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FATHER    PAUL    SARPI. 


FATHER  PAUL,  whofe  name,  before  he 
entered  into  the  monadic  life,  was  Peter  Sarpi, 
was  born  at  Venice,  Auguft  14,  1552.  His  father 
followed  merchandize,  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs, 
that,  at  his  death,  he  left  his  family  very  ill  provided 
for,  but  under  the  care  of  a  mother,  whofe  piety  was 
likely  to  bring  the  bleffing  of  Providence  upon  them, 
and  whofe  wife  conduct  fupplied  the  want  of  fortune 
by  advantages  of  greater  value. 

Happily  for  young  Sarpi,  fhe  had  a  brother, 
matter  of  a  celebrated  fchool,  under  whofe  direction 
he  was  placed  by  her.  Here  he  loft  no  time,  but 
cultivated  his  abilities,  naturally  of  the  firft  rate, 
with  unwearied  application.  He  was  born  for  fludy, 
having  a  natural  averfion  to  pleafure  and  gaiety,  and 
a  memory  fo  tenacious,  that  he  could  repeat  thirty 
verfes  upon  once  hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  his  capacity  was  his  progrefs  in 
literature:  at  thirteen,  having  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  fchool-learning,  he  turned  his  ftudies  to  philofophy 
and  the  mathematicks,  and  entered  upon  logick  under 
Capella  of  Cremooa,  who,  though  a  celebrated  mailer 
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of  that  fcience,  confefied  himfelf  in  a  very  little  time 
unable  to  give  his  pupil  farther  inftruftions. 

As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servites,  his 
fcholar  was  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with  him, 
to  engage  in  the  fame  profefiion,  though  his  uncle 
and  his  mother  reprefented  to  him  the  hardships  and 
aufterities  of  that  kind  of  life,  and  advifed  him  with 
great  zeal  againft  it.  But  he  was  fteady  in  his  refolu- 
tions,  and  in  1566  took  the  habit  of  the  order,  being 
then  only  in  his  I4th  year,  a  time  of  life  in  moft  per- 
fons  very  improper  for  fuch  engagements,  but  in  him 
attended  with  fuch  maturity  of  thought,  and  fuch  a 
fettled  temper,  that  he  never  feemed  to  regret  the 
choice  he  then  made,  and  which  he  confirmed  by  a 
folemn  publick  profefllon  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at 
Mantua,  Paul  (for  fo  we  (hall  now  call  him)  being 
then  only  twenty  years  old,  diflinguifhed  himfelf  fo 
much  in  a  publick  difputation  by  his  genius  and  learn- 
ing, that  William  duke  of  Mantua,  a  great  patron  of 
letters,  folicited  the  confent  of  his  fuperiors  to  retain 
him  at  his  court,  and  not  only  made  him  publick  pro- 
feflbr  of  divinity  in  the  cathedral,  but  honoured  him 
with  many  proofs  of  his  efteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agree- 
able to  his  temper,  quitted  it  two  years  afterwards, 
and  retired  to  his  beloved  privacies,  being  then  not 
only  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
Chaldee  languages,  but  with  philofophy,  the  mathe- 
maticks,  canon  and  civil  law,  all  parts  of  natural 
philofophy,  and  chemiftiy  itfelf;  for  his  application 
•was  unintermitted,  his  head  clear,  his  apprehenfion 
quick,  and  his  memory  retentive. 

Being 
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Being  made  a  pried  at  twenty-two,  he  was  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  illuftrious  cardinal  Borromeo  with  his 
confidence,  and  employed  by  him  on  many  occaiions, 
not  without  the  envy  of  perfons  of  lefs  merit,  who 
were  fo  far  exafperated  as  to  lay  a  charge  againft  him, 
before  the  inquifition,  for  denying  that  the  Trinity 
could  be  proved  from  the  firft  chapter  of  Genefis ; 
but  the  accufation  was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken 
notice  of. 

After  this  he  pafled  fucceffively  through  the  digni- 
ties of  his  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  employ- 
ment applied  himfelf  to  his  iludies  with  fo  extenfive  a 
capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  knowledge  untouched. 
By  him  Acquependente,  the  great  anatomift,  con- 
fefies  that  he  was  informed  how  vifion  is  performed; 
and  there  are  proofs  that  he  was  not  a  ftranger  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  He  frequently  converfed 
upon  aftronomy  with  mathematicians,  upon  anatomy 
with  furgeons,  upon  medicine  with  phyficians,  and 
with  chemifts  upon  the  analyfis  of  metals,  not  as  a 
fuperficial  enquirer,  but  as  a  complete  matter. 

But  the  hours  of  repofe,  that  he  employed  fo  well, 
were  interrupted  by  a  new  information  in  the  inqui- 
fition, where  a  former  acquaintance  produced  a  letter 
written  by  him  in  cyphers,  in  which  he  faid,  fc  that 
"  he  detefted  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  no  pre- 
"  ferment  was  obtained  there  but  by  difhoneft 
"  means."  This  accufation,  however  dangerous, 
was  palTed  over  on  account  of  his  great  reputation, 
but  made  fuch  impreflion  on  that  court,  that  he  was 
afterwards  denied  a  bilhoprick  by  Clement  VIII. 
After  thefe  difficulties  were  furmounted,  Father  Paul 
again  retired  to  his  folitude,  where  he  appears,  by 
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fome  writings  drawn  up  by  him  at  that  time,  to  have 
turned  his  attention  more  to  improvements  in  piety 
than  learning.  Such  was  the  care  with  which  he 
read  the  fcriptures,  that,  it  being  his  cuftom  to  draw 
a  line  under  any  paffage  which  he  intended  more 
nicely  to  confider,  there  was  not  a  fingle  word  in  his 
New  Teftament  but  was  underlined  ;  the  fame  marks 
of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Teftament,  Pfalter, 
and  Breviary. 

But  the  moft  active  fcene  of  his  life  began  about 
the  year  1615,  when  Pope  Paul  Vth,  exafperated  by 
fome  decrees  of  the  fenate  of  Venice  that  interfered 
with  the  pretended  rights  of  the  church,  laid  the 
whole  (late  under  an  interdict. 

The  fenate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  treat- 
ment, forbade  the  bifhops  to  receive  or  publifh  the 
Pope's  bull ;  and  convening  the  rectors  of  the 
churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine  fer- 
vice  in  the  accuftomed  manner,  with  which  moft  of 
them  readily  complied;  but  the  Jefuits  and  fome 
others  refufing,  were  by  a  folemn  edict  expelled  the 
ftate. 

Both  parties,  having  proceeded  to  extremities, 
employed  their  ableft  writers  to  defend  their  meafures : 
on  the  Pope's  fide,  among  others,  Cardinal  Bellar- 
mine  entered  the  lifts,  and  with  his  confederate  authors 
defended  the  papal  claims  with  great  fcurrility  of  ex- 
preffion,  and  very  fophiftical  reafonings,  which  were 
confuted  by  the  Venetian  apologifts  in  much  more 
decent  language,  and  with  much  greater  folidity  of 
argument. 

On  this  occafion  Father  Paul  was  moft  eminently 
diftinguifhed,  by  his  Defence  of  the  Rights  of  tbefu- 
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preme  Magljlrate^  his  Treat  if e  of  Excommunication 
tran dated  from  Gerfon,  with  an  Apology,  and  other 
writings,  for  which  he  was  cited  before  the  inquifidon 
at  Rome ;  but  it  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  he  did 
not  obey  the  fummons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the  abi- 
lities of  their  adverfaries,  were  at  leaft  fuperior  to  them 
in  the  jurtice  of  their  caufe.     The  propofitions  main- 
tained on  the  fide  of  Rome  were  thefe:     That  the 
Pope  is  inverted  with  all  the  authority  of  heaven  and 
earth.     That  all  princes  are  his  vaffals,  and  that  he 
may  annul  their  laws  at  pleafure.     That  kings  may 
appeal  to  him,    as  he  is  temporal  monarch  of  the 
whole  earth.     That  he  can  difcharge  fubjecls  from 
their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  make  it  their  duty  to 
take  up  arms  againft  their  fovereign.     That  he  may 
depofe  kings  without  any  fault  committed  by  them, 
if  the  good  of  the  church  requires  it :  that  the  clergy 
are  exempt  from  all  tribute  to  kings,  and  are  not 
accountable  to  them  even  in  cafes  of  high-treafon. 
That  the  Pope  cannot  err:    that  his  decifions  are  to 
be  received  and  obeyed  on  pain  of  fin,  thpugh  all  the 
world  fliould  judge  them  to  be  falfe:  that  the  Pope  is 
God  upon  earth  j  that  his  fentence  and  that  of  God 
are  the  fame;  and  that  to  call  his  power  in  queftion, 
is  to  call  in  queftion  the  power  of  God :    maxims 
equally    (hocking,    weak,    pernicious,    and   abfurd ! 
which  did  not  require  the  abilities  or  learning  of  Fa- 
ther Paul,  to  demonftrate  their  falfehood,  and  deftruc- 
tive  tendency. 

It  may  be  eafily  imagined  that  fuch  principles  were 
quickly  overthrown,  and  that  no  court  but  that  of 
Rome  thought  it  for  its  intereft  to  favour  them. 
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The  Pope,  therefore,  finding  his  authors  confuted, 
and  his  caufe  abandoned,  was  willing  to  conclude  the 
affair  by  treaty,  which,  by  the  mediation  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France  was  accommodated  upon  terms  very 
much  to  the  honour  of  the  Venetians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were, 
though  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by  the 
Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it ;  fome  upon  different 
pretences  were  imprifoned,  fome  fent  to  the  galleys, 
and  all  debarred  from  preferment.  But  their  malice 
was  chiefly  aimed  againft  Father  Paul,  who  foon 
found  the  effects  of  it  j  for  as  he  was  going  one  night  to 
his  convent,  about  fix  months  after  the  accommoda- 
tion, he  was  attacked  by  five  ruffians  armed  with 
flilettoes,  who  gave  him  no  lefs  than  fifteen  (labs, 
three  of  which  wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
he  was  left  for  dead.  '  The  murderers  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  nuncio,  and  were  afterwards  received  into  the 
Pope's  dominions,  but  were  purfued  by  divine  juftice, 
and  all,  except  one  man  who  died  in  prifon,  perifhed 
by  violent  deaths. 

This  and  other  attempts  upon  his  life  obliged  him 
to  confine  himfelf  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in 
writing  the  hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work 
unequalled  for  the  judicious  difpofition  of  the  matter, 
and  artful  texture  of  the  narration,  commended  by 
Dr.  Burnet  as  the  completed  model  of  hiftorical 
writing,  and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wotton  as  equivalent 
to  any  production  of  antiquity  j  in  which  the  reader 
finds  "  Liberty  without  licentioufnefs,  piety  without 
"  hypocrify,  freedom  of  fpeech  without  neglect  of 
((  decency,  feverity  without  rigour,  and  extenfive 
"  learning  without  oftentation." 

In 
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In  this,  and  other  works  of  lefs  confequence,  he 
fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1622,  when  he  was  feized  with  a  cold  and 
fever,  which  he  neglected  till  it  became  incurable. 
He  languifhed  more  than  twelve  months,  which  he 
fpent  almoft  wholly  in  a  preparation  for  his  paflage 
into  eternity;  and  among  his  prayers  and  afpirations 
was  often  heard  to  repeat,  Lord  !  now  let  tkyjervant 
depart  in  peace. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of  the  next  year, 
he  rofe,  weak  as  he  was,  to  mafs,  and  went  to  take 
his  repaft  with  the  reft,  but  on  Monday  was  feized 
with  a  weaknefs  that  threatened  immediate  death ; 
and  on  Thurfday  prepared  for  his  change  by  receiv- 
ing the  Viaticum  with  fuch  marks  of  devotion,  as 
equally  melted  and  edified  the  beholders. 

Through  the  whole  courie  of  his  illnefs  to  the  lad 
hour  of  his  life,  he  was  confulted  by  the  fenate  in 
publick  affairs,  and  returned  anfwers,  in  his  greateft 
weaknefs,  with  fuch  prefence  of  mind  as  could  only 
arife  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  innocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  he  had  the  paf- 
fion  of  our  bleffed  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of  St. 
John's  gofpel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that  week, 
and  fpoke  of  the  mercy  of  his  Redeemer,  and  his 
confidence  in  his  merits. 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethren  of 
the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  laft  prayers,  with 
which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoughts,  being  able 
to  pronounce  no  more  than  thefe  words,  Efto  perpe- 
fua,  May  ft  thou  laft  for  ever-,  which  was  underftood 
to  be  a  prayer  for  the  profperity  of  his  country. 

Thus 
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Thus  died  Father  Paul,  in  the  71  ft  year  of  his 
age :  hated  by  the  Romans  as  their  mod  formidable 
enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for  his  abi- 
lities, and  by  the  good  for  his  integrity.  His  detcft- 
ation  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  church  appears 
in  all  his  writings,  but  particularly  in  this  memorable 
paflage  of  one  of  his  letters:  "  There  is  nothing 
"  more  eflential  than  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the 
<c  Jefuits:  by  the  ruin  of  the  Jefuits,  Rome  will  be 
"  ruined  j  and  if  Rome  is  ruined,  religion  will  re- 
«  form  of  itfelf." 

He  appears  by  many  pafiages  of  his  life  to  have 
had  a  high  efteem  of  the  church  of  England;  and 
his  friend,  Father  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted  all  his 
.notions,  made  no  fcruple  of  adminiftering  to  Dr. 
Duncomb,  an  Englifh  gentleman  that  fell  fick  at 
Venice,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  according  to 
the  Common  Prayer  which  he  had  with  him  in 
Italian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  publick 
charge,  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory. 


BOERH  AAVE. 


TH  E  following  account  of  the  late  Dr.  BOER- 
HAAVE,  fo  loudly  celebrated,  and  fo  uni- 
verfally  lamented  through  the  whole  learned  world, 
will,  we  hope,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers  : 
We  could  have  made  it  much  larger,  by  adopting 
flying  reports,  and  inferting  unattefted  fads  •,  a  clofe 
adherence  to  certainty  has  contracted  our  narrative, 
and  hindered  it  from  fvvelling  to  that  bulk,  at  which 
modern  hiftories  generally  arrive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  born  on  the  laft  day 
of  December,  1668,  about  one  in  the  morning,  at 
Voorhout,  a  village  two  miles  diftant  from  Leyden  : 
his  father,  James  Boerhaave,  was  minifter  of  Voor- 
hout, of  whom  his  fon  *,  in  a  fmall  account  of  his 
own  life,  has  given  a  very  amiable  character,  for  the 
fimplicity  and  opennefs  of  his  behaviour,  for  his  exact 

*  "  Erat  Hermann!  Genitor  Latine,  Grasce,  Hebraice  fciens : 
peritus  valde  hiftoriarum  &  gentium.  Vir  apertus,  candidus,  fim- 
plex  :  paterfamilias  optimus  amore,  cura,  diligentia,  frugalitate, 
prudentia.  Qui  non  magna  in  re,  fed  plenus  virtutis,  novem 
liberis  educandis  exemplum  prsebuit  fingulare,  quid  exafta  par- 
fimonia  polleat,  &  frugalitas."  Orig.  Edit. 
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frugality  in  the  management  of  a  narrow  fortune, 
and  the  prudence,  tendernefs,  and  diligence,  with 
which  he  educated  a  numerous  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren. He  was  eminently  (killed  in  hiftory  and  gene- 
alogy, and  verfed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew 
languages. 

His  mother  was  Hagar  Daelder,  a  tradefman's 
daughter  of  Amfterdam,  from  whom  he  might,  per- 
haps, derive  an  hereditary  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfick,  in  which  fhe  was  very  inquifitive,  and  had 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  common  in  female 
fludents. 

This  knowledge,  however,  fhe  did  not  live  to 
communicate  to  her  fon;  for  fhe  died  in  1673,  ten 
years  after  her  marriage. 

His  father,  finding  himfelf  encumbered  with  the 
care  of  feven  children,  thought  it  necefiary  to  take  a 
fecond  wife,  and  in  July  1674,  was  married  to  Eve 
du  Bois,  daughter  of  a  minifter  of  Leyden,  who,  by 
her  prudent  and  impartial  conduct,  fo  endeared  her- 
felf  to  her  hufband's  children,  that  they  all  regarded 
her  as  their  own  mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  defigned  by  his  fa- 
ther for  the  miniftry,  and  with  that  view  inftrufted 
by  him  in  grammatical  learning,  and  the  firft  elements 
of  languages  j  in  which  he  made  fuch  a  proficiency, 
that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  not  only  maf- 
ter  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  capable  of  tranflat- 
ing  with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  not  wholly  ignorant 
of  critical  niceties. 

At  intervals,  to  recreate  his  mind,  and  ftrengthen 
his  constitution,  it  was  his  father's  cuftom  to  fend  him 
into  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in  agriculture  and 

fuch 
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fuch  kind  of  rural  occupations,  which  he  continued 
through  all  his  life  to  love  and  praclife;  and  by  this 
vicifiitude  of  ftudy  and  exercife  preferved  himfelf,  in 
a  great  meafure,  from  thofe  diftempers  and  depref- 
fions  which  are  frequently  the  confequences  of  indif- 
creet  diligence,  and  uninterrupted  application  j  and 
from  which  Undents,  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
conftitution  of  the  human  body,  fometimes  fly  for 
relief  to  wine  inftead  of  exercife,  and  purchafe  tem- 
porary eafe  by  the  hazard  of  the  mod  dreadful  con- 
fequences. 

The  ftudies  of  young  Boerhaave  were,  about  this 
time,  interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  deferves  a 
particular  mention,  as  it  firft  inclined  him  to  that 
fcience,  to  which  he  was  by  nature  fo  well  adapted, 
and  which  he  afterwards  carried  to  fo  great  perfection. 
In  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  a  ftubborn,  painful, 
and  mali  nant  ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his  left  thigh  ; 
which,  for  near  five  years,  defeated  all  the  art  of  the 
furgeons  and  phyficians,  and  not  only  afflicted  him 
with  mod  excruciating  pains,  but  expofed  him  to 
fuch  fharp  and  tormenting  applications,  that  the  dif- 
eafe  and  remedies  were  equally  infufferable.  Then  it 
was  that  his  own  pain  taught  him  to  compafilonate 
others,  and  his  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  the  me- 
thods then  in  ufe  incited  him  to  attempt  the  difcovery 
of  others  more  certain. 

He  began  to  pra&ife  at  lead  honeftly,  for  he  be- 
gan upon  himfelf;  and  his  firft  eflfay  was  a  prelude  to 
his  future  fuccefs,  for,  having  laid  afide  all  the  pre- 
fcriptions  of  his  phyficians,  and  all  the  applications 
of  his  furgeons,  he,  at  laft,  by  tormenting  the  part 
with  fait  and  urine,  effected  a  cure. 

That 
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That  he  might,  on  this  occafion,  obtain  the  affift- 
ance  of  furgeons  with  lefs  inconvenience  and  expence, 
he  was  brought,  by  his  father,  at  fourteen,  to  Ley- 
den,  and  placed  in  the  fourth  clafs  of  the  publick 
fchool,  after  being  examined  by  the  matter  :  here 
his  application  and  abilities  were  equally  confpicuous. 
In  fix  months,  by  gaining  the  firfl  prize  in  the 
fourth  clafs,  he  was  raifed  to  the  fifth  j  and  in  fix 
months  more,  upon  the  fame  proof  of  the  fuperiority 
of  his  genius,  rewarded  with  another  prize,  and  tranf- 
lated  to  the  fixth ;  from  whence  it  is  ufual  in  fix 
months  more  to  be  removed  to  the  univerfity. 

Thus  did  our  young  fludent  advance  in  learning 
and  reputation,  when,  as  he  was  within  view  of  the 
univerfity,  a  fudden  and  unexpected  blow  threatened 
to  defeat  all  his  expectations. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November,  in  1682,  his  father 
died,  and  left  behind  him  a  very  (lender  provifion  for 
his  widow  and  nine  children,  of  which  the  eldeft  was 
not  yet  feventeen  years  old. 

This  was  a  moft  afflicting  lofs  to  the  young  fcho- 
lar,  whofe  fortune  was  by  no  means  fufficient  to  bear 
the  expences  of  a  learned  education,  and  who  there- 
fore feemed  to  be  now  fummoned  by  neceffity  to  fome 
way  of  life  more  immediately  and  certainly  lucrative  ; 
but,  with  a  refolution  equal  to'  his  abilities,  and  a 
fpirit  not  fo  deprefTed  and  lhaken,  he  determined  to 
break  through  the  obftacles  of  poverty,  and  fupply, 
by  diligence,  the  want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  afked  and  obtained  the  confent  of  his 
guardians  to  profecute  his  ftudies  as  long  as  his  pa- 
trimony would  fupport  him  j  and,  continuing  his 
wonted  induftry,  gained  another  prize. 

He 
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He  was  now  to  quit  the  fchool  for  the  univerfity, 
but,  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  yet  remaining  in  his 
thigh,  was,  at  his  own  entreaty,  continued  fix  months 
longer  under  the  care  of  his  mafter,  the  learned  Winf- 
chotan,  where  he  once  more  was  honoured  with  the 
prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  univerfity,  the  fame  genius 
and  induflry  met  with  the  fame  encouragement  and 
applaufe.  The  learned  Triglandius,  one  of  his  fa- 
ther's friends,  made  foon  after  profeflbr  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  diftinguifhed  him  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
recommended  him  to  the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Van 
Apphen,  in  whom  he  found  a  generous  and  conftant 
patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  mod  cele- 
brated profeffbrs,  and  made  great  advances  in  all  the 
fciences  ;  dill  regulating  his  ftudies  with  a  view  prin- 
cipally to  divinity,  for  which  he  was  originally  in- 
tended by  his  father,  and  for  that  reafun  exerted  his 
utrnoft  application  to  attain  an  exact  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue. 

Being  convinced  of  the  neceflity  of  mathematical 
learning,  he  began  to  ftudy  thofe  fciences  in  1687, 
but  without  that  intenfe  induftry  with  which  the  plea- 
fure  he  found  in  that  kind  of  knowledge  induced  him 
afterwards  to  cultivate  them. 

In  1690,  having  performed  the  exercifes  of  the 
univerfity  with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took  his 
degree  in  philofophy ;  and  on  that  occafion  difcufled 
the  important  and  arduous  fubject  of  the  diftincl:  na- 
tures of  the  foul  and  body,  with  fuch  accuracy,  per- 
fpicuity,  and  fubtilty,  that  he  entirely  confuted  all 
the  fophiftry  of  Epicurus,  Hobbes,  and  Spinofa, 

and 
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and  equally  raifed  the  characters  of  his  piety  and 
erudition. 

Divinity  was  dill  his  great  employment,  and  the 
chief  aim  of  all  his  ftudies.  He  read  the  fcriptures 
in  their  original  languages,  and  when  difficulties  oc- 
curred, confulted  the  interpretations  of  the  mod 
antient  fathers,  whom  he  read  in  order  of  time,  be- 
ginning with  Clemens  Romanus. 

In  the  perufal  of  thofe  early  writers  *,  he  was 
llruck  with  the  profoundeft  veneration  of  the  fimpli- 
city  and  purity  of  their  doctrine,  the  holinefs  of  their 
lives,  and  the  fanctity  of  the  difcipline  pradtifed  by 
them  j  but,  as  he  descended  to  the  lower  ages,  found 
the  peace  of  Chriftianity  broken  byufelefs  controver- 
fies,  and  its  doctrines  fophiflicated  by  the  fubtilties  of 

*  "  Jungebat  his  exercitiis  quotidianam  patrum  leftionem,  fe- 
cundum  chronologiam,  a  Clemente  Romano  exorfus,  etjuxtafe- 
riem  feculoram  defcendens  :  ut  Jefu  Chrijii  doftrinam  in  N.  5". 
traditam,  primis  patribus  interpretantibus  addifceret. 

"  Horum  fimplicitatem  fmcerse  do&rinae,  difciplinsefanditatem, 
vitas  Deo  dicata:  integritatem  adorabat.  Subtilitatem  fcholarum 
divina  poftmodum  inquinaffe  dolebat.  ^Egerrime  tulit,  Sacrorum 
interpretationem  ex  feclis  fophiftarum  peti ;  &  Platonis,  Arijlotelist 
Thorns  Aquinatis,  Scoti ;  fuoque  tempore  Cartefii,  cogitata  meta- 
pliyfica  adhiberi  pro  legibus,  adquas  caftigarentur  facrorum  fcrip- 
torum  de  Deo  fententiae.  Experiebatur  acerba  diffidia,  ingeni- 
orumque  fubtiliflimorum  acerrima  certamina,  odia,  ambitiones, 
inde  cieri,  foveri :  adeo  contraria  paci  cum  Deo  &  homine.  Nihil 
hie  magis  illi  obftabat ;  quam  quod  omnes  afferent  facram  fcrip- 
turam  a^wTroTraSw;  loquentem,  SSOTT^ETTW?  explicandam  ;  &  SioTr^irw^* 
finguli  definiant  ex  placitis  fuas  metaphyfices.  Horrebat,  inde  do- 
minantis  feftje  prsvalentem  -opinionem,  orthodoxias  modum,  & 
regulas,  unice  dare  juxta  didtata  metaphyficorum,  non  facrarum 
literarum  ;  unde  tarn  varia?  fententias  de  dodrina  fimpliciflima." 
Orig.  Edit. 

the 
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the  fchools.  He  found  the  holy  writers  interpreted 
according  to  the  notions  of  philofophers,  and  the 
chimeras  of  metaphyficians  adopted  as  articles  of 
faith.  He  found  difficulties  raifed  by  niceties,  and 
fomented  to  bitternefs  and  rancour.  He  faw  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  chriftian  doctrine  corrupted  by  the  pri- 
vate fancies  of  particular  parties,  while  each  adhered 
to  its  own  philofophy,  and  orthodoxy  was  confined 
to  the  feet  in  power. 

Having  now  exhaufted  his  fortune  in  the  purfuit 
of  his  ftudies,  he  found  the  neceflity  of  applying  to 
fome  profeffion,  that,  without  engroffing  all  his 
time,  might  enable  him  to  fupport  himfelf;  and 
having  obtained  a  very  uncommon  knowledge  of  the 
mathematicks,  he  read  lectures  in  thofe  fciences  to  a 
felect  number  of  young  gentlemen  in  the  univerfity. 

At  length,  his  propenfion  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfick 
grew  too  violent  to  be  refitted ;  and,  though  he  flill 
intended  to  make  divinity  the  great  employment  of 
his  life,  he  could  not  deny  himfelf  the  fatisfaftion 
of  fpending  fome  time  upon  the  medical  writers, 
for  the  perufal  of  which  he  was  fo  well  qualified  by 
his  acquaintance  with  the  mathematicks  and  phi- 
lofophy. 

But  this  fcience  correfponded  fo  much  with  his  na- 
tural genius,  that  he  could  not  forbear  making  that 
his  bufinefs  which  he  intended  only  as  his  diverfion  ; 
and  flill  growing  more  eager,  as  he  advanced  further, 
he  at  length  determined  wholly  to  matter  that  profef- 
fion, and  to  take  his  degree  in  phyfick,  before  he 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  miniftry. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  veryjuft  obfervation,  that  men's 
ambition  is  generally  proportioned  to  their  capacity. 

VOL.  XII.  C  Providence 
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Providence  feldom  fends  any  into  the  world  with  an 
inclination  to  attempt  great  things,  who  have  not 
abilities  likewife  to  perform  them.  To  have  formed 
the  defign  of  gaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine by  way  of  digreflion  from  theological  ftudies, 
would  have  been  little  lefs  than  madnefs  in  mod  men, 
and  would  have  only  expofed  them  to  ridicule  and 
contempt.  But  Boerhaave  was  one  of  thofe  mighty 
geniufes,  to  whom  fcarce  any  thing  appears  impof- 
fible,  and  who  think  nothing  worthy  of  their  ef- 
forts but  what  appears  infurmountable  to  common 
understandings. 

He  began  this  new  courfe  of  ftudy  by  a  diligent 
perufal  of  Vefalius,  Bartholine,  and  Fallopius;  and, 
to  acquaint  himfelf  more  fully  with  the  ftructure  of 
bodies,  was  a  conftant  attendant  upon  Nuck's  ptiblick 
directions  in  the  theatre,  and  himfelf  very  accurately 
infpected  the  bodies  of  different  animals. 

Having  furnifhed  himfelf  with  this  preparatory 
knowledge,  he  began  to  read  the  ancient  phyficians  in 
the  order  of  time,  purfuing  his  enquiries  downwards 
from  Hippocrates  through  all  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers. 

Finding,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  Hippocrates 
was  the  original  fource  of  all  medical  knowledge,  and 
that  all  the  later  writers  were  little  more  than  tran- 
fcribers  from  him,  he  returned  to  him  with  more  at- 
tention, and  fpent  much  time  in  making  extracts  from 
him,  digefting  his  treatifes  into  method,  and  fixing 
them  in  his  memory. 

He  then  defcended  to  the  moderns,  among  whom 
no'ne  engaged  him  longer,  or  improved  him  more, 
than  Sydenham,  to  whole  merit  he  has  left  this  attef- 

tation, 
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tation,  fe  that  he  frequently  perufed  him,  and  always 
Cf  with  greater  eagernefs." 

His  infatiable  curiofity  after  knowledge  engaged 
him  now  in  the  practice  of  chemiftry,  which  he  pro- 
fecuted  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  philofopher,  whole  in- 
duftry  was  not  to  be  wearied,  and  whofe  love  of  truth 
was  too  ftrong  to  fuffer  him  to  acquiefce  in  the  re- 
ports of  others. 

Yet  did  he  not  fuffer  one  branch  of  fcience  to  with- 
draw his  attention  from  others  :  anatomy  did  not  with- 
hold him  from  chemiftry,  nor  chemiftry,  enchanting 
as  it  is,  from  the  ftudy  of  botany,  in  which  he  was 
no  lefs  (killed  than  in  other  parts  of  phyfick.  He 
was  not  only  a  careful  examiner  of  all  the  plants 
in  the  garden  of  the  univerfity,  but  made  excur- 
fions  for  his  further  improvement  into  the  woods 
and  fields,  and  left  no  place  unvifited  where  any 
increafe  of  botanical  knowledge  could  be  reafonably 
hoped  for. 

In  conjunction  with  all  thefe  enquiries  he  ftill  pur- 
fued  his  theological  ftudies,  and  ftill,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  himfelf,  "  propofed,  when  he  had  made 
<c  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole  art  of  phyfick,  and  ob- 
<f  tained  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  fcience,  to 
"  petition  regularly  for  a  licence  to  preach,  and  to 
"  engage  in  the  cure  of  fouls,"  and  intended  in  his 
theological  exercife  to  difcufs  this  queftion,  "  why 
"  fo  many  were  formerly  converted  to  Chriftianity  by 
"  illiterate  perfons,  and  fo  few  at  prefent  by  men  of 
*{  learning." 

In  purfuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Hardewich, 
in  order  to  take  the  degree  of  doctor  in  phyfick, 
which  he  obtained  in  July  1693,  having  performed  a 

C  %  publick; 
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publick  difputation,  "  de  utilitate  explorandorum  ex- 
"  crementorum  in  aegris,  ut  fignorum." 

Then  returning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious  defign 
of  undertaking  the  miniftry,  he  found  to  his  furpriie 
unexpe&ed  obftacles  thrown  in  his  way ;  and  an  infi- 
nuation  difperfed  through  the  univerfity  that  made 
him  fufpeded,  not  of  any  flight  deviation  from  re- 
ceived opinions,  not  of  any  pertinacious  adherence  to 
his  own  notions  in  doubtful  and  difputable  matters, 
but  of  no  lefs  than  Spinofifm,  or,  in  plainer  terms, 
of  Atheifm  itfelf. 

How  fo  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raifed,  cir- 
culated, and  credited,  will  be  doubtlefs  very  eagerly 
inquired :  we  (hall  therefore  give  the  relation,  not 
only  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  but  to  fhew 
that  no  merit,  however  exalted,  is  exempt  from  be- 
ing not  only  attacked,  but  wounded,  by  the  moft 
contemptible  whifpers.  Thofe  who  cannot  ftrike 
with  force,  can  however  poifon  their  weapon,  and 
weak  as  they  are,  give  mortal  wounds,  and  bring  a 
hero  to  the  grave  :  fo  true  is  that  obfervation,  that 
many  are  able  to  do  hurt,  but  few  to  do  good. 

This  deteftable  calumny  owed  its  rife  to  an  inci- 
dent from  which  no  confequence  of  importance  could 
be  poffibly  apprehended.  As  Boerhaave  was  fitting 
in  a  common  boat,  there  arofe  a  converfation  among 
the  pafiengers  upon  the  impious  and  pernicious  doc- 
trine of  Spinofa,  which,  as  they  all  agreed,  tends 
to  the  utter  overthrow  of  all  religion.  Boerhaave  fat, 
and  attended  filently  to  this  difcourfe  for  fome  time, 
till  one  of  the  company,  willing  to  diftinguifh  him- 
felf  by  his  zeal,  inflead  of  confuting  the  pofitions  of 
Spinofa  by  argument,  began  to  give  a  loofe  to  con- 
tumelious 
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tumelious  language,  and  virulent  invectives,  which 
Boerhaave  was  fo  little  pleafed  with,  that  at  lait  he 
could  not  forbear  afking  him,  whether  he  had  ever 
read  the  author  he  declaimed  againft. 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  anfwer, 
was  checked  in  the  midft  of  his  invedives,  but  not 
without  feeling  a  fecret  refentment  againft  the  perfon 
who  had  at  once  interrupted  his  harangue,  and  expofed 
his  ignorance. 

This  was  obferved  by  a  ftrlinger  who  was  in  the 
boat  with  them ;  he  enquired  of  his  neighbour  the 
name  of  the  young  man,  whofe  queftion  had  put  an 
end  to  the  difcourfe,  and  having  learned  it,  fet  it 
down  in  his  pocket-book,  as  it  appears,  with  a 
malicious  defign,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was  the  common 
converfation  at  Leyden,  that  Boerhaave  had  revolted 
to  Spinofa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanfwerable  confutation  of 
all  atheiftical  opinions,  and  particularly  of  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Spinofa,  in  his  difcourfe  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween foul  and  body.  Such  calumnies  are  not  eafily 
fupprefied,  when  they  are  once  become  general. 
They  are  kept  alive  and  fupported  by  the  malice  of 
bad,  and  fometiines  by  the  zeal  of  good  men,  who, 
though  they  do  not  abfolutely  believe  them,  think 
it  yet  the  fecureft  method  to  keep  not  only  guilty 
but  fufpe&ed  men  out  of  publick  employments,  up- 
on this  principle,  that  the  fafety  of  many  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  advantage  of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  this  formidable  oppofition  raif- 

ed  againft  his  pretenfions  to  ecclefiaftical  honours  or 

preferments,  and  even  againft  his  defign  of  aflfum- 

C  3  ing 
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ing  the  character  of  a  divine,  thought  it  neither  ne- 
ceflary  nor  prudent  to  ftruggle  with  the  torrent  of 
popular  prejudice,  as  he  was  equally  qualified  for  a 
profeffion,  not  indeed  of  equal  dignity  or  import- 
ance, but  which  muft  undoubtedly  claim  the  fecond 
place  among  thofe  which  are  of  the  greateft  benefit 
to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himfelf  to  his  medical  (Indies 
with  new  ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed  all  his  former 
obfervations  and  enquiries,  and  was  continually  em- 
ployed in  making  new  acquifitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himfelf  for  the  practice  of 
phyfick,  he  began  to  vifit  patients,  but  without  that 
encouragement  which  others,  not  equally  deferving, 
have  fometimes  met  with.  His  bufinefs  was,  at 
firft,  not  great,  and  his  circumftances  by  no  means 
eafy ;  but  ftill,  fuperior  to  any  difcouragement,  he 
continued  his  fearch  after  knowledge,  and  deter- 
mined that  profperity,  if  ever  he  was  to  enjoy  it, 
fhould  be  the  confequence  not  of  mean  art,  or  dif- 
ingenuous  folicitations,  but  of  real  merit,  and  folid 
learning. 

His  fleady  adherence  to  his  refolutions  appears  yet 
more  plainly  from  this  circumftance :  he  was,  while 
he  yet  remained  in  this  unpleafing  fituation,  invited  by 
one  of  the  firft  favourites  of  king  William  III.  to  fet- 
tle at  the  Hague,  upon  very  advantageous  conditions; 
but  declined  the  offer.  For  having  no  ambition  but 
after  knowledge,  he  was  defirous  of  living  at  liberty, 
without  any  reftraint  upon  his  looks,  his  thoughts,  or 
his  tongue,  and  at  the  utmoft  diftance  from  all  con- 
tentions, and  date-parties.  His  time  was  wholly 
taken  up  in  vifiting  the  fick,  ftudying,  making  che- 
mical 
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mical  experiments,  fearching  into  every  part  of  me- 
dicine with  the  utmoft  diligence,  teaching  the  mathe- 
maticks,  and  reading  the  fcriptures,  and  thofe  au- 
thors who  profefs  to  teach  a  certain  method  of  lov- 
ing God  *. 

This  was  his  method  of  living  to  the  year  1701, 
when  he  was  recommended  by  Van  Berg  to  the  uni- 
verfity,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed  Drelincurtius 
in  the  profeflbrfhip  of  phyfick,  *and  elected  without 
any  felicitations  on  his  part,  and  almoft  without  his 
confent,  on  the  iSth  of  May. 

On  this  occafion,  having  obferved,  with  grief,  that 
Hippocrates,  whom  he  regarded  not  only  as  the  fa- 
ther but  as  the  prince  of  phyficians,  was  not  fuffici- 
ently  read  or  efteemed  by  young  ftudents,  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration,  fc  de  commendando  Studio  Hip- 
"  pocratico  ;"  by  which  he  reftored  that  great  author 
to  his  juft  and  ancient  reputation. 

He  now  began  to  read  publick  lectures  with  great 
applaufe,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  audience  to 
enlarge  his  original  defign,  and  inftruct  them  in  che- 
miftry. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  great  advan- 

*  "  Circa  hoc  tempus,  lautis  conditionibus,  lautioribus  pro- 
miffis,  invitatus,  plus  vice  fimplici,  a  viro  primariae  dignationis, 
qui  gratia  flagrantiffima  florebat  regis  Gulielmi  III.  ut  Hagam- 
comitum  fedem  caperet  fortunarum,  declinavit  conftans.  Con- 
tentus  videlicet  vita  libera,  remota  a  turbis,  ftudiifque  porro  per- 
colendis  unice  impenfa,  ubi  non  cogeretur  alia  dicere  &  fimulare, 
alia  fentire  &  diffimulare  :  affe&uum  ftudiis  rapi,  regi.  Sic  tiim 
vita  erat,  asgros  vifere,  inox  domi  in  mufa;o  fe  condere,  officinam 
Vulcaniam  exercere  ;  omnes  medicinae  partes  acerrime  perfequi ; 
mathematica  etiam  aliis  tradere  ;  facra  legere,  et  auftores  qui  pro- 
fitentur  docere  rationem  certain  amandi  Peum."  Orig.  Edit. 

C  4  tage 
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tage  of  his  pupils,  but  to  the  great  improvement  of 
the  art  itfelf,  which  had  been  hitherto  treated  only  in 
a  confufed  and  irregular  manner,  and  was  little  more 
than  a  hiftory  of  particular  experiments,  not  reduced 
to  certain  principles,  nor  connected  pne  with  another  • 
this  vaft  chaos  he  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that 
clear  and  eafy  which  was  before  to  the  laft  degree  dif- 
ficult and  obfcure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  fome  proportion 
to  his  merit,  and  extended  itfelf  to  diftant  univer- 
fities ;  fo  that,  in  1703,  the  profeflbrfhip  of  phyfick 
being  vacant  at  Groningen,  he  was  invited  thither  j 
but  he  refufed  to  leave  Leyden,  and  chofe  to  continue 
his  prefent  courfe  of  life. 

-  This  invitation  and  refufal  being  related  to  the 
governors  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  they  had  fo 
grateful  a  fenfe  of  his  regard  for  them,  that  they  im- 
mediately voted  an  honorary  increafe  of  his  falary, 
and  promifed  him  the  firft  profeflbrlhip  that  fhould  be 
vacant. 

On  this  occafion  he  pronounced  an  oration  upon 
the  ufe  of  mechanicks  in  the  fcience  of  phyfick,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  a  rational  and 
mathematical  enquiry  into  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  and 
the  ftrufture  of  bodies;  and  to  fhew  the  follies  and 
weaknefles  of  the  jargon  introduced  by  Paracelfus, 
Helmont,  and  other  chemical  enthufiafts,  who  have 
obtruded  upon  the  world  the  moft  airy  dreams,  and, 
inftead  of  enlightening  their  readers  with  expli- 
cations of  nature,  have  darkened  the  plaineft  ap- 
pearances, and  bewildered  mankind  in  error  and 
obfcurity. 

Boerhaave 
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Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  phyfical 
lectures,  but  without  the  title  or  dignity  of  a  pro- 
feffor,  when,  by  the  death  of  profeflbr  Hotten,  the 
profefTorfhip  of  phyfick  and  botany  fell  to  him  of 
courfe. 

On  this  occafion  he  afierted  the  fimplicity  and  faci- 
lity of  the  fcience  of  phyfick,  in  oppofition  to  thofe 
that  think  obfcurity  contributes  to  the  dignity  of  learn- 
ing, arid  that  to  be  admired  it  is  neceflary  not  to  be 
underftood. 

His  profeflion  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his  duty 
to  fuperintend  the  phyfical  garden,  which  improved  fo 
much  by  the  immenfe  number  of  new  plants  which 
he  procured,  that  it  was  enlarged  to  twice  its  original 
extent. 

In  1714  he  was  defervedly  advanced  to  the  higheft 
dignities  of  the  univerfity,  and  in  the  fame  year  made 
phyfician  of  St.  Auguftin's  hofpital  in  Levden,  into 
which  the  ftudents  are  admitted  twice  a  week,  to  learn 
the  practice  of  phyfick. 

This  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  fick  and  to 
the  ftudents,  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  practice  was 
the  bed  demonftration  of  the  foundnefs  of  his 
principles. 

When  he  laid  down  his  office  of  governor  of  the 
univerfity  in  1715,  he  made  an  oration  upon  the  fub- 
ject  of  "  attaining  to  certainty  in  natural  philofophy  ;" 
in  which  he  declares,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  in  fa- 
vour of  experimental  knowledge,  and  reflects  with  juft 
feverity  upon  thofe  arrogant  philofophers,  who  are 
too  eafily  difgufted  with  the  flow  methods  of  obtaining 
true  notions  by  frequent  experiments,  and  who,  pof- 
feft  with  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  abilities, 

rather 
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rather  chufe  to  confult  their  own  imaginations,  than 
enquire  into  nature,  and  are  better  pleafed  with  the 
charming  amufement  of  forming  hypothefes,  than  the 
toilfome  drudgery  of  making  obfervations. 

The  emptinefs  and  uncertainty  of  all  thofe  fyftems, 
whether  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or  agreeable  for 
their  novelty,  he  has  evidently  fhewn  ;  and  not  only 
declared,  but  proved,  that  we  are  intirely  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  things,  and  that  all  the  know- 
ledge we  have  is  of  fuch  qualities  alone  as  are  difco- 
verable  by  experience,  or  fuch  as  may  be  deduced 
from  them  by  mathematical  demonftration. 

This  difcourfe,  filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  and  a 
true  fenle  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  incomprehenfibility  of  his  works,  gave  fuch  of- 
fence to  a  profeflbr  of  Franeker,  who  profefled  the 
utmoft  efteem  for  Des  Cartes,  and  confidered  his  prin- 
ciples as  the  bulwark  of  orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared 
in  vindication  of  his  darling  author,  and  fpoke  of  the 
injury  done  him  with  the  utmoft  vehemence,  declar- 
ing little  lefs  than  that  the  Cartefian  fyftem  and  the 
Chriftian  muft  inevitably  ftand  and  fall  together,  and 
that  to  fay  we  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  was  not  only  to  enlift  among  the  Sceptics,  but 
fink  into  Atheifm  itfelf. 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  underftanding,  as 
to  make  it  confider  precarious  fyftems  as  the  chief 
fupport  of  facred  and  unvariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  was  fo  far  refented  by 
the  governors  of  his  vmiverfity,  that  they  procured 
from  Franeker  a  recantation  of  the  invective  that  had 
been  thrown  out  againft  him  ;  this  was  not  only  com- 
plied with,  but  offers  were  made  him  of  more  ample 

fatisfaction  i 
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fatisfacYion ;  to  which  he  returned  an  anfwer  not  lefs 
to  his  honour  than  the  victory  he  gained,  "  that  he 
<c  fhould  think  himfelf  fufficiently  compenfated,  if 
"  his  adverfary  received  no  farther  moleftation  on  his 
"  account." 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  attack  from 
(baking  a  reputation  not  cafually  raifed  by  fafhion  or 
caprice,  but  founded  upon  folid  merit,  that  the  fame 
year  his  correfpondence  was  defired  upon  Botany  and 
Natural  Philofophy  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  of  which  he  was,  upon  the  death  of  count 
Marfigli,  in  the  year  1728,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  which 
this  great  man  was  courted  and  diftinguifhed,  for 
two  years  after  he  was  elected  fellow  of  our  Royal 
Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but,  thus  carefled  and  ho- 
noured with  the  higheft  and  moft  publick  marks  of 
efteem  by  other  nations,  he  became  more  celebrated 
in  the  univerfity ;  for  Boerhaave  was  not  one  of  thoie 
learned  men,  of  whom  the  world  has  feen  too  many, 
that  difgrace  their  ftudies  by  their  vices,  and  by  un- 
accountable weaknefies  make  themfelves  ridiculous 
at  home,  while  their  writings  procure  them  the  vene- 
ration of  diftant  countries,  where  their  learning  is 
known,  but  not  their  follies. 

Not  that  his  countrymen  can  be  charged  with  be- 
ing infenfible  of  his  excellencies  till  other  nations 
taught  them  to  admire  him;  for  in  1718  he  was 
chofen  to  fucceed  Le  Mort  in  the  profefibrfhip  of 
chemiftry ;  on  which  occafion  he  pronounced  an  ora- 
tion "  De  Chemia  errores  fuos  expurgante,"  in 

which 
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which  he  treated  that  fcience  with  an  elegance  of  ftyle 
not  often  to  be  found  in  chemical  writers,  who  feem 
generally  to  have  affected  not  only  a  barbarous,  but 
unintelligible  phrafe,  and  to  have,  like  the  Pythago- 
reans of  old,  wrapt  up  their  fecrets  in  fymbols  and 
aenigmatical  expreffions,  either  becaufe  they  believed 
that  mankind  would  reverence  mod  what  they  leaft 
tmderftood,  or  becaufe  they  wrote  not  from  benevo- 
lence but  vanity,  and  were  defirous  to  be  praifed  for 
their  knowledge,  though  they  could  not  prevail  upon 
themfelves  to  communicate  it. 

In  1722,  his  courfe  both  of  lectures  and  practice 
was  interrupted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  relates  it 
in  his  fpeech  after  his  recovery,  he  brought  upon 
himfelf,  by  an  imprudent  confidence  in  the  ftrength 
of  his  own  conftitution,  and  by  tranfgrefling  thofe 
rules  which  he  had  a  thoufand  times  inculcated  to  his 
pupils  and  acquaintance.  Rifing  in  the  morning 
before  day,  he  went  immediately,  hot  and  fweating, 
from  his  bed  into  the  open  air,  and  expofed  himfelf 
to  the  cold  dews. 

The  hiftory  of  his  illnefs  can  hardly  be  read  with- 
out horror :  he  was  for  five  months  confined  to  his 
bed,  where  he  lay  upon  his  back  without  daring  to 
attempt  the  leaft  motion,  becaufe  any  effort  renewed 
his  torments,  which  were  fo  exquifite,  that  he  was  at 
length  not  only  deprived  of  motion  but  of  fenfe. 
Here  art  was  at  a  ftand,  nothing  could  be  attempted, 
becaufe  nothing  could  be  propofed  with  the  leaft  pro- 
fpect  of  fuccefs.  At  length  having,  in  the  fixth 
month  of  his  illnefs,  obtained  fome  remiffion,  he  took 

fimple 
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fimple  medicines*  in  large  quantities,  and  at  length 
wonderfully  recovered. 

His  recovery,  fo  much  defired,  and  fo  unexpected, 
was  celebrated  on  Jan.  n,  1723,  when  he  opened 
his  fchool  again  with  general  joy  and  publick  illumi- 
nations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  memory  of  Boer- 
haave  not  to  mention  what  was  related  by  himfelf  to 
one  of  his  friends,  that  when  he  lay  whole  days  and 
nights  without  ileep,  he  found  no  method  of  divert- 
ing his  thoughts  fo  effectual  as  meditation  upon  his 
ftudies,  and  that  he  often  relieved  and  mitigated  the 
fenfe  of  his  torments  by  the  recollection  of  what  he 
had  read,  and  by  reviewing  thofe  ftores  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  repofited  in  his  memory. 

This  is  perhaps  an  inftance  of  fortitude  and  fteady 
compofure  of  mind,  which  would  have  been  for  ever 
the  boaft  of  the  Stoick  fchools,  and  increafed  the  re- 
putation of  Seneca  or  Cato.  The  patience  of  Boer- 
haave,  as  it  was  more  rational,  was  more  lading  than 
theirs ;  it  was  that  patientia  Chrifllana  which  Lipfius, 
the  great  mafter  of  the  Stoical  Philofophy,  begged 
of  God  in  his  laft  hours;  it  was  founded  on  religion, 
not  vanity,  not  on  vain  reafonings,  but  on  confidence 
in  God. 

In  1727  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  burning  fe- 
ver, which  continued  fo  long  that  he  was  once  more 
given  up  by  his  friends. 

*  "  Succos  prefTos  bibit  Nofter  herbarum  Cichoreae,  Endivia:, 
Fumariae,  Nafturtii  aquatici,  Veronicas  aquatica?  latifoHae,  copia 
ingenti;  fiinul  deglutiens  abundantiffime  gummi  ferulacea  Afia- 
tica."  Qrig.  Edit. 

From 
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From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afflicted  with  re- 
turns of  his  diftemper,  which  yet  did  not  fo  far  fub- 
due  him,  as  to  make  him  lay  afide  his  ftudies  or  his 
lectures,  till  in  1726  he  found  himfelf  fo  worn 
out,  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue  any 
longer  the  profefibrfhips  of  botany  and  chemiftry, 
which  he  therefore  refigned  April  28,  and  upon  his 
refignation  fpoke  a  "  Sermo  Academicus,"  or  ora- 
tion, in  which  he  aflerts  the  power  and  wifdom  of  the 
Creator  from  the  wonderful  fabrick  of  the  human 
body  •,  and  confutes  all  thofe  idle  reafoners,  who  pre- 
tend to  explain  the  formation  of  parts,  or  the  animal 
operations,  to  which  he  proves  that  Art  can  produce 
nothing  equal,  nor  any  thing  parallel.  One  inftance 
I  fliall  mention,  which  is  produced  by  him,  of  the 
vanity  of  any  attempt  to  rival  the  work  of  God. 
Nothing  is  more  boafted  by  the  admirers  of  chemiftry, 
than  that  they  can,  by  artificial  heats  and  digeftion, 
imitate  the  productions  of  Nature.  "  Let  all  thefe 
heroes  of  fcience  meet  together,"  fays  Boerhaavej 
"  let  them  take  bread  and  wine,  the  food  that  forms 
the  blood  of  man,  and  by  affimilation  contributes  to 
the  growth  of  the  body :  let  them  try  all  their  arts, 
they  fliall  not  be  able  from  thefe  materials  to  produce 
a  fingle  drop  of  blood.  So  much  is  the  moft  com- 
mon act  of  Nature  beyond  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the 
moft  extended  Science !" 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with  lefs  publick 
employment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  an  ufelefs 
life;  for,  befides  his  hours  fpent  in  inftrudting  his 
fcholars,  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  by  pa- 
tients which  came,  when  the  diftemper  would  admit 

it, 
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it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  confult  him,  or  by 
letters  which,  in  more  urgent  cafes,  were  continually 
fent,  to  enquire  his  opinion,  and  afk  his  advice. 

Of  his  fagacity,  and  the  wonderful  penetration  with 
which  he  often  difcovered  and  defcribed,  at  the  firft 
fight  of  a  patient,  fuch  diflempers  as  betray  them- 
felves  by  no  fymptoms  to  common  eyes,  fuch  won- 
derful relations  have  been  fpread  over  the  world,  as, 
though  attefted  beyond  doubt,  can  fcarcely  be  cre- 
dited. I  mention  none  of  them,  becaufe  I  have  no 
opportunity  of  collecting  teftimonies,  or  diftinguifh- 
ing  between  thofe  accounts  which  are  well  proved, 
and  thofe  which  owe.  their  rife  to  fiction  and  cre- 
dulity. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the  greateft  ear- 
neftnefs,  fuch  as  have  been  converfant  with  this  great 
man,  that  they  will  not  fo  far  neglect  the  common 
intereft  of  mankind,  as  to  fuffer  any  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  to  be  loft  to  pofterity.  Men  are  generally 
idle,  and  ready  to  fatisfy  themfelves,  and  intimidate 
the  induftry  of  others,  by  calling  that  impoffible  which 
is  only  difficult.  The  fkill  to  which  Boerhaave  at- 
tained, by  a  long  and  unwearied  obfervation  of  na- 
ture, ought  therefore  to  be  tranfmitted  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars to  future  ages,  that  his  fucceffors  may  be 
afhamed  to  fall  below  him,  and  that  none  may  here- 
after excufe  his  ignorance  by  pleading  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  clearer  knowledge. 

Yet  fo  far  was  this  great  matter  from  prefumptu- 
ous  confidence  in  his  abilities,  that,  in  his  examina- 
tions of  the  fick,  he  was  remarkably  circumilantial 
and  particular.  He  well  knew  that  the  originals  of 
diftempers  are  often  at  a  diftance  from  their  vifible 
a  effects  j 
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effects ;  that  to  conjecture,  where  certainty  may  be 
obtained,  is  either  vanity  or  negligences  and  that 
life  is  not  to  be  facrificed,  either  to  an  affectation  of 
quick  difcernment,  or  of  crowded  practice,  but  may 
be  required,  if  trifled  away,  at  the  hand  of  the  phy- 
fician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the  firft 
approaches  of  that  fatal  illnefs  that  brought  him  to 
the  grave,  of  which  we  have  inferted  an  account, 
written  by  himfelf  Sept.  8,  1738,  to  a  friend  at  Lon- 
don * ;  which  deferves  not  only  to  be  preferved  as  an 
hiftorical  relation  of  the  difeafe  which  deprived  us  of 
fo  great  a  man,  but  as  a  proof  of  his  piety  and  refig- 
nation  to  the  divine  will. 

In  this  laft  illnefs,  which  was  to  the  laft  degree  lin- 
geringj  painful,  and  afflictive,  his  conftancy  and  firm- 
nefs  did  not  forfake  him.  He  neither  intermitted 
the  neceflary  cares  of  life,  nor  forgot  the  proper 
preparations  for  death.  Though  dejection  and  low- 
nefs  of  fpirit  was,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  part  of  his 
diftemper,  yet  even  this,  in  fome  meafure,  gave  way 

*  "  Mtas,  labor,  corporifque  opima  pinguetudo,  effecerant, 
ante  annum,  ut  inertibus  refertum,  grave,  hebes,  plenitudine  tur- 
gens  corpus,  anhelum  ad  motus  minimos,  cum  fenfu  fuffocationis, 
pulfu  mirifice  anomalo,  ineptum  evaderet  ad  ullum  motum.  Ur- 
gebat  prsecipue  fubfiftens  prorfus  &  intercepta  refpiratio  ad  prima 
fomni  initia  :  unde  fomnus  prorfus  prohibebatur,  cum  fbrmidabili 
ftrangulationis  moleftia.  Hinc  hydrops  pedum,  crurum,  femo- 
rum,  fcroti,  praeputii,  &  abdomiuis.  Qus  tamen  omnia  fublata. 
Sed  dolor  manet  in  abdomine,  cum  anxietate  fumma,  anhelitu 
fufFocante,  &  debilitate  incredibili :  fomno  -pauco,  eoque  vago, 
per  fomnia  turbatiiTimo  :  animus  vero  rebus  agendis  impar.  Cum 
his  luftor  feffus  nee  emergo  :  patienter  expe&ans  Dei  jufTa,  qui- 
bus  rcfigno  data,  quas  fola  amo,  &  honoro  unice."  Orig.  Edit. 

to 
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to  that  vigour  which  the  foul  receives  from  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received  a 
vifit  at  his  country  houfe  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schul- 
tens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him  fitting  with- 
out-door,  with  his  wife,  lifter,  and  daughter:  after 
the  compliments  of  form,  the  ladies  withdrew,  and 
left  them  to  private  converfation ;  when  Boerhaave 
took  occafion  to  tell  him  what  had  been,  during  his 
illnefs,  the  chief  fubject  of  his  thoughts.  He  had 
never  doubted  of  the  fpiritual  and  immaterial  nature 
of  the  foul ;  but  declared  that  he  had  lately  had  a 
kind  of  experimental  certainty  of  the  diftinction  be- 
tween corporeal  and  thinking  fubftances,  which  mere 
reafon  and  philofophy  cannot  afford,  and  opportuni- 
ties of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  inexplicable 
union  of  foul  and  body,  which  nothing  but  long  fick- 
nefs  can  give.  This  he  illuftrated  by  a  defcription  of 
the  effects  which  the  infirmities  of  his  body  had  upon 
his  faculties,  which  yet  they  did  not  fo  opprefs  or 
vanquifh,  but  his  foul  was  always  mafter  of  itfelf, 
and  always  refigned  to  the  pleafure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related  with  great  concern,  that  once  his  pa- 
tience fo  far  gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain,  that,  after 
having  lain  fifteen  hours  in  exquifite  tortures,  he 
prayed  to  God  that  he  might  be  fet  free  by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  confolation,  anfwered, 
that  he  thought  fuch  wifhes,  when  forced  by  conti- 
nued and  exceffive  torments,  unavoidable  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  human  nature ;  that  the  beft  men,  even 
Job  himfelf,  were  not  able  to  refrain  from  fuch  ftarts 
of  impatience.  This  he  did  not  deny;  but  faid, 
((  He  that  loves  God,  ought  to  think  nothing  defir- 
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able  but  what  is  moft  pleafing  to  the  fupreme  good- 
nefs." 

Such  were  his  fentiments,  and  fuch  his  conduft,  in 
this  ftate  of  weaknefs  and  pain :  as  death  approached 
nearer,  he  was  fo  far  from  terror  or  confufion,  that 
he  feemed  even  lefs  fenfible  of  pain,  and  more  cheer- 
ful under  his  torments,  which  continued  till  the  2jd 
day  of  September  1738,  on  which  he  died,  between 
four  and  five  in  the  morning,  in  the  yoth  year  of  his 
age. 

Thus  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  formed  by  nature  for 
great  defigns,  and  guided  by  religion  in  the  exertion 
of  his  abilities.  He  was  of  a  robuft  and  athletic 
constitution  of  body,  fo  hardened  by  early  feverities, 
and  wholefome  fatigue,  that  he  was  infenfible  of  any 
fharpnefs  of  air,  or  inclemency  of  weather.  He  was 
tall,  and  remarkable  for  extraordinary  ftrength. 
There  was  in  his  air  and  motion  fomething  rough 
and  artlcfs,  but  fo  majeftick  and  great  at  the  fame 
time,  that  no  man  ever  looked  upon  him  without 
veneration,  and  a  kind  of  tacit  fubmiffion  to  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  genius. 

The  vigour  and  activity  of  his  mind  fparkled  vifi- 
bly  in  his  eyes ;  nor  was  it  ever  obferved,  that  any 
change  of  his  fortune,  or  alteration  in  his  affairs, 
whether  happy  or  unfortunate,  affecled  his  counte- 
nance. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and  defirous  of  promoting 
mirth  by  a  facetious  and  humourous  converfation  ; 
he  was  never  foured  by  calumny  and  detraction,  nor 
ever  thought  it  ncceffary  to  confute  them  ;  "  for  they 
are  fparks,"  faid  he,  "  which,  if  you  do  not  blow 
them,  will  go  out  of  themfelves." 

2  Yet 
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Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enemies  by 
feverity  of  cenfure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  the  faults  or 
defects  of  others,  and  was  fo  far  from  inflaming  the 
envy  of  his  rivals  by  dwelling  on  his  own  excellencies, 
that  he  rarely  mentioned  himfelf  or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depreffed  by  the 
prefence,  frowns,  or  infolence  of  great  men,  but  per- 
fifttd  on  all  occafions  in  the  right,  with  a  refolution 
always  prefent  and  always  calm.  He  was  modeft, 
but  not  timorous,  and  firm  without  rudenefs. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readinefs  and  certainty, 
make  a  conjecture  of  men's  inclinations  and  capacity 
by  their  afpect. 

His  method  of  life  was,  to  ftudy  in  the  morning 
and  evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to  his 
publick  bufinefs.  His  ufual  exercife  was  riding,  till, 
in  his  latter  years,  his  diftempers  made  it  more  pro- 
per for  him  to  walk:  when  he  was  weary,  he  amufed 
himfelf  with  playing  on  the  violin. 

His  greateft  pleafure  was  to  retire  to  his  houfe  in 
the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden  ftored  with  all 
the  herbs  and  trees  which  the  climate  would  bear; 
here  he  ufed  to  enjoy  his  hours  unmolefted,  and  pro- 
fecute  his  ftudies  without  interruption. 

The  diligence  with  which  he  purfued  his  ftudies, 
is  fufficiently  evident  from  his  fuccefs.  Statefmen 
and  generals  may  grow  great  by  unexpected  accidents, 
and  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumftances,  neither 
procured  nor  forefeen  by  themfelves :  but  reputation 
in  the  learned  world  muft  be  the  effect  of  induftry  and 
capacity.  Boerhaave  loft  none  of  his  hours,  but, 
when  he  had  attended  one  fcience,  attempted  ano- 
ther :  he  added  phyfick  to  divinity,  chemiftry  to  the 
D  2  mathema- 
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mathematicks,  and  anatomy  to  botany.  He  exa- 
mined fyftems  by  experiments,  and  formed  experi- 
ments into  fyftems.  He  neither  neglected  the  obfer- 
vations  of  others,  nor  blindly  fubmitted  to  celebrated 
names.  He  neither  thought  fo  highly  of  himfelf  as 
to  imagine  he  could  receive  no  light  from  books, 
nor  fo  meanly  as  to  believe  he  could  difcover  nothing 
but  what  was  to  be  learned  from  them.  He  exa- 
mined the  obfervations  of  other  men,  but  trufted 
only  to  his  own. 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  recom- 
mending truth  by  elegance,  and  embellifhing  thephi- 
lofopher  with  polite  literature  :  he  knew  that  but  a 
fmall  part  of  mankind  will  facrifice  their  pleafure  to 
their  improvement,  and  thofe  authors  who  would 
find  many  readers,  muft  endeavour  to  pleafe  while 
they  inftruct. 

He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own  writings  to 
mankind,  and  left  he  might  by  a  roughnefs  and  bar- 
barity of  ftyle,  too  frequent  among  men  of  great 
learning,  difappoint  his  own  intentions,  and  make  his 
labours  lefs  ufeful,  he  did  not  neglect  the  politer  arts 
of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus  was  his  learning  at 
once  various  and  exact,  profound  and  agreeable. 

But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds,  in 
his  character,  but  the  fecond  place ;  his  virtue  was 
yet  much  more  uncommon  than  his  learning.  He 
was  an  admirable  example  of  temperance,  fortitude, 
humility,  and  devotion.  His  piety,  and  a  religious 
fenfe  of  his  dependance  on  God,  was  the  bafis  of  all 
his  virtues,  and  the  principle  of  his  whole  conduct. 
He  was  too  fenfible  of  his  weaknefs  to  aicribe  any 
thing  to  himfelf,  or  to  conceive  that  he  could  fubdue 
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paffion,  or  withftand  temptation,  by  his  own  natural 
power;  he  attributed  every  good  thought,  and  every 
laudable  action,  to  the  Father  of  goodnefs.  Being 
once  afked  by  a  friend,  who  had  often  admired  his 
patience  under  great  provocations,  whether  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by  what  means  he  had 
fo  entirely  fuppreiTed  that  impetuous  and  ungovern- 
able paflion  ?  he  anfwered,  with  the  utmoft  franknefs 
and  fincerity,  that  he  was  naturally  quick  of  refent- 
ment,  but  that  he  had,  by  daily  prayer  and  medita- 
tion, at  length  attained  to  this  maftery  over  him- 
felf. 

As  foon  as  he  rofe  in  the  morning,  it  was, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  his  daily  practice  to  retire 
for  an  hour  to  private  prayer  and  meditation ;  this, 
he  often  told  his  friends,  gave  him  fpirit  and  vigour 
in  the  bufinefs  of  the  day,  and  this  he  therefore  com- 
mended as  the  beft  rule  of  life ;  for  nothing,  he  knew, 
could  fupport  the  foul  in  all  diftrefies  but  a  confidence 
in  a  Supreme  Being,  nor  can  a  fteady  and  rational 
magnanimity  flow  from  any  other  fource  than  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the  divine  favour. 

He  afierted  on  all  occafions  the  divine  authority, 
and  facred  efficacy  of  the  holy  fcriptures  j  and  main- 
tained that  they  alone  taught  the  way  of  falvation, 
and  that  they  only  could  give  peace  of  mind.  The 
excellency  of  the  Chriftian  religion  was  the  frequent 
fubje6t  of  his  converfation.  A  Uriel:  obedience  to  the 
doflrine,  and  a  diligent  imitation  of  the  example  of 
our  Bleflfed  Saviour,  he  often  declared  to  be  the 
foundation  of  true  tranquillity.  He  recommended  to 
his  friends  a  careful  obfervation  of  the  precept  of 
Mofes  concerning  the  love  of  God  and  man.  He 
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worlhipped  God  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  without  attempt- 
ing to  enquire  into  his  nature.  He  defired  only  to 
think  of  God,  what  God  knows  of  himfelf.  There 
he  flopped,  left,  by  indulging  his  own  ideas,  he 
fhould  form  a  Deity  from  his  own  imagination,  and 
fin  by  falling  down  before  him.  To  the  will  of  God 
he  paid  an  abfolute  fubmiflion,  without  endeavouring 
to  difcover  the  realbn  of  his  determinations ;  and  this 
he  accounted  the  firft  and  mod  inviolable  duty  of  a 
Chriftian.  When  he  heard  of  a  criminal  condemned 
to  die,  he  ufed  to  think,  who  can  tell  whether  this 
man  is  not  better  than  I  ?  or,  if  I  am  better,  it  is 
not  to  be  afcribed  to  myfelf,  but  to  the  goodnefs  of 
God. 

Such  were  the  fentiments  of  Boerhaave,  whofe 
words  we  have  added  in  the  note*.  So  far  was  this 
man  from  being  made  impious  by  philofophy,  or  vain 
by  knowledge,  or  by  virtue,  that  he  afcribed  all  his 
abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his  goodnefs  to  the 

*  "  Doctrinam  facris  literis  Hebraice  &  Grzece  traditam,  fb- 
lam  animae  falutarem  &  agnovit  &  fenfit.  Omni  opportunitate 
profitebatur  difciplinam,  quam  Jefus  Chriftus  ore  &  vita  expreffit, 
unice  tranquillitatem  dare  menti.  Semperquc  dixit  amicis,  pacem 
animi  haud  reperiundam  nifi  in  magno  Molis  praecepto  de  fincero 
amore  Dei  &  hominis  bene  obfervato.  Neque  extra  facra  monu- 
menta  ufpiam  inveniri,  quod  mentem  ierenet.  Deum  pius  adora- 
vit,  qui  eft.  Intelligere  de  Deo,  unice  volebat  id,  quod  Deus  de 
fe  intelligit.  Eo  contentus  ultra  nihil  requifivit,  ne  idololatria  er- 
raret.  In  voluntate  Dei  fie  requiefcebat,  ut  illius  nullam  omnino 
rationem  indagandam  putaret.  Hanc  unice  fupremam  omnium 
legem  effe  contendebat ;  deliberata  conHantia  perfecliffime  cclen- 
dam.  De  aliis  &  feipfo  fentiebat :  ut  quoties  criminis  reos  ad 
poenas  letales  damnatos  audiret,  femper  cogitaret,  faepe  diceret ; 
"  Quis  dixerat  annon  me  fint  meliores  ?  Utique,  li  ipfe  melior,  id 
"  non  mihi  audlori  tribuendum  effe  palam  aio,  confiteor ;  fed  ita 
"  largienti  Deo."  Orig.  Edit. 
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grace  of  God.  May  his  example  extend  its  influence 
to  his  admirers  and  followers  !  May  thofe  who  ftudy 
his  writings  imitate  his  life  !  and  thofe  who  endeavour 
after  his  knowledge  afpire  likewife  to  his  piety  ! 

He  married,  September  17,  1710,  Mary  Drolen- 
veaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a  burgo-mafter  of  Ley- 
den,  by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who  furvives 
her  father,  and  three  other  children  who  died  in  their 
infancy. 

The  works  of  this  great  writer  are  fo  generally 
known,  and  fo  -highly  efteemed,  that,  though  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  enumerate  them  in  the  order  of 
time  in  which  they  were  publifhed,  it  is  wholly  unne- 
ceflary  to  give  any  other  account  of  them. 

He  publifhed  in  1707,  "  Inftitutiones  Medicse," 
to  which  he  added  in  1708  cf  Aphorifmi  de  cogno- 
"  fcendis  &  curandis  morbis." 

1710,  "  Index  ftirpium  in  horto  academico." 

1719,  "  De  materia  medica,  &  remediorum  for- 
"  mulis  liber;"  and  in  1727  a  fecond  edition. 

1720,  "  Alter  index  ftirpium,"  &c.  adorned  with 
plates,  and  containing  twice  the  number  of  plants  as 
the  former. 

1722,  "  Epiftola  ad  cl.  Ruifchium,  qua  fententiam 
"  Malpighianam  de  glandulis  defendit." 

1724,  "  Atrocis  nee  prius  defcripti  morbi  hiftoria 
<{  illuftriffimi  baronis  WafTen arise." 

1725,  "  Opera  anatomica  &  chirurgica  Andrese 
"  Vefalii,"  with  the  life  of  Vefalius. 

1728,  tc  Altera  atrocis  rariffimique  morbi  marchi- 
"  onis  de  Sanclo  Albano  hiftoria." 

"  Auftores  de  lue  Aphrodifiaca,  cum  trafbatu 
"  prasfixo." 
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1731,  "  Aretaei  Cappadocis  nova  editio." 

i?32>  <c  Elementa  chemiae." 

1734,  <c  Obfervata  de  argento  vivo,  ad  reg.  foe.  & 
"  acad.  fcient." 

Thefe  are  the  writings  of  the  great  Boerhaave, 
which  have  made  all  encomiums  ufelefs  and  vain, 
fince  no  man  can  attentively  perufe  them  without 
admiring  the  abilities,  and  reverencing  the  virtue  of 
the  author  *. 

*  Gent.  Mag.  1739.  p.  176. 
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AT  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war  with 
an  enemy,  whofe  infults,  ravages,  and  barba- 
rities, have  long  called  for  vengeance,  an  account  of 
fuch  Englifti  commanders  as  have  merited  the  ac- 
knowledgments of  pofterity,  by  extending  the  power, 
and  raifing  the  honour  of  their  country,  feem  to  be 
no  improper  entertainment  for  our  readers*.  We 
Ihall  therefore  attempt  a  fuccincl  narration  of  the  life 
and  actions  of  admiral  Blake,  in  which  we  have  no- 
thing farther  in  view  than  to  do  juftice  to  his  bravery 
and  conduct,  without  intending  any  parallel  between 
his  atchievements  and  thofe  of  our  prefent  admirals. 

ROBERT  BLAKE  was  born  at  Bridgwater,  in  So- 
merfetfhire,  in  Auguft  1598,  his  father  being  a  mer- 
chant of  that  place,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune  by  the  Spanifli  trade.  Of  his  earlieft  years 
we  have  no  account,  and  therefore  can  amufe  the 
reader  with  none  of  thofe  prognofticks  of  his  future 
actions,  fo  often  met  with  in  memoirs. 

In  1615  he  entered  into  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
where  he  continued  till  1623,  though  without  being 

f  This  Life  was  firft  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
the  year  1740. 
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much  countenanced  or  carefied  by  his  fuperiors,  for 
he  was  more  than  once  difappointed  in  his  endea- 
vours after  academical  preferments.     It  is  obfervable 
that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his  Athene  Oxonienfes)  afcribes 
the  repulie  he  met  with  at  Wadham  College,  where 
he  was  competitor  for  a  fellowfhip,  either  to  want  of 
learning,  or  of  ftature.    With  regard  to  the  firft  objec- 
tion, the  fame  writer  had  before  informed  us,  that  he 
was  an  early  rifer,  znAftudious,  though  he  fometimes 
relieved  his  attention  by  the  amufements  of  fowling 
and  fifhing.     As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not 
want  capacity,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  upon  this 
confeffion  of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not  fail  of 
being  learned,  at  leaft  in  the  degree  requifite  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  fellowfhip  j  and  may  fafely  afcribe  his 
disappointment  to  his  want  of  ftature,  it  being  the 
cuftom  of  Sir  Henry  Savil,  then  warden  of  that  col- 
lege, to  pay  much  regard  to  the  outward  appearance 
of  thofe  who  folicited  preferment  in  that  fociety.     So 
much  do  the  greatcft  events  owe  fometimes  to  acci- 
dent or  folly  ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
"  he  lived,"  fays  Clarendon,.  "  without  any  appear- 
"  ance  of  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than  he  was, 
"  but  inveighed  with  great  freedom  againft  the  li- 
"  cence  of  the  times,  and  power  of  the  court." 

In  1640  he  was  chofen  burgefs  for  Eridgwater  by 
the  Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  recommended 
himfelf  by  the  difapprobation  of  bifhop  Laud's  vio- 
lence and  feverity,  and  his  non-compliance  with  thofe 
new  ceremonies  which  he  was  then  endeavouring  to 
introduce. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  confor- 
mity with  his  avowed  principles,  declared  for  the  par- 
liament ; 
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liament;  and,  thinking  a  bare  declaration  for  right 
not  all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  raifed  a  troop  of  dra- 
goons for  his  party,  and  appeared  in  the  field  with  fo 
much  bravery,  that  he  was  in  a  fhort  time  advanced, 
without  meeting  any  of  thofe  obftructions  which  he 
had  encountered  in  the  univerfity. 

In  1645  he  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when  the 
Lord  Goring  came  before  it  with  an  army  of  10,000 
men.  The  town  was  ill  fortified,  and  unfupplied  with 
almoft  every  thing  neceflary  for  fupporting  a  fiege. 
The  flate  of  this  garriibn  encouraged  Colonel  Wind- 
ham,  who  was  acquainted  with  Blake,  to  propofe  a 
capitulation ;  which  was  rejected  by  Blake  with  indig- 
nation and  contempt :  nor  were  either  menaces  or  per- 
fuafions  of  any  effect,  for  he  maintained  the  place 
under  all  its  difadvantages,  till  the  fiege  was  raifed  by 
the  parliament's  army. 

He  continued,  on  many  other  occafions,  to  give 
proofs  of  an  infuperable  courage,  and  a  fteadinefs  of 
refolution  not  to  be  lhaken ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
firm  adherence  to  the  parliament,  joined  with  the 
borough  of  Taunton  in  returning  thanks  for  their 
refolution  to  make  no  more  addreffes  to  the  king. 
Yet  was  he  fo  far  from  approving  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  that  he  made  no  fcruple  of  declaring,  that 
he  would  venture  his  life  to  fave  him,  as  willingly  as 
he  had  done  to  ferve  the  parliament. 

In  February  1648-9,  he  was  made  a  commiflloner 
of  the  navy,  and  appointed  to  ferve  on  that  element, 
for  which  he  feems  by  nature  to  have  been  defigned. 
He  was  foon  afterwards  fent  in  purfuit  of  prince 
Rupert,  whom  he  (hut  up  in  the  harbour  of  Kingfale 
in  Ireland  for  feveral  months,  till  want  of  provifions, 

and 
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and  defpair  of  relief,  excited  the  prince  to  make  a 
daring  effort  for  his  efcape,  by  forcing  through  the 
parliament's  fleet:  this  defign  he  executed  with  his 
ufual  intrepidity,  and  fucceeded  in  it,  though  with 
the  lofs  of  three  {hips.  He  was  purfued  by  Blake 
to  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  into 
the  Tagus,  and  treated  with  great  diftinclion  by  the 
Portuguefe. 

Blake,  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  fent  to 
the  king  a  meflenger,  to  inform  him,  that  the  fleet 
in  his  port  belonging  to  the  publick  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  he  demanded  leave  to 
fall  upon  it.  This  being  refufed,  though  the  refufal 
was  in  very  foft  terms,  and  accompanied  with  decla- 
rations of  efteem,  and  a  prefent  of  provifions,  fo 
exafperated  the  admiral,  that,  without  any  hefitation, 
he  fell  upon  the  Portuguefe  fleet,  then  returning 
from  Brafil,  of  which  he  took  feventeen  (hips,  and 
burnt  three.  It  was  to  no  purpofe  that  the  king 
of  Portugal,  alarmed  at  fo  unexpected  a  deftruction, 
ordered  prince  Rupert  to  attack  him,  and  retake  the 
Brafil  fhips.  Blake  carried  home  his  prizes  without 
moleftation,  the  prince  not  having  force  enough 
to  purfue  him,  and  well  pleafed  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  quitting  a  port  where  he  could  no  longer 
be  protected, 

Blake  foon  fupplied  his  fleet  with  provifion,  and 
received  orders  to  make  reprifals  upon  the  French, 
who  had  fuffered  their  privateers  to  moleft  the 
Englifh  trade ;  an  injury  which,  in  thofe  days,  was 
always  immediately  refented,  and,  if  not  repaired, 
certainly  punifhed.  Sailing  with  this  commiflion,  he 
took  in  his  way  a  French  man  of  war  valued  at  a 

million. 
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million.  How  this  fhip  happened  to  be  fo  rich, 
we  are  not  informed ;  but  as  it  was  a  cruifer,  it 
is  probable  the  rich  lading  was  the  accumulated  plun- 
der of  many  prizes.  Then  following  the  unfortu- 
nate Rupert,  whofe  fleet  by  ftorms  and  battles  was 
now  reduced  to  five  fhips,  into  Carthagena,  he  de- 
manded leave  of  the  Spanifh  governor  to  attack 
him  in  the  harbour,  but  received  the  fame  anfwer 
which  had  been  returned  before  by  the  Portuguefe : 
"  That  they  had  a  right  to  protect  all  fhips  that 
"  came  into  their  dominions ;  that  if  the  admiral 
<f  were  forced  in  thither,  he  fhould  find  the  fame  fe- 
"  curity  ;  and  that  he  required  him  not  to  violate  the 
"  peace  of  a  neutral  port."  Blake  withdrew  upon 
this  anfwer  into  the  Mediterranean ;  and  Rupert  then 
leaving  Carthagena  entered  the  port  of  Malaga,  where 
he  burnt  and  funk  feveral  Englifh  merchant  fhips. 
Blake,  judging  this  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  neu- 
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trality  profefled  by  the  Spaniards,  now  made  no  fcru- 
ple  to  fall  upon  Rupert's  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Ma- 
laga, and,  having  deftroyed  three  of  his  (hips,  obliged 
him  to  quit  the  fea,  and  take  fanctuary  at  the  Spa- 
nifh  court. 

In  February  1650-1,  Blake,  flill  continuing  to 
cruife  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French  fhip  of 
confiderable  force,  and  commanded  the  captain  to 
come  on  board,  there  being  no  war  declared  between 
the  two  nations.  The  captain,  when  he  came,  was 
afked  by  him,  whether  "  he  was  willing  to  lay  down 
"  his  fword,  and  yield  ;"  which  he  gallantly  refufed, 
though  in  his  enemy's  power.  Blake,  fcorning  to 
take  advantage  of  an  artifice,  and  detefting  the  ap- 
pearance of  treachery,  told  him,  "  that  he  was  at 

"  liberty 
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"  liberty  to  go  back  to  his  (hip,  and  defend  it  as 
"  long  as  he  could."  The  captain  willingly  ac- 
cepted his  offer,  and  after  a  fight  of  two  hours  con- 
feffed  himfelf  conquered,  kifled  his  fword,  and  fur- 
rendered  it. 

In  1652  broke  out  the  memorable  war  between  the 
two  commonwealths  of  England   and  Holland ;    a 
war,  in  which  the  greateft  admirals,  that  perhaps  any 
age  has  produced,    were  engaged  on   each    fide,  in 
which  nothing  lefs  was  contefted  than  the  dominion 
of  the  fea,  and  which  was  carried  on  with  vigour, 
animofity,  and  refolution,  proportioned  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  difpute.     The  chief  commanders  of  the 
Dutch  fleets  were  Van  Trump,  De  Ruyter,  and  De 
Witt,  the  mod  celebrated  names  of  their  own  na- 
tions, and  who  had  been  perhaps   more  renowned, 
had  they  been  oppofed  by  any  other  enemies.     The 
States  of  Holland,  having  carried  on  their  trade  with- 
out oppofition,  and  almoft  without  competition,  not 
only  during    the   unaclive  reign   of  James  I.    but 
during  the  commotions  of  England,  had  arrived  to 
that  height  of  naval   power,   and    that  affluence  of 
wealth,  that,  with  the  arrogance  which  a  long- con- 
tinued profperity  naturally  produces,  they  began  to 
invent  new  claims,  and  to  treat  other  nations  with 
infolence,  which  nothing  can  defend  but  fuperiority 
of  force.     They  had  for  fome  time  made  uncom- 
mon preparations  at  a  vaft  expence,  and  had  equip- 
ped   a   large   fleet,    without   any    apparent    danger 
threatening  them,  or  any  avowed  defign  of  attacking 
their  neighbours.     This  unufual  armament  was  not 
beheld  by  the  Englilh  without  fome  jealoufy,   and 
care  was  taken  to  fit  out  fuch  a  fleet  as  might  fecure 
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the  trade  from  interruption,  and  the  coafls  from  in- 
fults  :  of  this  Blake  was  conftituted  admiral  for  nine 
months.     In  this  lunation  the  two  nations  remained, 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  each  other,    without 
acting  hoftilities  on  either  fide,  till  the  1 8th  of  May 
1652,    when  Van  Trump  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  fleet  of  forty- five  men  of  war.     Blake,  who 
had  then  but  twenty  fhips,  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Dutch  admiral  faluted  him  with  three  fmgle  fliots,  to 
require  that  he  fhould,  by  ftriking  his  flag,  jfhew  that 
refpecl:  to  the  Englifh,  which  is  due  to  every  nation 
in  their  own  dominions :    to  which  the  Dutchman 
anfwered  with  a  broadfide  j    and   Blake,  perceiving 
that  he  intended  to  difpute  the  point  of  honour,    ad- 
vanced with  his  own  Ihips  before  the  reft  of  his  fleet, 
that,  if  it  were  poflible,  a  general  battle  might  be 
prevented.     But   the   Dutch,    inftead   of  admitting 
him  to  treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  whole  fleet, 
without  any  regard  to  the  cuftoms  of  war,  or  the  law 
of  nations.     Blake  for  fome  time  flood  alone  againft 
their  whole  force,  till  the  reft  of  his  fquadron  coming 
up,  the  fight  was  continued  from  between  four  and 
five  in    the  afternoon  till  nine  at  night,    when  the 
Dutch  retired  with  the  lofs  of  two  fhips,  having  not 
deflroyed  a  fmgle  veflel,  nor  more  than  fifteen  men, 
mod  of  which  were  on  board  the  admiral,  who,  as 
he  wrote  to  the  parliament,  was  himfelf  engaged  for 
four  hours  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
being  the  mark  at  which  they  aimed  ;  and,  as  Whit- 
lock  relates,  received  above  a  thoufand  fhot.     Blake, 
in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the  particular  bleffing  and 
prefervation  of  God,  and  afcribes  his  fuccefs  to  the 
juftice  of  the  caufe,  the  Dutch  having  firft  attacked 

him 
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him  upon  the  Englilh  coaft.  It  is  indeed  little  lefs 
than  miraculous  that  a  thoufand  great  fhot  fhould  not 
do  more  execution  ;  and  thofe  who  will  not  admit  the 
interpofition  of  Providence,  may  draw  at  leaft  this 
inference  from  it,  that  the  braveft  man  is  not  always 
in  the  greateft  danger. 

In  July  he  met  the  Dutch  fifhery  fleet  with  a  convoy 
of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he  took,  with  100 
of  their  herring-buflfes.  And  in  September,  being 
ftationed  in  the  Downs  with  about  fixty  fail,  he  dif- 
covered  the  Dutch  admirals  De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter 
with  near  the  fame  number,  and  advanced  towards 
them  j  but  the  Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the  nature 
of  their  coaft,  and  fhallownefs  of  their  rivers,  to 
build  their  fhips  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  require 
lefs  depth  of  water  than  the  Englifh  veflels,  took 
advantage  of  the  form  of  their  (hipping,  and  flickered 
themfelves  behind  a  flat,  called  Kentijh  knock ;  fo 
that  the  Englifh,  finding  fome  of  their  fliips  aground, 
were  obliged  to  alter  their  courfe  j  but  perceiving 
early  the  next  morning  that  the  Hollanders  had  for- 
faken  their  ftation,  they  purfued  them  with  all  the 
fpeed  that  the  wind,  which  was  weak  and  uncertain, 
allowed,  but  found  themfelves  unable  to  reach  them 
with  the  bulk  of  their  fleet,  and  therefore  detached  fome 
of  the  lighted  frigates  to  chace  them.  Thefe  came 
fo  near  as  to  fire  upon  them  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon i  but  the  Dutch,  inftead  of  tacking  about, 
hoifted  their  fails,  fteered  toward  their  own  coaft,  and 
finding  themfelves  the  next  day  followed  by  the  whole 
Engliih  fleet,  retired  into  Goree.  The  failors  were 
eager  to  attack  them  in  their  own  harbours ;  but  a 
council  of  war  being  convened,  it  was  judged  impru- 
dent 
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dent  to  hazard  the  fleet  upon  the  fhoals,  or  to  engage 
in  any  important  enterprize  without  a  frefh  fupply  of 
provifions. 

That  in  this  engagement  the  victory  belonged  to 
the  EngHfh  is  beyond  difpute,  fmce,  without  the  lofs 
of  one  (hip,  and  with  no  more  than  forty  men  killed, 
they  drove  the  enemy  into  his  own  ports,  took  the 
rear  admiral  and  another  veflel,  and  fo  difcouraged 
the  Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not  agreed  in  their 
meafures,  that  De  Ruyter,  who  had  declared  againft 
hazarding  a  battle,  defired  to  refign  his  comrniffion> 
and  De  Witt,  who  had  infifted  upon  fighting,  fell 
fick,  as  it  was  fuppofed  with  vexation.  But  how 
great  the  lofs  of  the  Dutch  was,  is  not  certainly 
known ;  that  two  fhips  were  taken  they  are  too  wife 
to.  deny,  but  affirm  that  thofe  two  were  all  that 
were  deftroyed.  The  Englifh,  on  the  other  fide, 
affirm  that  three  of  their  veflels  were  difabled  at 
the  firft  encounter,  that  their  numbers  on  the  fe- 
cond  day  were  vifibly  diminifhed,  and  that  on  the 
laft  day  they  faw  three  or  four  Ihips  fink  in  their 
flight. 

De  Witt  being  now  difcharged  by  the  Hollanders 
as  unfortunate,  and  the  chief  command  reftored  to 
Van  Trump,  great  preparations  were  made  for  re- 
trieving their  reputation,  and  repairing  their  loiTes. 
Their  endeavours  were  afilfted  by  the  Englifh  them- 
felves,  now  made  factious  by  fuccefs  j  the  men  who 
were  intruded  with  the  civil  adminiftration  being  jea- 
lous of  thofe  whofe  military  commands  had  procured  fb 
much  honour,  left  they  who  raifed  them  ihould  be 
eclipfed  by  them.  Such  is  generally  the  revolution  of 
affairs  in  every  (late;  danger  and  diftrefs  produce 
VOL.  XII.  E  unanimity 
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unanimity  and  bravery,  virtues  which  are  feldom  un- 
attended with  fuccefs  ;  but  fuccefs  is  the  parent  of 
pride,  and  pride  of  jealoufy  and  faction;  faction 
makes  way  for  calamity,  and  happy  is  that  nation 
whofe  calamities  renew  their  unanimity.  Such  is  the 
rotation  of  interefts,  that  equally  tend  to  hinder  the 
total  definition  of  a  people,  and  to  obftruct  an  ex- 
orbitant increafe  of  power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detachments, 
and  lay  with  no  more  than  forty  fail  in  the  Downs, 
very  ill  provided  both  with  men  and  ammunition,  and 
expecting  new  fupplies  from  thofe  whofe  animofity 
hindered  them  from  providing  them,  and  who  chofe 
rather  to  fee  the  trade  of  their  country  diftrefied,  than 
the  fea- officers  exalted  by  a  new  acquifition  of  honour 
and  influence. 

Van  Trump,  defirous  of  diftinguifhing  himfelf  at 
the  refumpdon  of  his  command  by  fome  remarkable 
action,  had  affembled  eighty  (hips-  of  war,  and  ten 
firefhips,  and  fleered  towards  the  Downs,  where 
Blake,  with  whofe  condition  and  ftrength  he  was 
probably  acquainted,  was  then  ftationed.  Blake,  not 
able  to  reftrain  his  natural  ardour,  or  perhaps  not 
fully  informed  of  the  fuperiority  of  his  enemies,  put 
out  to  encounter  them,  though  his  fleet  was  fo 
weakly  manned,  that  half  of  his  fhips  were  obliged 
to  lie  idle  without  engaging,  for  want  of  failors. 
The  force  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  therefore  fuf- 
taincd  by  about  twenty- two  fhips.  Two  of  the 
Englifh  frigates,  named  the  Vanguard  and  the  Vic- 
tory, after  having  for  a  long  time  flood  engaged 
amidft  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  through  without 
much  injury,  nor  did  the  Englifh  lofe  any  fhips 
2  till 
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till  the  evening,  when  the  Garland  carrying  forty 
guns  was  boarded  at  once  by  two  great  fhips,  which 
were  oppofed  by  the  Englifh  till  they  had  fcarcely 
any  men  left  to  defend  the  decks  ;  then  retiring  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  veffel,  they  blew  up  their  decks, 
which  were  now  pofTefied  by  the  enemy,  and  at 
length  were  overpowered  and  taken.  The  Bonaven- 
ture,  a  ftout  well-built  merchant-fhip,  going  to  re- 
lieve the  Garland,  was  attacked  by  a  man  of  war, 
and,  after  a  ftout  refiftance,  in  which  the  captain, 
who  defended  her  with  the  utmoft  bravery,  was 
killed,  was  likewife  carried  off  by  the  Dutch.  Blake, 
in  the  Triumph,  feeing  the  Garland  in  diftrefs, 
preffed  forward  to  relieve  her,  but  in  his  way  had 
his  foremaft  fhattered,  and  was  himfelf  boarded  ;  but 
beating  off  the  enemies,  he  difengaged  himfelf,  and 
retired  into  the  Thames  with  the  lofs  only  of  two 
fhips  of  force,  and  four  fmall  frigates,  but  with  his 
whole  fleet  much  fhattered.  Nor  was  the  victory 
gained  at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithftanding  the  unufual 
difproportion  of  ftrength  j  for  of  the  Dutch  flagfhips 
one  was  blown  up,  and  the  other  two  difabled ;  a 
proof  of  the  Englifh  bravery,  which  fliould  have  in- 
duced Van  Trump  to  have  fpared  the  infolence  of 
carrying  a  broom  at  his  topmaft  in  his  triumphant 
paffage  through  the  channel,  which  he  intended  as  a 
declaration  that  he  would  fweep  the  feas  of  the 
Englifh  fhipping ;  this,  which  he  had  little  reafon 
to  think  of  accomplilhing,  he  foon  after  perifhed  in 
attempting. 

There  are  fometimes  obfervations  and  enquiries^ 

which  all  hiftorians  feem  to  decline  by  agreement,  of 

which  this  action  may  afford  us  an  example :  nothing 
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appears  at  the  fird  view  more  to  demand  our  curiofity, 
or  afford  matter  for  examination,  than  this  wild  en- 
counter of  twenty-two  fhips  with  a  force,  according 
to  their  accounts  who  favour  the  Dutch,  three 
times  fuperior.  Nothing  can  judify  a  commander 
in  fighting  under  fuch  di  fad  vantages,  but  the  impof- 
fibility  of  retreating.  But  what  hindered  Blake  from 
retiring  as  well  before  the  fight  as  after  it  ?  To  fay 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  is 
to  impute  to  him  a  very  criminal  degree  of  negli- 
gence j  and,  at  lead,  it  muft  be  confefled  that,  from 
the  time  he  faw  them,  he  could  not  but  know  that 
they  were  too  powerful  to  be  oppoled  by  him,  and 
even  then  there  was  time  for  retreat.  To  urge  the 
ardour  of  his  failors,  is  to  dived  him  of  the  au- 
thority of  a  commanderj  and  to  charge  him  with  the 
mod  reproachful  weaknefs  that  can  enter  into  the 
character  of  a  general.  To  mention  the  impetuofity 
of  his  own  courage,  is  to  make  the  blame  of  his  te- 
merity equal  to  the  praife  of  his  valour;  which  leems 
indeed  to  be  the  mod  gentle  cenfure  that  the  truth 
of  hidory  will  allow.  We  mud  then  admit,  amidd 
our  eulogies  and  applaufes,  that  the  great,  the  wife, 
and  the  valiant  Blake  was  once  betrayed  to  an  in- 
confiderate  and  defperate  enterprize,  by  the  refidlefs 
ardour  of  his  own  fpirit,  and  a  noble  jealoufy  of  the 
honour  of  his  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
revenging  his  lofs,  and  redraining  the  infolence  of 
the  Dutch.  On  the  i8th  of  February  1652-3,  Blake 
being  at  the  head  of  eighty  fail,  and  affided,  at  his 
own  requed,  by  colonels  Monk  and  Dean,  efpied 
Van  Trump  with  a  fleet  of  above  100  men  of  war 

as 
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as  Clarendon  relates,  of  70  by  their  own  publick  ac- 
counts, and  300  merchantfhips  under  his  convoy. 
The  Englifh,  with  their  ufual  intrepidity,  advanced 
towards  them ;  and  Blake  in  the  Triumph,  in  which 
he  always  led  his  fleet,  with  twelve  (hips  more,  came 
to  an  engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  and  by  the  difparity  of  their  force  was  reduced 
to  the  lad  extremity,  having  received  in  his  hull  no 
fewer  than  700  Ihots,  when  Lawfon  in  the  Fairfax 
canoe  to  his  affiftance.  The  reft  of  the  Englifh 
fleet  now  came  in,  and  the  fight  was  continued  with 
the  utmoft  degree  of  vigour  and  refolution,  till  the 
night  gave  the  Dutch  an  opportunity  of  retiring, 
with  the  lofs  of  one  flagfhip,  and  fix  other  men  of 
war.  The  Englifh  had  many  veflels  damaged,  but 
none  loft.  On  board  Lawfon's  fhip  were  killed  100 
men,  and  as  many  on  board  Blake's,  who  loft  his  captain 
and  fecretary,  and  himfelf  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 
Blake  having  fet  aihore  his  wounded  men,  failed 
in  purfuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  fent  his  convoy  be- 
fore, and  himfelf  retired  fighting  towards  Bulloign. 
Blake  ordered  his  light  frigates  to  follow  the  mer- 
chants, ftill  continued  to  harafs  Van  Trump,  and 
on  the  third  day,  the  2oth  of  February,  the  two 
fleets  came  to  another  battle,  in  which  Van  Trump 
once  more  retired  before  the  Englifli,  and,  mak- 
ing ufe  of  the  peculiar  form  of  his  (hipping,  fe- 
cured  himfelf  in  the  fhoals.  The  accounts  of  this 
fight,  as  of  all  the  others,  are  various ;  but  the 
Dutch  writers  themfelves  confefs  that  they  loft  eight 
men  of  war,  and  more  than  twenty-merchant  (hips  • 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  fuffered  much  more  than 
E  3  they 
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they  are  willing  to  allow,  for  thefe  repeated  defeats 
provoked  the  common  people  to  riots  and  infurrec- 
tions,  and  obliged  the  States  to  afk,  though  ineffec- 
tually, for  peace. 

In  April  following  the  form  of  government  in 
England  was  changed,  and  the  fupreme  authority  af- 
fumed  by  Cromwell ;  upon  which  occafion  Blake, 
with  his  afTociates,  declared  that,  notwithstanding  the 
change  in  the  adminiftration,  they  fhould  Hill  be 
ready  to  difcharge  their  truft,  and  to  defend  the  na- 
tion from  infults,  injuries,  and  encroachments.  "  It 
"  is  not,"  fays  Blake,  "  the  bufinefs  of  a  feaman  to 
"  mind  ftate- affairs,  but  to  hinder  foreigners  from 
<c  fooling  us."  This  was  the  principle  from  which 
he  never  deviated,  and  which  he  always  endea- 
voured to  inculcate  in  the  fleer,  as  the  fureft  founda- 
tion of  unanimity  and  fteadinefs.  "  Difturb  not 
"  one  another  with  domeftic  difputes,  but  remember 
"  that  we  are  Englifli,  and  our  enemies  are  foreigners. 
"  Enemies  !  which,  let  what  party  foever  prevail,  it 
"  is  equally  the  intereft  of  our  country  to  humble 
"  and  reftrain." 

After  the  3Oth  of  April  1653,  Blake,  Monk,  and 
Dean,  failed  out  of  the  Englidi  harbours  with  100 
men  of  war,  and,  finding  the  Dutch  with  feventy 
fail  on  their  own  coafls,  drove  them  to  the  Texel,  and 
took  fifty  doggers.  Then  they  failed  northward  in 
purfuit  of  Van  Trump,  who,  having  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chants under  his  convoy,  durft  not  enter  the  channel, 
but  fleered  towards  the  Sound,  and  by  great  dex- 
terity and  addrefs  efcaped  the  three  Englifh  admirals, 
and  brought  all  his  (hips  into  their  harbour  ;  then, 
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knowing  that.  Blake  was  dill  in  the  North,  came  be- 
fore Dover,  and  fired  upon  that  town,  but  was  driven 
off  by  the  caftle. 

Monk  and  Dean  (lationed  themfelves  again  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the  Dutch  in 
their  own  ports  with  eighty  fail ;  but  hearing  that 
Van  Trump  was  at  Goree  with  120  men  of  war,  they 
ordered  all  fhips  of  force  in  the  river  and  ports  to  re- 
pair to  them. 

On  June  jd,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engagement, 
in  the  beginning  of  which  Dean  was  carried  off  by 
a  cannon  ball ;  yet  the  fight  continued  from  about 
twelve  to  fix  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Dutch  gave 
way,  and  retreated  fighting. 

On  the  4th,  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  came  up  with 
eighteen  frefh  (hips,  and  procured  the  Englifh  a  com- 
plete victory  ;  nor  could  the  Dutch  any  otherwife  pre- 
ferve  their  fhips  than  by  retiring  once  more  into  the 
flats  and  fhallows,  where  the  largeft  of  the  Englifh 
veffels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  battle  Van  Trump  boarded  vice-admiral 
Pen  j  but  was  beaten  off,  and  himfelf  boarded,  and 
reduced  to  blow  up  his  decks,  of  which  the  Englifh 
had  gotten  poffeffion.  He  was  then  entered  at  once 
by  Pen  and  another  j  nor  could  pofiibly  have  efcaped, 
had  not  De  Ruyter  and  De  Witt  arrived  at  that  in- 
ftant  and  refcued  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  extenuate 
their  lofs  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no  more  than 
eight  fhips  to  have  been  taken  or  deflroyed,  it  is 
evident  that  they  muft  have  received  much  greater 
damages,  not  only  by  the  accounts  of  more  impartial 
hiftorians,  but  by  the  remonflrances  and  exclamations 
£4  of 
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of  their  admirals  themfelves;  Van  Trump  declaring 
before  the  States,  that  "  without  a  numerous  rein- 
<f  forcement  of  large  men  of  war,  he  could  ferve 
"  them  no  morej"  and  De  Witt  crying  out  before 
them,  with  the  natural  warmth  of  his  character, 
t(  Why  fhould  I  be  filent  before  my  lords  and  maf- 
"  ters  ?  The  Englifli  are  our  mailers,  and  by  con- 
"  fequence  matters  of  the  fea." 

In  November  1654,  Blake  was  fent  by  Cromwell 
into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
may  be  faid  to  have  received  the  homage  of  all  that 
part  of  the  world,  being  equally  courted  by  the 
haughty  Spaniards,  the  furly  Dutch,  and  the  lawlefs 
Algerines. 

In  March  1656,  having  forced  Algiers  to  fubmif- 
fion,  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  and  demand- 
ed reparation  for  the  robberies  practifed  upon  the 
Englilh  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and  infifted  that 
the  captives  of  his  nation  fhould  be  fet  at  liberty. 
The  governor  having  planted  batteries  along  the 
fliore,  and  drawn  up  his  fhips  under  the  caftles,  fent 
Blake  an  haughty  and  infolent  anfwer,  "  There  are 
"  our  caftles  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino,"  faid  he} 
"  upon  which  you  may  do  your  worft  j"  adding 
other  menaces  and  infults,  and  mentioning  in  terms 
of  ridicule  the  inequality  of  a  fight  between  fhips  and 
caftles.  Blake  had  likewife  demanded  leave  to  take 
in  water,  which  was  refufed  him.  Fired  with  this  in- 
human and  infolent  treatment,  he  curled  his  whifkers, 
as  was  his  cuftom  when  he  was  angry,  and  entering 
Porto  Ferino  with  his  great  fhips,  difcharged  his  (hot 
fo  fad  upon  the  batteries  and  caftles,  that  in  two 
hours  the  guns  were  difmounted,  and  the  works  for- 
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Taken,  though  he  was  at  firft  expofed  to  the  fire  of 
fixty  cannon.  He  then  ordered  his  officers  to  fend 
out  their  long  boats  well  manned  to  feize  nine  of  the 
piratical  fhips  lying  in  the  road,  himfelf  continuing 
to  fire  upon  the  caftle.  This  was  fo  bravely  execut- 
ed, that  with  the  lofs  of  only  twenty-five  men  killed, 
and  forty-eight  wounded,  all  the  (hips  were  fired  in 
the  fight  of  Tunis.  Thence  failing  to  Tripoli,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  that  nation  j  then  return- 
ing to  Tunis,  he  found  nothing  but  fubmiffion. 
And  fuch  indeed  was  his  reputation,  that  he  met 
with  no  farther  oppofition,  but  collected  a  kind  of 
tribute  from  the  princes  of  thofe  countries,  his  bu- 
finefs  being  to  demand  reparation  for  all  the  injuries 
offered  to  the  Englifh  during  the  civil  wars.  He  ex- 
afted  from  the  duke  of  Tufcany  60,000  /.  and,  as  it 
is  faid,  fent  home  fixteen  fhips  laden  with  the  ef- 
fects which  he  had  received  from  leveral  ftates. 

The  refpedt  with  which  he  obliged  all  foreigners  to 
treat  his  countrymen,  appears  from  a  ftory  related^by 
bifhop  Burnet.  When  he  lay  before  Malaga,  in  a 
time  of  peace  with  Spain,  fome  of  his  failors  went 
alhore,  and  meeting  a  proceflion  of  the  hoft,  not 
only  refufed  to  pay  any  refpeft  to  it,  but  laughed 
at  thofe  that  did.  The  people,  being  put  by  one  of 
the  priefts  upon  refenting  this  indignity,  fell  upon 
them,  and  beat  them  feverely.  When  they  returned 
to  their  fliip,  they  complained  of  their  ill  treatment ; 
upon  which  Blake  fent  to  demand  the  pried  who  had 
procured  it.  The  viceroy  anfwered  that,  having  no 
authority  over  the  priefts,  he  could  not  fend  him :  to 
which  Blake  replied,  "  that  he  did  not  enquire  into 
"  the  extent  of  the  viceroy's  authority,  but  that  if 
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"  the  prieft  were  not  fent  within  three  hours,  he 
"  would  burn  the  town."  The  viceroy  then  fent 
the  prieft  to  him,  who  pleaded  the  provocation  given 
by  the  feamen.  Blake  bravely  and  rationally  aniwer- 
ed,  that  if  he  had  complained  to  him,  he  would  have 
punifhed  them  feverely,  for  he  would  not  have  his 
men  affront  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  any  place  j 
but  that  he  was  angry  that  the  Spaniards  fhould  af- 
fume  that  power,  for  he  would  have  all  the  world 
know  "  that  an  Englifhman  was  only  to  be  punifhed 
"  by  an  Engliihman."  So  having  ufed  the  prieft 
civilly,  he  fent  him  back,  being  fatisfied  that  he  was 
in  his  power.  This  condu6l  fo  much  pleafed  Crom- 
well, that  he  read  the  letter  in  council  with  great  fa- 
tisfaftion,  and  faid,  "  he  hoped  to  make  the  name 
*'  of  an  Engliihman  as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman 
"  had  been." 

In  1656,  the  Protector  having  declared  war  againft 
Spain,  difpatched  Blake  with  twenty-five  men  of  war 
to  infeft  their  coafts,  and  intercept  their  fhipping.  In 
purfuance  of  thefe  orders  he  cruifed  all  winter  about 
the  Streights,  and  then  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  Cales,  where  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  Spanifh  plate- fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Santa-Cruz,  in  the  ifle  of  Teneriffe.  On  the  ijth 
of  April  1657,  he  departed  from  Cales,  and  on  the 
2Oth  arrived  at  Santa-  Cruz,  where  he  found  fixteen 
Spanifh  veflels.  The  bay  was  defended  on  the 
northfide  by  a  caftle  well  mounted  with  cannon,  and 
in  other  parts  with  feven  forts  with  cannon  propor- 
tioned to  the  bignefs,  all  united  by  a  line  of  com- 
munication manned  with  mufqueteers.  The  Spanifh 
admiral  drew  up  his  fmall  Ihips  under  the  cannon 
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of  the  caftle,  and  ftationed  fix  great  galleons  with 
their  broadfides  to  the  fea :  an  advantageous  and 

O 

prudent  difpofition,  but  of  little  effeft  againft  the 
Englifh  commander  j  who  determining  to  attack 
them,  ordered  Stayner  to  enter  the  bay  with  his 
fquadron ;  then,  porting  fome  of  his  larger  fhips  to 
play  upon  the  fortifications,  himfelf  attacked  the 
galleons,  which,  after  a  gallant  refiftance,  were  at 
length  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  though  the  leaft 
of  them  was  bigger  than  the  biggeft  of  Blake's  fhips. 
The  forts  and  fmaller  veflels  being  now  fhattered  and 
forfaken,  the  whole  fleet  was  fet  on  fire,  the  galleons 
by  Blake,  and  the  fmalleft  veflels  by  Stayner,  the 
Englifh  veflels  being  too  much  fhattered  in  the  fight 
to  bring  them  away.  Thus  was  the  whole  plate-fleet 
deftroyed,  Cf  and  the  Spaniards,"  according  to  Ra- 
pin's  remark,  "  fuftained  a  great  lofs  of  fhips,  mo- 
"  ney,  men,  and  merchandize,  while  the  Englifli 
"  gained  nothing  but  glory/'  As  if  he  that  increafes 
the  military  reputation  of  a  people  did  not  increafe 
their  power,  and  he  that  weakens  his  enemy  in  effect 
ftrengthens  himfelf. 

<e  The  whole  acYion,"  fays  Clarendon,  "  was  fo 
"  incredible,  that  all  men,  who  knew  the  place,  won- 
cf  dered  that  any  fober  man,  with  what  courage  fo- 
"  ever  endued,  would  ever  have  undertaken  it,  and 
"  they  could  hardly  perfuade  themfelves  to  be- 
*f  lieve  what  they  had  done  :  while  the  Spaniards 
"  comforted  themfelves  with  the  belief,  that  they 
"  were  devils  and  not  men  who  had  deftroyed  them 
"  in  fuch  a  manner.  So  much  a  ftrong  refolution  of 
cc  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to  pafs,  that 
"  no  refiftance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  difap- 
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"  point  them ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
"  how  fmall  a  lofs  the  Englifh  fuftained  in  this 
"  unparalleled  action,  not  one  fhip  being  left  be- 
tf  hind,  and  the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding 
"  200  men ;  when  the  {laughter  on  board  the  Spa- 
"  nifh  Ihips  and  on  fhore  was  incredible."  The 
general  cruifed  for  fome  time  afterwards  with  his 
victorious  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  Cales,  to  intercept 
the  Spanifh  {hipping  j  but  rinding  his  conftitution 
broken  by  the  fatigue  of  the  laft  three  years,  de- 
termined to  return  home,  and  died  before  he  came 
to  land. 

His  body  was  embalmed,  and,  having  lain  fome 
time  in  (late  at  Greenwich-houfe,  was  buried  in 
Henry  VITs  chapel,  with  all  the  funeral  folemnity 
due  to  the  remains  of  a  man  fo  famed  for  his  bra- 
very, and  fo  fpotlefs  in  his  integrity  ;  nor  is  it  with- 
out regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate  the  treatment 
his  body  met  a  year  after  the  Reftoration,  when  it 
was  taken  up  by  exprefs  command,  and  buried  in  a 
pit  in  St.  Margaret's  church-yard.  Had  he  been 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  Charles  I.  to  infult  his  body 
had  been  a  mean  revenge  j  but,  as  he  was  innocent, 
it  was,  at  leaft,  inhumanity,  and,  perhaps,  ingrati- 
tude. "  Let  no  man,"  fays  the  oriental  proverb, 
"  pull  a  dead  lion  by  the  beard." 

But  that  regard  which  was  denied  his  body  has 
been  paid  to  his  better  remains,  his  name  and  his 
memory.  Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to  deny  him 
the  praife  of  intrepidity,  honefty,  contempt  of  wealth, 
and  love  of  his  country.  "  He  was  the  firft  man," 
fays  Clarendon,  "  that  declined  the  old  track,  and 
"  made  it  apparent  that  the  fciences  might  be  at- 
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ct  tained  in  lefs  time  than  was  imagined.  He  was 
"  the  firft  man  that  brought  fhips  to  contemn  caftles 
"  on  fhore,  which  had  ever  been  thought  very 
<e  formidable,  but  were  difcovered  by  him  to  make 
"  a  noife  only,  and  to  fright  thofe  who  could  rarely 
"  be  hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  firft  that  infufed 
<f  that  proportion  of  courage  into  feamen,  by  mak- 
"  ing  them  fee,  by  experience,  what  mighty  things 
"  they  could  do  if  they  were  refolved,  and  taught 
"  them  to  fight  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  the  water ;  and 
<f  though  he  has  been  very  well  imitated  and  follow- 
"  ed,  was  the  firft  that  gave  the  example  of  that 
<f  kind  of  naval  courage,  and  bold  and  refolute 
"  atchievements." 

To  this  atteftation  of  his  military  excellence,  it 
may  be  proper  to  fubjoin  an  account  of  his  moral 
character  from  the  author  of  Lives  Englt/h  and 
Foreign.  "  He  was  jealous,"  fays  that  writer,  "  of 
"  the  liberty  of  the  fubjecl:,  and  the  glory  of  his 
"  nation  j  and  as  he  made  ufe  of  no  mean  artifices 
<c  to  raife  himfelf  to  the  higheft  command  at  fea,  fo 
tc  he  needed  no  intereft  but  his  merit  to  fupport  him 
"  in  it.  He  fcorned  nothing  more  than  money, 
"  which,  as  fail  as  it  came  in,  was  laid  out  by  him 
"  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  and  to  (hew  that  he 
"  was  animated  by  that  brave  publick  fpirit,  which 
<f  has  fince  been  reckoned  rather  romantick  than 
"  heroick.  And  he  was  fo  difmterefted,  that  though 
<c  no  man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich  him- 
"  felf  than  he,  who  had  taken  fo  many  millions 
"  from  the  enemies  of  England,  yet  he  threw  it  all 
"  into  the  publick  treafury,  and  did  not  die  5007. 
"  richer  than  his  father  left  him;  which  the  author 
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"  avers  from  his  perfonal  knowledge  of  his  family 
"  and  their  circumftances,  having  been  bred  up  in 
"  it,  and  often  heard  his  brother  give  this  account 
"  of  him.  He  was  religious  according  to  the  pre- 
"  tended  purity  of  thefe  times,  but  would  frequently 
"  allow  himfelf  to  be  merry  with  his  officers,  and  by 
"  his  tendernefs  and  generofity  to  the  feamen  had 
"  fo  endeared  himfelf  to  them,  that  when  he  died 
"  they  lamented  his  lofs  as  that  of  a  common 
"  father." 

Inftead  of  more  teftimonies,  his  character  may  be 
properly  concluded  with  one  incident  of  his  life,  by 
which  it  appears  how  much  the  fpirit  of  Blake  was 
fuperior  to  all  private  views.  His  brother,  in  the 
laft  action  with  the  Spaniards,  having  not  done  his 
duty,  was  at  Blake's  defire  difcarded,  and  the  Ihip 
was  given  to  another ;  yet  was  he  not  lefs  regardful 
of  him  as  a  brother,  for  when  he  died  he  left  him 
his  eftate,  knowing  him  well  qualified  to  adorn  or 
enjoy  a  private  fortune,  though  he  had  found  him 
unfit  to  ferve  his  country  in  a  public  character,  and 
had  therefore  not  fuffered  him  to  rob  it. 


SIR     FRANCIS     DRAKE*. 


FRANCIS  DRAKE  was  the  fon  of  a  clergy. 
man  in  Devonfhire,  who  being  inclined  to  the 
doclrine  of  the  Proteftants,  at  that  time  much  op- 
pofed  by  Henry  VIII.  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
place  of  refidence  into  Kent  for  refuge,  from  the 
perfecution  raifed  againft  him,  and  thofe  of  the  fame 
opinion,  by  the  law  of  the  fix  articles. 

How  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  fupported, 
was  not  known  ;  nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  firft 
years  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  life,  of  any  difpofition 
to  hazards  and  adventures  which  might  have  been 
difcovered  in  his  childhood,  or  of  the  education 
which  qualified  him  for  fuch  wonderful  attempts. 

We  are  only  informed,  that  he  was  put  apprentice 
by  his  father  to  the  matter  of  a  fmall  vefiel  that  traded 
to  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  under  whom  he 
probably  learned  the  rudiments  of  navigation,  and 
familiarifed  himfelf  to  the  dangers  and  hardfhips  of 
the  fea. 

But  how  few  opportunities  foever  he  might  have  in 
this  part  of  his  life  for  the  exercife  of  his  courage, 
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he  gave  fo  many  proofs  of  diligence  and  fidelity,  that 
his  matter  dying  unmarried  left  him  his  little  veflel 
in  reward  of  his  fervices;  a  circumftance  that  de- 
lerves  to  be  remembered,  not  only  as  it  may  illuftrate 
the  private  character  of  this  brave  man,  but  as  it  may 
hint,  to  all  thofe  who  may  hereafter  propofe  his 
condufl  for  their  imitation,  That  virtue  is  the  fureft 
foundation  both  of  reputation  and  fortune,  and  that 
the  firft  ftep  to  greatnefs  is  to  be  honeft. 

If  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an  inci- 
dent at  the  firft  view  fo  inconfiderable,  it  might  be 
added,  That  it  deferves  the  reflection  of  thofe,  who, 
when  they  are  engaged  in  affairs  not  adequate  tu 
their  abilities,  pafs  them  over  with  a  contemptuous 
neglect,  and  while  they  amufe  themfelves  with  chi- 
merical fchemes,  and  plans  of  future  undertakings, 
fuffer  every  opportunity  of  fmaller  advantage  to  (lip 
away  as  unworthy  their  regard.  They  may  learn 
from  the  example  of  Drake,  that  diligence  in  em- 
ployments of  lefs  confequence  is  the  moft  fuccefsful 
introduction  to  greater  enterprizes. 

After  having  followed  for  fome  time  his  matter's 
profedion,  he  grew  weary  of  fo  narrow  a  province, 
and,  having  fold  his  little  veflel,  ventured  his  effects 
in  the  new  trade  to  the  Weft-Indies,  which,  having 
not  been  long  difcovered,  and  very  little  frequented 
by  the  Englifh  till  that  time,  were  conceived  fo  much 
to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no  voyage  thither  could 
fail  of  being  recompenfed  by  great  advantages.  No- 
thing was  talked  of  among  the  mercantile  or  adven- 
turous part  of  mankind,  but  the  beauty  and  riches  of 
this  new  world.  Frefh  difcoveries  were  frequently 
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made,  new  countries  and  nations  never  heard  of 
before  were  daily  defcribed,  and  it  may  eafily  be  con- 
cluded that  the  relaters  did  not  diminifh  the  merit  of 
their  attempts,  by  fuppreffing  or  diminifhing  any  cir- 
cumftance  that  might  produce  wonder,  or  excite  cu- 
riofity.  Nor  was  their  vanity  only  engaged  in  raifing 
admirers,  but  their  intereft  likewife  in  procuring  ad- 
venturers, who  were  indeed  eafily  gained  by  the  hopes 
which  naturally  arife  from  new  profpe&s,  though 
through  ignorance  of  the  American  feas,  and  by  the 
malice  of  the  Spaniards,  who  from  the  firft  difcovery  of 
thofe  countries  confidered  every  other  nation  that 
attempted  to  follow  them  as  invaders  of  their  rights, 
the  bed  concerted  defigns  often  mifcarried. 

Among  thofe  who  fuffered  moft  from  the  Spanifli 
injuftice,  was  Capt.  John  Hawkins,  who,  having 
been  admitted  by  the  viceroy  to  traffick  in  the  bay 
of  Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the  ftipulation  then 
made  between  them,  and  in  violation  of  the  peace 
between  Spain  and  England,  attacked  without  any 
declaration  of  hoftilities,  and  obliged,  after  an  obfti- 
nate  refinance,  to  retire  with  the  lofs  of  four  fhips, 
and  a  great  number  of  his  men,  who  were  either  de- 
ftroyed  or  carried  into  flavery. 

In  this  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almoft  all 
his  fortune,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recover, 
both  by  his  own  private  intereft,  and  by  obtaining 
letters  from  Queen  Elizabeth ;  for  the  Spaniards, 
deaf  to  all  remonftrances,  either  vindicated  the  in- 
juftice of  the  viceroy,  or  at  leaft  forbore  to  redrefs  it. 

Drake,  thus  opprefied  and  impoverifhed,  retained 
at  leaft  his  courage  and  his  induftry,  that  ardent  fpirit 
that  prompted  him  to  adventures,  and  that  indefa- 
I  VOL,  XII.  F  tigable 
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tigable  patience  that  enabled  him  to  furmount  diffi- 
culties. He  did  not  fit  down  idly  to  lament  misfor- 
tunes which  heaven  had  put  it  in  his  power  to  remedy, 
or  to  repine  at  poverty  while  the  wealth  of  his  ene- 
mies was  to  be  gained.  But  having  made  two 
voyages  to  America  for  the  fake  of  gaining  intelli- 
gence of  the  ftate  of  the  Spanifh  fettlements,  and 
acquainted  himfelf  with  the  feas  and  coafts,  he  deter- 
mined on  a  third  expedition  of  more  importance,  by 
which  the  Spaniards  Ihould  find  how  imprudently 
they  always  act  who  injure  and  infult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May  1572,  Francis  Drake  fet 
fail  from  Plymouth  in  the  Pafcha  of  feventy  tons, 
accompanied  by  the  Swan  of  twenty-five  tons,  com- 
manded by  his  brother  John  Drake,  having  in  both 
the  vefiels  feventy- three  men  and  boys,  with  a  year's 
provifion,  and  fuch  artillery  and  ammunition  as  was 
necefifary  for  his  undertaking,  which,  however  incre- 
dible it  may  appear  to  fuch  as  confider  rather  his 
force  than  his  fortitude,  was  no  lefs  than  to  make 
reprifals  upon  the  moft  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they  entered  June 
29,  between  Guadalupe  and  Dominica,  and  on  July 
6th  faw  the  highland  of  Santa  Martha j  then  conti- 
nuing their  courfe,  after  having  been  becalmed  for 
fome  time,  they  arrived  at  Port  Pheafant,  fo  named 
by  Drake  in  a  former  voyage  to  the  Eafl  of  Nombre 
de  Dios.  Here  he  propofed  to  build  his  pinnaces, 
which  he  had  brought  in  pieces  ready  framed  from 
Plymouth,  and  was  going  afhore  with  a  few  men 
unarmed,  but,  difcovering  a  fmoke  at  a  diftance, 
ordered  the  other  boat  to  follow  him  with  a  greater 
force. 

Then 
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Then  marching  towards  the  fire,  which  was  in 
the  top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead  nailed 
to  another  tree,  with  an  infcription  engraved  upon  it 
by  one  Garret  an  Englilhman,  who  had  left  that 
place  but  five  days  before,  and  had  taken  this  me- 
thod of  informing  him  that  the  Spaniards  had  been 
advertifed  of  his  intention  to  anchor  at  that  place, 
and  that  it  therefore  would  be  prudent  to  make  a  very 
fhort  ftay  there. 

But  Drake  knowing  how  convenient  this  place  was 
for  his  defigns,  and  confidering  that  the  hazard  and 
wafte  of  time,  which  could  not  be  avoided  in  feeking 
another  ftation,  was  equivalent  to  any  other  danger 
which  was  to  be  apprehended  from  'the  Spaniards, 
determined  to  follow  his  firft  refolution ;  only,  for 
his  greater  fecurity,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  palifade,  or 
fortification,  to  be  made,  by  felling  large  trees,  and 
hying  the  trunks  and  branches  one  upon  another  by 
the  fide  of  the  river. 

On  July  20,  having  built  their  pinnaces,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  one  Capt.  Raufe,  who  happened  to 
touch  at  the  fame  place  with  a  bark  of  fifty  men,  they 
fet  fail  towards  N  ombre  dc  Dios,  and,  taking  two 
frigates  at  the  ifland  of  Pines,  were  informed  by  the 
Negroes  which  they  found  in  them,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  place  were  in  expectation  of  fome  foldiers, 
which  the  governor  of  Panama  had  promifed  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  Negroes, 
who,  having  efcaped  from  the  tyranny  of  their  maf- 
ters  in  great  numbers,  had  fettled  themfelves  under 
two  kings,  or  leaders,  on  each  fide  of  the  way  be- 
tween Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama,  and  not  only 
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aflerted  their  natural  right  to  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, but  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  cruelties  they 
had  fuffered,  and  had  lately  put  the  inhabitants  of 
Nombre  de  Dios  into  the  utmoft  confirmation. 

Thofe  Negroes  the  captain  fet  on  fhore  on  the 
main  land,  fo  that  they  might,  by  joining  the  Syme- 
rons,  recover  their  liberty,  or  at  leaft  might  not 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  the  people  of  Nombre 
de  Dios  any  fpeedy  information  of  his  intention  to 
invade  them. 

Then  feletfting  fifty-three  men  from  his  own  com- 
pany, and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  new  aflbci- 
ate  captain  Raufe,  he  embarked  with  them  in  his 
pinnaces,  and  fet  fail  for  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  July  the  28th,  at  night,  he  approached  the 
town  undifcovered,  and  dropt  his  anchors  under  the 
fhore,  intending,  after  his  men  were  refrefhed,  to 
begin  the  attack ;  but  finding  that  they  were  terrify- 
ing each  other  with  formidable  accounts  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
determined  to  hinder  the  panick  from  fpreading  far- 
ther, by  leading  them  immediately  to  aflion  j  and 
therefore  ordering  them  to  their  oars,  he  landed  with- 
out any  oppofition,  there  being  only  one  gunner 
upon  the  bay,  though  it  was  fecured  with  fix  brafs 
cannons  of  the  largeft  fize  ready- mounted.  But  the 
gunner,  while  they  were  throwing  the  cannons  from 
their  carriages,  alarmed  the  town,  as  they  foon  dif- 
covered  by  the  bell,  the  drums,  and  the  noife  of  the 
people. 

Drake,  leaving  twelve  men  to  guard  the  pinnaces, 
marched  round  the  town  with  no  great  oppofition, 

the 
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the  men  being  more  hurt  by  treading  on  the  weapons 
left  on  the  ground  by  the  flying  enemy,  than  by  the 
refiftance  which  they  encountered. 

At  length  having  taken  fome  of  the  Spaniards, 
Drake  commanded  them  to  (hew  him  the  governor's 
houfe,  where  the  mules  that  bring  the  filver  from 
Panama  were  unloaded;  there  they  found  the  door 
open,  and  entering  the  room  where  the  filver  was 
repofited,  found  it  heaped  up  in  bars  in  fuch  quan- 
tities as  almoft  exceed  belief,  the  pile  being,  they 
conjectured,  feventy  feet  in  length,  ten  in  breadth, 
and  twelve  in  height,  each  bar  weighing  between 
thirty  and  forty- five  pounds. 

It  is  eafy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  fight  of  this  trea- 
fure,  nothing  was  thought  on  by  the  Englifh,  but 
by  what  means  they  might  beft  convey  it  to  their 
boats  i  and  doubtlefs  it  was  not  eafy  for  Drake,  who, 
confidering  their  diftance  from  the  ihore,  and  the 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  was  afraid  of  being  inter- 
cepted in  his  retreat,  to  hinder  his  men  from  encum- 
bering themfelves  with  fo  much  filver  as  might  have 
retarded  their  march,  and  obftru&ed  the  ufe  of  their 
weapons  j  however,  by  promifing  to  lead  them  to  the 
king's  treafure- houfe,  where  there  was  gold  and 
jewels  to  a  far  greater  value,  and  where  the  trea- 
fure was  not  only  more  portable,  but  nearer  the  coaft, 
he  perfuaded  them  to  follow  him,  and  rejoin  the 
main  body  of  his  men  then  drawn  up  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother  in  the  market  place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  much  difcouraged 
by  the  imagination,  that  if  they  flayed  any  longer 
the  enemy  would  gain  pofleffion  of  their  pinnaces, 
and  that  they  ihould  then,  without  any  means  of 
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fafety,  be  left  to  ftand  alone  againft  the  whole  power 
of  that  country.  Drake,  not  indeed  eafily  terrified, 
but  fufficiently  cautious,  fent  to  the  coaft  to  enquire 
the  truth,  and  fee  if  the  fame  terror  had  taken  pofief- 
fion  of  the  men  whom  he  had  left  to  guard  '-is  boats ; 
but,  finding  no  foundation  for  thefe  dreadful  appre- 
henfions,  he  perfifted  in  his  firft  defign,  and  led  the 
troop  forward  to  the  treafure-houfe.  In  their  way 
there  fell  a  violent  fhower  of  rain,  which  wet  fome  of 
their  bow-ftrings,  and  extinguifhed  many  of  their 
matches ;  a  misfortune  which  might  foon  have  been 
repaired,  and  which  perhaps  the  enemy  might  fuffer 
in  common  with  them,  but  which  however  on  this 
occafion  very  much  embarrafled  them,  as  the  delay 
produced  by  it  reprefled  that  ardour  which  fometimes 
is  only  to  be  kept  up  by  continued  action,  and  gave 
time  to  the  timorous  and  flothful  to  fpread  their  infi- 
nuations,  and  propagate  their  cowardice.  Some, 
whofe  fear  was  their  predominant  paffion,  were  con- 
tinually magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage  of  their 
enemies,  and  reprefented  whole  nations  as  ready  to 
rufh  upon  them ;  others,  whofe  avarice  mingled  with 
their  concern  for  their  own  fafety,  were  more  foli- 
citous  to  preferve  what  they  had  already  gained, 
than  to  acquire  more;  and  others,  brave  in  them- 
ielves,  and  refolute,  began  to  doubt  of  fuccefs  in 
an  undertaking  in  which  they  were  affociated  with 
cowardly  companions.  So  that  fcarcely  any  man 
appeared  to  proceed  in  their  enterprize  with  that 
fpirit  and  alacrity  which  could  give  Drake  a  profped 
of  fuccefs. 

This  he  perceived,   and  with  fome  emotion  told 

them,  that  if,  after  having  had  the  chief  treafure  of 
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the  world  within  their  reach,  they  (hould  go  home 
and  languish  in  poverty,  they  could  blame  nothing 
but  their  own  cowardice;  that  he  had  performed  his 
part,  and  was  ftill  defirous  to  lead  them  on  to  riches 
and  to  honour. 

Then  finding  that  either  fliame  or  conviction  made 
them  willing  to  follow  him,  he  ordered  the  treafure- 
houfe  to  be  forced,  and  commanding  his  brother,  and 
Oxenham  of  Plymouth,  a  man  known  afterwards  for 
his  bold  adventures  in  the  fame  parts,  to  take  charge 
of  the  treafure,  he  commanded  the  other  body  to 
follow  him  to  the  market-place,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  oppofe  any  fcattered  troops  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  hinder  them  from  uniting  into  one 
body. 

But  as  he  ftepped  forward,  his  ftrength  failed  him 
on  a  fudden,  and  he  fell  down  fpeechlefs.  Then  it 
was  that  his  companions  perceived  a  wound  in  his 
leg,  which  he  had  received  in  the  firft  encounter, 
but  hitherto  concealed,  left  his  men,eafily  difcouraged, 
fhould  make  their  concern  for  his  life  a  pretence  for 
returning  to  their  boats.  Such  had  been  his  lofs  of 
blood,  as  was  difcovered  upon  nearer  obfervation, 
that  it  had  filled  the  prints  of  his  footfteps,  and  it 
appeared  fcarce  credible  that,  after  fuch  effufion  of 
blood,  life  fhould  remain. 

The  braveft  were  now  willing  to  retire:  neither 
the  defire  of  honour  nor  of  riches  was  thought  enough 
to  prevail  in  any  man  over  his  regard  for  his  leader. 
Drake,  whom  cordials  had  now  reftored  to  his  fpeech, 
was  the  only  man  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
leave  the  enterprize  unfinifhed.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
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pofe  that  they  advifed  him  to  fubmit  to  go  on  board 
to  have  his  wound  dreflfed,  and  promifed  to  return 
with  him  and  complete  their  deiign  j  he  well  knew 
how  impracticable  it  was  to  regain  the  opportunity 
when  it  was  once  loft,  and  could  eafily  forefee  that  a 
refpite,  of  but  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spa- 
niards to  recover  from  their  condensation,  to  affemble 
their  forces,  refit  their  batteries,  and  remove  their 
treafure.  What  he  had  undergone  fo  much  danger 
to  obtain  was  now  in  his  hands,  and  the  thought  of 
leaving  it  untouched  was  too  mortifying  to  be  pa- 
tiently born. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  confultation, 
and  the  fame  danger  attended  their  flay  in  that  per- 
plexity and  confufion,  as  their  return,  they  bound  up 
his  wound  with  his  fcarf,  and  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  entreaty,  carried  him  to  the  boats,  in  which  they 
all  embarked  by  break  of  day. 

Then  taking  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a  fhip 
loaded  with  wines,  they  went  to  the  Baftimentes,  an 
ifland  about  a  league  from  the  town,  where  they  ftaid 
two  days  to  repole  the  wounded  men,  and  to  regale 
themfelves  with  the  fruits  which  grew  in  great  plenty 
in  the  gardens  of  that  ifland. 

During  their  flay  here,  there  came  over  from  the 
main  land  a  Spanifh  gentleman,  fent  by  the  gover- 
nor, with  inftrudions  to  enquire  whether  the  captain 
was  that  Drake  who  had  been  before  on  their  coaft, 
whether  the  arrows  with  which  many  of  their  men 
were  wounded  were  not  poifoned,  and  whether  they 
wanted  provifions  or  other  necefiaries.  The  mefTen- 
ger  likewife  extolled  their  courage  with  the  higheft 
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encomiums,  and  exprefied  his  admiration  of  their 
darina;  undertaking.  Drake,  though  he  knew  the 

o  o  t* 

civilities  of  an  enemy  are  always  to  be  fufpefted,  and 
that  the  mefienger,  amidft  all  his  profefiions  of  re- 
gard, was  no  other  than  a  fpy,  yet  knowing  that  he 
had  nothing  to  apprehend,  treated  him  with  the 
higheft  honours  that  his  condition  admitted  of.  In 
anfwer  to  his  enquiries,  he  aflured  him  that  he  was 
the  fame  Drake  with  whofe  character  they  were  be- 
fore acquainted,  that  he  was  a  rigid  obferver  of  the 
laws  of  war,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows  to  be 
poifoned :  he  then  difmifled  him  with  confiderable 
prefents,  and  told  him  that,  though  he  had  unfortu- 
nately failed  in  this  attempt,  he  would  never  defift 
from  his  defign,  till  he  had  fhared  with  Spain  the 
treafures  of  America. 

They  then  refblved  to  return  to  the  ifle  of  Pines, 
where  they  had  left  their  (hips,  and  confult  about 
the  meafures  they  were  now  to  take,  and  having 
arrived,  Auguft  i,  at  their  former  ftation,  they  dif- 
mifTed  captain  Raufe,  who  judging  it  unfafe  to  (lay 
any  longer  on  the  coaft,  defired  to  be  no  longer  en- 
gaged in  their  defigns. 

But  Drake,  not  to  be  difcouraged  from  his  pur- 
pofe  by  a  fingle  difappointment,  after  having  en- 
quired of  a  negro,  whom  he  took  on  board  at 
Nombre  de  Dios,  the  moil  wealthy  fettlements,  and 
weakeft  parts  of  the  coaft,  refolved  to  attack  Cartha- 
gena ;  and,  letting  fail  without  lofs  of  time,  came  to 
anchor,  Auguft  13,  between  Chareiha  and  St.  Bar- 
nards,  two  iflands  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  har- 
bour of  Carthagena  j  then  paffing  with  his  boats 
round  the  iQand  he  entered  the  harbour,  and  in  the 
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mouth  of  it  found  a  frigate  with  only  an  old  man  in 
it,  who  voluntarily  informed  them,  that  about  an 
hour  before  a  pinnace  had  pafied  by  with  fails  and 
oars,  and  all  the  appearance  of  expedition  and  im- 
portance j  that,  as  fhe  paffed,  the  crew  on  board  her 
bid  them  take  care  of  themfelves ;  and  that,  as  foon 
as  fhe  touched  the  (hore,  they  heard  the  noife  of  can- 
non fired  as  a  warning,  and  faw  the  (hipping  in  the 
port  drawn  up  under  the  guns  of  the  caftlc. 

The  captain,  who  had  himfelf  heard  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  artillery,  was  foon  convinced  that  he 
was  difcovered,  and  that  therefore  nothing  could 
be  attempted  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.  He 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  taking  a  fhip  of 
Seville,  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons,  which  the 
relater  of  this  voyage  mentions  as  a  very  large  fliip, 
and  two  fmail  frigates,  in  which  he  found  letters  of 
advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  intended  to  alarm  that 
part  of  the  coaft. 

Drake  now  finding  his  pinnaces  of  great  nfe,  and 
not  having  a  fufficient  number  of  failors  for  all  his 
veffels,  was  defirous  of  deftroying  one  of  his  Ihips, 
that  his  pinnaces  might  be  better  manned :  this,  ne- 
ceffary  as  it  was,  could  not  eafily  be  done  without 
difgufting  his  company,  who,  having  made  feveral 
profperous  voyages  in  that  veflel,  would  be  unwilling 
to  have  it  deftroyed.  Drake  well  knew  that  nothing 
but  the  love  of  their  leaders  could  animate  his  fol- 
lowers to  encounter  fuch  hardfhips  as  he  was  about 
to  expofe  them  to,  and  therefore  rather  chofe  to 
bring  his  defigns  to  pafs  by  artifice  than  authority. 
He  fent  for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took  him  into 
his  cabbin,  and,  having  firft  engaged  him  to  fecrecy, 

ordered 
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ordered  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go  down 
into  the  well  of  the  fhip,  and  bore  three  holes  through 
the  bottom,  laying  fomething  againft  them  that 
might  hinder  the  bubbling  of  the  water  from  being 
heard.  To  this  the  carpenter,  after  fome  expoftu- 
lation,  confented,  and  the  next  night  performed  his 
promife. 

In  the  morning,  Auguft  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  pinnace  a-fifhing,  rowed  up  to  the  Swan,  and, 
having  invited  his  brother  to  partake  of  his  diverfions, 
enquired,  with  a  negligent  air,  why  their  bark  was 
fo  deep  in  the  water ;  upon  which  the  fteward  going 
down,  returned  immediately  with  an  account  that  the 
fhip  was  leaky,  and  in  danger  of  finking  in  a  little 
time.  They  had  recourfe  immediately  to  the  pump; 
but,  having  laboured  till  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
gained  very  little  upon  the  water,  they  willingly,  ac- 
cording to  Drake's  advice,  fet  the  veflel  on  fire,  and 
went  on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  neceflary  to  lie  concealed  for  fome 
time,  till  the  Spaniards  fhould  forget  their  danger, 
and  remit  their  vigilance,  they  fet  fail  for  the  Sound 
of  Darien,  and  without  approaching  the  coaft,  that 
their  courfe  might  not  be  obferved,  they  arrived 
there  in  fix  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  their  reception, 
both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of  the 
road  of  all  trade,  and  as  it  was  well  fupplied  with 
wood,  water,  wild  fowl,  hogs,  deer,  and  all  kinds  of 
provifions,  he  ftayed  here  fifteen  days  to  clean  his 
veflels,  and  refrefh  his  men,  who  worked  interchange- 
ably, on  one  day  the  one  half,  and  on  the  next  the 
other. 

On 
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On  the  fifth  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his 
brother  with  the  (hip  at  Darien,  and  fet  out  with  two 
pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  which  it  reached 
in  three  days,  and  on  the  ninth  were  difcovered  by  a 
Spaniard  from  the  bank,  who,  believing  them  to  be 
his  countrymen,  made  a  fignal  to  them  to  come  on 
fhore,  with  which  they  very  readily  complied ;  but  he 
foon  finding  his  miftake,  abandoned  his  plantation, 
where  they  found  great  plenty  of  provifions,  with  which 
having  laden  their  veffels,  they  departed.  So  great 
was  the  quantity  of  provifions  which  they  amaffed 
here  and  in  other  places,  that  in  different  parts  of  the 
coaft  they  built  four  magazines  or  ftorehoufes,  which 
they  filled  with  neceflaries  for  the  profecution  of  their 
voyage.  Thefe  they  placed  at  fuch  a  diftance  from 
each  other,  that  the  enemy,  if  he  fhould  furprife  one, 
might  yet  not  difcover  the  reft. 

In  the  mean  time,  his  brother.  Captain  John  Drake, 
went,  according  to  the  inftrudions  that  had  been 
left  him,  in  fearch  of  the  Symerons  or  fugitive  negroes, 
from  whofe  afiiftance  alone  they  had  now  any  profpeft 
of  a  fuccefsful  voyage;  and  touching  upon  the  main 
land,  by  means  of  the  negro  whom  they  had  taken 
from  Nombre  de  Dios,  engaged  two  of  them  to  come 
on  board  his  pinnace,  leaving  two  of  their  own  men 
as  hoftages  for  their  returning.  Thefe  men,  having 
affured  Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  nation,  ap- 
pointed an  interview  between  them  and  their  leaders. 
So  leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  ifle  of  Pines,  fo 
named  by  the  Englifh  from  the  great  ftores  of  provi- 
fions which  they  had  arnafled  at  that  place,  they  came, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons,  into  a  fecret  bay 
among  beautiful  iflands  covered  with  trees,  which 

concealed 
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concealed  their  fhip  from  obfervation,  and  where  the 
channel  was  fo  narrow  and  rocky,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  enter  it  by  night  j  To  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  a  fudden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements, 
which  common  enemies  and  common  dangers  pre- 
ierved  from  violation.  But  the  firft  converfation 
informed  the  Englifh,  that  their  expectations  were 
not  immediately  to  be  gratified ;  for  upon  their  en- 
quiries after  the  moft  probable  means  of  gaining 
gold  and  filver,  the  Symerons  told  them,  that, 
had  they  known  fooner  the  chief  end  of  their  ex- 
pedition, they  could  eafily  have  gratified  them  ;  but 
that,  during  the  rainy  feafon,  which  was  now  begun, 
and  which  continues  fix  months,  they  could  not 
recover  the  treafure,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  out  of  the  rivers  in  which  they  had  con- 
cealed it. 

Drake,  therefore,  propofing  to  wait  in  this  place 
till  the  rains  were  paft,  built,  with  the  affiftance  of 
the  Symerons,  a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and,  leav- 
ing part  of  his  company  with  the  Symerons,  fet  out 
with  three  pinnaces  towards  Carthagena,  being  of  a 
Jpirit  too  active  to  lie  Hill  patiently,  even  in  a  ftate  of 
plenty  and  fecurity,  and  with  the  moft  probable  exr 
pectations  of  immenfe  riches. 

On  the  1 6th  of  October,  he  anchored  within  fight 
of  Carthagena  without  landing ;  and  on  the  1 7th,  going 
out  to  fea,  took  a  Spanifh  bark,  with  which  they  en- 
tered the  harbour,  where  they  were  accofted  by  a 
Spanifh  gentleman,  whom  they  had  fome  time  before 
taken,  and  fet  at  liberty,  who  coming  to  them  in  a 
boat,  as  he  pretended,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 

governor, 
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governor,  made  them  great  promifes  of  refrefhment 
and  profefiions  of  efteein ;  but  Drake,  having  waited 
till  the  next  morning  without  receiving  the  provifions 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expeft,  found  that  all 
this  pretended  kindnefs  was  no  more  than  a  ftratagem 
to  amufe  him,  while  the  governor  was  railing  forces 
for  his  deftruclion. 

October  20,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  out  of 
Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  Spaniards, 
knowing  Drake  to  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
fent  out  their  veflels  on  purpofe  to  be  taken,  does  not 
appear.  Perhaps  they  thought  that,  in  order  to  keep 
pofleffion  of  his  prizes,  he  would  divide  his  company, 
and  by  that  divifion  be  more  eafily  deftroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  fent  out  two  frigates 
well  manned,  which  Drake  foon  forced  to  retire,  and 
having  funk  one  of  his  prizes,  and  burnt  the  other 
in  their  fight,  leaped  afterwards  afhore,  fingle,  in  de- 
fiance of  their  troops,  which  hovered  at  a  diftance 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  hills,  without  ever  ven- 
turing to  approach  within  reach  of  the  (hot  from  the 
pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coaft  in  fight  of  a  fu- 
perior  force,  only  to  (hew  how  little  they  were  feared, 
was  an  aft  that  would  in  thefe  times  meet  with  little 
applaufe,  nor  can  the  general  be  ferioufly  com- 
mended, or  rationally  vindicated,  who  expofes  his 
perfon  to  deftruflion,  and,  by  confequence,  his  ex- 
pedition to  mifcarriage,  only  for  the  pleafure  of  an 
idle  infult,  an  infignificant  bravado.  All  that  can  be 
urged  in  his  defence  is,  that  perhaps  it  might  con- 
tribute to  heighten  the  efteem  of  his  followers,  as 
few  men,  efpecially  of  that  clafs,  are  philofophical 

enough 
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enough  to  ftate  the  exadl  limits  of  prudence  and  bra- 
very, or  not  to  be  dazzled  with  an  intrepidity  how 
improperly  foever  exerted.  It  may  be  added,  that 
perhaps  the  Spaniards,  whofe  notions  of  courage  are 
fufBciently  romantic,  might  look  upon  him  as  a  more 
formidable  enemy,  and  yield  more  eafily  to  a  hero  of 
whofe  fortitude  they  had  fo  high  an  idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertifed  of 
his  attempts,  and  in  arms  to  oppofe  him,  he  thought 
it  not  proper  to  ft  ay  longer  where  there  was  no  pro- 
bability of  fuccefs,  and  where  he  might  in  time  be 
overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  therefore  determined 
to  go  forwards  to  Rio  de  Heha. 

This  refolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  fol- 
lowers, threw  them  into  aftonilhrnent  j  and  the 
company  of  one  of  his  pinnaces  remonftrated  to  him, 
that,  though  they  placed  the  higheft  confidence  in 
his  conduct,  they  could  not  think  of  undertaking 
fuch  a  voyage  without  provifions,  having  only  a 
gammon  of  bacon,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  bread, 
for  feventeen  men.  Drake  anfwered  them,  that 
there  was  on  board  his  vefiel  even  a  greater  fcarcity  j 
but  yet,  if  they  would  adventure  to  fhare  his  fortune, 
he  did  not  doubt  of  extricating  them  from  all  their 
difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  fpirit  of  Drake,  that  he 
never  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  diverted  from  his  de- 
figns  by  any  difficulties,  nor  ever  thought  of  re- 
lieving his  exigencies,  but  at  the  expence  of  his 
enemies. 

Refolution  and  fuccefs  reciprocally  produce  each 
Other.  He  had  not  failed  more  than  three  leagues, 
before  they  difcovered  a  large  fhip,  which  they 

attacked 
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attacked  with  all  the  intrepidity  that  neceffity  in- 
fpires,  and  happily  found  it  laden  with  excellent 
provifions. 

But  finding  his  crew  growing  faint  and  fickly  with 
their  manner  of  living  in  the  pinnaces,  which  was  lefs 
commodious  than  on  board  the  fhips,  he  determined 
to  go  back  to  the  Symerons,  with  whom  he  left  his 
brother  and  part  of  his  force,  and  attempt  by  their 
conduct  to  make  his  way  over,  and  invade  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  inland  parts,  where  they  would  probably 
never  dream  of  an  enemy. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  fo  named  from 
the  negro  who  had  procured  them  their  intercourle 
with  the  Symerons,  they  found  Captain  John  Drake 
and  one  of  his  company  dead,  being  killed,  in  at- 
tempting, almoft  unarmed,  to  board  a  frigate  well 
provided  with  all  things  necefiary  for  its  defence.  The 
captain  was  unwilling  to  attack  it,  and  reprefented  to 
them  the  madnefs  of  their  propofal ;  but,  being  over- 
born by  their  clamours  and  importunities,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  cowardice,  complied  to  his  deftruc- 
tion.  So  dangerous  is  it  for  the  chief  commander  to 
be  abfent ! 

Nor  was  this  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a  very 
fhort  time,  many  of  them  were  attacked  by  the 
calenture,  a  malignant  fever,  very  frequent  in  the 
hot  climates,  which  carried  away,  among  feveral 
others,  Jofeph  Drake,  another  brother  of  the  com- 
mander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
fick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the  country  for 
intelligence,  brought  him  an  account,  that  the  Spanifh. 
fleet  was  arrived  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  the  truth  of 

which 
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which  was  confirmed  by  a  pinnace,  which  he  fent  out 
to  make  obfervations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  journey, 
when  the  treafures  of  the  American  mines  were  to  be 
tranfported  from  Panama,  over  land,  to  Nombre  de 
Dios.  He  therefore,  by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons, 
furnilhed  himfelf  with  all  things  necefTary,  and  on 
February  3,  fet  out  from  port  Diego. 

Having  loft  already  twenty-eight  of  his  company, 
and  being  under  the  neceflity  of  leaving  fome  to  guard 
his  fhip,  he  took  with  him  only  eighteen  Englifli, 
and  thirty  Symerons,  who  not  only  ferved  as  guides 
to  fhew  the  way,  but  as  purveyors  to  procure  pro- 
vifions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,    but  for 
hunting  and  fowling;    the  heads  of  which  are  pro- 
portioned in  fize  to  the  game  which  they  are  pur- 
fuing :  for  oxen,  flags,  or  wild  boars,  they  have  ar- 
rows, or  javelins,  with  heads  weighing  a  pound  and 
half,    which  they  difcharge  near   hand,    and  which 
fcarcely  ever  fail  of  being  mortal.     The  fecond  fort 
are  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  other,  and  are  gene- 
rally fhot  from  their  bows  j    thefe  are  intended  for 
fmaller  beafts.     With  the  third  fort,  of  which   the 
heads  are  an  ounce  in  weight,  they  kill  birds.     As 
this  nation  is  in  a  ftate  that  does  not  fet  them  above 
continual  cares  for  the  immediate  necefTaries  of  life, 
he  that  can  temper  iron  beft  is  among  them  moft 
efteemed,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  be  happy  for  every 
nation,    if  honours    and   applaufes    were   as   juftly 
diftributed,  and   he  were  moft  diftinguifhed    whole 
abilities  were  moft  ufeful   to  fociety.     How  many 
VOL.  XII.  G  chimerical 
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chimerical    titles    to   precedence,    how    many   falfe . 
pretences   to  refpect,  would  this  rule  bring  to  the 
ground  ! 

Every  day,  by  fun-riling,  they  began  to  march, 
and,  having  travelled  till  ten,  rcfted  near  fome  river 
till  twelve,  then  travelling  again  till  four,  they  re- 
pofed  all  night  in  houfes,  which  the  Symerons  had 
either  left  (landing  in  their  former  marches,  or  very 
readily  erected  for  them,  by  fetting  up  three  or  four 
pofts  in  the  ground,  and  laying  poles  from  one  to 
another  in  form  of  a  roof,  which  they  thatched  with 
palmetto  boughs  and  plantane  leaves.  In  the  valleys, 
where  they  were  fheltered  from  the  winds,  they  left 
three  or  four  feet  below  open  j  but  on  the  hills,  where 
they  were  more  expofed  to  the  chill  blafts  of  the  night, 
they  thatched  them  clofe  to  the  ground,  leaving  only 
a  door  for  entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  for  the  fmoke  of  three  fires,  which  they  made 
in  every  houfe. 

In  their  march  they  met  not  only  with  plenty  of 
fruits  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  but  with  wild 
fwine  in  great'  abundance,  of  which  the  Symerons, 
without  difficulty,  killed,  for  the  moft  part,  as  much 
as  was  wanted.  One  day,  however,  they  found  an 
otter,  and  were  about  to  drefs  it;  at  which  Drake 
expreffing  his  wonder,  was  afked  by  Pedro,  the  chief 
Symeron,  "  Are  you  a  man  of  war  and  in  want,  and 
<c  yet  doubt  whether  this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  in 
"  it  ?"  For  which  Drake  in  private  rebuked  him, 
fays  the  relator ;  whether  juftly  or  not,  it  is  not  very 
important  to  determine.  There  feems  to  be  in 
Drake's  fcruple  fomewhat  of  fuperftition,  perhaps  not 
2  eafily 
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eafily  to  be  juftified ;  and  the  negro's  anfwer  was,  at 
leaft,  martial,  and  will,  I  believe,  be  generally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  rational. 

On  the  third  day  of  their  march,  Feb.  26,  they 
came  to  a  town  of  the  Symerons,  fituated  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  and  encompaffed  with  a  ditch  and  a 
mud  wall,  to  fecure  it  from  a  fudden  furprize  :  here 
they  lived  with  great  neatnefs  and  plenty,  and  fome 
obfervation  of  religion,  paying  great  reverence  to  the 
crofs  j  a  practice,  which  Drake  prevailed  upon  them 
to  change  for  the  ufe  of  the  Lord's  prayer.  Here 
they  importuned  Drake  to  ftay  for  a  few  days,  pro- 
mifing  to  double  his  ftrength  ;  but  he  either  thinking 
greater  numbers  unneceiTary,  or  fearing  that,  if  any 
difference  fhould  arife,  he  Ihould  be  overborn  by  the 
number  of  Symerons,  or  that  they  would  demand  to 
fLare  the  plunder,  that  (hould  be  taken  in  common, 
or  for  fome  other  reafon  that  might  eafily  occur,  re- 
fufed  any  addition  to  his  troop,  endeavouring  to  ex- 
prefs  his  refufal  in  fuch  terms  as  might  heighten  their 
opinion  of  his  bravery. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  cool 
lhades,  and  lofty  woods,  which  flickered  them  fo  ef- 
fectually from  the  fun,  that  their  march  was  lefs  toil- 
fome  than  if  they  had  travelled  in  England  during  the 
heat  of  the  fummer.  Four  of  the  Symerons  that  were 
acquainted  with  the  way,  went  about  a  mile  before  the 
troop,  and  fcattered  branches  to  direct  them ;  then 
followed  twelve  Symerons,  after  whom  came  the 
Engliih,  with  the  two  leaders,  and  the  other  Syme- 
rons clofed  the  rear. 

On  February  i  j,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a  very 

high  hill,  on  the  fummit  of  which  grew  a  tree  of 
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wonderful  greatnefs,  in  which  they  had  cut  fteps  for 
the  more  eafy  afcent  to  the  top,  where  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  to  which  they  invited  Drake,  and 
from  thence  fhewed  him  not  only  the  north  fea, 
from  whence  they  came,  but  the  great  South  Sea,  on 
which  no  Englifh  verTel  had  ever  failed.  This  prof- 
pe6t  exciting  his  natural  curiofity  and  ardour  for  ad- 
ventures and  difcoveries,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  to 
God,  and  implored  his  blefling  upon  the  refolution, 
which  he  then  formed,  of  failing  in  an  Englifh  fhip 
on  that  fea. 

Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  after 
two  days,  into  an  open,  level  country,  where  their 
patfage  was  fomewhat  incommoded  with  the  grafs, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  confifting  of  a  ftalk 
like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which  the  oxen 
and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too  high  for 
them  to  reach ;  then  the  inhabitants  fet  it  on  fire, 
and  in  three  days  it  fprings  up  again  -,  this  they  are 
obliged  to  do  thrice  a  year,  fo  great  is  the  fertility  of 
the  foil. 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they  left 
all  frequented  roads  for  fear  of  being  difcovered,  and 
pofted  themfelves  in  a  grove  near  the  way  between 
Panama  and  Nombre  de  Dios ;  then  they  fent  a  Sy- 
meron  in  the  habit  of  a  negro  of  Panama,  to  en- 
quire on  what  night  the  recoes,  or  drivers  of  mules, 
on  which  the  treafure  is  carried,  were  to  fet  forth. 
The  mefienger  was  fo  well  qualified  for  his  undertak- 
ing, and  fo  induftrious  in  the  profecution  of  it,  that 
he  foon  returned  with  an  account  that  the  treafurer  of 
Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe,  would  pafs  that 
night,  with  eight  mules  laden  with  gold,  and  one  with 
jewels. 

Having 
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Having  received  this  information,  they  immediately 
marched  towards  Venta  Cruz,  the  firft  town  on  the 
way  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  fending,  for  fecurity,  two 
Symerons  before,  who,  as  they  went,  perceived,  by 
the  fcent  of  a  match,  that  fome  Spaniard  was  before 
them,  and  going  filently  forwards,  furprifed  a  foldier 
afleep  upon  the  ground.  They  immediately  bound 
him,  and  brought  him  to  Drake,  who,  upon  en- 
quiry, found  that  their  fpy  had  not  deceived  them  in 
his  intelligence.  The  foldier,  having  informed  him- 
felf  of  the  captain's  name,  conceived  fuch  a  confi- 
dence in  his  well-known  clemency,  that,  after  hav- 
ing made  an  ample  difcovery  of  the  treafure  that 
was  now  at  hand,  he  petitioned  not  only  that  he 
would  command  the  Symerons  to  fpare  his  life, 
but,  that,  when  the  treafure  fhould  fall  into  his 
hands,  he  would  allow  him  as  much  as  might  main- 
tain him  and  his  miftrefs,  fince  they  were  about 
to  gain  more  than  their  whole  company  could  car- 
ry away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the 
long  grafs,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  road,  half  on 
one  fide,  with  himfelf,  and  half  on  the  other,  with 
Oxenham  and  the  captain  of  the  Symerons,  fo 
much  behind,  that  one  company  might  feize  the 
foremoft  recoe,  and  the  other  the  hindermoft,  for 
the  mules  of  thefe  recoes,  or  drivers,  being  tied  to- 
gether, travel  on  a  line,  and  are  all  guided  by  leading 
the  firft. 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  hour  in  this  place, 
they  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  mules  on  each, 
hand ;  upon  which  orders  were  given,  that  the  droves 
which  came  from  Venta  Cruz  fhould  pafs  unmo- 
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lefted,  becaufe  they  carried  nothing  of  great  value, 
and  thofe  only  be  intercepted  which  were  travelling 
thither,  and  that  none  of  the  men  fhould  rife  up 
till  the  fignal  fhould  be  given.  But  one  Robert 
Pike,  heated  with  ftrong  liquor,  left  his  company, 
and  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  Symerons  to  creep  with 
him  to  the  way  fide,  that  they  might  fignalize  them- 
felves  by  feizing  the  firft  mule,  and  hearing  the 
trampling  of  a  horfe,  as  he  lay,  could  not  be  re- 
{trained  by  the  Symeron  from  rifing  up  to  ob- 
ferve  who  was  paffing  by.  This  he  did  fo  impru- 
dently, that  he  was  difcovered  by  the  pafTenger, 
for  by  Drake's  order  the  Englifh  had  put  their 
fhirts  on  over  their  coats,  that  the  night  and  tu- 
mult might  not  hinder  them  from  knowing  one 
another. 

The  gentleman  was  immediately  obferved  by  Drake 
to  change  his  trot  into  a  gallop  ;  but,  the  reafqn  of  it 
not  appearing,  it  was  imputed  to  his  fear  of  the  rob- 
bers that  ufually  infeft  that  road,  and  the  Englifh  ftill 
continued  to  expect  the  treafure. 

In  a  fhort  time  one  of  the  recoes,  that  were  paffing 
towards  Venta  Cruz,  came  up,  and  was  eagerly  feized 
by  the  Englilh,  who  expected  nothing  lefs  than  half 
the  revenue  of  the  Indies;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  imagine 
their  mortification  and  perplexity  when  they  found 
only  two  mules  laden  with  filver,  the  reft  having  no 
other  burthen  than  provifions. 

The  driver  was  brought  immediately  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  informed  him  that  the  horfeman,  whom  he 
had  obferved  pafs  by  with  fo  much  precipitation, 
had  informed  the  treafurer  of  what  he  had  obferved, 
and  advifed  him  to  fend  back  the  mules  that  carried 
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his  gold  and  jewels,  and  fuffer  only  the  reft  to  pro- 
ceed, that  he  might  by  that  cheap  experiment  difco- 
ver  whether  there  was  any  ambufh  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  lefs  difgufled  than  his  fol- 
lowers at  the  difappointment,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but 
there  was  now  no  time  to  be  fpent  in  complaints. 
The  whole  country  was  alarmed,  and  all  the  force  of 
the  Spaniards  was  fummoned  to  overwhelm  him.  He 
had  no  fortrefs  to  retire  to,  every  man  was  his  enemy, 
and  every  retreat  better  known  to  the  Spaniards  than 
to  himfelf. 

This  was  an  occafion  that  demanded  all  the  quali- 
ties of  an  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be  fhaken, 
and  a  judgement  never  to  be  perplexed.  He  im- 
mediately confidered  all  the  circumftances  of  his 
prefent  fituation,  and  found  that  it  afforded  him  only 
the  choice  of  marching  back  by,  the  fame  way 
through  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing  his  paffage  to 
Venta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confefs  the  fuperiority  of 
his  enemies,  and  to  animate  them  to  the  purfuit; 
the  woods  would  afford  opportunities  of  ambufh,  and 
his  followers  mufl  often  difperfe  themfelves  in  learch 
of  provifions,  who  would  become  an  eafy  prey,  di- 
fpirited  by  their  difappointment,  and  fatigued  by 
their  march.  On  the  way  to  Venta  Cruz  he  fhould 
have  nothing  to  fear  but  from  open  attacks,  and  ex- 
pected enemies. 

Determining  therefore  to  pafs  forward  to  Venta 
Cruz,  he  afked  Pedro,  the  leader  of  the  Symerons, 
whether  he  was  refolved  to  follow  him  j  and  having 
received  from  him  the  flrongeft  affurances  that  nothing 
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Ihould  feparate  them,  commanded  his  men  to  refrefh 
themfelves,  and  prepare  to  fet  forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  they 
difmifled  the  mules  which  they  had  made  ufe  of  for 
their  more  eafy  and  fpeedy  pafTage,  and  continued 
their  march  along  a  road  cut  through  thick  woods, 
in  which  a  company  of  foldiers,  who  were  quar- 
tered in  the  place  to  defend  it  againft  the  Syme- 
rons,  had  pofted  themfelves,  together  with  a  convent 
of  friars  headed  by  one  of  their  brethren,  whofe 
zeal  againft  the  Northern  herefy  had  incited  him  to 
hazard  his  perfon,  and  affume  the  province  of  a 
general. 

Drake,  who  was  advertifed  by  two  Symerons,  whom 
he  fent  before,  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards, 
commanded  his  followers  to  receive  the  firft  volley 
without  firing. 

In  a  fhort  time  he  heard  himfelf  fummoned  by 
the  Spanifh  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promife  of  pro- 
tection and  kind  treatment  j  to  which  he  anfwered 
•with  defiance,  contempt,  and  the  difcharge  of  his 
piftol. 

Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  (hot,  by 
which  only  one  man  was  killed,  and  Drake,  with 
fome  others,  flightly  wounded  j  upon  which  the  fig- 
nal  was  given  by  Drake's  whittle  to  fall  upon  them* 
The  Englifh,  after  difcharging  their  arrows  andfhot, 
prefled  furioufly  forward,  and  drove  the  Spaniards 
before  them,  which  the  Symerons,  whom  the  terror 
of  the  fhot  had  driven  to  fome  diftance,  obferved,  and 
recalling  their  courage,  animated  each  other  with  fongs 
in  their  own  language,  and  rufhed  forward  with  fuch 
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impetuofity,  that  they  overtook  them  near  the  town, 
and,  fupported  by  the  Englifh,  difperfed  them  with 
the  lofs  of  only  one  man,  who,  after  he  had  received 
his  wound,  had  ftrength  and  refolution  left  to  kill  his 
afiailant. 

They  purfued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in  which 
they  met  with  fome  plunder,  which  was  given  to  the 
Symerons,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great 
clemency,  Drake  himfelf  going  to  the  Spanifh  la- 
dies to  afifure  them  that  no  injuries  fhould  be  of- 
fered them  j  fo  infeparable  is  humanity  from  true 
courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  fpirits,  and  fcattered  the 
forces  of  the  Spaniards,  he  purfued  his  march  to  his 
fhip,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  danger,  yet  with 
great  fpeed,  being  very  folicitous  about  the  ftate  of 
the  crew;  fo  that  he  allowed  his  men,  harafled  as 
they  were,  but  little  time  for  deep  or  refrefhment, 
but  by  kind  exhortations,  gentle  authority,  and  a 
cheerful  participation  of  all  their  hardfhips,  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  bear,  without  murmurs,  not 
only  the  toil  of  travelling,  but  on  fome  days  the  pain 
of  hunger. 

In  this  march  he  owed  much  of  his  expedition  to 
the  afliftance  of  the  Symerons,  who  being  accuftomed 
to  the  climate,  and  naturally  robuft,  not  only  brought 
him  intelligence,  and  {hewed  the  way,  but  carried 
neceffaries,  provided  victuals,  and  built  lodgings, 
and,  when  any  of  the  Englifh  fainted  in  the  way, 
two  of  them  would  carry  him  between  them  for 
two  miles  together ;  nor  was  their  valour  lefs  than 
their  induftry,  after  they  had  learned,  from  their 
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En°-lifh  companions,  to  defpife  the  fire-arms  of  the 
Spaniards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of  the  fhip, 
they  found  a  town  built  in  their  abfence  by  the  Sy- 
merons,  at  which  Drake  confented  to  halt,  fending  a 
Symeron  to  the  fhip  with  his  gold  tooth-pick  as  a 
token,  which,  though  the  matter  knew  it,  was  not 
fufficient  to  gain  the  meffenger  credit,  till  upon  ex- 
amination he  found  that  the  captain,  having  ordered 
him  to  regard  no  meffenger  without  his  handwriting> 
had  engraven  his  name  upon  it  with  the  point  of  his 
knife.  He  then  fent  the  pinnace  up  the  river,  which 
they  met,  and  afterwards  fent  to  the  town  for  thofe  whofe 
wearinefs  had  made  them  unable  to  march  farther.  On 
February  23,  the  whole  company  was  re -united;  and 
Drake,  whofe  good  or  ill  fuccefs  never  prevailed  over 
his  piety,  celebrated  their  meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  difcouraged,  now  turned  his  thoughts 
to  new  profpefts,  and,  without  languifhing  in  melan- 
choly reflections  upon  his  pad  mifcarriages,  employed 
himfelf  in  forming  fchemes  for  repairing  them.  Ea- 
ger of  action,  and  acquainted  with  man's  nature,  he 
never  fuffered  idlenefs  to  infedt  his  followers  with 
cowardice,  but  kept  them  from  finking  under  any  dif- 
appointment,  by  diverting  their  attention  to  fome  new 
enterprize. 

Upon  confultation  with  his  own  men  and  the  Sy- 
merons,  he  found  them  divided  in  their  opinions  : 
fome  declaring,  that,  before  they  engaged  in  any 
new  attempt,  it  was  neceflary  to  increafe  their  ftores 
of  provifions ;  and  others  urging,  that  the  fhips  in 
which  the  treafure  was  conveyed,  Ihould  be  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  attacked.  The  Symerons  propofed  a  third 
plan,  and  advifed  him  to  undertake  another  march 
over  land  to  the  houfe  of  one  Pezoro  near  Veragua, 
whofe  (laves  brought  him  every  day  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  fterling  from  the  mines,  which  he 
heaped  together  in  a  ftrong  ftone  houfe,  which  might 
by  the  help  of  the  Englifh  be  eafily  forced. 

Drake,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  followers 
with  another  journey,  determined  to  comply  with 
both  the  other  opinions ;  and  manning  his  two  pin- 
naces, the  Bear  and  the  Minion,  he  fent  John  Ox- 
enham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  feize  upon  pro- 
vifions  j  and  went  himfelf  in  the  Minion  to  the  Ca- 
bezas,  to  intercept  the  treafure  that  was  to  be 
tranfported  from  Veragua  and  that  coafl  to  the  fleet 
at  Nombre  de  Dios,  firft  difmiffing  with  prefents  thofe 
Symerons  that  defired  to  return  to  their  wives,  and  or- 
dered thofe  that  chofe  to  remain  to  be  entertained  in 
the  fhip. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  frigate  of  Nicaragua, 
the  pilot  of  which  informed  him  that  there  was,  in 
the  harbour  of  Veragua,  a  fhip  freighted  with  more 
than  a  million  of  gold,  to  which  he  offered  to  conduct 
him  (being  well  acquainted  with  the  foundings)  if  he 
might  be  allowed  his  (hare  of  the  prize  j  fo  much  was 
his  avarice  fuperior  to  his  honefty. 

Drake,  after  fome  deliberation,  complying  with  the 
pilot's  importunities,  failed  towards  the  harbour,  but 
had  no  fooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it  than  he  heard 
the  report  of  artillery,  which  was  anfwered  by  others 
at  a  greater  diftance  ;  upon  which  the  pilot  told  him 
that  they  were  difcovered,  this  being  the  fignal  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  to  alarm  the  coaft. 

Drake 
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Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to  the 
fhip,  that  he  might  enquire  the  fuccefs  of  the  other 
pinnace,  which  he  found,  with  a  frigate  that  fhe  had 
taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two  hundred  hens, 
and  great  ftore  of  maiz,  or  Indian  corn.  The  veflel 
itfelf  was  fo  ftrong  and  well  built,  that  he  fitted  it 
out  for  war,  determining  to  attack  the  fleet  at  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios. 

On  March  the  2ift  he  fet  fail  with  the  new  frigate 
and  the  Bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at  which  he  ar- 
rived in  about  two  days,  and  found  there  Tetu,  a 
Frenchman,  with  a  Ihip  of  war,  who,  after  having 
received  from  him  a  fupply  of  water  and  other  necef- 
faries,  intreated  that  he  might  join  with  him  in  his 
attempt  j  which  Drake  confenting  to,  admitted  him 
to  accompany  him  with  twenty  of  his  men,  flipu- 
lating  to  allow  them  an  equal  Ihare  of  whatever 
booty  they  fhould  gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without 
fome  fufpicions  of  danger  from  this  new  ally,  he 
having  eighty  men,  and  they  being  now  reduced  to 
thirty-one. 

Then  manning  the  frigate  and  two  pinnaces,  they 
fet  fail  for  the  Cabezas,  where  they  left  the  frigate, 
which  was  too  large  for  the  fhallows  over  which  they 
were  to  pafs,  and  proceeded  to  Rio  Francifco.  Here 
they  landed,  and  having  ordered  the  pinnaces  to  re- 
turn to  the  fame  place  on  the  4th  day  following, 
travelled  through  the  woods  towards  Nombre  de  Dios, 
with  fuch  filence  and  regularity,  as  furprifed  the 
French,  who  did  not  imagine  the  Symerons  fo  difcreet 
or  obedient  as  they  appeared,  and  were  therefore  in 
perpetual  anxiety  about  the  fidelity  of  their  guides, 
and  the  probability  of  their  return.  Nor  did  the  Sy- 
merons 
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merons  treat  them  with  that  fubmiffion  and  regard 
which  they  paid  to  the  Englifh,  whofe  bravery  and 
condud  they  had  already  tried. 

At  length,  after  a  laborious  march  of  more  than 
feven  leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  hammers  of  the 
carpenters  in  the  bay,  it  being  the  cuftom  in  that 
hot  feafon  to  work  in  the  night ;  and  in  a  fliort  time 
they  perceived  the  approach  of  the  recoes,  or  droves 
of  mules,  from  Panama.  They  now  no  longer 
doubted  that  their  labours  would  be  rewarded,  and 
every  man  imagined  himfelf  fecure  from  poverty  and 
labour  for  the  remaining  part  of  his  life.  They, 
therefore,  when  the  mules  came  up,  rufhed  out  and 
feized  them,  with  an  alacrity  proportioned  to  their 
expectations.  The  three  droves  confifted  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  mules,  each  of  which  carried  three 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  filver.  It  was  to  little 
purpofe  that  the  foldiers,  ordered  to  guard  the  trea- 
fure,  attempted  refiftance.  After  a  fhort  combat, 
in  which  the  French  captain,  and  one  of  the  Sy- 
merons,  were  wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  much 
greater  ardour  men  are  animated  by  intereft  than 
fidelity. 

As  it  was  poffible  for  them  to  carry  away  but  a 
fmall  part  of  this  treafure,  after  having  wearied  them- 
felves  with  hiding  it  in  holes  and  fhallovv  waters,  they 
determined  to  return  by  the  fame  way,  and,  without 
being  purfued,  entered  the  woods,  where  the  French 
captain,  being  difabled  by  his  wound,  was  obliged  to 
ftay,  two  of  his  company  continuing  with  him. 

When  they  had  gone  forward  about  two  leagues, 
the  Frenchmen  mifled  another  of  their  company,  who 
upon  enquiry  was  known  to  be  intoxicated  with  wine, 

and 
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and  fuppofed  to  have  loft  himfelf  in  the  woods,  by 
neglecting  to  obferve  the  guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  them  to 
hazard  the  whole  company  by  too  much  folicitude 
for  a  fmgle  life,  they  travelled  on  towards  Rio  Fran- 
cifco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  3d  ;  but,  look- 
ing out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  furprifed  with  the 
fight  of  feven  Spanifh  fhallops,  and  immediately  con- 
cluded that  fome  intelligence  of  their  motions  had 
been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  that  thefe  vef- 
fels  had  been  fitted  out  to  purfue  them,  which  might 
undoubtedly  have  overpowered  the  pinnaces  and  their 
feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their  fufpicion  flop  here ;  but 
immediately  it  occurred  to  them,  that  their  men 
had  been  compelled  by  torture  to  difcove  r  where 
their  frigate  and  fhip  were  ftationed,  which  being 
weakly  manned,  and  without  the  prelence  of  the 
chief  commander,  would  fall  into  their  hands,  almoft 
without  refinance,  and  all  pofiibilicy  of  efcaping  be 
entirely  cue  off. 

Thefe  reflections  funk  the  whole  company  into  de- 
fpair;  and  every  one,  inftead  of  endeavouring  to 
break  through  the  difficulties  that  furrounded  him, 
refigned  up  himfelf  to  his  ill  fortune ;  when  Drake, 
whofe  intrepidity  was  never  to  be  fhaken,  and  whofe 
reafon  was  never  to  be  furprifed  or  embarraffed, 
reprefented  to  them  that,  though  the  Spaniards  fhoukl 
have  made  themfelves  mailers  of  their  pinnaces,  they 
might  yet  be  hindered  from  difcovering  the  fhips. 
He  put  them  in  mind  that  the  pinnaces  could  not  be 
taken,  the  men  examined,  their  examinations  com- 
pared, the  refolutions  formed,  their  vefifels  fent  out, 
and  the  fhips  taken  in  an  inftant.  Some  time  muft 
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neceffarily  be  fpent  before  the  laft  blow  could  be 
ftruck ;  and,  if  that  time  were  not  negligently  loft, 
it  might  be  poflible  for  fome  of  them  to  reach  the 
fhips  before  the  enemy,  and  direct  them  to  change 
their  ftation. 

They  were  animated  with  this  difcourfe,  by  which 
they  difcovered  that  their  leader    was   not  without 
hope ;  but  when  they  came  to  look  more  nearly  into 
their  fituation,  they  were  unable  to  conceive  upon 
what  it  was  founded.     To  pafs  by  land  was  impof- 
fible,  as  the  way  lay  over  high  mountains,  through 
thick  woods  and  deep  rivers ;  and  they  had  not  a 
fmgle  boat  in  their  power,  fo  that  a  paffage  by  water 
feemed  equally  impracticable.      But  Drake,    whofe 
penetration  immediately  difcovered  all  the  circum- 
ftances  and  inconveniences  of  every  fcheme,  foon  de- 
termined upon  the  only  means  of  fuccefs  which  their 
condition  afforded  them;  and  ordering  his  men  to 
make  a  raft  out  of  the  trees  that  were  then  floating 
on  the  river,  offered  himfelf  to  put  off  to  fea  upon  it, 
and  cheerfully  afked   who  would   accompany   him. 
John  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen,  who 
were  willing  to  fhare  his   fortune,    embarked  with 
him  on  the  raft,  which  was   fitted  out  with  a  fail 
made  of  a  bifket  fack,  and  an  oar  to  direct  its  courfe 
inftead  of  a  rudder. 

Then,  having  comforted  the  reft  with  affurances  of 
his  regard  for  them,  and  refolution  to  leave  nothing 
unattempted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put  off,  and 
after  having,  with  much  difficulty,  failed  three 
leagues,  defcried  two  pinnaces  hafting  towards  him, 
which,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  difcovered  to  be 
his  own,  and  perceiving  that  they  anchored  behind  a 
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point  that  jutted  out  into  the  fea,  he  put  to  fhore, 
and,  eroding  the  land  on  foot,  was  received  by  his 
company  with  that  fatisfaftion  which  is  only  known 
to  thofe  that  have  been  acquainted  with  dangers  and 
diftrefies. 

The  fame  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francifco,  where 
they  took  in  the  reft,  with  what  treafure  they  had 
been  able  to  carry  with  them  through  the  woods ;  then 
failing  back  with  the  utmoft  expedition,  they  return- 
ed to  their  frigate,  and  foon  after  to  their  fhip,  where 
Drake  divided  the  gold  and  filver  equally  between  the 
French  and  the  Englifh. 

Here  they  fpent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting  out 
their  frigate  more  completely,  and  then,  difmifling 
the  Spaniards  with  their  fhip,  lay  a  few  days  among 
the  Cabezas;  while  twelve  Englifh  and  fixteen  Sy- 
merons  travelled  once  more  into  the  country,  as  well 
to  recover  the  French  captain,  whom  they  had  left 
wounded,  as  to  bring  away  the  treafure  which  they 
had  hid  in  the  fands.  Drake,  whom  his  company 
would  not  fufFer  to  hazard  his  perfon  in  another  land 
expedition,  went  with  them  to  Rio  Francifco,  where 
he  found  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  flayed  to 
attend  their  captain,  and  was  informed  by  him,  upon 
his  enquiries  after  his  fortune,  that,  half  an  hour 
after  their  feparation,  the  Spaniards  came  upon  them, 
and  eafily  feized  upon  the  wounded  captain  j  but  that  his 
companions  might  have  eicaped  with  him,  had  he  not 
preferred  money  to  life;  for  feeing  him  throw  down 
a  box  of  jewels  that  retarded  him,  he  could  not  for- 
bear taking  it  up,  and  with  that,  and  the  gold  which 
he  had  already,  was  fo  loaded  that  he  could  not 
efcape.  With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  filver, 
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which  they  had  concealed  in  the  ground,  he  informed 
them  that  two  thoufand  men  had  been  employed  in 
digging  for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  rniftrufting  the  infor- 
mer's veracity,  or  confident  that  what  they  had  hid- 
den could  not  be  found,  purfued  their  journey  ;  but, 
upon  their  arrival  at  the  place,  found  the  ground 
turned  up  for  two  miles  round,  and  were  able  to  re- 
cover no  more  than  thirteen  bars  of  filver,  and  a 
fmall  quantity  of  gold.  They  difcovered  afterwards 
that  the  Frenchman  who  was  left  hi  the  woods,  fall- 
ing afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  was 
tortured  by  them  till  he  confefifed  where  Drake  had 
concealed  his  plunder.  So  fatal  to  Drake's  expedi- 
tion was  the  drunkennefs  of  his  followers. 

Then,  difmiffing  the  French,  they  palled  by  Car- 
thagena  with  their  colours  flying,  and  foon  after  took 
a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and  honey,  which  they 
valued  as  a  great  reftorative,  and  then  failed  away  to 
the  Cabezas. 

Here  they  flayed  about  a  week,  to  clean  their 
veiTels,  and  fit  them  for  a  long  voyage,  determining 
to  fet  fail  for  England;  and,  that  the  faithful  Syme- 
rons  might  not  go  away  unrewarded,  broke  up  their 
pinnaces,  and  gave  them  the  iron,  the  moft  valuable 
prefent  in  the  world  to  a  nation  whofe  only  employ- 
ments were  war  and  hunting,  and  amongft  whom  Ihow 
and  luxury  had  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  being  defired  by  Drake  to  go 
through  the  fhip,  and  to  choofe  what  he  moft  defired, 
fixed  his  eye  upon  a  fcymeter  fet  with  diamonds, 
which  the  French  captain  had  prefented  to  Drake; 
and  being  unwilling  to  afk  for  fo  valuable  a  prefent, 
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offered  for  it  four  large  quoits,  or  thick  plates  of 
gold,  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed;  but  Drake, 
defirous  to  fhew  him  that  fidelity  is  feldom  without  a 
recompence,  gave  it  him  with  the  higheft  profeffions 
of  fatisfaction  and  efteem.  Pedro,  receiving  it  with 
the  utmoft  gratitude,  informed  him,  that  by  beftow- 
ing  it  he  had  conferred  greatnefs  and  honour  upon 
him ;  for,  by  prefenting  it  to  his  king,  he  doubted 
not  of  obtaining  the  higheft  rank  amongft  the  Syme- 
rons.  He  then  perfifted  in  his  refolution  of  leaving 
the  gold,  which  was  generoufly  thrown  by  Drake 
into  the  common  ftock;  for  he  faid,  that  thofe,  at 
whofe  expences  he  had  been  fent  out,  ought  to  fhare 
in  all  the  gain  of  the  expedition,  whatever  pretence 
cavil  and  chicanery  might  fupply  for  the  appropriation 
of  any  part  of  it.  Thus  was  Drake's  character  con- 
fident with  itfelf;  he  was  equally  fuperior  to  avarice 
and  fear,  and,  through  whatever  danger  he  might  go 
in  queft  of  gold,  he  thought  it  not  valuable  enough 
to  be  obtained  by  artifice  or  difhonefty. 

They  now  forfook  the  coaft  of  America,  which  for 
many  months  they  had  kept  in  perpetual  alarms, 
having  taken  more  than  two  hundred  fhips  of  all 
fizes  between  Carthagena  and  Nombre  de  Dios,  of 
which  they  never  deftroyed  any,  unlefs  they  were 
fitted  out  againft  them,  nor  ever  detained  the  pri- 
foners  longer  than  was  necefTary  for  their  own  fecu- 
rity  or  concealment,  providing  for  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  for  themfelves,  and  protecting  them  from 
the  malice  of  the  Symerons ;  a  behaviour,  which  hu- 
manity dictates,  and  which,  perhaps,  even  policy 
cannot  difapprove.  He  muft  certainly  meet  with 
obftinate  oppofition,  who  makes  it  equally  dangerous 
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to  yield  as  to  refift,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no 
hopes  but  from  victory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particularly  re- 
lated j  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  plunder 
of  fo  many  vefTels,  together  with  the  filver  which 
they  feized  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  muft  amount  to  a 
very  large  fum,  though  the  part  that  was  allotted  to 
Drake  was  not  fufficient  to  lull  him  in  effeminacy,  or 
to  reprefs  his  natural  inclination  to  adventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  pth  of  Auguil, 
1573,  on  Sunday  in  the  afternoon;  and  fo  much 
were  the  people  delighted  with  the  news  of  their  arri- 
val, that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  ran  in  crowds  to 
the  key  with  fhouts  and  congratulations. 

Drake  having,  in  his  former  expedition,  had  a 
view  of  the  South  fea,  and  formed  a  refolution  to 
fail  upon  it,  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  diverted  from 
his  defign  by  the  profpect  of  any  difficulties  that 
might  obftruct  the  attempt,  nor  any  dangers  that 
might  attend  the  execution;  obftacles  which  brave 
men  often  find  it  much  more  eafy  to  overcome, 
than  fecret  envy  and  domeftick  treachery. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  fufficiently  advanced  to 
incite  detraction  and  oppofidon;  and  it  is  eafy  to 
imagine  that  a  man  by  nature  fuperior  to  mean  arti- 
fices, and  bred,  from  his  earlieft  years,  to  the  labour 
and  hardihips  of  a  fea  life,  was  very  little  acquainted 
with  policy  and  intrigue,  very  little  verfed  in  the  me- 
thods of  application  to  the  powerful  and  great,  and 
unable  to  obviate  the  practices  of  thofe  whom  his 
merit  had  made  his  enemies. 

Nor  are  fuch  the  only  opponents  of  great  enter- 
prifes :  there  are  fome  men,  of  narrow  views  and  gro- 
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veiling  conceptions,  who,  without  the  inftigation  of 
perfonal  malice,  treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild  and 
chimerical,  and  look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depart 
from  the  beaten  track  as  the  rafh  effort  of  a  warm 
imagination,  or  the  glittering  fpeculation  of  an  ex- 
alted mind,  that  may  pleafe  and  dazzle  for  a  time, 
but  can  produce  no  real  or  lading  advantage. 

Thefe  men  value  themfelves  upon  a  perpetual 
fcepticifm,  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
fenfes,  upon  calling  for  demonftration  where  it  can- 
not poiTibly  be  obtained,  and  fometimes  upon  hold- 
ing out  againft  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them;  upon 
inventing  arguments  againft  the  fuccefs  of  any  new 
undertaking,  and,  where  arguments  cannot  be  found, 
upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Such  have  been  the  moft  formidable  enemies  of 
the  great  benefactors  to  mankind,  and  to  thefe  we 
can  hardly  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  oppofition  which 
Drake  met  with  is  to  be  attributed;  for  their  notions 
and  difcourfe  are  fo  agreeable  to  the  lazy,  the  envious, 
and  the  timorous,  that  they  feldom  fail  of  becom- 
ing popular,  and  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

Whatfoever  were  his  obftacles,  and  whatfoever  the 
motives  that  produced  them,  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1577,  that  he  was  able  to  aflemble  a  force  propor- 
tioned to  his  defign,  and  to  obtain  a  commiflion  from 
the  queen,  by  which  he  was  conftituted  captain  gene- 
ral of  a  fleet  confiding  of  five  veffels,  of  which  the 
Pelican  Admiral,  of  an  hundred  tons,  was  command- 
ed by  himfelf ;  the  Elizabeth,  vice-admiral,  of  eighty 
tons,  by  John  Winter;  the  Marigold,  of  thirty  tons, 
by  John  Thomas;  the  Swan,  fifty  tons,  by  John 
Chefterj  the  Chriftopher,  of  fifteen  tons,  by  Tho- 
mas 
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mas  Moche,  the  fame,  as  it  feems,  who  was  carpen- 
ter in  the  former  voyage,  and  deftroyed  one  of  the 
fhips  by  Drake's  direction. 

Thefe  fhips,  equipped  partly  by  himfelf,  and 
partly  by  other  private  adventurers,  he  manned  with 
164  ftout  failors,  and  furnifhed  with  fuch  provifions 
as  he  judged  neceffary  for  the  long  voyage  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  concern 
to  naval  ftores,  or  military  preparations ;  but  carried 
with  him  whatever  he  thought  might  contribute  to 
raife  in  thofe  nations,  with  which  he  Ihould  have 
any  intercourfe,  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  politenefs  and 
magnificence  of  his  native  country.  He  therefore  not 
only  procured  a  compleat  fervice  of  filver  for  his  own 
table,  and  furnifhed  the  cook-room  with  many  veflels 
of  the  fame  metal,  but  engaged  feveral  muficians  to 
accompany  him ;  rightly  judging  that  nothing  would 
more  excite  the  admiration  of  any  favage  and  uncivi- 
lized people. 

Having  been  driven  back  by  a  tempeft  in  their 
firft  attempt,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Plymouth,  to 
repair  the  damages  which  they  had  fuffered,  they  fet 
fail  again  from  thence  on  the  ijth  of  December 
1577,  and  on  the  25th  had  fight  of  Cape  Cantire  in 
Barbary,  from  whence  they  coafted  on  fouthward  to 
the  ifland  of  Mogadore,  which  Drake  had  appointed 
for  the  firft  place  of  rendezvous,  and  on  the  27th 
brought  the  whole  fleet  to  anchor  in  a  harbour  on  the 
main  land. 

They  were  foon  after  their  arrival  difcovered  by 
the  Moors  that  inhabited  thofe  coafts,  who  fent 
two  of  the  principal  men  amongft  them  on  board 
Drake's  fhip,  receiving  at  the  fame  time  two  of  his 
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company  as  hoftages.  Thefe  men  he  not  only  treat- 
ed in  the  mod  fplendid  manner,  but  prefented  with 
fuch  things  as  they  appeared  moft  to  admire;  it  be- 
ing with  him  an  eftablifhed  maxim,  to  endeavour  to 
fecure  in  every  country  a  kind  reception  to  fuch  Eng- 
lifhmen  as  might  come  after  him,  by  treating  the 
inhabitants  with  kindnefs  and  generofity;  a  conduct 
at  once  juft  and  politick,  to  the  neglect  of  which  may 
be  attributed  many  of  the  injuries  fuffered  by  our 
failors  in  diftant  countries,  which  are  generally  af- 
cribed,  rather  to  the  effects  of  wickednefs  and  folly 
of  our  own  commanders,  than  the  barbarity  of  the 
natives,  who  feldom  fall  upon  any  unlefs  they  have 
been  firft  plundered  or  infuked;  and,  in  reveng- 
ing the  ravages  of  one  crew  upon  another  of  the 
fame  nation,  are  guilty  of  nothing  but  what  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  example  of  the  Europeans  them- 
felves. 

But  this  friendly  intercourfe  was  in  appearance  foon 
broken  j  for,  on  the  next  day  obferving  the  Moors 
making  fignals  from  the  land,  they  fent  out  their 
boat,  as  before,  to  fetch  them  to  the  fhip,  and  one 
John  Fry  leaped  afhore,  intending  to  become  a  hof- 
tage  as  on  the  former  day,  when  immediately  he  was 
feized  by  the  Moors;  and  the  crew,  obferving  great 
numbers  to  Hart  up  from  behind  the  rock  with  wea- 
pons in  their  hands,  found  it  madnefs  to  attempt  his 
refcue,  and  therefore  provided  for  their  own  fecurity 
by  returning  to  the  fhip, 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who, 
being  then  in  continual  expectation  of  an  invafion 
from  Portugal,  fufpected  that  thefe  (hips  were  fent 
only  to  obferve  the  coail,  and  difcover  a  proper 
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harbour  for  the  main  fleet;  but  being  informed  who 
they  were,  and  whither  they  were  bound,  not  only 
difrniffed  his  captive,  but  made  large  offers  of  friend- 
fhip  and  afliftance,  which  Drake,  however,  did  not 
flay  to  receive,  but  being  difgufted  at  this  breach  of 
the  laws  of  commerce,  and  afraid  of  farther  violence, 
after  having  fpent  fome  days  in  fearching  for  his  man, 
in  which  he  met  with  no  refiftance,  left  the  coaft  on 
December  31,  fome  time  before  Fry's  return,  who, 
being  obliged  by  this  accident  to  fomewhat  a  longer 
refidence  among  the  Moors,  was  afterwards  fent  home 
in  a  merchant's  (hip. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Cape  Blanc,  hav- 
ing in  their  paffage  taken  feveral  Spariifh  veffels. 
Here  while  Drake  was  employing  his  men  in  catch- 
ing fifh,  of  which  this  coaft  affords  great  plenty,  and 
various  kinds,  the  inhabitants  came  down  to  the  fea- 
fide  with  their  aliforges,  or  leather-bottles,  to  traffick 
for  water,  which  they  were  willing  to  purchafe  with 
ambergrife  and  other  gums.  But  Drake,  compaf- 
fionating  the  mifery  of  their  condition,  gave  them 
water  whenever  they  afked  for  it,  and  left  them  their 
commodities  to  traffick  with,  when  they  fhould  be 
again  reduced  to  the  fame  diftrefs,  without  finding 
the  fame  generofity  to  relieve  them. 

Here  having  difcharged  fome  Spanifh  (hips  which 
they  had  taken,  they  fet  fail  towards  the  ifles  of  Cape 
Verd,  and  on  January  28  came  to  anchor  before 
Mayo,  hoping  to  furnifti  themfelves  with  frelh  wa- 
ter; but  having  landed,  they  found  the  town  by  the 
water's  fide  entirely  deferted,  and,  marching  farther 
up  the  country,  faw  the  vallies  extremely  fruitful, 
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and  abounding  with  ripe  figs,  cocoes,  and  plantains, 
but  could  by  no  means  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants 
to  converfe  or  traffick  with  them:  however,  they 
were  fuffered  by  them  to  range  the  country  without 
moleftation,  but  found  no  water,  except  at  fuch  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  fea  that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to 
the  fhips  was  greater  than  it  was  at  that  time  neceflary 
for  them  to  undergo.  Salt,  had  they  wanted  it, 
might  have  been  obtained  with  lefs  trouble,  being 
left  by  the  fea  upon  the  fand,  and  hardened  by  the 
fun  during  the  ebb,  in  fuch  quantities,  that  the  chief 
traffick  of  their  ifland  is  carried  on  with  it. 

January  31,  they  pafled  by  St.  Jago,  an  ifland  at 
that  time  divided  between  the  natives  and  the  Portu- 
guefe,  who,  firft  entering  thefe  iflands  under  the 
fhovv  of  traffick,  by  degrees  eftabliihed  themfelves, 
claimed  a  fuperiority  over  the  original  inhabitants, 
and  harafled  them  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  they 
obliged  them  either  to  fly  to  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, and  perifh  with  hunger,  or  to  take  arms  againft 
their  opprefTors,  and,  under  the  infuperable  difad- 
vantages  with  which  they  contended,  to  die  almoft 
without  a  battle  in  defence  of  their  natural  rights,  and 
ancient  pofleffions. 

Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St.  Jago  re- 
ceived, which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky  parts 
of  the  ifland,  from  whence  they  made  incurfions  into 
the  plantations  of  the  Portuguefe,  fometimes  with 
lofs,  but  generally  with  that  fuccefs  which  defpera- 
tion  naturally  procures  •,  fo  that  the  Portuguefe  were 
in  continual  alarms,  and  lived  with  the  natural  con- 
iequences  of  guilt,  terror,  and  anxiety.  They  were 
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wealthy,  but  not  happy,  and  pofTeflfed  the  ifland,  but 
not  enjoyed  it. 

They  then  failed  on  within  fight  of  Fogo,  an 
ifland  fo  called  from  a  mountain,  about  the  middle 
of  it,  continually  burning,  and  like  the  reft  inhabited 
by  the  Portuguefe,  two  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  which 
lies  Brava,  which  has  received  its  name  from  its  fer- 
tility, abounding,  though  uninhabited,  with  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  and  watered  with  great  numbers  of  fprings 
and  brooks,  which  would  eafily  invite  the  poflefTors 
of  the  adjacent  iflands  to  fettle  in  it,  but  that  it  af- 
fords neither  harbour  nor  anchorage.  Drake,  after 
having  fent  out  his  boats  with  plummets,  was  not 
able  to  find  any  ground  about  it ;  and  it  is  reported, 
that  many  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  fame 
fuccefs ;  however,  he  took  in  water  fufficient,  and 
on  the  2d  of  February  fet  fail  for  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. 

On  February  17,  they  pafled  the  equator,  and 
continued  their  voyage  with  fometimes  calms,  and 
fometimes  contrary  winds,  but  without  any  memor- 
able accident,  to  March  28,  when  one  of  their  veflels, 
with  twenty-eight  men,  and  the  greateft  part  of  their 
frefli  water  on  board,  was,  to  their  great  difcourage- 
ment,  feparated  from  them;  but  their  perplexity 
lafted  not  long,  for  on  the  next  day  they  difcovered 
and  rejoined  their  afibciates. 

In  their  long  courfe,  which  gave  them  opportuni- 
ties of  obferving  feveral  animals,  both  in  the  air  and 
water,  at  that  time  very  little  known,  nothing  enter- 
tained or  furprized  them  more  than  the  Flying 
Fifti,  which  is  near  of  the  fame  fize  with  a  herring, 
and  has  fins  of  the  length  of  his  whole  body,  by 
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the  help  of  which,  when  he  is  purfued  by  the  bo- 
nito,  or  great  mackerel,  as  loon  as  he  finds  himfelf 
upon  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  fprings  up  into 
the  air,  and  flies  forward  as  long  as  his  wings  con- 
tinue wet,  moifture  being,  as  it  feems,  neceffary  to 
make  them  pliant  and  moveable  ;  and  when  they  be- 
come dry  and  ftiff,  he  falls  down  into  the  water,  un- 
lefs  fome  bark  or  fhip  intercept  him,  and  dips  them 
again  for  a  fecond  flight.  This  unhappy  animal  is 
not  only  purfued  by  fifties  in  his  natural  element, 
but  attacked  in  the  air,  where  he  hopes  for  fecurity, 
by  the  don,  or  fparkite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon 
fi{h  ;  and  their  fpecies  muft  furely  be  deftroyed,  were 
not  their  increafe  fo  great,  that  the  young  fry,  in 
one  part  of  the  year,  covers  the  fea. 

There  is  another  fifh,  named  the  cuttil,  of  which 
whole  fhoals  will  fometimes  rife  at  once  out  of  the 
water,  and  of  which  a  great  multitude  fell  into  their 


At  length,  having  failed  without  fight  of  land  for 
fixty-three  days,  they  arrived,  April  5,  at  the  coall 
of  Brafil,  where,  on  the  yth,  the  Chriftopher  was 
feparated  again  from  them  by  a  ftorm  ;  after  which 
they  failed  near  the  land  to  the  fouthward,  and  on  the 
1  4th  anchored  under  a  cape,  which  they  afterwards 
called  Cape  Joy,  becaufe  in  two  days  the  veflel  which 
they  had  loft  returned  to  them. 

Having  fpent  a  fortnight  in  the  river  of  Plate,  to 
refrefh  his  men  after  their  long  voyage,  and  then 
{landing  out  to  fea,  he  was  again  furprized  by  a 
fudden  ftorm,  in  which  they  loft  fight  of  the  Swan. 
This  accident  determined  Drake  to  contract  the 
number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might  not  only  avoid  the 
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inconvenience  of  fuch  frequent  feparations,  but  eafe 
the  labour  of  his  men,  by  having  more  hands  in  each 
veflel. 

For  this  purpofe  he  failed  along  the  coaft  in  queft 
of  a  commodious  harbour,  and,  on  May  13,  difco- 
vered  a  bay,  which  feemed  not  improper  for  their 
purpofe,  but  which  they  durft  not  enter  till  it  was 
examined;    an  employment  in  which  Drake  never 
trufted  any,  whatever  might  be  his  confidence  in  his 
followers  on  other  occafions.     He  well  knew  how 
fatal  one  moment's  inattention  might  be,  and  how 
eafily  almoft  every  man  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  furprized 
by  indolence  and  fecurity.     He  knew  the  fame  cre- 
dulity, that  might  prevail  upon  him  to  truft  another, 
might  induce  another  to  commit  the  lame  office  to 
a  third ;  and  it  muft  be,  at  length,  that  fome  of  them 
would  be  deceived.     He  therefore,  as  at  other  times, 
ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoifted  out,  and,  taking  the 
line  into  his  hand,  went  on  founding  the  pafTage  till 
he  was  three  leagues  from  his  fhip ;  when,  on  a  fud- 
den,  the  weather  changed,  the  fkies  blackened,  the 
winds  whittled,    and  all  the  ufual  forerunners  of  a 
ftorm  began  to  threaten  them;  nothing  was  now  de- 
fired  but  to  return  to  the  fhip,  but  the  thicknefs  of 
the  fog  intercepting  it  from  their  fight,  made  the  at- 
tempt little  other  than  defperate.     By  fo  many  un- 
forefeen    accidents   is   prudence   itfelf  liable   to   be 
embarraffed !     So  difficult  is  it  fometimes  for  the 
quickeft  fagacity,  and   mod  enlightened  experience, 
to  judge  what  meafures  ought  to  be  taken  !      To 
truft  another  to  found  an  unknown  coaft,  appeared 
to  Drake  folly  and  prefumption ;  to  be  abfent  from 
his  fleet,  though  but  for  an  hour,   proved  nothing 
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lefs  than  to  hazard  the  fuccefs  of  their  labours,  hard- 
fhips,  and  dangers. 

In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more 
fenfible  of  than  thofe  whom  he  had  left  in  the  (hips, 
nothing  was  to  be  omitted,  however  dangerous,  that 
might  contribute  to  extricate  them  from  it,  as  they 
could  venture  nothing  of  equal  value  with  the  life 
of  their  general.  Captain  Thomas  therefore,  having 
the  lighteft  veflfel,  fleered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and 
taking  the  general  aboard,  dropped  anchor,  and  lay 
out  of  danger,  while  the  reft  that  were  in  the  open 
fea  fuffered  much  from  the  tempeft,  and  the  Mary, 
a  Portugueie  prize,  was  driven  away  before  the 
wind }  the  others,  as  foon  as  the  tempeft  was  over, 
difcovering  by  the  fires  which  were  made  on  fhore 
where  Drake  was,  repaired  to  him.. 

Here  going  on  fhore  they  met  with  no  inhabitants, 
though  there  were  feveral  houfes  or  huts  ftanding,  in 
which  they  found  a  good  quantity  of  dried  fowls,  and 
among  them  a  great  number  of  oftriches,  of  which 
the  thighs  were  as  large  as  thofe  of  a  fheep.  Thefc 
birds  are  too  heavy  and  unwieldy  to  rife  from  the 
ground,  but  with  the  help  of  their  wings  run  fo 
iwiftly,  that  the  Englifh  could  never  come  near 
enough  to  fhoot  at  them.  The  Indians,  commonly, 
by  holding  a  large  plume  of  feathers  before  them, 
and  walking  gently  forward,  drive  the  oftriches  into 
fome  narrow  neck,  or  point  of  land,  then  fpreading 
a  ftrong  net  from  one  fide  to  the  other,  to  hinder  them 
from  returning  back  to  the  open  fields,  fet  their  dogs 
upon  them,  thus  confined  between  the  net  and  the 
water,  and  when  they  are  thrown  on  their  backs,  rufh 
in  and  take  them. 

Not 
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Not  finding  this  harbour  convenient,  or  well  ftored 
with  wood  and  water,  they  left  it  on  the  i£th  of 
May,  and  on  the  i8th  entered  another  much  fafer, 
and  more  commodious,  which  they  no  fooner  ar- 
rived at,  than  Drake,  whofe  reftlefs  application  never 
remitted,  fent  Winter  to  the  fouthward,  in  queft  of 
thofe  fhips  which  were  abfent,  and  immediately  after 
failed  himfelf  to  the  northward,  and,  happily  meet- 
ing with  the  Swan,  conducted  it  to  the  reft  of  the 
fleet ;  after  which,  in  purfuance  of  his  former  re- 
folution,  he  ordered  it  to  be  broken  up,  referving 
the  iron  work  for  a  future  fupply.  The  other 
veflel  which  they  loft  in  the  late  ftorm  could  not  be 
difcovered. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an  ifland 
about  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low 
water,  there  was  a  paflage  on  foot,  they  were  difcovered 
by  the  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a  hill  at  a  diftance, 
dancing  and  holding  up  their  hands,  as  beckoning 
the  Engliih  to  them ;  which  Drake  obferving,  fenc 
out  a  boat,  with  knives,  bells,  and  bugles,  and  fuch 
things  as,  by  their  ufefulnefs  or  novelty,  he  imagined 
would  be  agreeable.  As  foon  as  the  Englifh  landed, 
they  obferved  two  men  running  towards  them,  as  de- 
puted by  the  company,  who  came  within  a  little  dif- 
tance, and  then  {landing  ftill  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  come  nearer.  The  Englifh  therefore  tied 
their  prefents  to  a  pole,  which  they  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  then  retiring,  faw  the  Indians  advance,  who, 
taking  what  they  found  upon  the  pole,  left,  in  return, 
fuch  feathers  as  they  wear  upon  their  heads,  with  a 
fmall  bone  about  fix  inches  in  length,  carved  round 
the  top,  and  burnifhed. 

Drake, 
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Drake,  obferving  their  inclination  to  friendfhip  and 
traffick,  advanced  with  fome  of  his  company  towards 
the  hill,   upon  fight  of   whom  the  Indians  ranged 
themfelves  in  a  line  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  one  of 
them  running  from  one  end  of  the  rank  to  the  other, 
backwards  and  forwards,  bowed  himfelf  towards  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  holding  his  hands  over 
his  head,  and,  frequently  flopping  in  the  middle  of 
the  rank,  leaped  up  towards  the  moon,  which  then 
fhone  directly  over  their  heads  j  thus  calling  the  fun 
and  moon,  the  deities  they  worfhip,  to  witnefs  the 
fmcerity  of  their  profeflions  of  peace  and  friendfhip. 
While  this  ceremony  was  performed,  Drake  and  his 
company  afcended  the  hill,  to  the  apparent  terror  of 
the  Indians,  whofe  apprehenfions  when  the   Englifli 
perceived,  they  peaceably  retired  j    which  gave  the 
natives    fo    much    encouragement,    that  they  came 
forward  immediately,    and  exchanged  their   arrows, 
feathers,  and  bones,   for  fuch  trifles  as  were  offered 
them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  fome  time ;  but  by  frequent 
intercourfe  finding  that  no  violence  was  intended, 
they  became  familiar,  and  mingled  with  the  Englifh 
without  the  leafl  diftrufl. 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  fldn  of  fome  animal, 
which  they  throw  over  their  fhoulders  when  they  lie 
in  the  open  air.  They  knit  up  their  hair,  which  is 
very  long,  with  a  roll  of  oftrich  feathers,  and  ufually 
carry  their  arrows  wrapped  up  in  it,  that  they  may 
riot  encumber  them,  they  being  made  with  reeds, 
headed  with  flint,  and  therefore  not  heavy.  Their 
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Their  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which  they  ufe  of 
feveral  kinds,  delineating  generally  upon  their  bodies 
the  figures  of  the  fun  and  moon,  in  honour  of  their 
deities. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  moft  nations,  amongft  whom 
the  ufe  of  cloaths  is  unknown,  paint  their  bodies. 
Such  was  the  practice  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of  our 
own  country.     From  this    cuftom  did  our  earlieft 
enemies,  the  Picts,  owe  their  denomination.     As  it 
is  not  probable  that  caprice  or  fancy  Ihould  be  uni- 
form, there  muft  be,  doubtlefs,   fome  reafon  for  a 
practice  fo  general  and  prevailing  in  diftant  parts  of 
the  world,  which  have  no  communication  with  each 
other.     The  original  end  of  painting  their  bodies 
was,  probably,  to  exclude  the  cold ;  an  end,  which, 
if  we  believe  fome  relations,  is   fo  effectually  pro- 
duced by  it,  that  the  men  thus  painted  never  fhiver 
at  the  moft  piercing  blafts.     But  doubtlefs  any  peo- 
ple fo  hardened  by  continual  feverities,  would,  even 
without  paint,  be  lefs  fenfible  of  the  cold  than  the 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  fame  climate.     However, 
this  practice  may  contribute,  in  fome  degree,  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  injuries  of  winter,  and,  in   thofe 
climates  where  little  evaporates  by  the  pores,  may  be 
ufed  with  no  great  inconvenience ;  but  in  hot  coun- 
tries, where  perfpiration  in  greater  degree  is  necefiary, 
the  natives  only  ufe  unction  to  preferve  them  from 
the  other  extreme  of  weather  :  fo  well  do  either  rea- 
fon or  experience  fupply  the  place  of  fcience  in  favage 
countries. 

They  had  no  canoes  like  the  other  Indians,  nor 
any  method  of  eroding  the  water,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  reafon  why  the  birds  in  the  adjacent  iflands 
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were  fo  tame,  that  they  might  be  taken  with  the 
hand,  having  never  been  before  frighted  or  molefled. 
The  great  plenty  of  fowls  and  feals,  which  crowded 
the  fliallows  in  fuch  numbers  that  they  killed  at 
their  firft  arrival  two  hundred  of  them  in  an  hour* 
contributed  much  to  the  refrefhment  of  the  En- 
glifh,  who  named  the  place  Seal  Bay,  from  thac 
animal. 

Thefe  feals  feem  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the  na- 
tives, for  the  Englifii  often  found  raw  pieces  of  their 
flefh  half  eaten,  and  left,  as  they  fuppofed,  after  a 
full  meal  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  never  knew  to 
make  ufe  of  fire,  or  any  art,  in  dreffing  or  preparing 
their  victuals. 

Nor  were  their  other  cuftoms  lefs  wild  or  uncouth, 
than  their  way  of  feeding  j  one  of  them  having  re- 
ceived a  cap  off  the  general's  head,  and  being  ex- 
tremely pleafed  as  well  with  the  honour  as  the  gift,  to 
exprefs  his  gratitude,  and  confirm  the  alliance  between 
them,  retired  to  a  little  diftance,  and  thrufting  an  ar. 
row  into  his  leg,  let  the  blood  run  upon  the  ground, 
teftifying,  as  it  is  probable,  that  he  valued  Drake's 
friendfhip  above  life. 

Having  ftaid  fifteen  days  among  thefe  friendly  fa- 
vages  in  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  Lat.  on  June  3,  they 
fet  fail  towards  the  South  fea,  and  fix  days  afterwards 
flopped  at  another  little  bay  to  break  up  the  Chriflo- 
pher.  Then  pafling  on,  they  caft  anchor  in  another 
bay,  not  more  than  20  leagues  diftant  from  the  Straits 
of  Magellan. 

It  was  now  time  ferioufly  to  deliberate  in  what  man- 
ner they  fhould  act  with  regard  to  the  Portuguefe 
prize,  which,  having  been  feparated  from  them  by 
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the  ftorm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To  return  in 
fearch  of  it  was  diffidently  mortifying ;  to  proceed 
without  it,  was  not  only  to  deprive  vthemfelves  of  a 
confiderable  part  of  their  force,  but  to  expofe  their 
friends  and  companions,  whom  common  hardlhips 
and  dangers  had  endeared  to  them,  to  certain  death 
or  captivity.  This  confideration  prevailed ;  and 
therefore  on  the  i8th,  after  prayers  to  God,  with 
which  Drake  never  forgot  to  begin  an  enterprize,  he  put 
to  fea,  and  the  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  difcovered 
their  afibciates,  whofe  fhip  was  now  grown  leaky, 
having  fuffered  much,  both  in  the  firft  ftorm  by  which 
they  were  difperfed,  and  afterwards  in  fruitlefs  attempts 
to  regain  the  fleet. 

Drake,  therefore,  being  defirous  to  relieve  their 
fatigues,  entered  Port  Julian,  and,  as  it  was  his  cuf- 
tom  always  to  attend  in  perfon  when  any  important 
bufmefs  was  in  hand,  went  afhore  with  fome  of  the 
chief  of  his  company,  to  feek  for  water,  where  he 
was  immediately  accofted  by  two  natives,  of  whom 
Magellan  left  a  very  terrible  account,  having  de- 
fcribed  them  as  a  nation  of  giants  and  monfters ;  nor 
is  his  narrative  entirely  without  foundation,  for  they 
are  of  the  largeft  fize,  though  not  taller  than  fome 
Englifhmen  ;  their  ftrength  is  proportioned  to  their 
bulk,  and  their  voice  loud,  boifterous,  and  terrible. 
What  were  their  manners  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  is  not  pofiible  to  difcover ;  but  the 
Daughter  made  of  their  countrymen,  perhaps  with- 
out provocation,  by  thefe  cruel  intruders,  and  the 
general  ma  fiacre  with  which  that  part  of  the 
world  had  been  depopulated,  might  have  railed  in 
them  a  fufpicion  of  all  ftrangers,  and  by  confe- 
VOL.  XII.  I  quence 
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qtience    made   them    inhofpitable,   treacherous,   and 
bloody. 

The  two  who  aflbciated  themfelves  with  the 
Englifh  appeared  much  pleafed  with  their  new  guefts, 
received  willingly  what  was  given  them,  and  very  ex- 
aftly  obferved  every  thing  that  pafied,  feeming  more 
particularly  delighted  with  feeing  Oliver,  the  mafter- 
gunner,  (hoot  an  Englifh  arrow.  They  fhot  them- 
felves likewife  in  emulation,  but  their  arrows  always 
fell  to  the  ground  far  fhort  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  friendly  conteft  came  another,  who 
obferving  the  familiarity  of  his  countrymen  with  the 
ftrangers,  appeard  much  difpleafed,-  and,  as  the  Eng- 
lifhmen  perceived,  endeavoured  to  dilTuade  them  from 
fuch  an  intercourfe.     What  effecl:  his  arguments  had 
was  foon  after  apparent,  for  another  of  Drake's  com- 
panions, being  defirous  to  fhow  the  third  Indian  a  fpe- 
cimen  of  the  Englifh  valour  and  dexterity,  attempted 
likewife  to   fhoot  an   arrow,  but  drawing  it  with  his 
full   force    burft    the    bow-firing;    upon  which    the 
Indians,    who   were   unacquainted   with    their  other 
weapons,  imagined  him  difarrned,  followed  the  com- 
pany, as  they  were  walking  negligently  down  towards 
their  boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  particu- 
larly at  Winter,  who  had  the  bow  in  his  hand.     He, 
finding  himfelf  wounded  in  the  Ihoukler,  endeavoured 
to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about  was  pierced  with  a 
fecond  arrow  in  the  breaft.  Oliver,  the  gunner,  imme- 
diately prelented  his  piece  at  the  infidious  afTailants, 
which  failing  to  take  fire  gave  them  time  to  level 
another  flight  of  arrows,  by  which  he  was  killed  ;  nor, 
perhaps,  had  any  of  them  efcaped,  furprized  and  per- 
plexed  as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his  ufual 
2  pre  fence 
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prefence  of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and  di- 
rected their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually 
changing  their  places,  to  elude,  as  much  as  they 
could,  the  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to  defend  their 
bodies  with  their  targets ;  and  instructing  them,  by 
his  own  example,  to  pick  up,  and  break  the  arrows 
as  they  fell  j  which  they  did  with  fo  much  diligence, 
that  the  Indians  were  foon  in  danger  of  being  dif- 
armed.  Then  Drake  himlelf  taking  the  gun,  which 
Oliver  had  fo  unfuccefsfully  attempted  to  make  ufe 
of,  difcharged  it  at  the  Indian  that  firft  began  the 
fray,  and  had  killed  the  gunner,  aiming  it  fo  happily, 
that  the  hail  ihot,  with  which  it  was  loaded,  tore 
open  his  belly,  and  forced  him  to  fuch  terrible  out- 
cries, that  the  Indians,  though  their  numbers  in- 
creafed,  and  many  of  their  countrymen  (hewed  them- 
felves  from  different  parts  of  the  adjoining  wood, 
were  too  much  terrified  to  renew  the  afTault,  and  fuf- 
fered  Drake,  without  moleftation,  to  withdraw  his 
wounded  friend,  who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  lan- 
guifhed  two  days,  and  then  dying,  was  interred  with 
his  companion,  with  the  ufual  ceremony  of  a  military 
funeral. 

They  flayed  here  two  months  afterwards^  without 
receiving  any  other  injuries  from  the  natives,  who, 
rinding  the  danger  to  which  they  expofed  themfelves 
by  open  hoftilities,  and  not  being  able  any  more  to 
furprize  the  vigilance  of  Drake,  preferred  their  fafety 


to  revenge. 


But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  or  efcape, 
far  more  formidable  than  thefe  Barbarians,  and  inli- 
dious  practices  to  obviate,  more  artful  and  dangerous 
than  the  ambufhes  of  the  Indians  j  for  in  this  place 

I  2  was 
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was  laid  open  a  defign  formed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  fleet,  not  only  to  defeat  the  voyage,  but  to 
murder  the  general. 

This  tranfaclion  is  related  in  fo  obfcure  and  con- 
fufed  a  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  judg- 
ment upon  it.  The  writer,  who  gives  the  largeft  ac- 
count of  it,  has  fupprefled  the  name  of  the  criminal, 
which  we  learn,  from  a  more  fuccincl  narrative,  pub- 
lifhed  in  a  collection  of  travels  near  that  time,  to  have 
been  Thomas  Doughtie.  What  were  his  inducements 
to  attempt  the  deftruction  of  his  leader,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  expedition,  or  what  were  his  views  if 
his  defigns  had  fucceeded,  what  meafures  he  had 
hitherto  taken,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rupt, with  what  arts,  or  what  fuccefs,  we  are  no 
where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  aflfures  us,  was  laid  be- 
fore their  departure  from  England,  and  difcovered, 
in  its  whole  extent,  to  Drake  himfelf  in  his  garden 
at  Plymouth,  who  neverthelefs  not  only  entertained 
the  perfon  fo  accufed  as  one  of  his  company,  but, 
this  writer  very  particularly  relates,  treated  him  with 
remarkable  kindnefs  and  regard,  fetting  him  always 
at  his  own  table,  and  lodging  him  in  the  fame  cabbin 
with  himfelf.  Nor  did  he  ever  difcover  the  leaft  fuf- 
picion  of  his  intentions,  till  they  arrived  at  this  place, 
but  appeared,  by  the  authority  with  which  he  inverted 
him,  to  confider  him,  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  ab- 
fence,  he  could  mod  fecurely  intruft  the  direction  of 
his  affairs.  At  length,  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
world,  he  found  out  a  defign  formed  againft  his  life, 
called  together  all  his  officers,  laid  before  them  the 
evidence  on  which  he  grounded  the  acculation,  and 

fummoned 
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fummoned  the  criminal,  who,  full  of  all  the  horrors 
of  guilt,  and  confounded  at  fo  clear  a  detection  of 
his  whole  fcheme,  immediately  confefled  his  crimes, 
and  acknowledged  himfelf  unworthy  of  longer  life  : 
upon  which  the  whole  affembly,  confiding  of  thirty 
perfons,  after  having  confidered  the  affair  with  the 
attention  which  it  required,  and  heard  all  that  could 
be  urged  in  extenuation  of  his  offence,  unanimoufly 
figned  the  fentence  by  which  he  was  condemned  to 
fuffer  death.  Drake,  however,  unwilling,  as  it  feem- 
ed,  to  proceed  to  extreme  feverities,  offered  him  his 
choice,  either  of  being  executed  on  the  ifland,  or  fet 
afhore  on  the  main  land,  or  being  fent  to  England  to 
be  tried  before  the  council  -,  of  which,  after  a  day's 
confideration,  he  chofe  the  firft,  alledging  the  im- 
probability of  perfuading  any  to  leave  the  expedition 
for  the  fake  of  tranfporting  a  criminal  to  England,  and 
the  danger  of  his  future  ftate  among  favages  and  in- 

O  O  O 

fidels.  His  choice,  I  believe,  few  will  approve  :  to 
be  fet  alhore  on  the  main  land,  was  indeed  only  to 
be  executed  in  a  different  manner ;  for  what  mercy 
could  be  expedled  from  the  natives  fo  incenfed,  but 
the  mod  cruel  and  lingering  death  ?  But  why  he 
fliould  not  rather  have  requefted  to  be  fent  to  Eng- 
land it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  In  fo  long  a  voyage 
he  might  have  found  a  thoufand  opportunities  of  ef- 
caping,  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  his  keepers, 
whofe  refentment  mud  probably  in  time  have  given 
way  to  compaffion,  or  at  lead  by  their  negligence,  as 
it  is  eafy  to  believe  they  would  in  times  of  eafe  and 
refrefhment  have  remitted  their  vigilance:  at  lead  he 
would  have  gained  longer  life  ;  and  to  make  death 
defirable  feems  not  one  of  the  effects  of  guilt. 

I  3  However, 
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However,  he  was,  as  it  is  related,  obftinately  deaf 
to  all  perfuafions,  and  adhering  to  his  firft  choice, 
after  having  received  the  communion,  and  dined 
chearfully  with  the  general,  was  executed  in  the 
afternoon,  with  many  proofs  of  remorfe,  but  none 
of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  having 
been  acquainted  with  this  man's  defigns,  fhould  ad- 
mit him  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwards  carefs,  refpect, 
and  truft  him  ;  or  that  Doughtie,  who  is  reprefented 
as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  fhould  engage  in  fo 
long  and  hazardous  a  voyage  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  defeating  it ;  is  left  to  the  determination  of 
the  reader.  What  defigns  he  could  have  formed 
with  any  hope  of  fuccefs,  or  to  what  actions  worthy 
of  death  he  could  have  proceeded  without  accom- 
plices, for  none  are  mentioned,  is  equally  difficult 
to  imagine.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the 
obfcurity  of  the  account,  and  the  remote  place  chofen 
for  the  difcovery  of  this  wicked  project,  feem  to 
give  fome  reafon  for  fufpicion,  does  there  appear 
any  temptation,  from  either  hope,  fear,  or  intereft, 
that  might  induce  Drake,  or  any  commander  in  his 
ftate,  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  upon  falfe 
pretences. 

After  the  execution  of  this  man,  the  whole  com- 
pany, either  convinced  of  the  juftice  of  the  proceed- 
ing, or  awed  by  the  feverity,  applied  themfelves  with- 
out any  murmurs,  or  appearance  of  difcontent,  to  the 
profecution  of  the  voyage ;  and  having  broken  up 
another  veffel,  and  reduced  the  number  of  their  fhips 
to  three,  they  left  the  port,  and  on  Auguft  the  2Cth 
entered  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  which  they 

ftruggled 
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ftruggled  with  contrary  winds,  and  the  various  dan- 
gers to  which  the  intricacy  of  that  winding  pafTage 
expofed  them  till  night,  and  then  entered  a  more 
open  fea,  in  which  they  difcovered  an  ifland  with  a 
burning  mountain.  On  the  24th  they  fell  in  with 
three  more  iflands  to  which  Drake  gave  names,  and, 
landing  to  take  pofleflion  of  them  in  the  name  of  his 
Sovereign,  found  in  the  largeft  fo  prodigious  a  num- 
ber of  birds,  that  they  killed  three  thoufand  of  them 
in  one  day.  This  bird,  of  which  they  knew  not  the 
name,  was  fomewhat  lefs  than  a  wild  goofe,  without 
feathers,  and  covered  with  a  kind  of  down,  unable 
to  fly  or  rife  from  the  ground,  but  capable  of  run- 
ning and  fwimming  with  amazing  celerity  ;  they  feed 
on  the  fea,  and  come  to  land  only  to  reft  at  night  or 
lay  their  eggs,  which  they  depofit  in  holes  like  thofe 
of  coneys. 

From  thefe  iflands  to  the  South- fea,  the  ftrait 
becomes  very  crooked  and  narrow,  fo  that  fome- 
times,  by  the  interpofition  of  headlands,  the  pafTage 
feems  fhut  up,  and  the  voyage  entirely  flopped. 
To  double  thefe  capes  is  very  difficult,  on  account 
of  the  frequent  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  courfe. 
There  are  indeed,  as  Magellan  obferves,  many 
harbours,  but  in  mofl  of  them  no  bottom  is  to  be 
found. 

The  land  on  both  fides  rifes  into  innumerable 
mountains  :  the  tops  of  them  are  encircled  with 
clouds  and  vapours,  which  being  congealed  fall  down 
in  fnow,  and  increafe  their  height  by  hardening  into 
ice,  which  is  never  difiblved ;  but  the  valleys  are, 
never thelefs,  green,  fruitful,  and  pleafant. 

I  4  Here 
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Here  Drake  finding  the  ftrait  in  appearance  {hut 
up,  went  in  his  boat  to  make  farther  difcoveries, 
and,  having  found  a  paflage  towards  the  north,  was 
returning  to  his  fhips ;  but  curiofity  foon  prevailed 
upon  him  to  ftop,  for  the  fake  of  obferving  a  canoe 
or  boat,  with  feveral  natives  of  the  country  in  it.  He 
could  not  at  a  diftance  forbear  admiring  the  form  of 
this  little  vefiel,  which  feemed  inclining  to  a  femicir- 
cle,  the  ftern  and  prow  ftanding  up,  and  the  body  fink- 
ing inward  ;  but  much  greater  was  his  wonder,  when, 
upon  a  nearer  infpection,  he  found  it  made  only 
of  the  barks  of  trees  fewed  together  with  thongs  of 
feal-fkin,  fo  artificially  that  fcarcely  any  water  en- 
tered the  feams.  The  people  were  well-fhaped  and 
painted,  like  thofe  which  have  been  already  defcrib- 
ed.  On  the  land  they  had  a  hut  built  with  poles 
and  covered  with  fkins,  in  which  they  had  water- 
veflels  and  other  utenfils,  made  likewife  of  the  barks 
of  trees. 

Among  thefe  people  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
remarking,  what  is  frequently  obfervable  in  favage 
countries,  how  natural  fagacity,  and  unwearied  in- 
duftry,  may  fupply  the  want  of  fuch  manufactures, 
or  natural  productions,  as  appear  to  us  abfolutely 
necefTary  for  the  fupport  of  life.  The  inhabitants  of 
thefe  iflands  are  wholly  ftrangers  to  iron  and  its  ufe, 
but  inftead  of  it  make  ufe  of  the  (hell  of  a  mufcle 
of  prodigious  fize,  found  upon  their  coafts ;  this  they 
grind  upon  a  ftone  to  an  edge,  which  is  fo  firm  and 
folid,  that  neither  wood  nor  ftone  is  able  to  refift  it, 

September  6,  they  entered  the  great  South-fea,  on 
which  no  Englifh  veflfel  had  ever  been  navigated  be- 
fore, 
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fore,  and  propofed  to  have  directed  their  courfe  to- 
wards the  line,  that  their  men,  who  had  fuffered  by 
the  feverity  of  the  climate,  might  recover  their 
ftrength  in  a  warmer  latitude.  But  their  defigns 
were  fcarce  formed  before  they  were  fruftrated ;  for  on 
September  7,  after  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  a  ftorm 
arofe,  fo  violent,  that  it  left  them  little  hopes  of  fur- 
viving  it;  nor  was  its  fury  fo  dreadful  as  its  continu- 
ance, for  it  lafted  with  little  intermiffion  till  Octo- 
ber 28,  fifty-two  days,  during  which  time  they  were 
tofled  inceflantly  from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  an- 
other, without  any  power  of  fpreading  their  fails,  or 
lying  upon  their  anchors,  amidft  fhelving  fhores, 
fcattered  rocks,  and  unknown  iilands,  the  temped 
continually  roaring,  and  the  waves  dafhing  over 
them. 

In  this  ftorm  on  the  joth  of  September,  the  Ma- 
rigold, commanded  by  captain  Thomas,  was  fepa- 
rated  from  them.  On  the  7th  of  October,  having 
entered  a  harbour,  where  they  hoped  for  fome  inter- 
miffion of  their  fatigues,  they  were  in  a  few  hours 
forced  out  to  fea  by  a  violent  guft,  which  broke  the 
cable,  at  which  time  they  loft  fight  of  the  Elizabeth, 
the  vice-admiral,  whofe  crew,  as  was  afterwards  dif- 
covered,  wearied  with  labour,  and  difcouraged  by 
the  profpect  of  future  dangers,  recovered  the  Straits 
on  the  next  day,  and,  returning  by  the  fame  paflage 
through  which  they  came,  failed  along  the  coaft  of 
Brafil,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  in  the  year  following, 
arrived  at  England. 

From  this  bay,  they  were  driven  fouthward  to 
fifty- five  degrees,  where  among  fome  iflands  they 
flayed  two  days,  to  the  great  refrelhment  of  the 

crew ; 
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crew ;  but,  being  again  forced  into  the  main  fea, 
they  were  tofled  about  with  perpetual  expectation  of 
perifhing,  till  foon  after  they  again  came  to  anchor 
near  the  fame  place,  where  they  found  the  natives, 
whom  the  continuance  of  the  ftorm  had  probably  re- 
duced to  equal  diftrefs,  rowing  from  one  ifland  to 
another,  and  providing  the  neceflaries  of  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  juft  obfervation,  that,  with  regard 
to  outward  circumftances,  happinefs  and  mifery  are 
equally  diffufed  through  all  ftates  of  human  life.  In 
civilized  countries,  where  regular  policies  have  fecured 
the  neceflaries  of  life,  ambition,  avarice,  and  luxury, 
find  the  mind  at  leifure  for  their  reception,  and  foon 
engage  it  in  new  purfuits ;  purfuits  that  are  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  inceffant  labour,  and,  whether  vain  or  fuc- 
cefsful,  produce  anxiety  and  contention.  Among  fa- 
vage  nations,  imaginary  wants  find  indeed  no  place ; 
but  their  ftrength  is  exhaufted  by  necefTary  toils,  and 
their  paffions  agitated  not  by  contefts  about  fupe- 
riority,  affluence,  or  precedence,  but  by  perpetual 
care  for  the  prefent  day,  and  by  fear  of  perifhing  for 
want  of  food. 

But  for  fuch  reflections  as  thefe  they  had  no  time; 
for,  having  fpent  three  days  in  fupplying  themfelves 
with  wood  and  water,  they  were  by  a  new  ftorm 
driven  to  the  latitude  of  fifty- fix  degrees,  where 
they  beheld  the  extremities  of  the  American  coaft, 
and  the  confluence  of  the  Atlantic  and  Southern 
ocean. 

Here  they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  October,  and  at 
laft  were  blefied  with  the  fight  of  a  calm  fea,  having 
for  almoft  two  months  endured  fuch  a  ftorm  as  no 
traveller  has  given  an  account  of,  and  fuch  as  in 

that 
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that  part  of  the  world,  though  accuftomed  to  hurri- 
canes, they  were  before  unacquainted  with. 

On  the  30th  of  Odtober  they  (leered  away  towards 
the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleet, 
which  was  in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the  next  day  dif- 
covered  two  iflands  fo  well  flocked  with  fowls,  that 
they  victualled  their  fhips  with  them,  and  then  failed 
forwards  along  the  coaft  of  Peru,  till  they  came  to 
thirty- feven  degrees,  where  finding  neither  of  their 
fhips,  nor  any  convenient  port,  they  came  to  an- 
chor, November  the  25th,  at  Mucho,  an  ifland  inha- 
bited by  fuch  Indians  as  the  cruelty  of  the  Spanifh 
conquerors  had  driven  from  the  continent,  to  whom 
they  applied  for  water  and  provifions,  offering  them 
in     return    fuch    things    as     they    imagined   moft 
likely  to  pleafe  them.     The  Indians  feemed  willing 
to  traffick,   and  having  prefented  them  with  fruits 
and  two  fat  fheep,  would  have  fhewed  them  a  place 
whither  they  fhould  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the 
Englifh  landed  with  their  water- veflels,  and  fent  two 
men    forward   towards    the   place    appointed,    who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were  fuddenly  attacked 
by  the  Indians,  and  immediately  flain.     Nor  were 
the  reft  of  the  company  out  of  danger ;  for  behind 
the  rocks  was  lodged  an  ambufh  of  five  hundred  men, 
who,  ftarting  up  from  their  retreat,  difcharged  their 
arrows  into  the  boat  with  fuch  dexterity,  that  every 
one  of  the  crew  was  wounded  by  them,  the  fea  being 
then  high,  and   hindering  them  from  either  retiring 
or  making  ufe  of  their  weapons.     Drake  himfelf  re- 
ceived an  arrow  under  his  eye,  which  pierced  him 
almoft  to  the  brain,  and  another  in  his  head.     The 

danger 
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danger  of  thefe  wounds  was  much  increafed  by  the 
abfence  of  their  furgeon,  who  was  in  the  vice-admi- 
ral, fo  that  they  had  none  to  afiift  them  but  a  boy, 
whofe  age  did  not  admit  of  much  experience  or  (kill  -> 
yet  fo  much  were  they  favoured  by  Providence,  that 
they  all  recovered. 

No  reafon  could  be  afiigned  for  which  the  Indians 
fhould  attack  them  with  fo  furious  a  fpirit  of  malig- 
nity, but  that  they  miftook  them  for  Spaniards, 
•whofe  cruelties  might  very  reafonably  incite  them  to 
revenge,  whom  they  had  driven  by  inceffant  perfecu- 
tion  from  their  country,  wafting  immenfe  tracks  of 
land  by  maflacre  and  devaftation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  they  fet  fail,  and 
on  the  3oth  of  November  dropped  anchor  in  Philips 
bay,  where  their  boat  having  been  fent  out  to  difco- 
ver  the  country,  returned  with  an  Indian  in  his 
canoe,  whom  they  had  intercepted.  He  was  of  a 
graceful  ftature,  dreflfed  in  a  white  coat  or  gown, 
reaching  almoft  to  his  knees,  very  mild,  humble, 
and  docile,  fuch  as  perhaps  were  all  the  Indians,  till 
the  Spaniards  taught  them  revenge,  treachery,  and 
cruelty. 

This  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treated,  was  dif- 
mifled  with  prefents,  and  informed,  as  far  as  the 
Englifh  could  make  him  underftand,  what  they  chiefly 
wanted,  and  what  they  were  willing  to  give  in  re- 
turn j  Drake  ordering  his  boat  to  attend  him  in  his 
canoe,  and  to  fet  him  fafe  on  the  land. 

When  he  was  afhore,  he  directed  them  to  wait  till 
his  return,  and,  meeting  fome  of  his  countrymen,  gave 
them  fuch  an  account  of  his  reception,  that,  within 
a  few  hours,  feveral  of  them  repaired  with  him  to  the 

boat 
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boat  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a  hog,  and  with  them  one 
of  their  captains,  who  willingly  came  into  the  boat, 
and  defired  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Englifh  to  their 
fhip. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that  no  fup- 
plies  were  to  be  expected  here  j  but  that  fouthward, 
in  a  place  to  which  he  offered  to  be  his  pilot,  there 
was  great  plenty.  This  propofal  was  accepted,  and 
on  the  5th  of  December,  under  the  direction  of  the 
good-natured  Indian,  they  came  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  Valperizo,  near  the 
town  of  St.  James  of  Chiuli,  where  they  met  not 
only  with  fufficient  ftores  of  provifion,  and  with  ftore- 
houfes  full  of  the  wines  of  Chili,  but  with  a  Ihip 
called  the  Captain  of  Morial,  richly  laden,  having, 
together  with  large  quantities  of  the  fame  wines,  fome 
of  the  fine  gold  of  Baldivia,  and  a  great  crofs  of  gold 
fet  with  emeralds. 

Having  fpent  three  days  in  ftoring  their  fhips 
with  all  kinds  of  provifion  in  the  utmoft  plenty, 
they  departed,  and  landed  their  Indian  pilot  where 
they  firfl  received  him,  after  having  rewarded  him 
much  above  his  expectations  or  defires. 

They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for  their 
friends  who  had  been  feparated  from  them,  and  whom 
they  now  determined  to  feek;  but  confidering  that, 
by  entering  every  creek  and  harbour  with  their 
Ihip,  they  expofed  themfelves  to  unneceiTary  dangers, 
and  that  their  boat  would  not  contain  fuch  a  numbe^ 
as  might  defend  themfelves  againft  the  Spaniards, 
they  determined  to  ftation^  their  (hip  at  fome  place, 
where  they  might  commodioufly  build  a  pinnace, 
which,  being  of  light  burden,  might  eafily  fail  where 

the 
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the  fhip  was  in  danger  of  being  ftranded,  and  at  the 
fame  time  might  carry  a  fufficient  force  to  refill  the 
enemy,  and  afford  better  accommodation  than  could 
be  expected  in  the  boat. 

To  this  end,  on  the  i^th  of  December,  they  en- 
tered a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by  Spani- 
ards, who,  difcovering  them,  immediately  ifiued  out, 
to  the  number  of  an  hundred  horfemen,  with  about 
two  hundred  naked  Indians  running  by  their  fides. 
The  Englilh,  obferving  their  approach,  retired  to 
their  boat  without  any  lofs,  except  of  one  man,  whom 
no  perfuafions  or  entreaties  could  move  to  retire  with 
the  reft,  and  who,  therefore,  was  fhot  by  the  Spa- 
niards, who,  exulting  at  the  victory,  commanded  the 
Indians  to  draw  the  dead  carcafe  from  the  rock  on 
which  he  fell,  and  in  the  fight  of  the  Englifh  behead- 
ed it,  then  cut  off  the  right  hand,  and  tore  out  the 
heart,  which  they  carried  away,  having  firft  com- 
manded the  Indians  to  fhoot  their  arrows  all  over  the 
body.  The  arrows  of  the  Indians  were  made  of 
greenwood,  for  the  immediate  fervice  of  the  days 
the  Spaniards,  with  the  fear  that  always  harafics  op- 
prefibrs,  forbidding  them  to  have  any  weapons, 
when  they  do  not  want  their  prefent  affiftance. 

Leaving  this  place,  they  foon  found  a  harbour 
more  fecure  and  convenient,  where  they  built  their 
pinnace,  in  which  Drake  went  to  feek  his  compa- 
nions, but,  finding  the  wind  contrary,  he  was 
•obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  foon  after,  they  failed  along  the 
coaft  in  fearch  of  frefh  water,  and  landing  at  Tura- 
paca,  they  found  a  Spaniard  afleep,  with  filver  bars 
lying  by  him  to  the  value  of  three  thoufand  ducats; 

not 
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not  all  the  infults  which  they  had  received  from  his 
countrymen  could  provoke  them  to  offer  any  violence 
to  his  perfon,  and  therefore  they  carried  away  his 
treafure,  without  doing  him  any  farther  harm. 

Landing  in  another  place,  they  found  a  Spaniard 
driving  eight  Peruvian  fheep,  which  are  the  beafts  of 
burthen  in  that  country,  each  laden  with  an  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  filver,  which  they  feized  likewife, 
and  drove  to  their  boats. 

Further  along  the  coaft  lay  fome  Indian  towns,  from 
which  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  fhip,  on  floats 
made  of  feal-fkins,  blown  full  of  wind,  two  of  which 
they  faften  together,  and  fitting  between  them  row 
with  great  fwiftnefs,  and  carry  confiderable  burthens. 
They  very  readily  traded  for  glafs  and  fuch  trifles, 
with  which  the  old  and  the  young  feemed  equally  de- 
lighted. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena  on  the  26th  of  January, 
Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to  traffick  with  him, 
which  they  agreed  to,  and  fupplied  him  with  necef- 
faries,  felling  to  him,  among  other  provifions,  fome  of 
thofe  fheep  which  have  been  mentioned,  whofe  bulk 
is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and  whofe  ftrength  is  fuch, 
that  one  of  them  can  carry  three  tall  men  upon  his 
back;  their  necks  are  like  a  camel's,  and  their  heads 
like  thofe  of  our  fheep.  They  are  the  moft  ufeful 
animals  of  this  country,  not  only  affording  excellent 
fleeces  and  wholefome  flelh,  but  ferving  as  carriages 
over  rocks  and  mountains  where  no  other  beaft  can 
travel,  for  their  foot  is  of  a  peculiar  form,  which  en- 
ables them  to  tread  firm  in  the  moft  fteep  and  flip- 
pery  places. 

On 
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On  all  this  coaft,  the  whole  foil  is  fo  impregnated 
with  filver,  that  five  ounces  may  be  feparated  from, 
an  hundred  pound  weight  of  common  earth. 

Still  coafting  in  hopes  of  meeting  their  friends, 
they  anchored  on  the  7th  of  February  before  Aria, 
where  they  took  two  barks  with  about  eight  hundred 
pound  weight  of  filver,  and,  purfuing  their  courfe, 
feized  another  veiTel  laden  with  linens. 

On  the  1 5th  of  February  1578,  they  arrived  at 
Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour  without  refiftance, 
though  thirty  ihips  were  ftationed  there,  of  which 
feventeen  were  equipped  for  their  voyage,  and  many 
of  them  are  reprefented  in  the  narrative  as-veffels  of 
confiderable  force  j  fo  that  their  fecurity  feems  to 
have  confifted  not  in  their  ftrength,  but  in  their  re- 
putation, which  had  fo  intimidated  the  Spaniards, 
that  the  fight  of  their  own  fuperiority  could  not  roufe 
them  to  oppofition.  Inftances  of  fuch  panick  terrors 
are  to  be  met  with  in  other  relations ;  but  as  they 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  quickly  diffipated  by  reafon 
and  reflection,  a  wife  commander  will  rarely  found 
his  hopes  of  fuccefs  on  them;  and,  perhaps,  on  this 
occafion,  the  Spaniards  fcarcely  deferve  a  feverer 
cenfure  for  their  cowardice,  than  Drake  for  his  te- 
merity. 

In  one  of  thefe  {hips  they  found  fifteen  hundred 
bars  of  filver ;  in  another  a  cheft  of  money ;  and 
very  rich  lading  in  many  of  the  reft,  of  which  the 
Spaniards  tamely  fuffered  them  to  carry  the  moft 
valuable  part  away,  and  would  have  permitted  them 
no  lefs  peaceably  to  burn  their  (hips;  but  Drake 
never  made  war  with  a  fpirif  of  cruelty  or  revenge, 

or 
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or  carried  hoftilities  further  than  was  necefTary  for  his 
own  advantage  or  defence. 

They  fet  fail  the  next  morning  towards  Panama,  in 
queft  of  the  Caca  Fuego,  a  very  rich  fhip,  which  had 
failed  fourteen  days  before,  bound  thither  from 
Lima,  which  they  overtook  on  the  firft  of  March, 
near  Cape  Francifco,  and  boarding  it,  found  not 
only  a  quantity  of  jewels,  and  twelve  chefts  of  ryals 
of  plate,  but  eighty  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and 
twenty-fix  tons  of  uncoined  filver,  with  pieces  of 
wrought  plate  to  a  great  value.  In  unlading  this 
prize,  they  fpent  fix  days,  and  then,  difmiffing  the 
Spaniards,  -  flood  off  to  fea. 

Being  now  fufficiently  enriched,  and  having  loft  all 
hopes  of  finding  their  afTociates,  and  perhaps  begin- 
ning to  be  infected  with  that  defire  of  eafe  and  pleafure 
which  is  the  natural  confequence  of  wealth  obtained 
by  dangers  and  fatigues,  they  began  to  confult  about 
their  return  home,  and,  in  purfuance  of  Drake's 
advice,  refolved  firft  to  find  out  fome  convenient 
harbour,  where  they  might  fupply  themfelves  with 
wood'  and  water,  and  then  endeavour  to  difcover  a 
pafiage  from  the  South-fea  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  j  a 
difcovery  which  would  not  only  enable  them  to  return 
home  with  lefs  danger,  and  in  a  fhorter  time,  but 
would  much  facilitate  the  navigation  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  world. 

For  this  purpofe  they  had  recourfe  to  a  port  in  the 
ifland  of  Caines,  where  they  met  with  fifh,  wood,  and 
frefh  water,  and  in  their  courfe  took  a  fhip  laden 
with  filk  and  linen,  which  was  the  laft  that  they  met 
with  on  the  coaft  of  America. 

VOL.  XII.  K  But 
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But  being  defirous  of  ftoring  themfelves  for  a  long 
courfe,  they  touched,  April  the  i5th,  at  Guatulco,  a 
Spanifh  ifland,  where  they  fupplied  themfelves  with 
provifions,  and  feized  a  bufliel  of  ryals  of  filver. 

From  Guatulco,  which  lies  in  15  deg.  40  min. 
they  flood  out  to  fea,  and,  without  approaching  any 
land,  failed  forward,  till  on  the  night  following,  the 
3d  of  June,  being  then  in  the  latitude  of  38  degrees, 
they  were  fuddenly  benumbed  with  fuch  cold  blafts, 
that  they  were  fcarcely  able  to  handle  the  ropes. 
This  cold  increafed  upon  them,  as  they  proceeded,  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  failors  were  difcouraged  from 
mounting  upon  the  deck;  nor  were  the  effects  of 
the  climate  to  be  imputed  to  the  warmth  of  the  re- 
gions to  which  they  had  been  lately  accuftomed,  for 
the  ropes  were  ftiff  with  froft,  and  the  meat  could 
fcarcely  be  conveyed  warm  to  the  table. 

On  June  lyth  they  came  to  anchor  in  38  deg. 
30  min.  when  they  faw  the  land  naked,  and  the  trees 
without  leaves,  and  in  a  Ihort  time  had  opportunities 
of  obferving  that  the  natives  of  that  country  were 
no  lefs  fenfible  of  the  cold  than  themfelves  j  for  the 
next  day  came  a  man  rowing  in  his  canoe  towards  the 
fhip,  and  at  a  diftance  from  it  made  a  long  oration, 
with  very  extraordinary  gefticulations,  and  great  ap- 
pearance of  vehemence,  and  a  little  time  afterwards 
made  a  fecond  vifit  in  the  fame  manner,  and  then 
returning  a  third  time,  he  prefented  them,  after  his 
harangue  was  finifhed,  with  a  kind  of  crown  of  black 
feathers,  fuch  as  their  kings  wear  upon  their  heads, 
and  a  bafket  of  rufhes  filled  with  a  particular  herb, 
both  which  he  fattened  to  a  fhort  ftick,  and  threw 
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into  the  boat;  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  upon  to 
receive  any  thing  in  return,  though  pufhed  towards 
him  upon  a  board ;  only  he  took  up  a  hat,  which  was 
flung  into  the  water. 

Three  days  afterwards,  their  fhip,  having  received 
Ibme  damage  at  Tea,  was  brought  nearer  to  land,  that 
the  lading  might  be  taken  out.  In  order  to  which, 
the  Englifh,  who  had  now  learned  not  too  negligently 
to  commit  their  lives  to  the  mercy  of  favage  nations, 
raifed  a  kind  of  fortification  with  flones,  and  built 
their  tents  within  it.  All  this  was  not  beheld  by  the 
inhabitants  without  the  utmoft  aftonifhment,  which 
incited  them  to  come  down  in  crowds  to  the  coaft, 
with  no  other  view,  as  it  appeared,  than  to  worfhip 
the  new  divinities  that  had  condefcended  to  touch 
upon  their  country. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  errors,  or 
taking  advantage  of  their  weaknefs  to  injure  or 
moleft  them  ;  and  therefore,  having  directed  them  to 
lay  afide  their  bows  and  arrows,  he  prefented  them 
with  linen,  and  other  neceflaries,  of  which  he  (hewed 
them  the  ufe.  They  then  returned  to  their  habita- 
tions, about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Eng- 
lifh camp,  where  they  made  fuch  loud  and  violent 
outcries,  that  they  were  heard  by  the  Englifh,  who 
found  that  they  ftill  perfifted  in  their  firft  notions, 
and  were  paying  them  their  kind  of  melancholy 
adoration. 

Two  days  afterwards,  they  perceived  the  approach 
of  a  far  more  numerous  company,  who  (topped  at  the 
top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  Englifh  fettlement, 
while  one  of  them  made  a  long  oration,  at  the  end  of 
which  all  the  afiembly  bowed  their  bodies,  and  pro- 
K  2  nounced 
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nounced  the  fyllable  Ob  with  a  folemn  tone,  as  by 
way  of  confirmation  of  what  had  been  faid  by  the 
orator.  Then  the  men,  laying  down  their  bows, 
and  leaving  the  women  and  children  on  the  top  of 
the  hill,  came  down  towards  the  tents,  and  feemed 
tranfported  in  the  higheft  degree  at  the  kindnefs  of 
the  general,  who  received  their  gifcs,  and  admitted 
them  to  his  prefence.  The  women  at  a  diftance  ap- 
peared fcized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  fuch  as  that  of 
old  among  the  Pagans  in  fome  of  their  religious 
ceremonies,  and  in  honour,  as  it  feemed,  of  their 
guefts,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bofoms  with  their  nails, 
and  threw  themfelves  upon  the  ftones  with  their 
naked  bodies  till  they  were  covered  with  blood. 

Thefe  cruel  rites,  and  miftaken  honours,  were  by 
no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whofe  predominant 
(entiments  were  notions  of  piety ;  and,  therefore,  not 
not  to  make  that  criminal  in  himfelf  by  his  con- 
currence, which,  perhaps,  ignorance  might  make 
guiklefs  in  them,  he  ordered  his  whole  company  to 
fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their  eyes  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  that  the  favages  might  obferve  that  their 
worfhip  was  addrefled  to  a  Being  refiding  there, 
they  all  joined  in  praying  that  this  harmlefs  and  de- 
luded people  might  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  religion,  and  the  doctrines  of  our  bleffed 
Saviour;  after  which  they  fung  pfalms,  a  perform- 
ance fo  pleafing  to  their  wild  audience,  that  in  all 
their  vifits  they  generally  firft  accofted  them  with  a 
requeft  that  they  would  fing.  They  then  returned 
all  the  prefents  which  they  had  received,  and  retired. 

Three  days  after  this,  on  June  25,  1579,  our 
general  received  two  ambaffadors  from  the  Hioh,  or 
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king  of  the  country,  who,  intending  to  vifit  the  camp, 
required  that  fome  token  might  be  fent  him  of  friend- 
fhip  and  peace ;  this  requeft  was  readily  complied  with, 
and  foon  after  came  the  king,  attended  by  a  guard  of 
about  an  hundred  tall  men,  and  preceded  by  an  of- 
ficer of  (late,  who  carried  a  fceptre  made  of  black 
wood,  adorned  with  chains  of  a  kind  of  bone  or  horn, 
which  are  marks  of  the  higheft  honour  among  them, 
and  having  two  crowns,  made  as  before,  with  fea- 
thers fattened  to  it,  with  a  bag  of  the  fame  herb 
which  was  prefented  to  Drake  at  his  firft  arrival. 

Behind  him  was  the  king  himfelf,  drefTed  in  a 
coat  of  coney- fkins,  with  a  cawl  woven  with  fea- 
thers upon  his  head,  an  ornament  fo  much  in  efti- 
mation  there,  that  none  but  the  domefticks  of  the 
king  are  allowed  to  wear  it;  his  attendants  follow- 
ed him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  fame  manner;  and 
after  them  came  the  common  people,  with  bafkets 
plaited  fo  artificially  that  they  held  water,  in  which, 
by  way  of  facrifice,  they  brought  roots  and  fifh. 

Drake,  not  lulled  into  fecurity,  ranged  his  men 
in  order  of  battle,  and  waited  their  approach,  who 
coming  nearer  flood  ftill  while  the  fceptre- bearer 
made  an  oration,  at  the  conclufion  of  which  they 
again  came  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  then 
the  fceptre-bearer  began  a  fong,  which  he  accompa- 
nied with  a  dance,  in  both  which  the  men  joined, 
but  the  women  danced  without  finging. 

Drake  now,  diftrufling  them  no  longer,  admitted 
them  into  his  fortification,  where  they  continued  their 
fong  and  dance  a  fhort  time;  and  then  both  the 
king,  and  fome  others  of  the  company,  made  long 
harangues,  in  which  it  appeared,  by  the  reft  of  their 
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behaviour,  that  they  entreated  him  to  accept  of  their 
country,  and  to  take  the  government  of  it  into  his 
own  hands;  for  the  king,  with  the  apparent  concur- 
rence of  the  reft,  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head, 
graced  him  with  the  chains  and  other  figns  of  autho- 
rity, and  faluted  him  by  the  title  of  Hioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  offered,  though  of  no  farther 
value  to  him  than  as  it  furnifhed  him  with  prefent 
neceffaries,  Drake  thought  it  not  prudent  to  refufe; 
and  therefore  took  pofleflion  of  it  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  not  without  ardent  wifhes  that  this 
acquifition  might  have  been  of  ufe  to  his  native 
country,  and  that  fo  mild  and  innocent  a  people  might 
have  been  united  to  the  church  of  Chrift. 

The  kingdom  being  thus  configned,  and  the 
grand  affair  at  an  end,  the  common  people  left  their 
king  and  his  domefticks,  with  Drake,  and  difperfed 
themfelves  over  the  camp ;  and  when  they  faw  any 
one  that  pleafed  them  by  his  appearance  more  than 
the  reft,  they  tore  their  flefh,  and  vented  their 
outcries  as  before,  in  token  of  reverence  and  admi- 
ration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  fhew  them  their  wounds 
and  difeafes,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous  and  inftan- 
taneous  cure;  to  which  the  Englifh,  to  benefit  and 
undeceive  them  at  the  fame  time,  applied  fuch  reme- 
dies as  they  ufed  on  the  like  occafions. 

They  were  now  grown  confident  and  familiar,  and 
came  down  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating  their 
Ceremonies  and  facrifices,  till  they  were  more  fully  in- 
formed how  difagreeable  they  were  to  thofe  whofe 
favour  they  were  fo  ftudious  of  obtaining :  they  then 
vifited  them  without  adoration  indeed,  but  with  a 

curiofity 
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curiofity  fo  ardent,  that  it  left  them  no  leifure  to  pro- 
vide the  neceflaries  of  life,  with  which  the  Englifh 
were  therefore  obliged  to  fupply  them. 

They  had  then  fufficient  opportunity  to  remark  the 
cuftoms  and  difpofitions  of  thefe  new  allies,  whom 
they  found  tractable  and  benevolent,  ftrong  of  body, 
far  beyond  the  Englifh,  yet  unfurnifhed  with  wea- 
pons, either  for  affault  or  defence,  their  bows  being 
too  weak  for  any  thing  but  fport.  Their  dexterity 
in  taking  fifh  was  fuch,  that,  if  they  faw  them  (b 
near  the  fhore  that  they  could  come  to  them  without 
fwimming,  they  never  miffed  them.  ? 

The  fame  curiofity  that  had  brought  them  in  fuch 
crowds  to  the  Ihore,  now  induced  Drake,  and  fome 
of  his  company,  to  travel  up  into  the  country,  which 
they  found,  at  fome  diftance  from  the  coaft,  very 
fruitful,  filled  with  large  deer,  and  abounding  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  coneys,  fmaller  than  ours,  with  tails 
like  that  of  a  rat,  and  paws  fuch  as  thofe  of  a  molej 
they  have  bags  under  their  chin,  in  which  they  carry 
provifions  to  their  young. 

The  houfes  of  the  inhabitants  are  round  holes  dug 
in  the  ground,  from  the  brink  of  which  they  raife 
rafters,  or  piles  fhelving  towards  the  middle,  where 
they  all  meet,  and  are  cramped  together  •,  they  lie 
upon  rufhes,  with  the  fire  in  the  midft,  and  let  the 
fmoak  fly  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  generally  naked ;  but  the  women 
make  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  bulrufhes,  which  they 
comb  like  hemp,  and  throw  the  Ikin  of  a  deer 
over  their  fhoulders.  They  are  very  modeft,  trac- 
table, and  obedient  to  their  hufbands. 

K  4  Such 
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Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people;  and  not  very 
different  is,  perhaps,  the  (late  of  the  greateft  part  of 
mankind.  Whether  more  enlightened  nations  ought 
to  look  upon  them  with  pity,  as  lefs  happy  than 
themfelves,  fome  fceptics  have  made,  very  unnecef- 
farily,  a  difficulty  of  determining.  More,  they  fay, 
is  loft  by  the  perplexities  than  gained  by  the  inftruc- 
tion  of  fcience  j  we  enlarge  our  vices  with  our  know- 
ledge, and  multiply  our  wants  with  our  attain- 
ments, and  the  happinefs  of  life  is  better  fecured 
by  ignorance  of  vice  than  by  the  knowledge  of  virtue. 

The  fallacy,  by  which  fuch  reafoners  have  impofed 
upon  themfelves,  feems  to  arife  from  the  comparifon 
which  they  make,  not  between  two  men  equally 
inclined  to  apply  the  means  of  happinefs  in  their 
power  to  the  end  for  which  Providence  conferred 
them,  but  furnifhed  in  unequal  proportions  with  the 
means  of  happinefs,  which  is  the  true  ftate  of  favage 
and  poliftied  nations,  but  between  two  men,  of  which 
he  to  whom  Providence  has  been  moft  bountiful  de- 
flroys  the  bleffings  by  negligence,  or  obftinate  mifufe  j 
while  the  other,  fteady,  diligent,  and  virtuous,  em- 
ploys his  abilities  and  conveniencies  to  their  proper 
end.  The  queftion  is  not  whether  a  good  Indian  or 
bad  Englishman  be  moft  happy;  but  which  ftate  is  moft 
defirable,  fuppofing  virtue  and  reafon  the  fame  in. both. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  miftake  which  is  generally  ad- 
mitted in  this  controverfy,  for  thefe  reafoners  fre- 
quently confound  innocence  with  the  mere  incapacity 
of  guilt.  He  that  never  faw,  or  heard,  or  thought 
of  ftrong  liquors,  cannot  be  propofed  as  a  pattern  of 
fobriety. 

This 
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This  land  was  named,  by  Drake,  Albion,  from  its 
white  cliffs,  in  which  it  bore  fome  refemblance  to  his 
native  country;  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  refigna- 
tion  of  it  to  the  Englifh  was  engraven  on  a  piece 
of  brafs,  then  nailed  on  a  poft,  and  fixed  up  be- 
fore their  departure,  which  being  now  difcovered  by 
the  people  to  be  near  at  hand,  they  could  not  forbear 
perpetual  lamentations.  When  the  Englifh  on  the 
2jd  of  July  weighed  anchor,  they  faw  them  climb- 
ing to  the  tops  of  hills,  that  they  might  keep  them 
in  fight,  and  obferved  fires  lighted  up  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  on  which,  as  they  fuppofed,  facrifices 
were  offered. 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  fome  iflands, 
where  they  found  great  numbers  of  feals ;  and,  de- 
fpairing  now  to  find  any  paflfage  through  the  northern 
parts,  he,  after  a  general  confultation,  determined  to 
fleer  away  to  the  Moluccas,  and  fetting  iail  July  25th, 
he  failed  for  fixty-eight  days  without  fight  of  land; 
and  on  September  3Oth  arrived  within  view  of  fome 
iflands,  fituate  about  eight  degrees  northward  from 
the  line,  from  whence  the  inhabitants  reforted  to  them 
in  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  folid  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  raifed  at  both  ends  fo  high  above  the  water,  that 
they  feemed  almoft  a  femicircle  j  they  were  burnifhed 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  fhone  like  ebony,  and 
were  kept  Heady  by  a  piece  of  timber,  fixed  on  each 
fide  of  them,  with  ftrong  canes,  that  were  faftened  at 
one  end  to  the  boat,  and  ac  the  other  to  the  end  of 
the  timber. 

The  firft  company  that  came  brought  fruits,  pota- 
toes, and  other  things  of  no  great  value,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  traffick,  and  exchanged  their  lading  for 

other 
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other  commodities,  with  great  fhew  of  honefty  and 
friendfhip;  but,  having  as  they  imagined,  laid  all 
fufpicion  afleep,  they  foon  fent  another  fleet  of  ca- 
noes, of  which  the  crews  behaved  with  all  the  info- 
lence  of  tyrants,  and  all  the  rapacity  of  thieves;  for, 
whatever  was  fuffered  to  come  into  their  hands, 
they  feemed  to  confider  as  their  own,  and  would 
neither  pay  for  it  nor  reftore  it ;  and  at  length  rinding 
the  Englifh  refolved  to  admit  them  no  longer,  they 
difcharged  a  (hower  of  ftones  from  their  boats,  which 
infult  Drake  prudently  and  generoufly  returned  by 
ordering  a  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired  without 
hurting  them,  at  which  they  were  fo  terrified,  that 
they  leaped  into  the  water,  and  hid  themfelves  under 
the  canoes. 

Having  for  fome  time  but  little  wind,  they  did 
not  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then  defigning  to  touch  at  Tidore,  they 
were  vifited,  as  they  failed  by  a  little  ifland  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Ternate,  by  the  viceroy  of  the 
place,  who  informed  them,  that  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  them  to  have  recourfe  to  his 
matter  for  fupplies  and  affiftance  than  to  the  king 
of  Ternate,  who  was  in  fome  degree  dependent  on 
the  Portuguefe,  and  that  he  would  himfelf  carry 
the  news  of  their  arrival,  and  prepare  their  re- 
ception. 

Drake  was  by  the  arguments  of  the  viceroy  pre- 
vailed upon  to  alter  his  refolution,  and  on  No- 
vember 5,  caft  anchor  before  Ternate ;  and  fcarce 
was  he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  with  others  of 
the  chief  nobles,  came  out  in  three  large  boats, 
rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  fide,  to  conduct  the 

Ihip 
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ftlip  into  a  fafe  harbour;  and  foon  after  the  king 
himfelf,  having  received  a  velvet  cloak  by  a  meflen- 
ger  from  Drake,  as  a  token  of  peace,  came  with  fuch 
a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appearance  as  was  not  ex- 
pected in  thofe  remote  parts  of  the  world.  He 
was  received  with  difcharges  of  cannons  and  every 
kind  of  mufick,  with  which  he  was  fo  much  de- 
lighted, that,  defiring  the  muficians  to  come  down 
into  the  boat,  he  was  towed  along  in  it  at  the  ftern  of 
the  fhip. 

The  king  was  of  a  graceful  ftature,  and  regal  car- 
nage, of  a  mild  afpect,  and  low  voice ;  his  attendants 
were  drefled  in  white  cotton  or  callicoe,  of  whom  fome, 
whofe  age  gave  them  a  venerable  appearance,  feemed 
his  counfellors,  and  the  reft  officers  or  nobles  j  his 
guards  were  not  ignorant  of  fire-arms,  but  had  not 
many  among  them,  being  equipped  for  the  moil  part 
with  bows  and  darts. 

The  king  having  fpent  fome  time  in  admiring 
the  multitude  of  new  objects  that  prefented  them- 
felves,  retired  as  foon  as  the  fhip  was  brought  to 
anchor,  and  promifed  to  return  on  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants,  having 
leave  to  traffick,  brought  down  provifions  in  great 
abundance. 

At  the  time  when  the  king  was  expected,  his  bro- 
ther came  aboard,  to  requeft  of  Drake  that  he  woulcj 
come  to  the  caftle,  propofing  to  ftay  himfelf  as  a  hof- 
tage  for  his  return.  Drake  refufed  to  go,  but  fent 
fome  gentlemen,  detaining  the  king's  brother  in  the 
mean  time. 

Thefe  gentlemen  were  received  by  another  of 
the  king's  brothers,  who  conducted  them  to  the 

council^ 
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council- houfe  near  the  cattle,  in  which  they  were 
directed  to  walk :  there  they  found  threefcore  old 
men,  privy  counfellors  to  the  king,  and  on  each 
iide  of  the  door  without  flood  four  old  men  of 
foreign  countries,  who  ferved  as  interpreters  in 
commerce. 

In  a  (hort  time  the  king  came  from  the  caftle, 
dreffed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woven  into 
gold  rings,  a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  neck,  and  on 
his  hands  rings  very  artificially  fet  with  diamonds  and 
jewels  of  great  value ;  over  his  head  was  born  a  rich 
canopy;  and  by  his  chair  of  ftate,  on  which  he 
fat  down  when  he  had  entered  the  houfe,  flood  a 
page  with  a  fan  fet  with  fapphires,  to  moderate 
the  excefs  of  the  heat.  Here  he  received  the 
compliments  of  the  Englifh,  and  then  honourably 
difmified  them. 

The  caftle,  which  they  had  fome  opportunity  of 
obferving,  feemed  of  no  great  force  :  it  was  built 
by  the  Portuguefe,  who,  attempting  to  reduce  this 
kingdom  into  an  abfolute  fubjection,  murdered  the 
king,  and  intended  to  purfue  their  fcheme  by  the 
deftruclion  of  all  his  fons;  but  the  general  abhor- 
rence, which  cruelty  and  perfidy  naturally  excites3 
armed  all  the  nation  againft  them,  and  procured  their 
total  expulfion  from  all  the  dominions  of  Ternate, 
which  from  that  time  increafing  in  power,  continued 
to  make  new  conquefts,  and  to  deprive  them  of  other 
acquifitions. 

While  they  lay  before  Ternate,  a  gentleman  came 
on  board  attended  by  his  interpreter.  He  was 
drefled  fbmewhat  in  the  European  manner,  and 
foon  diftinguiuhed  himfelf  from  the  natives  of  Ter- 

natej 
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natr,  or  any  country  that  they  had  feen,  by  his 
civility  and  apprehenfion.  Such  a  vifitant  may  ea- 
fily  be  imagined  to  excite  their  curiofity,  which  he 
gratified  by  informing  them  that  he  was  a  native  of 
China,  of  the  family  of  the  king  then  reigning  j 
and  that,  being  accufed  of  a  capital  crime,  of  which, 
though  he  was  innocent,  he  had  not  evidence  to 
clear  himfelf,  he  had  petitioned  the  king  that  he 
might  not  be  expofed  to  a  trial,  but  that  his  caufe 
might  be  referred  to  Divine  Providence,  and  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  leave  his  country,  with  a  pro- 
hibition againft  returning,  unlefs  Heaven,  in  attefta- 
tion  of  his  innocence,  fhould  enable  him  to  bring 
back  to  the  king  fome  intelligence  that  might  be  to 
the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  empire  of  China.  In 
fearch  of  fuch  information  he  had  now  fpent  three 
years,  and  had  left  Tidore  for  the  fake  of  converfing 
with  the  Englifh.  general,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
receive  fuch  accounts  as  would  enable  him  to  return 
with  honour  and  fafety. 

Drake  willingly  recounted  all  his  adventures  and 
obfervations ;  to  which  the  Chinefe  exile  liftened  with 
the  utmofl  attention  and  delight,  and  having  fixed 
them  in  his  mind,  thanked  God  for  the  knowledge 
he  had  gained.  He  then  propoled  to  the  Englifh  ge- 
neral to  conduct  him  to  China,  recounting,  by  way 
of  invitation,  the  wealth,  extent,  and  felicity  of  that 
empire  j  but  JDrake  could  not  be  induced  to  prolong 
his  voyage. 

He  therefore  fet  fail  on  the  9th  of  November  in 
quell  of  Ibme  convenient  harbour,  in  a  defert  ifland, 
to  refit  his  fhip,  not  being  willing,  as  it  feems,  to 
truft  the  generofity  of  the  king  of  Ternate.  Five  days 
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afterwards  he  found  a  very  commodious  harbour  in 
an  iQand  overgrown  with  wood,  where  he  repaired 
his  veflel,  and  refrefhed  his  men  without  danger  or 
interruption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  1 2th  of  December,  they 
failed  towards  the  Celebes ;  but,  having  a  wind  not 
very  favourable,  they  were  detained  among  a  multi- 
tude of  iflands,  mingled  with  dangerous  fhallows,  till 
January  9,  1580.  When  they  thought  themfelves 
clear,  and  were  failing  forwards  with  a  ftrong  gale, 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  furprized  in 
their  courfe  by  a  fudden  (hock,  of  which  the  caufe 
was  eafily  difcovered,  for  they  were  thrown  upon  a 
fhoal,  and  by  the  fpeed  of  their  courfe  fixed  too  fad  for 
any  hope  of  efcaping.  Here  even  the  intrepidity  of 
Drake  was  (haken,  and  his  dexterity  baffled  ;  but  his 
piety,  however,  remained  ftill  the  fame,  and  what  he 
could  not  now  promife  himfelf  from  his  own  ability, 
he  hoped  from  the  afliftance  of  Providence.  The 
pump  was  plied,  and  the  fhip  found  free  from  new 
leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  difcover  towards  the  fea 
fome  place  where  they  might  fix  their  boat,  and  from 
thence  drag  the  fhip  into  deep  water ;  but  upon  ex- 
amination it  appeared  that  the  rock,  on  which  they 
had  ftruck,  rofe  perpendicularly  from  the  water,  and 
that  there  was  no  anchorage,  nor  any  bottom,  to  be 
found  a  boat's  length  from  the  fhip.  But  this  dif- 
covery,  with  its  confequences,  was  by  Drake  wifely 
concealed  from  the  common  failors,  left  they  fhould 
abandon  themfelves  to  defpair,  for  which  there  was, 
indeed,  caufe ;  there  being  no  profpect  left  but 
that  they  muft  there  fink  with  the  fhip,  which 
2  muft 
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muft  undoubtedly  be  foon  daflied  to  pieces,  or  pe. 
rifh  in  attempting  to  reach  the  Ihore  in  their  boat, 
or  be  cut  in  pieces  by  barbarians  if  they  fhould  arrive 
at  land. 

In  the  midft  of  this  perplexity  and  diftrefs  Drake 
directed  that  the  facrament  fhould  be  adminiftered, 
and  his  men  fortified  with  all  the  confolation  which 
religion  affords ;  then  perfuaded  them  to  lighten  the 
veflel  by  throwing  into  the  fea  part  of  their  lading, 
which  was  chearfully  complied  with,  but  without  effect. 
At  length,  when  their  hopes  had  forfaken  them,  and 
no  new  ftruggles  could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  fud- 
den  relieved  by  a  remifiion  of  the  wind,  which,  having 
hitherto  blown  ftrongly  againft  the  fide  of  the  Ihip 
which  lay  towards  the  fea,  held  it  upright  againft  the 
rock ;  but  when  the  blaft  flackened  (being  then  low 
water),  the  fhip  lying  higher  with  that  part  which 

refted  on  the  rock  than  with  the  other,  and  being 

o 

borne  up  no  longer  by  the  wind,  reeled  into  the  deep 
water,  to  the  furprize  and  joy  of  Drake  and  his  com- 
panions. 

This  was  the  greateft  and  moft  inextricable  diftrefs 
which  they  had  ever  fuffered,  and  made  fuch  an  im- 
preffion  upon  their  minds,  that  for  fome  time  after- 
wards they  durft  not  adventure  to  fpread  their  fails, 
but  went  flowly  forward  with  the  utmoft  circum- 
ipection. 

They  thus  continued  their  courie  without  any 
obfervable  occurrence,  till  on  the  nth  of  March 
they  came  to  anchor  before  the  ifland  of  Java, 
and,  fending  to  the  king  a  prefent  of  cloth  and 
filks,  received  from  him,  in  return,  a  large  quan- 
tity 
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tity  of  provifions ;  and  the  day  following  Drake  went 
himfelf  on  fhore,  and  entertained  the  king  with  his 
mufick,  and  obtained  leave  to  ftore  his  ihip  with 
provifions. 

The  ifland  is  governed  by  a  great  number  of  petty 
kings,  or  raias,  fubordinate  to  one  chief;  of  thefe 
princes  three  came  on  board  together  a  few  days  after 
their  arrival ;  and,  having  upon  their  return  recounted 
the  wonders  which  they  had  feen,  and  the  civility 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  incited  others  to 
fatisfy  their  curiofity  in  the  fame  manner  j  and  Raia 
Donan,  the  chief  king,  came  himfelf  to  view  the 
(hip,  with  the  warlike  armaments  and  inftruments  of 
navigation. 

This  intercourfe  of  civilities  fomewhat  retarded 
the  bufinefs  for  which  they  came  j  but  at  length 
they  not  only  victualled  their  fhip,  but  cleanfed 
the  bottom,  which,  in  the  long  courfe,  was  over- 
grown with  a  kind  of  fhell-fiih  that  impeded  her 
paffage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  26,  they  failed  home- 
wards by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  they 
faw  on  June  the  fth;  on  the  ifth  of  Auguft  pair- 
ed the  Tropic ;  and  on  the  26th  of  September 
arrived  at  Plymouth,  where  they  found  that,  by 
pafling  through  fo  many  different  climates,  they 
had  loft  a  day  in  their  account  of  time,  it  being 
Sunday  by  their  journals,  but  Monday  by  the  gene- 
ral computation. 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  fpent  two 
years,  ten  months,  and  fome  odd  days ;  but  were 
recompenfed  for  their  toils  by  great  riches,  and  the 

univerfal 
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univerfal  applaufe  of  their  countrymen.  Drake  af- 
terwards brought  his  fhip  up  to  Deptford,  where 
queen  Elizabeth  vifited  him  on  board  his  fhip,  and 
conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  him ;  an 
honour  in  that  illuftrious  reign  not  made  cheap  by 
proftitution,  nor  even  beftowed  without  uncommon 
merit. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  give  an  account  equally  par- 
ticular of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  as  he  was  no 
longer  a  private  man,  but  engaged  in  publick  af- 
fairs, and  afibciated  in  his  expeditions  with  other 
generals,  whofe  attempts,  and  the  fuccefs  of  them, 
are  related  in  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times. 

In  1585,  on  the  i2th  of  September,  Sir  Francis 
Drake  fet  fail  from  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  of  five-and 
twenty  fhips  and  pinnaces,  of  which  himfelf  was  ad- 
miral, Captain  Martin  Forbifher  vice-admiral,  and 
Captain  Francis  Knollis  rear-admiral :  they  were  fit- 
ted out  to  cruize  upon  the  Spaniards  j  and  having 
touched  at  the  ifle  of  Bayonne,  and  plundered  Vigo, 
put  to  fea  again,  and  on  the  i6th  of  November  ar- 
rived before  St.  Jago,  which  they  entered  without 
refiftance,  and  refted  there  fourteen  days,  vifiting  in 
the  mean  time  San  Domingo,  a  town  within  the  land, 
which  they  found  likewife  deferted ;  and,  carrying 
off  what  they  pleafed  of  the  produce  of  the  ifland, 
they  at  their  departure  deftroyed  the  town  and  vil- 
lages, in  revenge  of  the  murder  of  one  of  their  boys, 
whofe  body  they  found  mangled  in  a  moft  inhuman 
manner. 

From  this  ifland  they  purfued  their  voyage  to  the 

Weft-Indies,  determining  to  attack  St.  Domingo,  in 
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Hifpaniola,  as  the  richeft  place  in  that  part  of  the 
world :  they  therefore  landed  a  thoufand  men,  and 
with  fmall  lofs  entered  the  town,  of  which  they  kept 
poffeffion  for  a  month  without  interruption  or  alarm  j 
during  which  time  a  remarkable  accident  happened 
which  deferves  to  be  related. 

Drake,  having  fome  intention  of  treating  with  the 
Spaniards,  fent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniards  fo  little  regarded, 
that  he  dabbed  him  through  the  body  with  a  lance. 
The  boy,  not  with  Handing  his  wound,  came  back  to 
the  general,  related  the  treatment  which  he  had 
found,  and  died  in  his  fight.  Drake  was  fo  incenfed 
at  this  outrage,  that  he  ordered  two  friars,  then  his 
prilbners,  to  be  conveyed  with  a  guard  to  the  place 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  hanged  up 
in  the  fight  of  the  Spaniards,  declaring  that  two 
Spanifh  prifoners  fhould  undergo  the  fame  death 
every  day,  till  the  offender  fhould  be  delivered  up 
by  them:  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Drake  not  to  bring  him  on  the  day 
following,  when,  to  imprefs  the  fliame  of  fuch  actions 
more  effectually  upon  them,  he  compelled  them  to 
execute  him  with  their  own  hands.  Of  this  town,  at  their 
departure,  they  demolifhed  part,  and  admitted  the  reft 
to  be  ranfomed  for  five  and  twenty  thoufand  ducats. 

From  thence  they  failed  to  Carthagena,  where  the 
enemy,  having  received  intelligence  of  the  fate  of 
St.  Domingo,  had  ftrengthened  their  fortifications, 
and  prepared  to  defend  themfelves  with  great  obfti- 
nacy ;  but  the  Englifh,  landing  in  the  night,  came 
upon  them  by  a  way  which  they  did  not  fufpect,  and 
2  being 
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being  better  armed,  partly  by  furprize,  and  partly 
by  fuperiority  of  order  and  valour,  became  mailers 
of  the  place,  where  they  flayed  without  fear  or 
danger  fix  weeks,  and  at  their  departure  received  an 
hundred  and  ten  thoufand  ducats,  for  the  ranlbm  of 
the  town. 

They  afterwards  took  St.  Auguftin,  and,  touching 
at  Virginia,  took  on  board  the  governor,  Mr.  Lane, 
with  the  Englifh  that  had  been  left  there  the  year  be- 
fore by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  arrived  at  Portf- 
mouth  on  July  28,  1586,  having  loft  in  the  voyage 
feven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  gain  of  this  ex- 
pedition amounted  to  fixty  thoufand  pounds,  of  which 
forty  were  the  fhare  of  the  adventurers,  who  fitted 
out  the  fhips,  and  the  reft,  diftributed  among  the 
feveral  crews,  amounted  to  fix  pounds  each  man.  So 
cheaply  is  life  fometimes  hazarded. 

The  tranfaftions  againft  the  Armada,  1588,  are  in 
themfelves  far  more  memorable,  but  lefs  necefiary  to 
be  recited  in  this  iuccinfl  narrative  -,  only  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  the  poft  of  vice-admiral  of  Eng- 
land, to  which  Sir  Francis  Drake  was  then  raifed, 
is  a  fufficient  proof  that  no  obfcurity  of  birth,  or 
meannefs  of  fortune,  is  unfurmountable  to  bravery 
and  diligence. 

In  1595  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, were  fent  with  a  fleet  to  the  Weft-Indies,  which 
expedition  was  only  memorable  for  the  deftruclion  of 
Nombre  de  Dios,  and  the  death  of  the  two  com- 
manders, of  whom  Sir  Francis  Drake  died  January  9, 
1597,  and  was  thrown  into  the  lea  in  a  leaden  coffin, 
with  all  the  pomp  of  naval  obfequies.  It  is  reported 
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by  fome  that  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  voyage  haf- 
tened  his  death.  Upon  what  this  conjecture  is 
grounded  does  not  appear;  and  we  may  be  allowed 
to  hope,  for  the  honour  of  fo  great  a  man,  that  it  is 
without  foundations  and  that  he,  whom  no  feries  of 
fuccefs  could  ever  betray  to  vanity  or  negligence, 
could  have  fupported  a  change  of  fortune  without  im- 
patience or  dejection. 
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HAVING  not  been  able  to  procure  materials 
for  a  compleat  life  of  Mr.  Barretier,  and  being 
neverthelefs  willing  to  gratify  the  curiofity  juftly 
raifed  in  the  publick  by  his  uncommon  attainments, 
we  think  the  following  extracts  of  letters,  written  by 
his  father,  proper  to  be  inferred  in  our  collection,  as 
they  contain  many  remarkable  pafTages,  and  exhibit 
3  general  view  of  his  genius  and  learning. 

JOHN  PHILIP  BARRETIER  was  born 
at  Schwabach,  January  19,  1720-21.  His  father 
was  a  Calvinift  minifter  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
himfelf  the  care  of  his  education.  What  arts  of  in- 
ftruftion  he  ufed,  or  by  what  method  he  regulated 
the  ftudies  of  his  fon,  we  are  not  able  to  inform  the 
publick ;  but  take  this  opportunity  of  intreating  thofe, 
who  have  received  more  compleat  intelligence,  not  to 
deny  mankind  fo  great  a  benefit  as  the  improvement 
of  education.  If  Mr.  Le  Fevre  thought  the  method, 
in  which  he  taught  his  children,  worthy  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  learned  world,  how  juftly  may  Mr. 
Barretier  claim  the  univerfal  attention  of  mankind  to 

*  This  article  was  firft  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1740. 
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a  fcheme  of  education  that  has  produced  fuch  a  ftu- 
pendous  progrefs !  The  authors,  who  have  endea- 
voured to  teach  certain  and  unfailing  rules  for  obtain- 
ing a  long  life,  however  they  have  failed  in  their 
attempts,  are  univerfally  confeffed  to  have,  at  lead, 
the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  defign,  and  to  have 
deferved  gratitude  and  honour.  How  much  more 
then  is  due  to  Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  fucceeded  in 
what  they  have  only  attempted  ?  for  to  prolong  life, 
and  improve  it,  are  nearly  the  fame.  If  to  have  all 
that  riches  can  purchafe,  is  to  be  rich ;  if  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  in  a  long  time,  is  to  live  long ;  he 
is  equally  a  benefactor  to  mankind,  who  teaches 
them  to  protract  the  duration,  or  fhorten  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  life. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  our  cu- 
riofity  than  this  method,  by  which  the  father  afiifted 
the  genius  of  the  fon,  every  man  will  be  convinced, 
that  confiders  the  early'profkiency  at  which  it  enabled 
him  to  arrive ;  fuch  a  proficiency  as  no  one  has  yet 
reached  at  the  fame  age,  and  to  which  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  every  advantageous  circumftance  con- 
curred. 

At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  not  only  was  matter  of 
five  languages,  an  attainment  in  itfelf  almoft  incre- 
dible, but  underftood,  fays  his  father,  the  holy 
writers,  better  in  their  original  tongues,  than  in  his 
own.  If  he  means  by  this  afifertion,  that  he  knew 
the  fenfe  of  many  paflfages  in  the  original,  which  were 
obfcure  in  the  tranQation,  the  account,  however  won- 
derful, may  be  admitted ;  but  if  he  intends  to  tell 
his  correfpondent,  that  his  fon  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  two  languages  of  the  Bible,  than  with  his  own, 

he 
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he  muft  be  allowed  to  fpeak  hyperbolically,  or  to 
admit  that  his  Ton  had  fomewhat  neglected  the  ftudy 
of  his  native  language  j  or  we  muft  own,  that  the 
fondnefs  of  a  parent  has  tranfported  him  into  fome 
natural  exaggerations. 

Part  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to  fupprefs,  being 
unwilling  to  demand  the  belief  of  others  to  that 
which  appears  incredible  to  myfelf  -,  but  as  my  incre- 
dulity may,  perhaps,  be  the  product  rather  of  pre- 
judice than  reafon,  as  envy  may  beget  a  difmclination 
to  admit  fo  immenfe  a  fuperiority,  and  as  an  account 
is  not  to  be  immediately  cenfured  as  falfe,  merely 
becaufe  it  is  wonderful,  I  lhall  proceed  to  give  the 
reft  of  his  father's  relation,  from  his  letter  of  the  jd 
of  March  1729-30.  He  fpeaks,  continues  he,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  French,  equally  well.  He  can,  by 
laying  before  him  a  tranflation,  read  any  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  or  New  Teftament  in  its  original  lan- 
guage, without  hefitation  or  perplexity.  He  is  no 
ftranger  to  biblical  criticifm  or  philofophy,  nor  unac- 
quainted with  ancient  or  modern  geography,  and 
is  qualified  to  fupport  a  converfation  with  learned 
men,  who  frequently  vifit  and  correfpond  with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  publilhed  a  learn- 
ed letter  in  Latin,  but  tranflated  the  travels  of  Rabbi 
Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  French,  which  he 
illuftrated  with  notes,  and  accompanied  with  difTer- 
tations;  a  work  in  which  his  father,  as  he  himfelf  de- 
clares, could  give  him  little  affiftance,  as  he  did  not 
underftand  the  rabbinical  dialect. 

The  reafon,  for  which  his  father  engaged  him  in 
this  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  him  to  write  a 
fairer  hand  than  he  had  hitherto  accuftomed  himfelf 
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to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that,  if  he  fhould  tranf- 
late  fome  little  author,  and  offer  a  fair  copy  of  his 
verfion  to  fome  bookfeller,  he  might,  in  return  for 
it,  have  other  books  which  he  wanted  and  could  not 
afford  to  purchafe. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the 
"  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,"  as  moil  proper  for 
his  purpofe,  being  a  book  neither  bulky  nor  com- 
mon, and  in  one  month  completed  his  tranflation, 
applying  only  one  or  two  hours  a  day  to  that  parti- 
cular tafk.  In  another  month,  he  drew  up  the  prin- 
cipal notes  j  and,  in  the  third,  wrote  fome  differta- 
tions  upon  particular  paflages  which  feemed  to  re- 
quire a  larger  examination. 

Thefe  notes  contain  fo  many  curious  remarks  and 
enquiries,  out  of  the  common  road  of  learning,  and 
afford  fo  many  inftances  of  penetration,  judgment, 
and  accuracy,  .that  the  reader  finds  in  every  page 
fome  reafon  to  perfuade  him  that  they  cannot  poffibly 
be  the  work  of  a  child,  but  of  a  man  long  accuftom- 
ed  to  thefe  ftudies,  enlightened  by  reflection,  and 
dextrous  by  long  practice  in  the  ufe  of  books.  Yet, 
that  it  is  the  performance  of  a  boy  thus  young,  is  not 
only  proved  by  the  teftimony  of  his  father,  but  by 
the  concurrent  evidence  of  Mr.  Le  Maitre,  his  aflb- 
ciate  in  the  church  of  Schwabach,  who  not  only 
afferts  his  claim  to  this  work,  but  affirms  that  he 
heard  him  at  fix  years  of  age  explain  the  Hebrew 
text  as  if  it  had  been  his  native  language ;  fo  that  the 
fact  is  not  to  be  doubted  without  a  degree  of  incre- 
dulity, which  it  will  not  be  very  eafy  to  defend. 

This  copy  was  however   far  from  being  written 
with  the  neatnefs  which  his  father  defired;  nor  did 

the 
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the  bookfellers,  to  whom  it  was  offered,  make  pro- 
pofals  very  agreeable  to  the  expectations  of  the  young 
tranflator;  but  after  having  examined  the  perform- 
ance in  their  manner,  and  determined  to  print  it 
upon  conditions  not  very  advantageous,  returned  it 
to  be  tranfcribed,  that  the  printers  might  not  be  em- 
barrafled  with  a  copy  fo  difficult  to  read. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end  of  his 
twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advances  in  his 
ftudies,  notwithftanding  an  obftinate  tumour  in  his 
left  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain,  and  obliged 
him  to  a  tedious  and  troublefome  method  of  cure; 
and  reading  over  his  performance,  was  fb  far  from 
contenting  himfelf  with  barely  tranfcribing  it,  that  he 
altered  the  greateft  part  of  the  notes,  new- modelled 
the  diflertations,  and  augmented  the  book  to  twice 
its  former  bulk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  beftowed  upon 
the  revifal  of  the  book,  though  they  are  minutely  fet 
down  by  him  in  the  preface,  are  fo  inconfiderable  that 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  mention  them;  and  it  may  be 
much  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  ufeful,  to  exhibit 
the  fhort  account  which  he  there  gives  of  the  me- 
thod by  which  he  enabled  his  fon  to  (hew  fb  early 
how  eafy  an  attainment  is  the  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, a  knowledge  which  fome  men  fpend  their 
lives  in  cultivating,  to  the  negledt  of  more  valuable 
ftudies,  and  which  they  feem  to  regard  as  the  higheft 
perfection  of  human  nature. 

What  applaufes  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wafted  in  a 
fcrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  And  etymo- 
logies, may  appear,  fays  his  father,  by  feeing  how 
little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at  fuch  an  eminence  in 
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thofe  ftudies  as  many  even  of  thefe  venerable  doc- 
tors have  not  attained,  for  want  of  rational  methods 
and  regular  application. 

This  cenfure  is  doubtlefs  juft  upon  thofe  who 
ipend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  ufelefs  niceties,  or 
who  appear  to  labour  without  making  any  progrcfs; 
but  as  the  knowledge  of  language  is  necefiary,  and  a 
minute  accuracy  fometimes  requifite,  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  blamed,  who,  in  compliance  with  the 
particular  bent  of  their  own  minds,  make  the  diffi- 
culties of  dead  languages  their  chief  ftudy,  and  arrive 
at  excellence  proportionate  to  their  application,  fince 
it  was  to  the  labour  of  fuch  men  that  his  fon  was  in- 
debted for  his  own  learning. 

The  firfl  languages  which  Barretier  learned  were 
the  French,  German,  and  Latin,  which  he  was  taught 
not  in  the  common  way  by  a  multitude  of  definitions, 
rules,  and  exceptions,  which  fatigue  the  attention 
and  burthen  the  memory,  without  any  ufe  propor- 
tionate to  the  time  which  they  require,  and  the  dif- 
guft  which  they  create.  The  method  by  which  he 
was  inftructed  was  eafy  and  expeditious,  and  therefore 
pleafing.  He  learned  them  all  in  the  fame  manner, 
and  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  by  converfing  in  them 
indifferently  with  his  father. 

The  other  languages  of  which  he  was  matter,  he 
learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon.  The  only 
book  which  he  made  ufe  of  was  the  Bible,  which  his 
father  laid  before  him  in  the  language  that  he  then  pro- 
pofed  to  learn,  accompanied  with  a  tranflation,  being 
taught  by  degrees  the  inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs. 
This  method,  fays  his  father,  made  the  Latin  more  fa- 
miliar to  him  in  his  fourth  year  than  any  other  language. 

When 
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When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  fixth  year,  he 
entered  upon  the  ftudy  of  the  Old  Teftament  in  its 
original  language,  beginning  with  the  book  of  Ge- 
nefis,  to  which  his  father  confined  him  for  fix  months; 
after  which  he  read  curforily  over  the  reft  of  the  hif- 
torical  books,  in  which  he  found  very  little  difficulty, 
and  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  poetical 
writers,  and  the  prophets,  which  he  read  overfo  often, 
with  fo  clofe  an  attention  and  fo  happy  a  memory, 
that  he  could  not  only  tranflate  them  without  a 
moment's  hefitation  into  Latin  or  French,  but  turn 
with  the  fame  facility  the  tranflations  into  the  origi- 
nal language  in  his  tenth  year. 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to  a 
book  which  he  could  al'moft  entirely  repeat,  he  devi- 
ated by  ftealth  into  other  ftudies,  and,  as  his  tranfla- 
tion  of  Benjamin  is  a  fufficient  evidence,  he  read  a 
multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  applied  more  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
fathers,  and  councils  of  the  fix  firft  centuries,  and 
began  to  make  a  regular  collection  of  their  canons. 
He  read  every  author  in  the  original,  having  difco- 
vered  fo  much  negligence  or  ignorance  in  moft  tranf- 
lations, that  he  paid  no  regard  to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  ftudies,  neither  drawn  afide 
by  pleafures,  nor  difcouraged  by  difficulties.  The 
greateft  obftacle  to  his  improvement  was  want  of 
books,  with  which  his  narrow  fortune  could  not  libe- 
rally fupply  him ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  which  his  ftudies  required, 
and  to  return  them  when  he  had  read  them,  without 
being  able  to  confult  them  occasionally,  or  to  recur 
to  them  when  his  memory  fliould  fail  him. 

It 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  neither  his  diligence,  unin- 
termitted  as  it  was,  nor  his  want  of  books,  a  want  of 
which  he  was  in  the  higheft  degree  fenfible,  ever  pro- 
duced in  him  that  afperity,  which  a  long  and  reclufe 
life,  without  any  circumftance  of  difquiet,  frequently 
creates.  He  was  always  gay,  lively,  and  facetious,  a 
temper  which  contributed  much  to  recommend  his 
learning,  and  which  fome  ftudents  much  fuperior  in 
age  would  confult  their  eafe,  their  reputation,  and 
their  intereft,  by  copying  from  him. 

In  the  year  1735  he  publiihed  Anti-Artemon'ms, 
five  Initium  Evangelii  S.  Joannis,  adverfus  Artemo- 
nlum  vindicatum,  and  attained  fuch  a  degree  of  repu- 
tation, that  not  only  the  publick,  but  princes,  who 
are  commonly  the  laft  by  whom  merit  is  diftinguifh- 
ed,  began  to  intereft  themfelves  in  his  fuccefs,  for 
the  fame  year  the  king  of  PrufTia,  who  had  heard  of 
his  early  advances  in  literature  on  account  of  a  fcheme 
for  difcovering  the  longitude,  which  had  been  fent  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  which  was  tranf- 
mitted  afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  London,  en- 
gaged to  take  care  of  his  fortune,  having  received 
further  proofs  of  his  abilities  at  his  own  court. 

Mr.  Barretier,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of  the 
church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with  his  fon 
thither  from  Schwabach,  through  Leipfic  and  Berlin, 
a  journey  very  agreeable  to  his  fon,  as  it  would  fur- 
niftt  him  with  new  opportunities  of  improving  his 
knowledge,  and  extending  his  acquaintance  among 
men  of  letters.  For  this  purpofe  they  (laid  fome 
time  at  Leipfic,  and  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where 
vounf  Barretier  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  con- 
verfation  with  the  profeffbrs  of  the  univerfity,  that 
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they  offered  him  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philofophy, 
a  dignity  correfpondent  to  that  of  mafter  of  arts 
among  us.  Barretier  drew  up  that  night  forrre  pofi- 
tions  in  philofophy,  and  the  mathematicks,  which  he 
fent  immediately  to  the  prefs,  and  defended  the  next 
day  in  a  crowded  auditory,  with  fo  much  wit,  fpirit, 
prefence  of  thought,  and  ftrength  of  reafon,  that  the 
whole  univerfity  was  delighted  and  amazed:  he  was 
then  admitted  to  his  degree,  and  attended  by  the 
whole  concourfe  to  his  lodgings,  with  compliments 
and  acclamations. 

His  'Tbefes  or  philofophical  pofitions,  which  he 
printed  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  that  uni- 
verfity, ran  through  feveral  editions  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  no  teftimony  of  regard  was  wanting  that  could 
contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  progrefs. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  into  his  prefence,  and  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  his  converfation,  that  he  fent  for  him 
almoft  every  day  during  his  flay  at  Berlin ;  and  di- 
verted himfelf  with  engaging  him  in  converfations 
upon  a  multitude  of  fubjects,  and  in  difputes  with 
learned  men  j  on  all  which  occafions  he  acquitted 
himfelf  fo  happily,  that  the  king  formed  the  highefi 
ideas  of  his  capacity  and  future  eminence.  And 
thinking,  perhaps  with  reafon,  that  active  life  was  the 
nobleft  fphere  of  a  great  genius,  he  recommended  to 
him  the  lludy  of  modern  hiftory,  the  cuftoms  of  na- 
tions, and  thofe  parts  of  learning,  that  are  of  ufe  in 
publick  tranfactions  and  civil  employments,  declar- 
ing that  fuch  abilities  properly  cultivated  might  exalt 
him,  in  ten  years,  to  be  the  greateft  minifler  of  ftate 
in  Europe.  Barretier,  whether  we  attribute  it  to 
his  moderation  or  inexperience,  was  not  dazzled  by 
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the  profpect  of  fuch  high  promotion,  but  anfwered, 
that  he  was  too  much  pleafed  with  fcience  and  quiet, 
to  leave  them  for  fuch  inextricable  ftudies,  or  fuch 
haraffing  fatigues.  A  refolution  fo  unpleafing  to  the 
king,  that  his  father  attributes  to  it  the  delay  of  ihofe 
favours  which  they  had  hopes  of  receiving,  the  king 
having,  as  he  obferves,  determined  to  employ  him 
in  the  miniftry. 

It  is  not  impoflible  that  paternal  affection  might 
fugged  to  Mr.  Barretier  fome  falfe  conceptions  of 
the  king's  defigns ;  for  he  infers  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  fon  to  the  young  princes,  and  the  carefles 
which  he  received  from  them,  that  the  king  intended 
him  for  their  preceptor;  a  fcheme,  fays  he,  which 
fome  other  refolution  happily  deftroyed. 

Whatever  was  originally  intended,  and  by  what- 
ever means  thefe  intentions  were  fruftrated;  Barre- 
tier, after  having  been  treated  with  the  higheft  regard 
by  the  whole  royal  family,  was  difmiffed  with  a  pre- 
fent  of  two  hundred  crowns ;  and  his  father,  inftead 
of  being  fixed  at  Stetin,  was  made  paftor  of  the 
French  church  at  Hall;  a  place  more  commodious 
for  ftudy,  to  which  they  retired ;  Barretier  being  firft 
admitted  into  the  Royal  Society  at  Berlin,  and  re- 
commended by  the  king  to  the  univerfity  at  Hall. 

At  Hall  he  continued  his  ftudies  with  his  ufual  ap- 
plication and  fuccefs,  and,  either  by  his  own  reflec- 
tions or  the  perfuafions  of  his  father,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  his  own  inclinations  to  thofe  of  the 
king,  and  direct  his  enquiries  to  thofe  fubjects  that 
had  been  recommended  by  him. 

He  continued  to  add  new  acquifitions  to  his  learn- 
ing, and  to  increafe  his  reputation  by  new  perform- 
ances, till,  in  the  beginning  of  his  nineteenth  year, 
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his  health  began  to  decline,  and  his  indifpofition, 
which,  being  not  alarming  or  violent,  was  perhaps 
not  at  firft  fufficiently  regarded,  increafed  by  flow 
degrees  for  eighteen  months,  during  which  he  fpent 
days  among  his  books,  and  neither  neglected  his 
ftudies,  nor  left  his  gaiety,  till  his  diftemper,  ten 
days  before  his  death,  deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his 
limbs :  he  then  prepared  himfelf  for  his  end,  without 
fear  or  emotion,  and  on  the  fth  of  October  1740, 
refigned  his  foul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour,  with 
conQdence  and  tranquillity. 


MORI      N*. 


LEWIS  MORIN  was  born  at  Mans,  on  the 
nth  of  July  1635,  of  parents  eminent  for  their 
piety.  He  was  the  eldeft  of  fixteen  children,  a  family 
to  which  their  eftate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which, 
in  perfons  lefs  refigned  to  Providence,  would  have 
caufed  great  uneafinefs  and  anxiety. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education, 
which  religion  requires,  and  which  their  fortune 
could  fupply.  Botany  was  the  ftudy  that  appeared  to 
have  taken  pofieflion  of  his  inclination,  as  foon  as 
the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be  difcovered.  A  coun- 
tryman, who  fupplied  the  apothecaries  of  the  place, 
was  his  firft  mafter,  and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  in- 
ftructions  with  the  little  money  that  he  could  procure, 
or  that  which  was  given  him  to  buy  fomething  to  eat 
after  dinner.  Thus  abftinence  and  generofity  difco- 
vered themfelves  with  his  paflion  for  botany,  and  the 
gratification  of  a  defire  indifferent  in  itfelf  was  pro- 
cured by  the  exercife  of  two  virtues. 

He  was  foon  mafter  of  all  his  inftruflor's  know- 
ledge, and  was  obliged  to  enlarge  his  acquaintance 

*  Tranflated  from  an  eloge  by  Fontenelle,  and  firft  printed  in 
the  Getleman's  Magazine  for  1741. 
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with  plants,  by  obferving  them  himfelf  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mans.  Having  finifhed  his  gramma- 
tical ftudies,  he  was  fent  to  learn  philofophy  at  Paris> 
whither  he  travelled  on  foot  like  a  ftudent  in  bo- 
tany, and  was  careful  not  to  lofe  fuch  an  opportunity 
of  improvement. 

When  his  courfe  of  philofophy  was  completed, 
he  was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the 
profeflion  of  phyfick,  and  from  that  time  engaged  in 
a  courfe  of  life,  which  was  never  exceeded  either  by 
the  oftentation  of  a  philofopher,  or  the  feverity  of  an 
anchoret  j  for  he  confined  himfeif  to  bread  and  wa- 
ter, and  at  mod  allowed  himfelf  no  indulgence  be- 
yond fruits.  By  this  method,  he  preferved  a  conftanc 
freedom  and  ferenity  of  fpirits,  always  equally  proper 
for  ftudy  j  for  his  foul  had  no  pretences  to  complain 
of  being  overwhelmed  with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  had  many 
advantages ;  for  it  preferved  his  health,  an  advantage 
which  very  few  fufficiently  regard  j  it  gave  him  an 
authority  to  preach  diet  and  abftinence  to  his  pa- 
tients j  and  it  made  him  rich  without  the  affiftance 
of  fortune  j  rich,  not  for  himfelf,  but  for  the  poor, 
who  were  the  only  perfons  benefited  by  that  artificial 
affluence,  which,  of  all  others,  is  moft  difficult  to  ac- 
quire. It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that,  while  he  pra&ifed 
in  the  midft  of  Paris  the  fevere  temperance  of  a  her- 
mit, Paris  differed  no  otherwife  with  regard  to  him, 
from  a  hermitage,  than  as  it  fupplied  him  with 
books,  and  the  converfation  of  learned  men. 

In  1662  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  phyfick.  About; 
that  time  Dr.  Fagon,  Dr.  Longuet,  and  Dr.  Galois, 
all  eminent  for  their  fldll  in  botany,  were  employed 
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in  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  Royal 
Garden,  which  was  publifhed  in  1665,  under  the 
name  of  Dr.  Vallot,  then  firft  phyfician  :  during  the 
profecution  of  this  work,  Dr.  Morin  was  often  con- 
fulted,  and  from  thofe  converfations  it  was  that  Dr. 
Fagon  conceived  a  particular  efteem  of  him,  which, 
he  always  continued  to  retain. 

After  having  practiied  phyfic  fome  years,  he  was 
admitted  Expectant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  he  was 
regularly  to  have  been  made  Penfionary  phyfician 
upon  the  firft  vacancy  j  but  mere  unafiifted  merit 
advances  (lowly,  if,  what  is  not  very  common,  it  ad- 
vances at  all.  Morin  had  no  acquaintance  with  the 
arts  neceflary  to  carry  on  fchemes  of  preferment ;  the 
moderation  of  his  defires  preferved  him  from  the  ne- 
ceffhy  of  ftudying  them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  life 
debarred  him  from  any  opportunity. 

At  laft,  however,  juftice  was  done  him  in  fpite  of 
artifice  and  partiality  j  but  his  advancement  added 
nothing  to  his  condition,  except  the  power  of  more 
extenfive  charity  j  for  all  the  money  which  he  re- 
ceived as  a  falary,  he  put  into  the  cheft  of  the  hofpi- 
tal,  always,  as  he  imagined,  without  being  obferved. 
Not  content  with  ferving  the  poor  for  nothing,  he 
paid  them  for  being  ferved. 

His  reputation  rofe  fo  high  in  Paris,  that  mada- 
moifelle  de  Guife  was  defirous  to  make  him  her 
phyfician,  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Dodart,  to  ac- 
cept the  place.  He  was  by  this  new  advancement 
laid  under  the  neceffity  of  keeping  a  chariot,  an 
equipage  very  unfuitable  to  his  temper ;  but  while 
he  complied  with  thole  exterior  appearances  which 
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the  publick  had  a  right  to  demand  from  him,  he  re- 
mitted nothing  of  his  former  aufterity  in  the  more 
private  and  eflential  parts  of  his  life,  which  he  had 
always  the  power  of  regulating  according  to  his  own 
difpofition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  princefs  fell  fick,  and 
was  defpaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great  mafter 
of  prognofticks,  At  the  time  when  fhe  thought 
herfelf  in  no  danger,  he  pronounced  her  death  ine- 
vitable i  a  declaration  to  the  higheil  degree  difagree- 
able,  but  which  was  made  more  eafy  to  him  than  to 
any  other  by  his  piety  -nd  artlefs  fimplicity.  Nor 
did  his  fincerity  produce  any  ill  confequences  to 
himfelf ;  tor  the  princefs,  affected  by  his  zeal,  taking 
a  ring  from  her  finger,  gave  it  him  as  the  laft  pledge 
of  her  affection,  and  rewarded  him  (till  more  to  his 
fatisfaction,  by  preparing  for  death  with  a  true 
Chriftian  piety.  She  left  him  by  will  an  yearly  pen- 
iion  of  two  thoufand  livres,  which  was  always  regu- 
larly paid  him. 

No  fooner  was  the  princefs  dead,  but  he  freed 
himfelf  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and  re- 
tired to  St.  Victor  without  a  fervant,  having,  how- 
ever, augmented  his  daily  allowance  with  a  little  rice 
boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  being 
ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at  the  re- 
ftoration  of  the  academy  in  1699,  to  be  nominated 
affociate  botaniftj  not  knowing,  what  he  would 
doubtlefs  have  been  pleafed  with  the  knowledge  of] 
that  he  introduced  into  that  affembly  the  man  that 
was  to  fucceed  him  in  his  place  of  Penfionary. 
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Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  his  hands 
the  labour  of  adapting  himfelf  to  the  duties  of  his 
condition,  but  always  found  himfelf  naturally  adapted 
to  them.  He  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  being 
conftant  at  the  aflemblies  of  the  academy,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  diftance  of  places,  while  he  had  flrength 
enough  to  fupport  the  journey.  But  his  regimen 
was  not  equally  effectual  to  produce  vigour  as  to 
prevent  diftempers ;  and  being  64  years  old  at  his 
admiffion,  he  could  not  continue  his  afiiduity  more 
than  a  year  after  the  death  of  Dodart,  whom  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  1707. 

When  Mr.  Tournefort  went  to  purfue  his  botani- 
cal enquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  defired  Dr.  Morin  to 
fupply  his  place  of  Demonftrator  of  the  Plants  in  the 
Royal  Garden,  and  rewarded  him  for  the  trouble,  by 
infcribing  to  him  a  new  plant  which  he  brought  from 
the  eaft,  by  the  name  of  Marina  Orientalis,  as  he- 
named  others  the  Dodarto,  the  Fagonne,  the  Bignonney 
the  Pbelipee.  Thefe  are  compliments  proper  to  be 
made  by  the  botanifts,  not  only  to  thofe  of  their  own 
rank,  but  to  the  greateft  perfons ;  for  a  plant  is  a 
monument  of  a  more  durable  nature  than  a  medal  or 
an  obelifk  j  and  yet,  as  a  proof  that  even  thefe  vehi- 
cles are  not  always  fufficient  to  tranfmit  to  futurity 
the  name  conjoined  with  them,  the  Nicotiana  is  now 
fcarcely  known  by  any  other  term  than  that  of  to- 
bacco. 

Dr.  Morin  advancing  far  in  age,  was  now  forced 
to  take  a  fervant,  and,  what  was  yet  a  more  efiential 
alteration,  prevailed  upon  himfelf  to  take  an  ounce  of 
wine  a  day,  which  he  meafured  with  the  fame  exaft- 
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nefs  as  a  medicine  bordering  upon  poifon.  He  quit- 
ted at  the  fame  time  all  his  pra&ice  in  the  city, 
and  confined  it  to  the  poor  of  his  neighbourhood,  and 
his  vifits  at  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  but  his  weaknefs  in- 
creafing,  he  was  forced  to  increafe  his  quantity  of 
wine,  which  yet  he  always  continued  to  adjuft  by 
weight  *. 

At  78  his  legs  could  carry  him  no  longer,  and  he 
fcarcely  left  his  bed ;  but  his  intellects  continued  un- 
impaired, except  in  the  laft  fix  months  of  his  life. 
He  expired,  or,  to  ufe  a  more  proper  term,  went 
out,  on  the  firft  of  March  1714,  at  the  age  of  80 
years,  without  any  diftemper,  and  merely  for  want  of 
ftrength,  having  enjoyed  by  the  benefit  of  his  regi- 
men a  long  and  healthy  life,  and  a  gentle  and  eafy 
death. 

This  extraordinary  regimen  was  but  part  of  the 
daily  regulation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  the  offices 
were  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  exaclnefs 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  planetary  motions. 

He  went  to  bed  at  feven,  and  rofe  at  two, 
throughout  the  year.  He  fpent  in  the  morning  three 
hours  at  his  devotions,  and  went  to  the  Hotel  Dieu 
in  the  fummer  between  five  and  fix,  and  in  the  win- 
ter between  fix  and  feven,  hearing  mafs  for  the  moft 

*  The  pradice  of  Dr.  Morin  is  forbidden,  I  believe,  by  every 
writer  that  has  left  rules  for  the  prefervation  of  health,  and  is  di- 
redly  oppolite  to  that  of  Cornaro,  who  by  his  regimen  repaired  a 
broken  coniHtution,  and  protraded  his  life,  without  any  painful  in- 
firmities, or  any  decay  of  his  intelledual  abilities,  to  more  than  a 
hundred  years;  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  as  men  advance  in 
years,  they  ought  to  take  lighter  fullenance,  and  in  lefs  quanti- 
ties ;  and  reafon  feems  eafily  to  difcover  that  as  the  concodive 
powers  grow  weaker,  they  ought  to  labour  lefs.  Orig.  Edit. 
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part  at  Notre  Dame.  After  his  return  he  read  the 
holy  fcripture,  dined  at  eleven,  and  when  it  was  fair 
weather  walked  till  two  in  the  royal  garden,  where 
he  examined  the  new  plants,  and  gratified  his  earlieft 
and  ftrongeft  paffion.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the 
day,  if  he  had  no  poor  to  vifit;  he  (hut  himfelf  up, 
and  read  books  of  literature  or  phyfick,  but  chiefly 
phyfick,  as  the  duty  of  his  profefiion  required.  This 
likewife  was  the  time  he  received  vifus,  if  any  were 
paid  him.  He  often  ufed  this  expreffion,  "  Thofe 
"  that  come  to  fee  me,  do  me  honour  ;  and  thofe 
<f  that  (lay  away,  do  me  a  favour."  It  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive that  a  man  of  this  temper  was  not  crowded  with 
falutations :  there  was  only  now  and  then  an  Antony 
that  would  pay  Paul  a  vifit. 

Among  his  papers  was  found  a  Greek  and  Latin 
index  to  Hippocrates,  more  copious  and  exaft  than 
that  of  Pini,  which  he  had  finifhed  only  a  year  before 
his  death.  Such  a  work  required  the  affiduity  and 
patience  of  an  hermit  *. 

There  is  likewife  a  journal  of  the  weather,  kept 
without  interruption,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in 
which  he  has  accurately  fet  down  the  ftate  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer,  the  drynefs  and  moifture 
of  the  air,  the  variations  of  the  wind  in  the  courfe  of 
the  day,  the  rain,  the  thunders,  and  even  the  fudden 
florms,  in  a  very  commodious  and  concife  method, 
which  exhibits,  in  a  little  room,  a  great  train  of  dif- 
ferent obfervations.  What  numbers  of  fuch  remarks 

*  This  is  an  inftanceof  the  difpofition  generally  found  in  writers 
of  lives,  to  exalt  every  common  occurrence  and  action  into  won- 
ders. Are  not  indexes  daily  written  by  men  who  neither  receive 
nor  expeft  very  loud  applaufes  for  their  labours  ?  Orig.  Edit. 
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had  cfcaped  a  man  lefs  uniform  in  his  life,  and  whofe 
attention  had  been  extended  to  common  objects ! 

All  the  eftate  which  he  left  is  a  collection  of  me- 
dals, another  of  herbs,  and  a  library  rated  at  two 
thoufand  crowns.  Whrth  make  it  evident  that  he 
Ipent  much  more  upon  his  mind  than  upon  his 
body. 
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PETER  BURMAN  was  born  at  Utrecht,  on 
the  26th  day  of  June  1668.  The  family  from 
which  he  defcended  has  for  feveral  generations  pro- 
duced men  of  great  eminence  for  piety  and  learning; 
and  his  father,  who  was  profeffor  of  divinity  in  the 
univerfity,  and  paftor  of  the  city  of  Utrecht,  was 
equally  celebrated  for  the  ftrictnefs  of  his  life,  the  ef- 
ficacy and  orthodoxy  of  his  fermons,  and  the  learning 
and  perfpicuity  of  his  academical  lectures. 

From  the  affiftance  and  instruction  which  fuch  a 
father  would  doubtlefs  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
genius  of  this  fon  not  to  have  omitted,  he  was  unhap- 
pily cut  off  at  eleven  years  of  age,  being  at  that  time 
by  his  father's  death  thrown  entirely  under  the  care 
of  his  mother,  by  whofe  diligence,  piety,  and  pru- 
dence, his  education  was  fo  regulated,  that  he  had 
fcarcely  any  reafon,  but  filial  tendernefs,  to  regret 
the  lofs  of  his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  fent  to  the  public  fchool 
of  Utrecht  to  be  inftrucled  in  the  learned  languages ; 
and  it  will  convey  no  common  idea  of  his  capacity 
and  induftry  to  relate,  that  he  had  pafied  through  the 

*  Firft  printed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1742. 
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clafles,  and  was  admitted  into  the  univerfity  in  his 
thirteenth  year. 

This  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  progrefs  in  the 
firft  part  of  his  ftudies  is  fo  ftupendous,  that  though 
it  is  attefted  by  his  friend,  Dr.  Ofterdyke,  of  whom 
it  cannot  be  reafonably  fufpefted  that  he  is  himfelf 
deceived,  or  that  he  can  defire  to  deceive  others,  it 
muft  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the  limits  of  probabi- 
lity, if  it  be  confidered,  with  regard  to  the  methods 
of  education  pradtifed  in  our  country,  where  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  higheft  genius,  and  moft  compre- 
henfive  capacity,  to  be  entangled  for  ten  years,  in 
thofe  thorny  paths  of  literature,  which  Burman  is  re- 
prefented  to  have  palled  in  kfs  than  two ;  and  we  muft 
doubtlefs  confefs  the  moft  fldlful  of  our  matters  much 
excelled  by  the  addrefs  of  the  Dutch  teachers,  or  the 
abilities  of  our  greateft  fcholars  far  furpafled  by  thole 
of  Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it  is 
neceflary  that  admiration  fhould  give  place  to  inqui- 
ry, and  that  it  be  difcovered  what  proficiency  in  lite- 
rature is  expected  from  a  ftudent,  requefting  to  be 
admitted  into  a  Dutch  univerfity.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in.  the  univerfities  in  foreign  countries, 
they  have  profeflbrs  of  philology,  or  humanity,  whofe 
employment  is  to  inftruct  the  younger  clafles  in 
grammar,  rhetorick,  and  languages  -,  nor  do  they 
engage  in  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  till  they  have 
pa(Ted  through  a  courfe  of  philological  lectures  and 
exercifes,  to  which,  in  fome  places,  two  years  are 
commonly  allotted. 

The  Englifh  fcheme  of  education,  which  with  re- 
gard to  academical  ftudies  is  more  vigorous,  and  fets 

literary 
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literary  honours  at  a  higher  price  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  exacts  from  the  youth,  who  are  initi- 
ated in  our  colleges,  a  degree  of  philological  know- 
ledge, fufficient  to  qualify  them  for  lectures  in  phi- 
lofophy,  which  are  read  to  them  in  Latin,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  proceed  in  other  ftudies  without  af- 
fiftance;  fo  that  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  Burman, 
at  his  entrance  into  the  univerfity,  had  no  fuch  fkill 
in  languages,  nor  fuch  ability  of  compofition,  as  are 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  higher  clafles  of  an 
Englifh  fchool ;  nor  was  perhaps  more  than  mode- 
rately fkilled  in  Latin,  and  taught  the  firft  rudiments 
in  Greek. 

In  the  univerfity  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  learned  Grsevius,  whofe  regard  for  his  father  in- 
clined him  to  fuperintend  his  ftudies  with  more  than 
common  attention,  which  was  loon  confirmed  and  in- 
creafed  by  his  difcoveries  of  the  genius  of  his  pupil, 
and  his  obfervation  of  his  diligence. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  contributed  eminently 
to  qualify  Graevius  for  an  inftructor  of  youth,  was 
the  fagacity  by  which  he  readily  difcovered  the  predo- 
minant faculty  of  each  pupil,  and  the  peculiar  defigna- 
tion  by  which  nature  had  allotted  him  to  any  fpecies 
of  literature,  and  by  which  he  was  foon  able  to  de- 
termine, that  Burman  was  remarkably  adapted  to 
clafiical  ftudies,  and  predict  the  great  advances  that 
he  would  make,  by  induftrioufly  purfuing  the  direc- 
tion of  his  genius. 

Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  a  tutor  fo  cele- 
brated, he  continued  the  vigour  of  his  application, 
and,  for  feveral  years,  not  only  attended  the  lectures 
of  Grasvius,  but  made  life  of  every  other  opportu- 
nity 
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nity  of  improvement,  with  fuch  diligence,  as  might 
juftly  be  expected  to  produce  an  uncommon  profi- 
ciency. 

Having  thus  attained  a  fufficient  degree  of  clafilcal 
knowledge,  to  qualify  him  for  inquiries  into  other 
fciences,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  publifhed  a  diflertation,  "  de  Vicefima  Hasredita- 
"  turn,"  which  he  publickly  defended,  under  the 
profefibr  Van  Muyden,  with  fuch  learning  and  elo- 
quence, as  procured  him  great  applaufe. 

Imagining,  then,  that  the  converfation  of  other 
men  of  learning  might  be  of  ufe  towards  his  farther 
improvement,  and  rightly  judging,  that  notions 
formed  in  any  fingle  feminary  are  for  the  greateft 
part  contracted  and  partial;  he  went  to  Leyden, 
where  he  ftudied  philofophy  for  a  year,  under  M.  de 
Voider,  whofe  celebrity  was  fo  great,  that  the  fchools 
affigned  to  the  fciences,  which  it  was  his  province  to 
teach,  were  not  fufEcient,  though  very  fpacious,  to 
contain  the  audience  that  crowded  his  lectures,  from 
all  parts  of  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  engrofled  by 
philofophical  difquifitions,  to  the  neglect  of  thofe 
ftudies  in  which  he  was  more  early  engaged,  and  to 
which  he  was  perhaps  by  nature  better  adapted  \  for 
he  attended  at  the  fame  time  Ryckius's  explanations 
of  Tacitus,  and  James  Gronovius's  lectures  on  the 
Greek  writers,  and  has  often  been  heard  to  acknow- 
ledge, at  an  advanced  age,  the  afliftance  which  he 
received  from  them. 

Having  thus  paffed  a  year  at  Leyden  with  great 
advantage,  he  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once  more 
applied  himfelf  to  philological  ftudies,  by  the  aflift- 
ance 
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ance  of  Graevius,  whofe  early  hopes  of  his  genius 
were  nowraifed  to  a  full  confidence  of  that  excellence 
at  which  he  afterwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March  1688,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws;  on  which  occafion  he  publifhed  a  learned 
difiertation,  "  de  Tranfactionibus,"  and  defended  it 
with  his  ufual  eloquence,  learning,  and  fuccefs. 

The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from  hav- 
ing upon  Burman  that  effect  which  has  been  too 
often  obferved  to  be  produced  in  others,  who,  hav- 
ing in  their  own  opinion  no  higher  object  of  ambi- 
tion, have  elapfed  into  idlenefs  and  fecurity,  and 
ipent  the  reft  of  their  lives  in  a  lazy  enjoyment  of 
their  academical  dignities.  Burman  afpired  to  far- 
ther improvements,  and,  not  fatisfied  with  the  oppor- 
tunities of  literary  converfation  which  Utrecht  af- 
forded, travelled  into  Switzerland  and  Germany, 
where  he  gained  an  increafe  both  of  fame  and 
learning. 

At  his  return  from  this  excurfion,  he  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  feveral  caufes 
•with  fuch  reputation,  as  might  be  hoped  by  a  man 
•who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  the  em- 
bellifhments  of  polite  literature,  and  the  ftrict  ratioci- 
nation of  true  philofophy,  and  who  was  able  to  em- 
ploy on  every  ticcafion  the  graces  of  eloquence  and 
the  power  of  argumentation. 

While  Burman  was  haftening  to  high  reputation 
in  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  to  thofe  riches  and 
honours  which  always  follow  it,  he  was  fummoned 
in  1691,  by  the  magiftrates  of  Utrecht,  to  undertake 
the  charge  of  collector  of  the  tenths,  an  office  in  that 

place 
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place  of  great  honour,  and  which  he  accepted  there- 
fore as  a  proof  of  their  confidence  and  efteem. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  employment,  he 
married  Eve  Clotterboke,  a  young  lady  of  a  good 
family,  and  uncommon  genius  and  beauty,  by  whom 
he  had  ten  children,  of  which  eight  died  young  j  and 
only  two  fons,  Francis  and  Cafpar,  lived  to  confole 
their  mother  for  their  father's  death. 

Neither  publick  bufmefs,  nor  domeftick  cares,  de- 
tained Burman  from  the  profecution  of  his  literary 
enquiries  j  by  which  he  fo  much  endeared  himfelf  to 
Grsevius,  that  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  the 
regard  of  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  and  accordingly, 
in  1696,  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  eloquence  and  hif- 
tory,  to  which  was  added,  after  fome  time,  the  pro- 
feflbrfhip  of  the  Greek  language,  and  afterwards  that 
of  politicks;  fo  various  did  they  conceive  his  abili- 
ties, and  fo  extenfive  his  knowledge. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  upon  eloquence  and  poetry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of  dif- 
playing  his  learning,  he  arofe,  in  a  Ihort  time,  to  a 
high  reputation,  of  which  the  great  number  of  his 
auditors  was  a  fufficient  proof,  and  which  the  profi- 
ciency of  his  pupils  fhewed  not  to  be  accidental  or 
undeferved. 

In  1714  he  formed  a  refolution  of  vifiting  Paris, 
not  only  for  the  fake  of  conferring  in  perfon,  vpon 
queftions  of  literature,  with  the  learned  men  of  that 
place,  and  of  gratifying  his  curiofity  with  a  more  fa- 
miliar knowledge  of  thofe  writers  whofe  works  he  ad- 
mired, but  with  a  view  more  important,  of  vifiting 

the 
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the    libraries,    and   making  thofe  enquiries  which 
might  be  of  advantage  to  his  darling  ftudy. 

The  vacation  of  the  univerfity  allowed  him  to  (lay 
at  Paris  but  fix  weeks,  which  he  employed  with  fo 
much  dexterity  and  induftry,  that  he  had  fearched  the 
principal  libraries,  collated  a  great  number  of  manu- 
fcripts  and  printed  copies,  and  brought  back  a  great 
treafure  of  curious  obfervations. 

In  this  vifit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an  acquaintance, 
among  other  learned  men,  with  the  celebrated  father 
Montfaucon ;  with  whom  he  converfed,  at  his  firft 
interview,  with  no  other  character  but  that  of  a  travel- 
ler; but,  their  difcourfe  turning  upon  ancient  learn- 
ing, the  ftranger  foon  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  attain- 
ments, that  Montfaucon  declared  him  a  very  uncom- 
mon traveller,  and  confefled  his  curiofity  to  know 
his  name ;  which  he  no  fooner  heard,  than  he  rofe 
from  his  feat,  and,  embracing  him  with  the  utmoft 
ardour,  exprefied  his  fatisfaction  at  having  feen  the 
man  whofe  productions  of  various  kinds  he  had  fo 
often  praifedj  and,  as  a  real  proof  of  his  regard, 
offered  not  only  to  procure  him  an  immediate  admif- 
fion  to  all  the  libraries  of  Paris,  but  to  thofe  in  re- 
moter provinces,  which  are  not  generally  open  to 
ftrangers,  and  undertook  to  eafe  the  expences  of  his 
journey  by  procuring  him  entertainment  in  all  mo- 
jnafteries  of  his  order. 

This  favour  Burman  was  hindered  from  accepting, 
by  the  neceffity  of  returning  to  Utrecht  at  the  ufual 
time  of  beginning  a  new  courfe  of  lectures,  to  which 
there  was  always  fo  great  a  concourfe  of  ftudents,  as 
much  increafed  the  dignity  and  fame  of  the  univerfity 
in  which  he  taught. 

2  He 
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He  had  already  extended,  to  diftant  parts,  his  re- 
putation for  knowledge  of  ancient  hiftory  by  a  treatifc 
"  de  Vectigalibus  Populi  Romani,"  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Romans  j  and  for  his  (kill  in  Greek  learning, 
and  in  ancient  coins,  by  a  tract  called  "  Jupiter  Ful- 
"  gurator j"  and  after  his  return  from  Paris,  he  pub- 
liihed  "  Phsedrus,"  firft  with  the  notes  of  various 
commentators,  and  afterwards  with  his  own.  He 
printed  many  poems,  and  made  many  orations  upon 
different  fubjects,  and  procured  an  impreffion  of  the 
epiftles  of  Gudius  and  Sanavius. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  profeflbrfhips  of 
hiftory,  elequence,  and  the  Greek  language,  became 
vacant  at  JLeyden,  by  the  death  of  Perizonius,  which 
Burman's  reputation  incited  the  curators  of  the  uni- 
verfity  to  offer  him  upon  very  generous  terms,  and 
which,  after  fome  ftruggles  with  his  fondnefs  for  his 
native  place,  his  friends,  and  his  colleagues,  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  accept,  finding  the  folicitations 
from  Leyden  warm  and  urgent,  and  his  friends  at 
Utrecht,  though  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  him, 
yet  not  zealous  enough  for  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  their  univerfity,  to  endeavour  to  detain  him  by 
great  liberality. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  profeflbrfhip,  which 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pronounced  an 
oration  upon  the  duty  and  office  of  a  profeffor  of  po- 
lite literature  j  cc  De  publici  humanioris  Difciplinse 
<e  profefforis  proprio  officio  et  munerej"  and  fhew- 
ed,  by  the  ufefulnefs  and  perspicuity  of  his  lectures, 
that  he  was  not  confined  to  fpeculative  notions  on 
that  fubject,  having  a  very  happy  method  of  accom- 
modating 
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modating  his  inftructions  to  the  different  abilities  and 
attainments  of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  fuffer  the  publick  duties  of  this  ftation 
to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by  labours 
of  a  different  kind ;  for,  befides  many  poems  and 
orations  which  he  recited  on  different  occafions,  he 
wrote  feveral  prefaces  to  the  works  of  others,  and 
publifhed  many  ufeful  editions  of  the  beft  Latin 
writers,  with  large  collections  of  notes  from  various 
commentators. 

He  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  governor,  of  the  uni- 
verfity,  and  difcharged  that  important  office  with 
equal  equity  and  ability,  and  gained  by  his  conduct 
in  every  ftation  fo  much  efteem,  that  when  the  pro- 
fefforfhip  of  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces  became 
vacant,  it  was  conferred  on  him,  as  an  addition  to 
his  honours  and  revenues,  which  he  might  juftly 
claim  j  and  afterwards,  as  a  proof  of  the  continuance 
of  their  regard,  and  a  teftimony  that  his  reputation 
was  ftill  increafing,  they  made  him  chief  librarian,  an 
office  which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him,  as  it 
united  his  bufinefs  with  his  pleafure,  and  gave  him 
an  opportunity  at  the  fame  time  of  fuperintending  the 
library,  and  carrying  on  his  ftudies. 

Such  was  the  courfe  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old  age, 
leaving  off  his  practice  of  walking  and  other  exercifes, 
he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the  fcurvy,  which  difco- 
vered  itfelf  by  very  tormenting  fymptoms  of  various 
kinds ;  fometimes  difturbing  his  head  with  vertigos, 
fbmetimes  caufing  faintnefs  in  his  limbs,  and  fome- 
times attacking  his  legs  with  anguifh  fo  excruciating, 
that  all  his  vigour  was  deftroyed,  and  the  power  of 
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walking  entirely  taken  away,  till  at  length  his  left 
foot  became  motionlefs.  The  violence  of  his  pain 
produced  irregular  fevers,  deprived  him  of  reft,  and 
entirely  debilitated  his  whole  frame. 

This  tormenting  difeafe  he  bore,  though  not  with- 
out fome  degree  of  impatience,  yet  without  any  un- 
becoming or  irrational  defpondency,  and  applied  him- 
felf  in  the  intermifiion  of  his  pains  to  feek  for  comfort 
in  the  duties  of  religion. 

While  he  lay  in  this  ftate  of  mifery  he  received  an 
account  of  the  promotion  of  two  of  his  grandfons, 
and  a  catalogue  of  the  king  of  France's  library,  pre- 
fented  to  him  by  the  command  of  the  king  himfelf, 
and  exprefTed  fome  fatisfaction  on  all  thefe  occafions; 
but  foon  diverted  his  thoughts  to  the  more  important 
confideration  of  his  eternal  ftate,  into  which  he 
paffed  on  the  jift  of  March  1741,  in  the  7jd  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  ftature,  of  great  ftrength 
and  activity,  which  he  preferved  by  temperate  diet, 
without  medical  exa&nefs,  and  by  allotting  propor- 
tions of  his  time  to  relaxation  and  amufement,  not 
fuffering  his  ftudies  to  exhauft  his  ftrength,  but  re- 
lieving  them  by  frequent  intermiflions  -,  a  practice 
confident  with  the  moft  exemplary  diligence,  and 
which  he  that  omits  will  find  at  laft,  that  time  may 
be  loft,  like  money,  by  unfeafonable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and  fome^ 
times  gave  way  fo  far  to  his  temper,  naturally  fati- 
rical,  that  he  drew  upon  himfelf  the  ill-will  of  thofe 
who  had  been  unfortunately  the  fubjeds  of  his 
mirth ;  but  enemies  fo  provoked  he  thought  it  be- 
neath him  to  regard  or  to  pacify  j  for  he  was  fiery, 
VOL.  XII.  N  but 
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but  not  malicious,  difciained  diffimulation,  and  in  his 
gay  or  ferious  hours  preferved  a  fettled  deteftation  of 
falfehood.  So  that  he  was  an  open  and  undifguifed 
friend  or  enemy,  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  arti- 
fices of  flatterers,  but  fo  judicious  in  the  choice  of 
friends,  and  fo  confiant  in  his  affection  to  them,  that 
thofe  with  whom  he  had  contracted  familiarity  in 
his  youth,  had  for  the  greateft  part  his  confidence  in 
his  old  age. 

His  abilities,  which  would  probably  have  enabled 
him  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  learning,  were 
chiefly  employed,  as  his  ftation  required,  on  polite 
literature,  in  which  he  arrived  at  very  uncommon 
knowledge,  which,  however,  appears  rather  from  ju- 
dicious compilations  than  original  productions.  His 
ftyle  is  lively  and  mafculine,  but  not  without  harfh- 
nefs  and  conftraint,  nor,  perhaps,  always  polifhed  to 
that  purity  \?hich  fome  writers  have  attained.  He 
was  at  leaft  inftrumental  to  the  iniiruction  of  man- 
kind, by  the  publication  of  many  valuable  perform- 
ances, which  lay  neglected  by  the  greateft  part  of 
the  learned  world  ;  and,  if  reputation  be  eftimated  by 
ufefulnefs,  he  may  claim  a  higher  degree  in  the 
ranks  of  learning  than  fome  others  of  happier  elocu- 
tion, or  more  vigorous  imagination. 

The  malice  or  fufpicion  of  thofe  who  either  did 
not  know,  or  did  not  love  him,  had  given  rife  to 
fome  doubts  about  his  religion,  which  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  removing  on  his  death-bed  by  a  vo- 
luntary declaration  of  his  faith,  his  hope  of  everlaft- 
ing  falvation  from  the  revealed  promifes  of  God,  and 
his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  of  the 
fincerity  of  which  declaration  his  whole  behaviour  in 
2  his 
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his  long  illnefs  was  an  inconteftable  proof;  and  he 
concluded  his  life,  which  had  been  illuftrious  for 
many  virtues,  by  exhibiting  an  example  of  true  piety. 
Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a 
complete  catalogue:  he  publifhed, 

"  Quintilianus,"  2  vols.  4to.  «» 

"  Valerius  Flaccus,"  [Cum  notis 

"  Ovidius,"  3  vols.  4to.  f  variorum. 

"  Poetae  Latini  Minores,"  2  vols.  4to.  J 

*'  Buchanani  Opera,"  2  vols.  4to. 


S  Y  D  E  N  H  A  M*. 


THOMAS  SYDENHAM  was  born  in  the  year 
1624,  at  Winford  Eagle  in  Dorfetfhire,  where 
his  father,  William  Sydenham,  Efq.  had  a  large 
fortune.  Under  whofe  care  he  was  educated,  or  in 
what  manner  he  palled  his  childhood,  whether  he 
made  any  early  difcoveries  of  a  genius  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  fludy  of  nature,  or  gave  any  prefages 
of  his  future  eminence  in  medicine,  no  information 
is  to  be  obtained.  We  muft  therefore  reprefs  that 
curiofity  which  would  naturally  incline  us  to  watch 
the  firft  attempts  of  fo  vigorous  a  mind,  to  purfue  it 
in  its  childifh  enquiries,  and  fee  it  ftruggling  with 
ruftick  prejudices,  breaking  on  trifling  occafions  the 
lhackles  of  credulity,  and  giving  proofs,  in  its  cafual 
excurfions,  that  it  was  formed  to  fnake  off  the  yoke 
of  prefcription,  and  difpel  the  phantoms  of  hypothefis. 
That  the  ftrength  of  Sydenham's  underftanding, 
the  accuracy  of  his  difcernment,  and  ardour  of  his 
curiofity,  might  have  been  remarked  from  his  infan- 
cy by  a  diligent  obferver,  there  is  no  reafon  to 

*  Originally  prefixed  to  the  New  Tranflation  of  Dr.  Syden- 
ham's Works,  by  John  Swan!  M.  D.  of  Newcaftle  in  Stafford- 
Ihire,  1742. 

doubt. 
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doubt.  For  there  is  no  inftance  of  any  man,  whole 
hiflory  has  been  minutely  related,  that  did  not  in 
every  part  of  life  difcover  the  fame  proportion  of 
intellectual  vigour;  but  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  who  have  excelled  in  faience,  to 
be  known  only  by  their  own  writings,  and  to  have 
left  behind  them  no  remembrance  of  their  domeftick 
life,  or  private  tranfa&ions,  or  only  fuch  memorials 
of  particular  pafiages  as  are,  on  certain  occafions,  ne- 
cefTarily  recorded  in  public  regifters. 

From  thefe  it  is  difcovered,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1642,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of 
Magdalen -Hall  in  Oxford,  where  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  continued  long ;  for  he  informs  us  himfelf, 
that  he  was  withheld  from  the  univerfity  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war;  nor  is  it  known  in  what 
flate  of  life  he  engaged,  or  where  he  refided  during 
that  long  feries  of  publick  commotion.  It  is  indeed 
reported,  that  he  had  a  commiffion  in  the  king's 
army,  but  no  particular  account  is  given  of  his  mili- 
tary conduct  j  nor  are  we  told  what  rank  he  obtained 
when  he  entered  into  the  army,  or  when,  or  on  what 
occafion,  he  retired  from  it. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon 
him  the  profeffion  of  arms,  he  fpent  but  few  years  in 
in  the  camp;  for  in  1648  he  obtained  at  Oxford 
the  degree  of  batchelor  of  phyfick,  for  which,  as 
fbme  medicinal  knowledge  is  neceflary,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  he  fpent  fome  time  in  qualifying 
himfelf. 

His  application  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfick  was,  as 
he  himfelf  relates,  produced  by  an  accidental  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Cox,  a  phyfician  eminent  at  that 

N  3  time 
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time  in  London,  who  in  fome  ficknefs  prefcribed  to 
his  brother,  and,  attending  him  frequently  on  that 
occafion,  enquired  of  him  what  profeffion  he  de- 
figned  to  follow.  The  young  man  anfwering  that  he 
was  undetermined,  the  Doctor  recommended  phy- 
fick  to  him,  on  what  account,  or  with  what  argu- 
ments, it  is  not  related ;  but  his  perfuafions  were  fo 
effectual,  that  Sydenham  determined  to  follow  his 
advice,  and  retired  to  Oxford  for  leifure  and  opportu- 
nity to  purfue  his  ftudies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  converfation  muft  have  hap- 
pened before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  in  phyfick, 
becaufe  he  himfelf  fixes  it  in  the  interval  of  his  ab- 
fence  from  the  univerfity,  a  circumftance  which  will 
enable  us  to  confute  many  falfe  reports  relating  to  Dr. 
Sydenham,  which  have  been  confidently  inculcated, 
and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a  phy- 
fician  by  accident  and  neceffity,  and  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore  reports  in  plain  terms  [Preface  to  his 
Treatise  on  the  Small-  Pox~\,  that  he  engaged  in  prac- 
tice without  any  preparatory  ftudy,  or  previous  know- 
ledge, of  the  medicinal  fciences ;  and  affirms,  that, 
when  he  was  confuked  by  him  what  books  he  fhould 
read  to  qualify  him  for  the  fame  profeflion,  he  re- 
commended Don  Quixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Blackmore, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt;  but  the  relater  is 
hindered  by  that  felf-love  which  dazzles  all  mankind 
from  diicovering  that  he  might  intend  a  fatire  very 
different  from  a  general  cenfure  of  all  the  ancient  and 
modern  writers  on  medicine,  fince  he  might  perhaps 
mean,  either  ferioufly  or  in  jeft,  to  infinuate  that 

Black- 
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Blackmore  was  not  adapted  by  nature  to  the  ftudy  of 
phyfick,  and  that,  whether  he  fhould  read  Cervantes 
or  Hippocrates,  he  would  be  equally  unqualified  for 
practice,  and  equally  unfuccefsful  in  it. 

Whatfoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  more  evi- 
dent, than  that  it  was  a  tranfient  fally  of  an  imagina- 
tion warmed  with  gaiety,  or  the  negligent  effufion  of 
a  mind  intent  upon  fome  other  employment,  and  in 
hafte  to  difmifs  a  troublefome  intruder;  for  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Sydenham  did  not  think  it  impoflible  to 
write  ufefully  on  medicine,  becaufe  he  has  himfelf 
written  upon  it;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  car- 
ried his  vanity  fo  far,  as  to  imagine  that  no  man  had 
ever  acquired  the  fame  qualifications  befides  himfelf. 
He  could  not  but  know  that  he  rather  reftored  than 
invented  mod  of  his  principles,  and  therefore  could 
not  but  acknowledge  the  value  of  thofe  writers  whofe 
doctrines  he  adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  phyfick  without 
any  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or  knowledge  of 
the  opinions  or  precepts  of  former  writers,  is  un- 
doubtedly falfe ;  for  he  declares,  that  after  he  had, 
in  purfuance  of  his  converfation  with  Dr.  Cox,  de- 
termined upon  the  profeflion  of  phyfick,  he  applied 
bimfelf  in  earneft  to  it,  and  J-pent  Jeveral  years  in  the 
univerfity  [aliquot  annos  in  academica  palasftra],  be- 
fore he  began  to  practife  in  London. 

Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  the  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge which  Oxford  afforded,  but  travelled  to  Mont- 
pellier,  as  Default  relates  [Dijfertation  on  Confump- 
tions],  in  qtieft  of  farther  information;  Montpellier 
being  at  that  time  the  molt  celebrated  fchool  of 
phyfick :  fo  far  was  Sydenham  from  any  contempt 

N  4  or 
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of  academical  inftitutions,  and  fo  far  from  thinking 
it  reafonable  to  learn  phyfick  by  experiments  alone, 
which  muft  neceflarily  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  the  mod 
zealous  advocate  for  regular  education  ?  What  can 
be  expected  from  the  moft  cautious  and  mod  in.duf- 
trious  (Indent,  than  that  he  (hould  dedicate  feveral 
years  to  the  rudiments  of  his  art,  and  travel  for  fur- 
ther inftructions  from  one  univerfity  to  anothti  ? 

It  is  likewife  a  common  opinion,  that  Sydenham 
was  thirty  years  old  before  he  formed  his  resolution 
of  ftudying  phyfick,  for  which  I  can  difcover  no  other 

foundation  than  one  expreffion  in  his  dedication  to 
•  * 

Dr.  Mapletoft,  which  feems  to  have  given  rife  to 
it  by  a  grofs  mifmterpretation ;  for  he  only  ob- 
ferves,  that  from  his  converfation  with  Dr.  Cox  to 
the  publication  of  that  treatife  thirty  years  had  in- 
tervened. 

Whatever  may  have  produced  this  notion,  or  how 
long  foever  it  may  have  prevailed,  it  is  now  proved 
beyond  controverfy  to  be  falfe,  fince  it  appears  that 
Sydenham,  having  been  for  fome  time  abfent  from 
the  univerfity,  returned  to  it  in  order  to  purfue  his 
phyfical  enquiries  before  he  was  twenty  four  years 
old;  for  in  1648  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
batchelor  of  phyfick. 

That  fuch  reports  fhould  be  confidently  fpread, 
even  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  to  whom 
they  relate,  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  fuch  credit  as 
to  require  a  regular  confutation ;  that  it  fhould  be 
imagined  that  the  greateft  phyfician  of  the  age  ar- 
rived at  fo  high  a  degree  of  (kill,  without  any  afiift- 
ance  from  his  predeceflbrs ;  and  that  a  man  eminent 

for 
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for  integrity  practifed  medicine  by  chance,  and  grew 
wife  only  by  murder  •,  is  not  to  be  confidered  without 
aftonifhment. 

But  if  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remembered,  how 
much  this  opinion  favours  the  lazinefs  of  fome,  and 
the  pride  of  others ;  how  readily  fome  men  confide 
in  natural  fagacity,  and  how  willingly  mod  would 
fpare  themfelves  the  labour  of  accurate  reading  and 
tedious  enquiry ;  it  will  be  eafily  difcovered  how  much 
the  intereft  of  multitudes  was  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion and  continuance  of  this  opinion,  and  how  cheaply 
thofe,  of  whom  it  was  known  that  they  practifed 
phyfick  before  they  ftudied  it,  might  fatisfy  them- 
felves and  others  with  the  example  of  the  illuftrious 
Sydenham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  ufeful  to 
publifh  a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man,  that 
pride,  temerity,  and  idlenefs  may  be  deprived  of 
that  patronage  which  they  have  enjoyed  too  long; 
that  life  may  be  fecured  from  the  dangerous  experi- 
ments of  the  ignorant  and  prefumptuous  ;  and  that 
thofe,  who  fhall  hereafter  aflume  the  important  pro- 
vince of  fuperintending  the  health  of  others,  may 
learn  from  this  great  matter  of  the  art,  that  the  only 
means  of  arriving  at  eminence  and  fuccefs  are  labour 
and  ftudy. 

From  thefe  falfe  reports  it  is  probable  that  another 
arofe,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with  equal  cer- 
tainty confuted,  it  does  not  appear  that  entire  credit 
ought  to  be  given.  The  acquifition  of  a  Latin  ftyle 
did  not  feem  confident  with  the  manner  of  life  im- 
puted to  him  ;  nor  was  it  probable,  that  he,  who 
had  fo  diligently  cultivated  the  ornamental  parts  of 

general 
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general  literature,  would  have  neglefted  the  efiential 
iludies  of  his  own  profeffion.  Thofe  therefore  who 
were  determined,  at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him 
in  their  own  party,  and  reprefent  him  equally  ig- 
norant and  daring  with  themfelves,  denied  him  the 
credit  of  writing  his  own  works  in  the  language  in 
which  they  were  publifhed,  and  aiTerted,  but  with- 
out proof,  that  they  were  compofed  by  him  in 
Engliih,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Ma- 
pktoft. 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletoft  lived  and  was  familiar  with 
him  during  the  whole  time  in  which  thefe  feveral 
treatifes  were  printed,  treatifes  written  on  particular 
occafions,  and  printed  at  periods  confiderably  diftant 
frbm  each  other,  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  en- 
quiring, and  therefore  cannot  demonflrate  the  falie- 
hood  of  this  report :  but  if  it  be  confidered  how  un- 
likely it  is  that  any  man  fhould  engage  in  a  work  fo 
laborious  and  fo  little  neceiTary,  only  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  another,  or  that  he  fhould  have  leifure 
to  continue  the  fame  office  upon  all  following  occa- 
fions ;  if  it  be  remembered  how  feldom  fuch  literary 
combinations  are  formed,  and  how  foon  they  are  for 
the  greateft  part  diffolved  ;  there  will  appear  no  reafon 
for  not  allowing  Dr.  Sydenham  the  laurel  of  eloquence 
as  well  as  phyfick  *. 

It 

*  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  we  have  feen  Mr.  Ward's 
Lives  of  the  Profeflbrs  of  Grefham  College ;  who,  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Mapletoft,  fays,  that  in  1676  Dr.  Sydenham  publifhed  his 
Obfer<v  at  tones  medic te  circa  morborum  acutorum  hijloriam  £3"  curatio- 
nem,  which  he  dedicated  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  who  at  the  defire  of 
the  author  had  tranflated  them  into  Latin ;  and  that  the  other 

pieces 
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It  is  obfervable,  that  his  Proceffus  Integri,  publifh- 
ed  after  his  death,  difcovers  alone  more  fkill  in  the 
Latin  language  than  is  commonly  afcri bed  to  him* 
and  it  furely  will  not  be  fufpected,  that  the  ofHciouf- 
nefs  of  his  friends  was  continued  after  his  death,  or 
that  he  procured  the  book  to  be  tranflated  only  that, 
by  leaving  it  behind  him,  he  might  fecure  his  claim 
to  his  other  writings. 

It  is  afierted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  that  Dr.  Syden- 
ham,  with  whom  he  was  familiarly  acquainted,  was 
particularly  verfed  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Ro- 
man orator  and  philofopher;  and  there  is  evidently 
fuch  a  luxuriance  in  his  ftyle,  as  may  difcover  the 
author  which  gave  him  moft  pleafure,  and  moft  en- 
gaged his  imitation. 

About  the  fame  time  that  he  became  batchelor  of 
phyfick,  he  obtained,  by  the  intereft  of  a  relation,  a 
fellowfhip  of  All  Souls  college,  having  fubmitted  by 
the  fubfcription  required  to  the  authority  of  the  vifi- 
tors  appointed  by  the  parliament,  upon  what  prin- 
ciples, or  how  confidently  with  his  former  conduct, 
it  is  now  impoffible  to  difcover. 

When  he  thought  himfelf  qualified  for  practice, 
he  fixed  his  refidence  in  Weftminfter,  became  doc- 
tor of  phyfick  at  Cambridge,  received  a  licence  from 
the  college  of  phyficians,  and  lived  in  the  firft  degree 
of  reputation,  and  the  greateft  affluence  of  practice, 

pieces  of  that  excellent  phyfician  were  tranflated  into  that  Ian- 
guage  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Havers  of  Trinity  College  Cambridge,  a 
ftudent  in  phyfick  and  friend  of  Dr.  Mapletoft.  But  as  Mr. 
Ward,  like  others,  negledts  to  bring  any  proof  of  his  aflertion, 
the  queftion  cannot  fairly  be  decided  by  his  authority.  Orig. 
Edit. 

for 
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for  many  years,  without  any  other  enemies  than  thofe 
which  he  raifed  by  the  fuperior  merit  of  his  con- 
duct, the  brighter  luftre  of  his  abilities,  or  his  im- 
provements of  his  fcience,  and  his  contempt  of  per- 
nicious methods  fupported  only  by  authority  in  op- 
pofition  to  found  reafon  and  indubitable  experience. 
Thefe  men  are  indebted  to  him  for  concealing  their 
names,  when  he  records  their  malice,  fmce  they 
have  thereby  efcaped  the  contempt  and  deteftation 
of  pofterity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  they  who  have 
obtained  the  higheft  reputation,  by  preferving  or  re- 
ftoring  the  health  of  others,  have  often  been  hurried 
away  before  the  natural  decline  of  life,  or  have  pafled 
many  of  their  years  under  the  torments  of  thofe  dif- 
tempers  which  they  profefs  to  relieve.  In  this  num- 
ber was  Sydenham,  whofe  health  began  to  fail  in  the 
5  id  year  of  his  age,  by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the 
gout,  to  which  he  was  fubjedt  for  a  great  part  of  his 
life,  and  which  was  afterwards  accompanied  with  the 
flone  in  the  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  confequence, 
bloody-urine. 

Thefe  were  diftempers  which  even  the  art  of  Sy- 
denham could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of  a  per- 
fect cure,  but  which,  if  he  has  not  been  able  by  his 
precepts  to  inftruct  us  to  remove,  he  has,  at  lead,  by 
his  example  taught  us  to  bear ;  for  he  never  betrayed 
any  indecent  impatience,  or  unmanly  dejection,  under 
his  torments,  but  fupported  himfelf  by  the  reflections 
of  philofophy,  and  the  confolations  of  religion,  and 
in  every  interval  of  eafe  applied  himfelf  to  the  afiift- 
ance  of  others  with  his  ufual  afiiduity. 

After 
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After  a  life  thus  ufefully  employed,  he  died  at  his 
houfe  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  December  1689, 
and  was  buried  in  the  aide,  near  the  fouth  door, 
of  the  church  of  St.  James  in  Weftminfter. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  phyfician,  appears 
from  the  treatifes  which  he  has  left,  which  it  is  not 
neceflary  to  epitomife  or  tranfcribej  and  from  them 
it  may  likewife  be  collected,  that  his  fkill  in  phyfick 
was  not  his  higheft  excellence ;  that  his  whole  cha- 
racter was  amiable  j  that  his  chief  view  was  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  and  the  chief  motive  of  his  actions 
the  will  of  God,  whom  he  mentions  with  reverence, 
well  becoming  the  moft  enlightened  and  moft  pene- 
trating mind.  He  was  benevolent,  candid,  and 
communicative,  fincere,  and  religious ;  qualities, 
which  it  were  happy  if  they  could  copy  from 
him,  who  emulate  his  knowledge,  and  imitate  his 
methods. 
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THERE  is  always  this  advantage  in  contending 
with  illuftrious  adversaries,  that  the  combatant 
is  equally  immortalizrd  by  conqueft  or  defeat.  He 
that  dies  by  the  fword  of  a  hero  will  always  be  men- 
tioned when  the  afts  of  his  enemy  are  mentioned. 
The  man,  of  whofe  life  the  following  account  is  of- 
fered to  the  publick,  was  indeed  eminent  among  his 
own  party,  and  had  qualities,  which,  employed  in  a 
good  caufe,  would  have  given  him  fome  claim  to 
diftindlion  j  but  no  one  is  now  fo  much  blinded  with 
bigotry,  as  to  imagine  him  equal  either  to  Ham- 
mond or  Chillingworth ;  nor  would  his  memory, 
perhaps,  have  been  preferved,  had  he  not,  by  being 
conjoined  with  illuftrious  names,  become  the  object 
of  publick  curiofity. 

Francis  Cheynel  was  born  in  1608  at  Oxford  f, 
where  his  father  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  who  had  been 
fellow  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  practifed  phyfick 
with  great  reputation.  He  was  educated  in  one  of 
the  grammar  fchools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1623  became  a  member  of  the 
univerfity. 

*  Firft  printed  In  The  Student,  1751. 
f  Vide  Wood's  Ath.  Ox.     Orig.  Edit. 
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It  is  probable  that  he  loft  his  father  when  he  was 
very  young;  for  it  appears,  that  before  1629  his 
mother  had  married  Dr.  Abbot,  biihop  of  Salifbury, 
whom  fhe  had  likewife  buried.  From  this  marriage 
he  received  great  advantage ;  for  his  mother  being 
now  allied  to  Dr.  Brent,  then  warden  of  Merton  col- 
lege, exerted  her  intereft  fo  vigoroufly,  that  he  was 
admitted  there  a  probationer,  and  afterwards  obtained 
a  fellow  fhip*. 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he  was 
admitted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  held  a  curacy  near  Oxford, 
together  with  his  fellowfhip.  He  continued  in  his 
college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his  years  of  refidence 
for  the  degree  of  batchelor  of  divinity,  which  he 
attempted  to  take  in  1641,  but  was  denied  his 
grace  f,  for  difputing  concerning  predeftination,  con- 
trary to  the  king's  injunctions. 

This  refufal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  in  his 
dedication  to  his  account  of  Mr.  Chillingworth : 
"  Do  not  conceive  that  I  fnatch  up  my  pen  in  an 
<f  angry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangerous  wit, 
"  and  eafe  my  overburned  fpleen  ;  no,  no,  I  have 
"  almoft  forgotten  the  vifitation  of  Merton  college, 
"  and  the  denial  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  my 
"  houfe,  and  little  library :  I  know  when,  and  where, 
"  and  of  whom,  to  demand  fatisfaelion  for  all  thefe 
cc  injuries  and  indignities.  I  have  learnt  centum  pla- 
"  gas  Spartana  nobilitate  concoquere.  I  have  not 
"  learnt  how  to  plunder  others  of  goods,  or  living, 
"  and  make  myfelf  amends  by  force  of  arms.  I  will 

*  Vide  Wood's  Ath.  Ox.     Orig.  Edit. 

f  Vide  Wood's  Hift.  Univ.  Ox.     Qrig.  Edit. 
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"  not  take  a  living  which  belonged  to  any  civil,  flu- 
"  dious,  learned  delinquent ;  unlefs  it  be  the  much 
<f  neglected  commendam  of  fome  lordly  prelate,  con- 
"  demned  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  and  the 
".  higheft  court  of  the  kingdom,  for  fome  offence  of 
"  the  firft  magnitude." 

It  is  obfervable,  that  he  declares  himfelf  to  have 
almoft  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though  he 
recounts  them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony, 
which  is  no  proof  that  the  imprerTion  is  much  weak- 
ened j  and  infmuates  his  defign  of  demanding,  at  a 
proper  time,  fatisfaction  for  them. 

Thefe  vexations  were  the  confequence,  rather,  of 
the  abufe  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it ;  no  one 
that  reads  his  works  can  doubt  that  he  was  turbulent* 
obftinate,  and  petulant,  and  ready  to  inftrucT:  his  fu- 
periors,  when  he  mod  needed  inftrudion  from  them. 
Whatever  he  believed  (and  the  warmth  of  his  ima- 
gination naturally  made  him  precipitate  in  forming 
his  opinions)  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  profefs  i 
and  what  he  profeffed  he  was  ready  to  defend,  with- 
out that  modefty  which  is  always  prudent,  and  gene- 
rally necefiary,  and  which,  though  it  was  not  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Cheynel's  temper,  and  therefore  readily 
condemned  by  him,  is  a  very  uft'ful  afibciate  to 
truth,  and  often  introduces  her  by  degrees,  where  fhe 
never  could  have  forced  her  way  by  argument  or  de- 
clamation. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  is  generally  inconvenient 
and  offenfive  in  any  ibciety,  but  in  a  place  of  educa- 
tion is  leaft  to  be  tolerated  j  for,  as  authority  is  ne- 
ceflary to  inftruction,  whoever  endeavours  to  deftroy 
fubordination,  by  weakening  that  reverence  which  is 

claimed 
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claimed  by  thofe  to  whom  the  guardianfhip  of  youth 
is  committed  by  their  country,  defeats  at  once  the. 
inftitution  ;  and  may  be  juftly  driven  from  a  fociety, 
by  which  he  thinks  himfelf  too  wife  to  be  governed, 
and  in  which  he  is  too  young  to  teach,  and  too  opi- 
nionative  to  learn. 

This  may  be  readily  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
cafe  of  Cheynel ;  and  I  know  not  how  thofe  can  be 
blamed  for  cenfuring  his  conduct,  or  punifhing  his 
difobedience,  who  had  a  right  to  govern  him,  and 
who  might  certainly  act  with  equal  fmcerity,  and 
with  greater  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  vifitation  of  Merton  college, 
the  account  is  equally  obfcure.  Vifitors  are  well 
known  to  be  generally  called  to  regulate  the  affairs  of 
colleges,  when  the  members  difagree  with  their  head, 
or  with  one  another;  and  the  temper  that  Dr.  Chey- 
nel difcovers  will  ealily  incline  his  readers  to  fufpect 
that  he  could  not  long  live  in  any  place  without  find- 
ing ibme  occafion  for  debate  j  nor  debate  any  quef- 
tion  without  carrying  his  oppofition  to  fuch  a  length 
as  might  make  a  moderator  neceflary.  Whether  this 
was  his  conduct  at  Merton,  or  whether  an  appeal  to 
the  vifitor's  authority  was  made  by  him,  or  his  ad- 
verfaries,  or  any  other  member  of  the  college,  is  not 
to  be  known  ;  it  appears  only,  that  there  was  a  vifi- 
tation, that  he  fuffered  by  it,  and  refented  his  pu- 
niftiment. 

He  was  afterwards  prefented  to  a  living  of  great 
value,  near  Banbury,  where  he  had  fome  difpute 
with  archbifhop  Laud.  Of  this  difpute  I  have  found 
no  particular  account.  Cakmy  only  fays  he  had  a 
ruffle  with  bilhop  Laud,  while  at  his  height. 

VOL.  XII.  Q  Had 
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Had  Cheynel  been  equal  to  his  adverfary  in  great- 
nefs  and  learning,  it  had  not  been  eafy  to  have  found 
either  a  more  proper  oppofite j  for  they  were  both,  to 
the  laft  degree,  zealous,  active,  and  pertinacious,  and 
would,  have  afforded  mankind  a  fpectacle  of  refolu- 
tion  and  boldnefs  not  often  to  be  feen.  But  the 
amufement  of  beholding  the  ftruggle  would  hardly 
have  been  without  danger,  as  they  were  too  fiery 
not  to  have  communicated  their  heat,  though  it 
fhould  have  produced  a  conflagration  of  their  coun- 
try. 

About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nation  was 
engaged  in  the  controverfy  about  the  rights  of  the 
church,  and  neceffity  of  epifcopacy,  he  declared 
himfelf  a  prefbyterian,  and  an  enemy  to  bifhops, 
liturgies,  ceremonies,  and  was  confidered  as  one  of 
the  moil  learned  and  acute  of  his  party ;  for,  having 
fpent  much  of  his  life  in  a  college,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  he  had  a  confiderable  knowledge  of 
books,  which  the  vehemence  of  his  temper  enabled 
him  often  to  difplay,  when  a  more  timorous  man 
would  have  been  filent,  though  in  learning  not  his 
inferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  in  confe- 
quence  of  his  principles,  declared  himfelf  for  the  par- 
liament ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have  held  it  as  a  firfl 
principle,  that  all  great  and  noble  fpirits  abhor  neu- 
trality, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  exerted  himfelf 
to  gain  profelytes,  and  to  promote  the  intereft  of  that 
party  which  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  efpoufe. 
Thefe  endeavours  were  fo  much  regarded  by  the  par- 
liament, that,  having  taken  the  covenant,  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  affembly  of  divines,  who  were 

to 
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to  meet  at  Weftminfter  for  the  fettlement  of  the  new 
difcipline. 

This  distinction  drew  neceflarily  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  the  cavaliers  ;  and  his  living  being  not  far 
diftant  from  the  king's  head-quarters,  he  received  a 
vifit  from  fome  of  the  troops,  who,  as  he  affirms, 
plundered  his  houfe,  and  drove  him  from  it.  His 
living,  which  was,  I  iuppofe,  confidered  as  forfeited 
by  his  abfence  (though  he  was  not  fuffered  to  con- 
tinue upon  it),  was  given  to  a  clergyman,  of  whom  he 
fays,  that  he  would  become  a  ftage  better  than  a  pulpit ; 
a  cenfure  which  I  can  neither  confute  nor  admit,  be- 
caufe  I  have  not  difcovered  who  was  his  fuccefTor. 
He  then  retired  into  SufTex,  to  exercife  his  miniftry 
among  his  friends,  in  a  place  where,  as  he  obferves, 
there  had  been  little  of  the  power  of  religion  either 
known  or  practifed.  As  no  reafon  can  be  given  why 
the  inhabitants  of  Suflex  fhould  have  lefs  knowledge 
or  virtue  than  thofe  of  other  places,  it  may  be  fuf- 
pected  that  he  means  nothing  more  than  a  place 
where  the  prefbyterian  difcipline  or  principles  had 
never  been  received.  We  now  obferve,  that  the 
Methodifts,  where  they  fcatter  their  opinions,  reprer 
fent  themfelves  as  preaching  the  gofpel  to  uncon- 
verted nations ;  and  enthufiafts  of  all  kinds  have 
been  inclined  to  difguife  their  particular  tenets  with 
pompous  appellations,  and  to  imagine  themfelves  the 
great  inftruments  of  falvation :  yet  it  muft  be  con- 
feffed  that  all  places  are  not  equally  enlightened ;  that 
in  the  molt  civilized  nations  there  are  many  corners 
which  may  be  called  barbarous,  where  neither  polite- 
nefs,  nor  religion,  nor  the  common  arts  of  life,  have 
yet  been  cultivated  j  and  it  i$  likewife  certain,  that 

O  2  the 
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the  inhabitants  of  SufTex  have  been  fometimes  men- 
tioned as  remarkable  for  brutality. 

From  SufTex  he  went  often  to  London,  where,  in 
1643,  he  preached  three  times  before  the  parlia- 
ments and,  returning  in  November  to  Colchefter, 
to  keep  the  monthly  faft  there,  as  was  his  cuftom, 
he  obtained  a  convoy  of  fixteen  foldiers,  whofe  bra- 
very or  good  fortune  was  fuch,  that  they  faced 
and  put  to  flight  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  king's 
forces. 

In  this  journey  he  found  Mr.  Chillingworth  in 
the  hands  of  the  parliament's  troops,  of  whofe  fick- 
nefs  and  death  he  gave  the  account,  which  has  been 
fufficiently  made  known  to  the  learned  world  by  Mr. 
Maizeaux,  in  his  Life  of  Chillingworth. 

With  regard  to  this  .relation  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  written  with  an  air  of  fearlefs  veracity,  and 
with  the  fpirit  of  a  man  who  thinks  his  caufe  juft, 
and  his  behaviour  without  reproach :  nor  does  there 
appear  any  reafon  for  doubting  that  Cheynel  fpoke 
and  aded  as  he  relates ;  for  he  does  not  publifh  an 
apology,  but  a  challenge,  and  writes  not  fo  much  to 
obviate  calumnies,  as  to  gain  from  others  that  ap- 
plaufe  which  he  feems  to  have  beftowed  very  liberally 
upon  himfelf  for  his  behaviour  on  that  occafion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  credible,  a  great 
part  of  it  being  fupported  by  evidence  which  can- 
not be  refufed,  Mr.  Maizeaux  feems  very  juftly,  in 
his  Life  of  Mr.  Chillingworth,  to  oppofe  the  com- 
mon report,  that  his  life  was  fhortened  by  the  inhu- 
manity of  thofe  to  whom  he  was  a  prifoner;  for 
Cheynel  appears  to  have  preferved,  amidft  all  his 
deteftation  of  the  opinions  which  he  imputed  to 

him, 
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him,  a  great  kindnefs  to  his  perfon,  and  veneration 
for  his  capacity :  nor  does  he  appear  to  have  been 
cruel  to  him,  otherwife  than  by  that  inceffant  im- 
portunity of  diiputation,  to  which  he  was  doubtlefs 
incited  by  a  fincere  belief  of  the  danger  of  his  foul, 
if  he  fhould  die  without  renouncing  fome  of  his 
opinions. 

The  fame  kindnefs  which  made  him  defirous  to 
convert  him  before  his  death,  would  incline  him 
to  preferve  him  from  dying  before  he  was  converted ; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that,  when  the  caftle  was 
yielded,  he  took  care  to  procure  him  a  commodious 
lodging :  when  he  was  to  have  been  unfeafonably  re- 
moved, he  attempted  to  fhorten  his  journey,  which 
he  knew  would  be  dangerous :  when  the  phyfician 
was  difgufted  by  Chillingworth's  diftruft,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  him,  as  the  fymptoms  grew  more  dan- 
gerous, to  renew  his  vifits ;  and  when  death  left  no 
other  aft  of  kindnefs  to  be  practifed,  procured 
him  the  rites  of  burial,  which  fome  would  have 
denied  him. 

Having  done  thus  far  juftice  to  the  humanity  of 
Cheynel,  it  is  proper  to  enquire  how  far  he  deferves 
blame.  He  appears  to  have  extended  none  of  that 
kindnefs  to  the  opinions  of  Chilling  worth,  which  he 
Ihewed  to  his  perfon  j  for  he  interprets  every  word  in 
the  worft  fenfe,  and  feems  induftrious  to  difcover  in 
every  line  herefies,  which  might  have  efcaped  for 
ever  any  other  apprehenfion :  he  appears  always  fuf- 
picious  of  fome  latent  malignity,  and  ready  to  perfe- 
cute  what  he  only  fufpe&s,  with  the  fame  violence  as 
if  it  had  been  openly  avowed:  in  all  his  procedure  he 
ihews  himfelf  fincere,  but  without  candour. 

O  3  About 
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About  this  time  Cheynel,  in  purfuance  of  his  na- 
tural ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the  command 
of  the  earl  of  Effex,  and  added  the  praife  of  valour 
to  that  of  learning ;  for  he.  diftinguifhed  himfclf  fo 
much  by  his  perfonal  bravery,  and  obtained  fo  much 
fkill  in  the  fcience  of  war,  that  his  commands  were 
obeyed  by  the  colonels  with  as  much  refpect  as  thofe 
of  the  general.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  born 
a  foldier,  for  he  had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to 
be  fhaken  by  any  danger,  and  a  fpirit  of  enterprife 
not  to  be  difcouraged  by  difficulty ;  which  were  fup- 
ported  by  an  unufual  degree  of  bodily  ftrength.  His 
fervices  of  all  kinds  were  thought  of  fo  much  import- 
ance by  the  parliament,  that  they  beftowed  upon 
him  the  living  of  Petworth,  in  Suffex.  This  living 
was  of  the  value  of  700!.  per  annum,  from  which 
they  had  ejecled  a  man  remarkable  for  his  loyalty, 
and  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  worthy  of  fuch 
revenues.  And  it  may  be  enquired,  whether  in  ac- 
cepting this  preferment,  Cheynel  did  not  violate 
the  proteftation  which  he  makes  in  the  paflage 
already  recited,  and  whether  he  did  not  fuffer  his 
refolution  to  be  over- born  by  the  temptations  of 
wealth. 

In  1646,  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  forces 
of  the  parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Univer- 
fity  was  refolved,  Mr.  Cheynel  was  lent,  with  fix 
others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  vifitation  j  being 
authorized  by  the  parliament  to  preach  in  any  of  the 
churches,  without  regard  to  the  right  -of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  univerfity,  that  their  doctrine  might 
prepare  their  hearers  for  the  changes  which  were 
intended. 

When 
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When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to  exe- 
cute their  commifiion,  by  pofTeffing  themfelves  of  the 
pulpits;  but,  if  the  relation  of  Wood*  is  to  be  re- 
garded, were  heard  with  very  little  veneration.  Thofe 
who  had  been  accuftomed  to  the  preachers  of  Ox- 
ford, and  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  were 
offended  at  the  emptinefs  of  their  difcourfes,  which 
were  noify  and  unmeaning j  at  the  unufual  geftures, 
the  wild  diftortions,  and  the  uncouth  tone  with  which 
they  were  delivered  j  at  the  coldnefs  of  their  prayers 
for  the  king,  and  the  vehemence  and  exuberance  of 
thofe  which  they  did  not  fail  to  utter  for  the  blejfed 
councils  and  actions  of  the  parliament  and  army ;  and 
at,  what  was  furely  not  to  be  remarked  without  in- 
dignation, their  omiffion  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But  power  eafily  fupplied  the  want  of  reverence, 
and  they  proceeded  in  their  plan  of  reformation ;  and 
thinking  fermons  not  fo  efficacious  to  converfion  as 
private  interrogatories  and  exhortations,  they  efta- 
blifhed  a  weekly  meeting  for  freeing  tender  con- 
Jciences  from  fcruple,  at  a  houfe,  that,  from  the  bu- 
finefs  to  which  it  was  appropriated,  was  called  the 
Scrupk-Jhop. 

With  this  project  they  were  fo  well  pleafed,  that 
they  fent  to  the  parliament  an  account  of  it,  which 
was  afterwards  printed,  and  is  afcribed  by  Wood  to 
Mr.  Cheynel.  They  continued  for  fome  weeks  to 
hold  their  meetings  regularly,  and  to  admit  great 
numbers,  whom  curiofity,  or  a  defire  of  conviction, 
or  compliance  with  the  prevailing  party,  brought 
thither.  But  their  tranquillity  was  quickly  disturbed 

*  Vide  Wood's  Hift.  Antiq.  Oxon.     Orig.  Edit. 
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by  the  turbulence  of  the  Independents,  whofe  opinions 
then  prevailed  among  the  foldiers,  and  were  very  in- 
duftrioufly  propagated  by  the  difcourfes  of  William 
Earbury,  a  preacher  of  great  reputation  among  them, 
who  one  day  gathering  a  confiderable  number  of  his 
moft  zealous  followers,  went  to  the  houfe  appointed 
for  the  refolution  of  fcruples,  on  a  day  which  was  fet 
apart  for  the  difquifition  of  the  dignity  and  office  of  a 
minifter,  and  began  to  difpute  with  great  vehemence 
againft  the  Prefbyterians,  whom  he  denied  to  have 
any  true  minifters  among  them,  and  whofe  aflfemblies 
he  affirmed  not  to  be  the  true  church.  He  was  op- 
pofed  with  equal  heat  by  the  Prefbyterians,  and  at 
length  they  agreed  to  examine  the  point  another  day, 
in  a  regular  difputation.  Accordingly  they  appoint- 
ed the  twelfth  of  November  for  an  enquiry,  "  whe- 
(t  ther,  in  the  Ghriftian  church,  the  office  of  minifter 
'.«  is  committed  to  any  particular  perfons?" 

On  the  day  fixed,  the  antagonifts  appeared  each 
attended  by  great  numbers;  but  when  the  queftion 
was  propofed,  they  began  to  wrangle,  not  about  the 
doctrine  which  they  had  engaged  to  examine,  but 
about  the  terms  of  the  propofition,  which  the  Inde- 
pendents alleged  to  be  changed  fince  their  agree- 
ment; and  at  length  the  foldiers  infifted  that  the 
queftion  fhould  be,  *5  Whether  thofe  who  call  them- 
"  felves  minifters  have  more  right  or  power  to  preach 
<c  the  gofpel,  than  any  other  man  that  is  a  Chrif- 
-<,tian?"  This  queftion  was  debated  for  fome  time 
with  great  vehemence  and  confufion,  but  without  any 
profpect  of  a  conclufion.  At  length,  one  of  the  fol- 
diers, who  thought  they  had  an  equal  right  with  the 
reft  to  engage  in  the  controverfy,  demanded  of  the 
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Prefbyterians,  whence  they  themfelves  received  their 
orders,  whether  from  bifhops  or  any  other  perfons  ? 
This  unexpected  interrogatory  put  them  to  great 
difficulties  j  for  it  happened  that  they  were  all  ordain- 
ed by  the  biihops,  which  they  durft  not  acknow- 
ledge, for  fear  of  expofing  themfelves  to  a  general 
cenfure,  and  being  convicted  from  their  own  declara- 
tions, in  which  they  had  frequently  condemned  Epif- 
copacy  as  contrary  to  Chriftianity  ;  nor  durft  they 
deny  it,  becaufe  they  might  have  been  confuted,  and 
muft  at  once  have  funk  into  contempt.  The  foldiers, 
feeing  their  perplexity,  infulted  them  j  and  went  away 
boafting  of  their  victory :  nor  did  the  Prefbyterians, 
for  fome  time,  recover  fpirit  enough  to  renew  their 
meetings,  or  to  proceed  in  the  work  of  eafing  con- 
fciences. 

Earbury,  exulting  at  the  victory,  which,  not  his 
own  abilities,  but  the  fubtilty  of  the  foldier  had  pro- 
cured him,  began  to  vent  his  notions  of  every  kind 
without  fcruple,  and  at  length  aflerted,  that  (c  the 
"  Saints  had  an  equal  meafure  of  the  divine  nature 
<e  with  our  Saviour,  though  not  equally  manifeft." 
At  the  fame  time  he  took  upon  him  the  dignity  of  a 
prophet,  and  began  to  utter  predictions  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  England  and  Ireland. 

His  prophecies  were  not  much  regarded,  but  his 
doctrine  was  cenfured  by  the  Prefbyterians  in  their 
pulpits  j  and  Mr.  Cheynel  challenged  him  to  a  difpu- 
tation,  to  which  he  agreed,  and  at  his  firft  appearance 
in  St.  Mary's  church  addrefled  his  audience  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

c<  Chriftian  friends,  kind  fellow-foldiers,  and  wor- 
P  thy  ftudents,  I,  the  humble  fervant  of  all  mankind, 

<f  am 
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<f  am  this  day  drawn,  againfl  my  will,  out  of  my  cell, 
"  into  this  publick  afiembly,  by  the  double  chain  of 
€t  accufation  and  a  challenge  from  the  pulpit.  I  have 
<*  been  charged  with  herefy  ;  I  have  been  challenged 
"  to  come  hither  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Francis 
"  Cheynel.  Here  then  1  ftand  in  defence  of  myfelf 
"  and  rny  doctrine,  which  I  fhall  introduce  with  only 
"  this  declaration,  that  I  claim  not  the  office  of  a 
cf  minifter  on  account  of  any  outward  call,  though  I 
"  formerly  received  ordination,  nor  do  I  boaft  of  il~ 
"  lumination>  or  the  knowledge  of  our  Saviour, 
<c  though  I  have  been  held  in  efteem  by  others,  and 
"  formerly  by  myfelf.  For  I  now  declare,  that  I 
"  know  nothing,  and  am  nothing,  nor  would  I  be 
"  thought  of  otherwife  than  as  an  enquirer  and 
"  feeker." 

He  then  advanced  his  former  pofit!on  in  ftronger 
terms,  and  with  additions  equally  deteftable,  which 
Cheynel  attacked  with  the  vehemence  which,  in  fo 
warm  a  temper,  fuch  horrid  afTertions  might  natu- 
rally excite.  The  difpute,  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  clamours  of  the  audience,  and  tumults  raifed  to 
difconcert  Cheynel,  who  was  very  unpopular,  con- 
tinued about  four  hours,  and  then  both  the  contro- 
vertifts  grew  weary,  and  retired.  The  Prefbyterians 
afterwards  thought  they  fhould  more  fpeedily  put  an 
end  to  the  herefies  of  Earbury  by  power  than  by  ar- 
gument ;  and,  by  foliciting  General  Fairfax,  pro- 
cured his  removal. 

Mr.  Cheynel  publifhed  an  account  of  this  difpute 
under  the  title  of  tr  Faith  triumphing  over  Error  and 
f<  Herefy  in  a  Revelation,"  &c.  nor  can  it  be  doubted 
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but  he  had  the  victory,  where  his  caufe  gave  him  fo 
great  fuperiority. 

Somewhat  before  this,  his  captious  and  petulant 
difpofition  engaged  him  in  a  controverfy,  from  which 
he  could  not  expect  to  gain  equal  reputation.  Dr. 
Hammond  had  not  long  before  published  his  Prafti- 
cal  Catechifm,  in  which  Mr.  Cheynel,  according  to 
his  cuftom,  found  many  errors  implied,  if  not  aflfert- 
ed ;  and  therefore,  as  it  was  much  read,  thought  it 
convenient  to  cenfure  it  in  the  pulpit.  Of  this  Dr. 
Hammond  being  informed,  defired  him  in  a  letter  to 
communicate  his  objections  j  to  which  Mr.  Cheynel 
returned  an  anfwer,  written  with  his  ufual  temper, 
and  therefore  fomewhat  perverfe.  The  controverfy 
was  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length  j  and  the  pa- 
pers on  both  fides  were  afterwards  made  publick  by 
Dr.  Hammond. 

In  1647,  it  was  determined  by  parliament,  that 
the  reformation  of  Oxford  fhould  be  more  vigoroufly 
carried  on ;  and  Mr.  Cheynel  was  nominated  one  of 
the  vifitors.  The  general  procefs  of  the  vifitation, 
the  firmnefs  and  fidelity  of  the  ftudents,  the  addrefs 
by  which  the  enquiry  was  delayed,  and  the  fleadinefs 
with  which  it  was  oppofed,  which  are  very  particu- 
larly related  by  Wood,  and  after  him  by  Walker,  it 
is  not  neceffary  to  mention  here,  as  they  relate  not 
more  to  Dr.  Cheynel's  life  than  to  thofe  of  his  affo- 
ciates. 

There  is,  indeed,  fome  reafbn  to  believe  that  he 
was  more  active  and  virulent  than  the  reft,  becaufe 
he  appears  to  have  been  charged  in  a  particular  manner 
with  fome  of  their  moft  unjuftifiable  meafures.  He 
was  acculed  of  propofing,  that  the  members  of  the 
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Univerfity  fhould  be  denied  the  afiiftance  of  counfel, 
and  was  lampooned  by  name,  as  a  madman,  in  a  la- 
tire  written  on  the  vifitation. 

One  action,  which  fhews  the  violence  of  his  tem- 
per, and  his  difregard  both  of  humanity  and  decency, 
when  they  came  in  competition  with  his  paffions, 
muft  not  be  forgotten.  The  vifitors,  being  offended 
at  the  obftinacy  of  Dr.  Fell,  Dean  of  Chrift- church, 
and  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Univerfity,  having  firft 
deprived  him  of  his  vice-chancellorfhip,  determined 
afterwards  to  difpoffefs  him  of  his  deanery  ;  and,  in 
the  courfe  of  their  proceedings,  thought  it  proper  to 
feize  upon  his  chambers  in  the  college.  This  was  an 
act  which  moft  men  would  willingly  have  referred  to 
the  officers  to  whom  the  law  affigned  it ;  but  Chey- 
nel's  fury  prompted  him  to  a  different  conduct.  He, 
and  three  more  of  the  vifitors,  went  and  demanded 
admiffion  ;  which,  being  fteadily  refufed  them,  they 
obtained  by  the  affiftance  of  a  file  of  foldiers,  who 
forced  the  doors  with  pick- axes.  Then  entering, 
they  faw  Mrs.  Fell  in  the  lodgings,  Dr.  Fell  being 
in  prifon  at  London,  and  ordered  her  to  quit  them  j 
but  found  her  not  more  obfequious  than  her  huf- 
band.  They  repeated  their  orders  with  menaces,  but 
were  not  able  to  prevail  upon  her  to  remove.  They 
then  retired,  and  left  her  expofed  to  the  brutality  of 
the  foldiers,  whom  they  commanded  to  keep  poffef- 
lion;  which  Mrs.  Fell  however  did  not  leave.  About 
nine  days  afterwards  fhe  received  another  vifit  of  the 
fame  kind  from  the  new  chancellor,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke  ;  who  having,  like  the  others,  ordered  her 
to  depart  without  effect,  treated  her  with  reproachful 
language,  and  at  laft  commanded  the  foldiers  to  take 
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her  up  in  her  chair,  and  carry  her  out  of  doors.  Her 
daughters,  and  fome  other  gentlewomen  that  were 
with  her,  were  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  one  of  whom  predicted,  without  dejection,  that 
(he  fhould  enter  the  houfe  again  with  lefs  difficulty, 
at  fome  other  time  -,  nor  was  Ihe  miftaken  in  her 
conjecture,  for  Dr.  Fell  lived  to  be  reftored  to  his 
deanery. 

At  the  reception  of  the  chancellor,  Cheynel,  as  the 
mod  accompliftied  of  the  vifitors,  had  the  province 
of  prefenting  him  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office,  fome 
of  which  were  counterfeit,  and  addrefllng  him  with 
a  proper  oration.  Of  this  fpeech,  which  Wood  has 
preferved,  I  fhall  give  fome  paflages,  by  which  a 
judgment  may  be  made  of  his  oratory. 

Of  the  ftaves  of  the  beadles  he  obferves,  that 
"  fome  are  ftained  with  double  guilt,  that  fome  are 
'*  pale  with  fear,  and  that  others  have  been  made 
"  life  of  as  crutches,  for  the  fupport  of  bad  caufes 
"  and  defperate  fortunes ;"  and  he  remarks  of  the 
book  of  ftatutes  which  he  delivers,  that  "  the  ignorant 
"  may  perhaps  admire  the  fplendor  of  the  cover,  but 
"  the  learned  know  that  the  real  treafure  is  within." 
Of  thefe  two  fentences  it  is  eafily  difcovered,  that  the 
firft  is  forced  and  unnatural,  and  the  fecond  trivial 
and  low. 

Soon  afterwards  Mr.  Cheynel  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  for  which  his  grace 
had  been  denied  him  in  1641,  and,  as  he  then  fuffered 
for  an  ill-timed  afTertion  of  the  Prefbyterian  doc- 
trines, he  obtained  that  his  degree  fhould  be  dated 
from  the  time  at  which  he  Was  refufed  it;  an  ho* 
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nour,  which,  however,  did  not  fecure  him  from  being 
loon  after  publickly  reproached  as  a  madman. 

But  the  vigour  of  Cheynel  was  thought  by  his 
companions  to  deferve  profit  as  well  as  honour; 
and  Dr.  Bailey,  the  prefident  of  St.  John's  College, 
being  not  more  obedient  to  the  authority  of  the  par- 
liament than  the  reft,  was  deprived  of  his  revenues 
and  authority,  with  which  Mr.  Cheynel  was  imme- 
diately inverted;  who,  with  his  ufual  coolnefs  and 
modefty,  took  pofTeflion  of  the  lodgings  foon  after 
by  breaking  open  the  doors. 

This  preferment  being  not  thought  adequate  to 
the  deferts  or  abilities  of  Mr.  Cheynel,  it  was  there- 
fore defired,  by  the  committee  of  parliament,  that 
the  vifitors  would  recommend  him  to  the  lecture - 
{hip  of  divinity  founded  by  the  Lady  Margaret. 
To  recommend  him  and  to  choofe  was  at  that 
time  the  fame ;  and  he  had  now  the  pleafure  of 
propagating  his  darling  doctrine  of  predeftination, 
without  interruption,  and  without  danger. 

Being  thus  flulhed  with  power  and  fuccefs,  there 
is  little  reafon  for  doubting  that  he  gave  way  to  his 
natural  vehemence,  and  indulged  himfelf  in  the  ut- 
moft  exceiTes  of  raging  zeal,  by  which  he  was  indeed 
fo  much  diftinguifhed,  that,  in  a  fatire  mentioned  by 
Wood,  he  is  dignified  by  the  title  of  Arch-vifitor ; 
an  appellation  which  he  feems  to  have  been  induf- 
trious  to  deferve  by  feverity  and  inflexibility :  for, 
not  contented  with  the  commiflion  which  he  and  his 
colleagues  had  already  received,  he  procured  fix  or 
feven  of  the  members  of  parliament  to  meet  privately 
in  Mr.  Roufe's  lodgings,  and  afiiime  the  ftyle  and 
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authority  of  a  committee,-  and  from  them  obtained  a 
more  extenfive  and  tyrannical  power,  by  which  the 
vifitors  were  enabled  to  force  the  Jolemn  League  and 
Covenant  and  the  negative  Oath  upon  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Univerfity,  and  to  profecute  thofe  for  a 
contempt  who  did  not  appear  to  a  citation,  at  what- 
ever diftance  they  might  be,  and  whatever  reafons 
they  might  afllgn  for  their  abfence. 

By  this  method  he  eafily  drove  great  numbers 
from  the  Univerfity,  whofe  places  he  fupplied  with 
men  of  his  own  opinion,  whom  he  was  very  induftri- 
ous  to  draw  from  other  parts,  with  promifes  of  mak- 
ing a  liberal  provifion  for  them  out  of  the  fpoils  of 
hereticks  and  malignants. 

Having  in  time  almoft  extirpated  thofe  opinions 
which  he  found  fo  prevalent  at  his  arrival,  or  at  leaft 
obliged  thofe,  who  would  not  recant,  to  an  appear- 
ance of  conformity,  he  was  at  leifure  for  employ- 
ments which  deferve  to  be  recorded  with  greater 
commendation.  About  this  time,  many  Socinian 
writers  began  to  publifh  their  notions  with  great 
boldnefs,  which  the  Prefbyterians  confidering  as  he- 
retical and  impious,  thought  it  neceflary  to  confute; 
and  therefore  Cheynel,  who  had  now  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree,  was  defired,  in  1649,  to  write  a  vin- 
dication of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  he  per- 
formed, and  publifhed  the  next  year. 

He  drew  up  likewife  a  confutation  of  fome  Soci- 
nian tenets  advanced  by  John  Fry  j  a  man  who  fpent 
great  part  of  his  life  in  ranging  from  one  religion  to 
another,  and  who  fat  as  one  of  the  judges  on  the 
king,  but  was  expelled  afterwards  from  the  houfe  of 
commons,  and  difabled  from  fitting  in  parliament. 
2  Dr, 
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Dr.  Cheynel  is  faid  to  have  fhewn  himfelf  evidently 
fuperior  to  him  in  the  controverfy,  and  was  anfwered 
by  him  only  with  an  opprobrious  book  againft  the 
Prefbyterian  clergy. 

Of  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  there  is  found 
only  an  obfcure  and  confufed  account.  He  quitted 
the  prefidentfhip  of  St.  John's,  and  the  profefforfhip, 
in  1650,  as  Calamy  relates,  becaufe  he  would  not 
take  the  engagement  ;  and  gave  a  proof  that  he  could 
fuffer  as  well  as  act  in  a  caufe  which  he  believed  juft. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  reafon  to  queftion  his  refolu- 
tion,  whatever  occafion  might  be  given  to  exert  it; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  he  feared^  affliction  more  than 
danger,  or  that  he  would  not  have  borne  perfecution 
himfelf  for  thofe  opinions  which  inclined  him  to  pro- 
fecute  others. 

He  did  not  fuffer  much  upon  this  occafion  j  for 
he  retained  the  living  of  Petworth,  to  which  he 
thenceforward  confined  his  labours,  and  where  he 
was  very  affiduous,  and,  as  Calamy  affirms,  very 
fuccefsful  in  the  exercife  of  his  miniftry,  it  being  his 
peculiar  character  to  be  warm  and  zealous  in  all  his 
undertakings. 

This  heat  of  his  difpofition,  increafed  by  the  un- 
common turbulence  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
and  by  the  oppofition  to  which  the  unpopular  nature 
of  fome  of  his  employments  expofed  him,  was  at  laft 
heightened  to  diftracYion,  fo  that  he  was  for  fome 
years  difordered  in  his  underftanding,  as  both  Wood 
and  Calamy  relate,  but  with  fuch  difference  as  might 
be  expected  from  their  oppofite  principles.  Wood 
appears  to  think,  that  a  tendency  to  madnefs  was  dif- 
coverable  in  a  great  part  of  his  life  j  Calamy,  that  it 

was 
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was  only  tranfient  and  accidental,  though,  in  his  ad- 
ditions to  his  firft  narrative,  he  pleads  it  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  that  fury  with  which  his  kindeft  friends 
confefs  him  to  have  acted  on  fome  occafions.  Wood 
declares,  that  he  died  little  better  than  diffracted ; 
Calamy,  that  he  was  perfectly  recovered  to  a  found 
mind  before  the  Reftoration,  at  which  time  he  retired 
to  Prefton,  a  fmall  village  in  Suflfex,  being  turned 
out  of  his  living  at  Petworth. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  he  kept  his  living  till  the 
general  ejection  of  the  Nonconformists ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  afperity  of  his  carriage,  and  the 
known  virulence  of  his  temper,  might  have  raifed  him 
enemies,  who  were  willing  to  make  him  feel  the  ef- 
fects of  perfecution  which  he  had  fo  furioufly  incited 
againft  others  j  but  of  this  incident  of  his  life  there  is 
no  particular  account. 

After  his  deprivation,  he  lived  (till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1665)  at  a  fmall  village  near 
Chichefter,  upon  a  paternal  eftate,  not  augmented 
by  the  large  preferments  wafted  upon  him  in  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  party  j  having  been  remarkable, 
throughout  his  life,  for  hofpitality  and  contempt  of 
money. 
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EDWARD  CAVE  was  born  at  Newton  in  War- 
wickfhire,  Feb.  29,  1691.  His  father  (Jo- 
feph)  was  the  younger  fon  of  Mr.  Edward  Cave^  of 
Cave's  in  the  Hole,  a  lone  houfe,  on  the  Street-road 
in  the  fame  county,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
occupier;  but  having  concurred  with  his  elder  bro- 
ther in  cutting  off  the  intail  of  a  fmall  hereditary 
eftate,  by  which  a<5t  it  was  loft  from  the  family,  he 
was  reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the  trade  of  a  fhoe- 
maker.  He  was  a  man  of  good  reputation  in  his 
narrow  circle,  and  remarkable  for  ftrength  and  ruftick 
intrepidity.  He  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  was  in  his 
latter  years  fupported  by  his  fon. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  having  a 
difpofition  to  literary  attainments,  he  was  not  cut  off 
by  the  poverty  of  his  parents  from  opportunities  of 
cultivating  his  faculties.  The  fchool  of  Rugby,  in 
which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its  foundation,  a  right 

*  This  life  firft  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
1754,  and  is  now  printed  from  a  copy  revifed  by  the  author,  at 
the  requeft  of  Mr.  Nichols,  in  1781. 
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to  be  inftrufted,  was  then  in  high  reputation,  under 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Holyock,  to  whofe  care  moft  of  the 
neighbouring  families,  even  of  the  higheft  rank,  en- 
trufted  their  fons.  He  had  judgment  to  difcover, 
and,  for  fome  time,  generality  to  encourage,  the 
genius  of  young  Cavej  and  was  fo  well  pleafed  with 
his  quick  progrefs  in  the  fchool,  that  he  declared 
his  refolution  to  breed  him  for  the  univerfity,  and 
recommended  him  as  a  fervitor  to  fome  of  his 
fcholars  of  high  rank.  But  profperity  which  depends 
upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  of  fhort  duration. 
Cave's  fuperiority  in  literature  exalted  him  to  an  in- 
vidious familiarity  with  boys  who  were  far  above  him 
in  rank  and  expectations ;  and,  as  in  unequal  aflbcia- 
tions  it  always  happens,  whatever  unlucky  prank  was 
played  was  imputed  to  Cave.  When  any  mifchief, 
great  or  fmall,  was  done,  though  perhaps  others 
beaded  of  the  ftratagem  when  it  was  fuccefsful,  yet 
upon  detection  or  mifcarriage  the  fault  was  fure  to 
fall  upon  poor  Cave. 

At  laft,  his  miftrefs  by  fome  invifible  means  loft  a 
favourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  examination, 
ftigmatized  as  the  thief  or  murderer  j  not  becaule 
he  was  more  apparently  criminal  than  others,  but 
becaufe  he  was  more  eafily  reached  by  vindictive 
juftice.  From  that  time  Mr.  Holyock  withdrew  his 
kindnefs  vifibly  from  him,  and  treated  him  with 
harfhnefs,  which  the  crime,  in  its  utmoft  aggrava- 
tion, could  fcarcely  deferve;  and  which  furely  he 
would  have  forborn,  had  he  considered  how  hardly 
the  habitual  influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  refifted ; 
and  how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  fenfe  of 
virtue,  are  betrayed  to  acts  more  atrocious  than  the 
P  a  robbery 
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>ery  of  a  hen-rooft,  by  a  defire  of  pleafing  their 
fuperiors. 

Thofe  reflections  his  mafter  never  made,  or  made 
without  effect  j  for  under  pretence  that  Cave  ob- 
ftrudted  the  difcipline  of  the  fchool,  by  felling  clan- 
deftine  afiiftance,  and  fupplying  exercifes  to  idlers, 
he  was  opprefled  with  unreafonable  tafks,  that  there 
might  be  an  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his 
failure;  and  when  his  diligence  had  furmounted  them, 
no  regard  was  paid  to  the  performance.  Cave  bore 
this  perfecution  a  while,  and  then  left  the  fchool,  and 
the  hope  of  a  literary  education,  to  feek  fome  other 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  firft  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  excife. 
He  ufed  to  recount  with  fome  pleafure  a  journey  or 
two  which  he  rode  with  him  as  his  clerk,  and  relate 
the  victories  that  he  gained  over  the  excifemen  in. 
grammatical  difputations.  But  the  infolence  of  his 
miftrefs,  who  employed  him  in  fervile  drudgery, 
quickly  difgufted  him,  and  he  went  up  to  London  in 
queft  of  more  fuitable  employment. 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber- merchant  at  the 
Bankfide,  and  while  he  was  there  on  liking,  is  faid  to 
have  given  hopes  of  great  mercantile  abilities  j  but 
this  place  he  foon  left,  I  know  not  for  what  rea- 
fon,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Collins,  a 
printer  of  fome  reputation,  and  deputy  alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formerly 
qualified  by  a  literary  education,  and  which  was 
pleafing  to  Cave,  becaufe  it  furnifhed  fome  employ- 
ment for  his  fcholaftick  attainments.  Here,  there- 
fore, he  refolved  to  fettle,  though  his  mafter  and 
miftrefs  lived  in  perpetual  difcord,  and  their  houfe 
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was  therefore  no  comfortable  habitation.  From 
the  inconveniencies  of  thefe  domeftick  tumults  he 
was  foon  releafed,  having  in  only  two  years  at- 
tained fo  much  fkill  in  his  art,  and  gained  fo  much 
the  confidence  of  his  mafter,  that  he  was  fent  with- 
out any  fuperintendant  to  conduct  a  printing-houfe 
at  Norwich,  and  publifh  a  weekly  paper.  In  this 
undertaking  he  met  with  fome  oppofition,  which  pro- 
duced a  publick  controverfy,  and  procured  young 
Cave  the  reputation  of  a  writer. 

His  mafter  died  before  his  apprentice  (hip  was  ex- 
pired, and  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  perverfenefs 
of  his  miftrefs.  He  therefore  quitted  her  houfe  upon 
a  ftipulated  allowance,  and  married  a  young  widow 
with  whom  he  lived  at  Bow.  When  his  apprentice- 
fliip  was  over,  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  at  the 
printing-houfe  of  Mr.  Barber,  a  man  much  dif- 
tinguifhed,  and  employed  by  the  Tories,  whofe 
principles  had  at  that  time  fo  much  prevalence  with 
Cave,  that  he  was  for  fome  years  a  writer  in  "  Mift's 
Journal ;"  which,  though  he  afterwards  obtained 
by  his  wife's  intereft  a  fmall  place  in  the  Poll-office, 
he  for  fome  time  continued.  But  as  intereft  is 
powerful,  and  converfadon,  however  mean,  in  time 
perfuafive,  he  by  degrees  inclined  to  another  party ; 
jn  which,  however,  he  was  always  moderate,  though 
fteady  and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Poft-office,  he 
ftill  continued,  at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to  ex- 
ercife  his  trade,  or  to  employ  himfelf  with  fome  ty- 
pographical bufinefs.  He  corrected  the  "  Gradus 
ad  Parnaflum;"  and  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the 
company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an  "  Account  of 
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the  Criminals,"  which  had  for  fome  time  a  confi- 
derable  fale;  and  publifhed  many  little  pamphlets 
that  accident  brought  into  his  hands,  of  which  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  recover  the  memory.  By 
the  correfpondence  which  his  place  in  the  Poft-office 
facilitated,  he  procured  country  news-papers,  and 
fold  their  intelligence  to  a  Journalift  in  London,  for 
a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  afterwards  raifed  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  franks,  in  which  he  acted  with  great  fpirit  and 
firmnefs  j  and  often  flopped  franks,  which  were  given 
by  members  of  parliament  to  their  friends,  becaufe  he 
thought  fuch  extenfion  of  a  peculiar  right  illegal. 
This  raifed  many  complaints,  and  having  flopped, 
among  others,  a  frank  given  to  the  old  duchefs  of 
Marlborough  by  Mr.  Walter  Plummer,  he  was  cited 
before  the  houfe,  as  for  breach  of  privilege,  and  ac- 
cufed,  I  fuppofe  very  unjuftly,  of  opening  letters  to 
detect  them.  He  was  treated  with  great  harfhnefs 
and  feverity,  but  declining  their  queflions  by  plead- 
ing his  oath  of  fecrecy,  was  at  lafl  difmifTed.  And 
it  mufl  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when  he 
was  ejected  from  his  office,  he  did  not  think  himfelf 
difcharged  from  his  trufl,  but  continued  to  refufe  to 
his  nearefl  friends  any  information  about  the  manage- 
ment of  the  office. 

By  this  conflancy  of  diligence  and  diverfification 
of  employment,  he  in  time  collected  a  fum  iufficient 
for  the  purchafe  of  a  fmall  printing-office,  and  began 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  a  periodical  pamphlet, 
of  which  the  fcheme  is  known  wherever  the  Englifh 
language  is  fpoken.  To  this  undertaking  he  owed 
the  affluence  in  which  he  pafTed  the  laft  twenty  years 
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of  his  life,  and  the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him, 
which,  though  large,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he 
not  raflily  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
projects,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  fucceeded. 

<c  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  has  now 
fubfifted  fifty  years,  and  ftill  continues  to  enjoy  the 
favour  of  the  world  *,  is  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful 
and  lucrative  pamphlets  which  literary  hiftory  has 
upon  record,  and  therefore  deferves,  in  this  narra- 
tive, particular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  formed  the  project,  was  far 
from  expecting  the  fuccefs  which  he  found  j  and 
others  had  fo  little  profpect  of  its  confequence,  that 
though  he  had  for  feveral  years  talked  of  his  plan 
among  printers  and  bookfellers,  none  of  them  thought 
it  worth  the  trial.  That  they  were  not  reftrained  by 
virtue  from  the  execution  of  another  man's  defign, 
was  fufficiently  apparent  as  foon  as  that  defign  began 
to  be  gainful ;  for  in  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  ma- 
gazines arofe  and  perifhed  j  only  the  London  Maga- 
zine, fupported  by  a  powerful  aflbciation  of  book- 
fellers,  and  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the 
cunning  of  trade,  exempted  itfelf  from  the  general 
fate  of  Cave's  invaders,  and  obtained,  though  not  an 
equal,  yet  a  confiderable  fale  f. 

Cave  now  began  to  afpire  to  popularity ;  and  be- 
ing a  greater  lover  of  poetry  than  any  other  art,  he 
fometimes  offered  fubjefls  for  poems,  and  propofed 
prizes  for  the  beft  performers.  The  firft  prize  was 
50!.  for  which,  being  but  newly  acquainted  with 

*  This  was  faid  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781 ;  and  may 
be  repeated  in  1791. 

f  The  London  Magazine  ceafed  to  exift  in  1785. 
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wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence  of  50!.  extremely 
great,  he  expected  the  firft  authors  of  the  kingdom  to 
appear  as  competitors ;  and  offered  the  allotment  of 
the  prize  to  the  univerfities.  But  when  the  time 
came,  no  name  was  feen  among  the  writers  that  had 
ever  been  feen  before;  the  univerfities  and  feveral 
private  men  rejected  the  province  of  afiigning  the 
prize  *.  At  all  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while  j 
but  his  natural  judgment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  the  world,  foon  cured  him  of  his  aftonifliment, 
as  of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors.  Nor  have 
many  men  been  feen  raifed  by  accident  or  induftry  to 
fudden  riches,  that  retained  lefs  of  the  meannefs  of 
their  former  (late. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Magazine,  and  had 
the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  its  fuccefs  proportionate  to 
his  diligence,  till  in  1751  his  wife  died  of  an  afthma. 
He  feemed  not  at  firft  much  affected  by  her  death, 
but  in  a  few  days  loft  his  fleep  and  his  appetite,  which 
he  never  recovered ;  but  after  having  lingered  about 
two  years,  with  many  viciffitudes  of  amendment  and 
relapfe,  fell  by  drinking  acid  liquors  into  a  diarrhoea, 
and  afterwards  into  a  kind  of  lethargick  infenfibility, 
in  which  one  of  the  laft  acts  of  reafon  which  he 
exerted  was  fondly  to  prefs  the  hand  that  is  now 
writing  this  little  narrative.  He  died  on  the  loth  of 
January  1754,  having  juft  concluded  the  twenty- 
third  annual  collection  f. 

J-  -1C 

*  The  determination  was  left  to  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer  and 
Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter  the  award  was  made,  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  vi.  p.  59. 

f  Mr.  Cave  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Clerken- 
well,  without  an  epitaph  ;  but  the  following  infcription  at  Rugby, 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  large  ftature,  not  only  tall  but 
bulky,  and  was,  when  young,  of  remarkable  ftrength 
and  activity.  He  was  generally  healthful,  and  ca- 
pable of  much  labour  and  long  application  j  but  in 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  cure  or  alleviate  by  a  total 
abftinence  both  from  ftrong  liquors  and  animal  food. 
From  animal  food  he  abftained  about  four  years,  and 

from 


from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  is  here  tranfcribed  from  the 
*'  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  Bowyer,"  p.  88. 

Near  this  place  lies 

The  body  of 
JOSEPH     CAVE, 

Late  of  this  parifh ; 
Who  departed  this  life  Nov.  18,  1747, 

Aged  79  years. 
He  was  placed  by  Providence  in  a  humble  ftation ; 

But 
Induftry  abundantly  fupplied  the  wants  of  Nature, 

And 
Temperance  bleft  him  with 

Content  and  Wealth. 
As  he  was  an  affe&ionate  Father, 
He  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  of  life 
By  the  deferved  eminence  of  his  eldelt  Son 

EDWARD    CAVE; 

Who  without  intereft,  fortune,  or  connection, 

By  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius, 

Affifted  only  by  a  claflical  education, 
Which  he  received  at  the  Grammar-fchool 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  eftablifhed 
A  literary  work,  called 

THE 
GENTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE, 

Whereby 
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from  flrong  liquors  much  longer  j  but  the  gout  con- 
tinued unconquered,  perhaps  unabated. 

His  refolution  and  perfeverance  were  very  uncom- 
mon ;  in  whatever  he  undertook,  neither  expence  nor 
fatigue  were  able  to  reprefs  him :  but  his  constancy 
was  calm,  and  to  thole  who  did  not  know  him  ap- 
peared faint  and  languid;  but  he  always  went  for- 
ward, though  he  moved  flowly. 

The  fame  chilnefs  of  mind  was  obfervable  in  his 
converfation :  he  was  watching  the  minuteft  accent  of 
thofe  whom  he  difgufted  by  feeming  inattention  j  and 
his  vifitant  was  furprized  when  he  came  a  fecond 
time,  by  preparations  to  execute  the  fcheme  which  he 
fuppofed  never  to  have  been  heard. 

He 


Whereby  he  acquir'd  an  ample  fortune, 
The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  Family. 

Here  alfo  lies 

The  body  of  WILLIAM  CAVE, 

Second  Son  of  the  faid  JOSEPH  CAVE, 

Who  died  May  2,  IJ$J,  aged  62  years; 

And  who,  having  furvived  his  elder  brother 

EDWARD  CAVE, 
Inherited  from  him  a  competent  eftate ; 

And,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor, 
Ordered  this  monument  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

He  liv'd  a  Patriarch  in  his  numerous  race, 
And  fliew'd  in  charity  a  Chriftian's  grace  : 
Whate'er  a  friend  or  parent  feels,  be  knew ; 
His  hand  was  open,  and  his  heart  was  true ; 
In  what  he  gain'd  and  gave,  he  taught  mankind, 
A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 
Here  reft  his  clay  !  his  foul  muft  ever  reft, 
Who  blefs'd  when  living,  dying  muft  be  bleft. 
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He  was,  confiftently  with  this  general  tranquillity  of 
mind,  a  tenacious  maintainer,  though  not  a  clamor- 
ous demander  of  his  right.  In  his  youth  having 
fummoned  his  fellow  journeymen  to  concert  meafures 
againft  the  oppreflion  of  their  mailers,  he  mounted  a 
kind  ofroftrum,  and  harangued  them  fo  efficacioufly, 
that  they  determined  to  refill  all  future  invafions; 
and  when  the  (lamp  officers  demanded  to  ftamp  the 
lad  half  fheet  of  the  Magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  de- 
feated their  claim,  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the 
rival  Magazines  would  meanly  have  fubmitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  eafy  and  conflant,  than  zea- 
lous and  active  j  yet  many  inftances  might  be  given, 
where  both  his  money  and  his  diligence  were  employed 
liberally  for  others.  His  enmity  was  in  like  manner 
cool  and  deliberate  j  but  though  cool,  it  was  not  infi- 
dious,  and  though  deliberate,  not  pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  flow.  He  faw  little  at  a 
time,  but  that  little  he  faw  with  great  exactnefs. 
He  was  long  in  finding  the  right,  but  feldom  failed 
to  find  it  at  lafl.  His  affections  were  not  eafily  gain- 
ed, and  his  opinions  not  quickly  difcovered.  His 
refer ve,  as  it  might  hide  his  faults,  concealed  his 
virtues :  but  fuch  he  was,  as  they  who  beft  knew  him 
have  moft  lamented. 


KING  OF  PRUSSIA*. 


CHARLES  FREDERICK  the  prefent 
king  of  Pruffia,  whofe  actions  and  defigns  now 
keep  Europe  in  attention,  is  the  eldeft  fon  of  Fre- 
derick William  by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of 
George  the  Firft,  king  of  England.  He  was  born 
January  24,  1711-12.  Of  his  early  years  nothing 
remarkable  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  As  he  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood,  he  became  remarkable  by 
his  difagreement  with  his  father. 

The  late  king  of  Pruffia  was  of  a  difpofition  vio- 
lent and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehement 
paffions,  earneftly  engaged  in  little  purfuits,  or  in 
fchemes  terminating  in  fome  fpeedy  confequence> 
without  any  plan  of  lafting  advantage  to  himfelf  or 
his  fubjects,  or  any  profpect  of  diftant  events.  He 
was  therefore  always  bufy  though  no  effects  of  his 
activity  ever  appeared,  and  always  eager  though  he 
had  nothing  to  gain.  His  behaviour  was  to  the  laft 
degree  rough  and  favage.  The  leaft  provocation, 
whether  defigned  or  accidental,  was  returned  by 
blows,  which  he  did  not  always  forbear  to  the  queen 
and  princefles. 

*  Firft  printed  in  the  Literary  Magazine  for  1756. 
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From  fuch  a  king  and  fuch  a  father  it  was  not  any 
enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate  heir  of 
a  kingdom  fometimes  to  differ  in  opinion,  and  to 
maintain  that  difference  with  decent  pertinacity.  A 
prince  of  a  quick  fagacity  and  comprehenfive  know- 
ledge muft  find  many  practices  in  the  conduct  of 
affairs  which  he  could  not  approve,  and  fome  which 
he  could  fcarcely  forbear  to  oppofe. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to  be  maflef 
of  the  talleft  regiment  in  Europe.  He  therefore 
brought  together  from  all  parts  men  above  the  com- 
mon military  ftandard.  To  exceed  the  height  of  fix 
feet  was  a  certain  recommendation  to  notice,  and  to 
approach  that  of  feven  a  claim  to  diftinction.  Men 
will  readily  go  where  they  are  fure  to  be  carefied ; 
and  he  had  therefore  fuch  a  collection  of  giants  as 
perhaps  was  never  feen  in  the  world  before. 

To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his  daily 
pleafure,  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  fo  much  his  care, 
that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman,  he  immediately 
commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  retinue  to  marry 
her,  that  they  might  propagate  procerity,  and  pro- 
duce heirs  to  the  father's  habiliments. 

In  all  this  there  was  apparent  folly,  but  there  was 
no  crime.  The  tall  regiment  made  a  fine  (hew  at  an 
expence  not  much  greater,  when  once  it  was  collect- 
ed, than  would  have  been  beftowed  upon  common 
men.  But  the  king's  military  paftimes  were  fome- 
times more  pernicious.  He  maintained  a  numerous 
army,  of  which  he  made  no  other  ufe  than  to  review 
and  to  talk  of  it  j  and  when  he,  or  perhaps  his  emif- 
faries,  faw  a  boy,  whofe  form  and  fprightlinefs  pro- 
mifed  a  future  foldier,  he  ordered  a  kind  of  a  badge 

to 
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to  be  put  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  was  marked 
out  for  the  fervice,  like  the  fons  of  Chriftian  captives 
in  Turkey  j  and  his  parents  were  forbidden  to  deftine 
him  to  any  other  mode  of  life. 

This  was  fufficiently  oppreffive,  but  this  was  not 
the  utmoft  of  his  tyranny.  He  had  learned,  though 
otherwife  perhaps  no  very  great  politician,  that  to  be 
rich  was  to  be  powerful ;  but  that  the  riches  of  a 
king  ought  to  be  feen  in  the  opulence  of  his  fubjects, 
he  wanted  either  ability  or  benevolence  to  under- 
fland.  He  therefore  raifed  exorbitant  taxes  from 
every  kind  of  commodity  and  poffeffion,  and  piled 
up  the  money  in  his  treafury,  from  which  it  iffued  no 
more.  How  the  land  which  had  paid  taxes  once  was 
to  pay  them  a  fecond  time,  how  impofts  could  be 
levied  without  commerce,  or  commerce  continued 
without  money,  it  was  not  his  cuftom  to  enquire. 
Eager  to  fnatch  at  money  and  delighted  to  count  it, 
he  felt  new  joy  at  every  receipt,  and  thought  himfelf 
enriched  by  the  impoverishment  of  his  dominions. 

By  which  of  thefe  freaks  of  royalty  the  prince  was 
offended,  or  whether,  as  perhaps  more  frequently 
happens,  the  offences  of  which  he  complained  were 
of  a  domeftick  and  perfonal  kind,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover.  But  his  refentment,  whatever  was  its  caufe, 
rofe  fo  high,  that  he  refolved  not  only  to  leave  his 
father's  court,  but  his  territories,  and  to  feek  a  refuge 
among  the  neighbouring  or  kindred  princes.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  his  intention  was  to  come  to 
England,  and  live  under  the  protection  of  his  uncle, 
till  his  father's  death,  or  change  of  conduct,  fhould 
give  him  liberty  to  return. 

His 
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His  defign,  whatever  it  was,  he  concerted  with  an 
officer  of  the  army  whofe  name  was  Kat,  a  man  in 
whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  and  whom,  having 
chofen  him  for  the  companion  of  his  flight,  he  necef- 
farily  trufted  with  the  preparatory  meafures.  A 
prince  cannot  leave  his  country  with  the  fpeed  of  a 
meaner  fugitive.  Something  was  to  be  provided, 
and  fomething  to  be  adjufted.  And,  whether  Kat 
found  the  agency  of  others  neceflary,  and  therefore 
was  conftrained  to  admit  fome  partners  of  the  fecret ; 
whether  levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  disburden 
himfelf  of  a  truft  that  fwelled  in  his  bofom,  or  to 
fliew  to  a  friend  or  miitrefs  his  own  importance ;  or 
whether  it  be  in  itfelf  difficult  for  princes  to  tranfact 
any  thing  in  fecret ;  fo  it  was,  that  the  king  was  in- 
formed of  the  intended  flight,  and  the  prince  and  his 
favourite,  a  little  before  the  time  fettled  for  their 
departure,  were  arrefted,  and  confined  in  different 
places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  feldom  in  danger,  the  hazard 
of  their  irregularities  falls  only  on  thofe  whom  ambi- 
tion or  affection  combines  with  them.  The  king, 
after  an  imprifonment  of  fome  time,  fet  his  fon  at 
liberty ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered  to  be  tried  for  a 
capital  crime.  The  court  examined  the  caufe,  and 
acquitted  him ;  the  king  remanded  him  to  a  fecond 
trial,  and  obliged  his  judges  to  condemn  him.  In 
confequence  of  the  fentence  thus  tyrannically  extorted, 
he  was  publickly  beheaded,  leaving  behind  him  fome 
papers  of  reflections  made  in  the  prifon,  which  were 
afterwards  printed,  and  among  others  an  admonition 
to  the  prince,  for  whofe  fake  he  fufFered,  not  to  fof* 

ter 
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ter  in  himfelf  the  opinion  of  deftiny,  for  that  a  Pro- 
vidence is  difcoverable  in  every  thing  round  us. 

This  cruel  profecution  of  a  man  who  had  com- 
mitted no  crime,  but  by  compliance  with  influence 
not  eafily  to  be  refitted,  was  not  the  only  aft  by 
which  the  old  king  irritated  his  fon.  A  lady  with 
whom  the  prince  was  fufpected  of  intimacy,  perhaps 
more  than  virtue  allowed,  was  feized,  I  know  not 
upon  what  accufation,  and,  by  the  king's  order,  not- 
\vithftanding  all  the  reafons  of  decency  and  tendernefs 
that  operate  in  other  countries  and  other  judicatures, 
was  publickly  whipped  in  the  ftreets  of  Berlin. 

At  laft,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power  of  a 
king  and  a  father  in  its  utmoft  rigour,  he  was  in 
1733  married  againft  his  will  to  the  princefs  Eliza- 
betha  Chriftina  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg  Beveren. 
He  married  her  indeed  at  his  father's  command,  but 
without  profeffing  for  her  either  efteem  or  affection, 
and,  confidering  the  claim  of  parental  authority  fully 
fatisfied  by  the  external  ceremony,  obftinately  and 
perpetually  during  the  life  of  his  father  refrained 
from  her  bed.  The  poor  princefs  lived  about  feven 
years  in  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  a  (late  which  the 
world  has  not  often  feen,  a  wife  without  a  hufband, 
married  fo  far  as  to  engage  her  perfon  to  a  man  who 
did  not  defire  her  affection,  and  of  whom  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  thought  himfelf  reftrained  from 
the  power  of  repudiation  by  an  aft  performed  under 
evident  compulfion. 

Thus  he  lived  fecluded  from  publick  bufmefs,  in 
contention  with  his  father,  in  alienation  from  his 
wife.  This  ftate  of  uneafmefs  he  found  the  only 

means 
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means  of  foftening.      He  diverted  his  mind  from 
the  fcenes  about  him  by  ftudies  and  liberal  amufe- 
ments.      The    ftudies    of  princes    feldom   produce 
great  effects,  for  princes  draw  with  meaner  mortals 
the  lot  of  underftanding  ;  and  fince  of  many  ftudents 
not  more  than  one  can  be  hoped  to  advance  far  to- 
wards perfection,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be  expected  that 
we  fhould  find  that  one  a  prince  ;  that  the  defire  of 
fcience  Ihould  overpower  in  any  mind  the  love  of 
pleafure  when  it  is  always  prefent  or  always  within 
call ;  that  laborious  meditation  Ihould  be  preferred 
in  the  days  of  youth  to  amufements  and  feftivity  j 
or  that  perfeverance  fhould  prefs  forward  in  con- 
tempt of  flattery ;  and  that  he,  in  whom  moderate 
acquifitions  would  be  extolled  as  prodigies,  fhould 
exact   from   himfelf  that    excellence   of  which  the 
whole  world  confpires  to  fpare  him  the  neceflity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  every 
great  character,  part  is  the  gift  of  nature,  part  the 
contribution  of  accident,  and  part,  very  often  not  the 
greateft  part,  the  effect  of  voluntary  election,  and  re- 
gular defign.  The  king  of  Pruffia  was  undoubtedly 
born  with  more  than  common  abilities  j  but  that  he 
has  cultivated  them  with  more  than  common  dili- 
gence was  probably  the  effect  of  his  peculiar  condi- 
tion, of  that  which  he  then  confidered  as  cruelty 
and  misfortune. 

In  this  long  interval  of  unhappinefs  and  obfcurity 
he  acquired  fkill  in  the  mathematical  fciences,  fuch  as 
is  faid  to  put  him  on  the  level  with  thofe  who  have 
made  them  the  bufinefs  of  their  lives.  This  is  pro- 
bably to  fay  too  much  :  the  acquifitions  of  kings  are 
always  magnified.  His  fkill  in  poetry  and  in  the 
VOL.  XII.  French 
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French  language  have  been  loudly  praifed  by  Vol- 
taire, a  judge  without  exception,  if  his  honefty  were 
equal  to  his  knowledge.  Mufick  he  not  only  under- 
ftands,  but  practifes  on  the  German  flute  in  the 
higheft  perfection  ;  fo  that,  according  to  the  regal 
cenfure  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  may  be  alhamed 
to  play  fo  well. 

He  may  be  faid  to  owe  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
youth  an  advantage  lefs  frequently  obtained  by 
princes  than  literature  and  mathematicks.  The  ne- 
ceffity  of  paffing  his  time  without  pomp,  and  of  par- 
taking of  the  pleafures  and  labours  of  a  lower  ftation, 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  various  forms  of  life, 
and  with  the  genuine  paffions,  interefts,  defires,  and 
diftreffes,  of  mankind.  Kings  without  this  help  from 
temporary  infelicity  fee  the  world  in  a  mift,  which 
magnifies  every  thing  near  them,  and  bounds  their 
view  to  a  narrow  compafs,  which  few  are  able  to  ex- 
tend by  the  mere  force  of  curiofity.  I  have  always 
thought  that  what  Cromwell  had  more  than  our  law- 
ful kings,  he  owed  to  the  private  condition  in  which 
he  firft  entered  the  world,  and  in  which  he  long  con- 
tinued j  in  that  ftate  he  learned  his  art  of  fecret  tran- 
faction,  and  the  knowledge  by  which  he  was  able  to 
oppofe  zeal  to  zeal,  and  make  one  enthufiaft  deftroy 
another. 

The  king  of  PrufTia  gained  the  fame  arts,  and, 
being  born  to  fairer  opportunities  of  ufing  them, 
brought  to  the  throne  the  knowledge  of  a  private 
man  without  the  guilt  of  ufurpation.  Of  this  general 
acquaintance  with  the  world  there  may  be  found 
fome  traces  in  his  whole  life.  His  converfation  is 
like  that  of  other  men  upon  common  topics,  his  let- 
ters 
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ters  have  an  air  of  familiar  elegance,  and  his  whole 
conduct  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  to  do  with  men, 
and  who  is  ignorant  what  motives  will  prevail  over 
friends  or  enemies. 

In  1740  the  old  king  fell  fick,  and  fpoke  and 
acted  in  his  illnefs  with  his  ufual  turbulence  and 
roughnete,  reproaching  his  phyficians  in  the  groffeft 
terms  with  their  unlkilfulnefs  and  impotence,  and 
imputing  to  their  ignorance  or  wickednefs  the  pain 
which  their  prefcriptions  failed  to  relieve.  Thefe  in- 
fults  they  bore  with  the  fubmiffion  which  is  com- 
monly paid  to  defpotick  monarchs  j  till  at  laft  the 
celebrated  Hoffman  was  confuked,  who,  failing  like 
the  reft  to  give  cafe  to  his  majefty,  was  like  the 
reft  treated  with  injurious  language.  Hoffman,  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  merit,  replied,  that  he  could  not 
bear  reproaches  which  he  did  not  deferve ;  that  he 
had  tried  all  the  remedies  that  art  could  fupply,  or 
nature  could  admit ;  that  he  was  indeed  a  profefibr 
by  his  majefty's  bounty  j  but  that,  if  his  abilities  or 
integrity  were  doubted,  he  was  willing  to  leave  not 
only  the  univerfity  but  the  kingdom,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  driven  into'  any  place  where  the  name 
of  Hoffman  would  want '•  refpeet.'  The  king,  however 
unaccuftomed  to  fuch  retu'fnSjv.was  ftruck  with  convic- 
tion of  his  own  indecency,  tbltL Hoffman  that  he  had 
fpoken  well,  and  requefted  him  to  continue  his  at- 
tendance. 

The  king,  finding  his  diftemper  gaining  upon  his 
ftrength,  grew  at  laft  fenfible  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, and,  ordering  the  prince  to  be  called  to 
his  bed,  laid  feveral  injunctions  upon  him,  of  which 
one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment  by  continual 

recruits, 
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recruits,  and  another  to  receive  his  efpoufed  wife. 
The  prince  gave  him  a  refpeftful  anfwer,  but  wifely 
avoided  to  diminifh  his  own  right  or  power  by  an 
abfolute  promife  j  and  the  king  died  uncertain  of  the 
fate  of  the  tall  regiment. 

The  young  king  began  his  reign  with  great  ex- 
pectations, which  he  has  yet  furpafled.  His  father's 
faults  produced  many  advantages  to  the  firft  years  of 
his  reign.  He  had  an  army  of  feventy  thoufand  men 
well  difciplined,  without  any  imputation  of  feverity 
to  himfelf,  and  was  mafter  of  a  vaft  treafure  without 
the  crime  or  reproach  of  railing  it.  It  was  publickly 
faid  in  our  houfe  of  commons,  that  he  had  eight 
millions  fterling  of  our  money  -,  but,  1  believe,  he 
that  fafd  it  had  not  confidered  how  difficultly  eight 
millions  would  be  found  in  all  the  Pruflian  domi- 
nions. Men  judge  of  what  they  do  not  fee  by  that 
which  they  fee.  We  are  ufed  to  talk  in  England  of 
millions  with  great  familiarity,  and  imagine  that 
there  is  the  fame  affluence  of  money  in  other  coun- 
tries, in  countries  whofe  manufactures  are  few,  and 
commerce  little. 

Every  man's  firft  cares  are  neceflarily  domeftick. 
The  king,  being  now  no  longer  under  influence  or 
its  appearance,  determined  how  to  aft  towards  the 
unhappy  lady  who  had  poiTefled  for  feven  years  the 
empty  title  of  the  princefs  of  Pruffia.  The  papers 
of  thofe  times  exhibited  the  converfation  of  their  firft 
interview ;  as  if  the  king,  who  plans  campaigns  in 
filence,  would  not  accommodate  a  difference  with  his 
wife,  but  with  writers  of  news  admitted  as  witnefies. 
It  is  certain  that  he  received  her  as  queen,  but  whe- 
ther he  treats  her  as  a  wife  is  yet  in  difpute. 

In 
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In  a  few  days  his  refolution  was  known  with  re- 
gard to  the  tall  regiment  j  for  fome  recruits  being 
offered  him,  he  rejected  them  j  and  this  body  of 
giants,  by  continued  difregard,  mouldered  away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  refpect,  ordered 
that  fhe  fhould  bear  the  title  of  Queen -mother,  and 
that,  inftead  of  addreffing  him  as  His  Majefty,  fhe 
fhould  only  call  him  Son. 

As  he  was  paffing  foon  after  between  Berlin  and 
Potfdam,  a  thoufand  boys  who  had  been  marked  out 
for  military  fervice,  furrounded  his  coach,  and  cried 
out,  "  Merciful  king,  deliver  us  from  our  flavery." 
He  promifed  them  their  liberty,  and  ordered  the 
next  day  that  the  badge  fhould  be  taken  off. 

He  ftill  continued  that  correfpondence  with 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  he  was  prince  J 
and  the  eyes  of  all  fcholars,  a  race  of  mortals  formed 
for  dependence,  were  upon  him,  as  a  man  likely  to 
renew  the  times  of  patronage,  and  to  emulate  the 
bounties  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 

It  foon  appeared  that  he  was  refolved  to  govern 
with  very  little  minifterial  afilftance :  he  took  cogni- 
zance of  evkry  thing  with  his  own  eyes  j  declared 
that,  in  all  contrarieties  of  intereft  between  him  and 
his  fubjecls,  the  publick  good  fhould  have  the  pre- 
ference j  and  in  one  of  the  firft  exertions  of  regal 
power  banifhed  the  prime  minifter  and  favourite  of 
his  father,  as  one  that  had  betrayed  bis  mafter,  and 
alujed  his  trufl. 

He  then  declared  his  refolution  to  grant  a  general 
toleration  of  religion,  and  among  other  liberalities  of 
concefiion  allowed  the  profeffion  of  Free  Mafonry. 
It  is  the  great  taint  of  his  character,  that  he  has 
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given  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  this  toleration  is  the 
effect  of  chanty  or  indifference,  whether  he  means  to 
fupport  good  men  of  every  religion,  or  confiders  all 
religions  as  equally  good. 

There  had  fubfifted  for  fome  time  in  Pruffia  an 
order  called  the  Order  for  fay  our  >  which,  according 
to  its  denomination,  had  been  conferred  with  very 
little  distinction.  The  king  inftituted  the  Order  for 
merit,  with  which  he  honoured  thofe  whom  he  con- 
fidered  as  deferving.  There  were  fome  who  thought 
their  merit  not  fufficiently  recompenfed  by  this  new 
title ;  but  he  was  not  very  ready  to  grant  pecuniary 
rewards.  Thofe  who  were  mod  in  his  favour  he 
fometimes  prefented  with  fnuff- boxes,  on  which  was 
infcribed  Amitie  augmente  le  prix. 

He  was,  however,  charitable  if  not  liberal,  for  he 
ordered  the  magiftrates  of  the  feveral  diftri<5ts  to  be 
very  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  j  and,  if  the 
funds  eftablifhed  for  that  ufe  were  not  fufficient,  per- 
mitted that  the  deficiency  fhould  be  fupplied  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  firft  cares  was  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Immediately  upon  his  acceffion,  he  wrote 
to  Rollin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  defired  the  continu- 
ance of  their  friendfhip ;  and  fent  for  Mr.  Mauper- 
tuis,  the  principal  of.  the  French  academicians,  who 
parTed  a  winter  in  Lapland,  to  verify,  by  the  menfu- 
ration  of  a  degree  near  the  Pole,  the  Newtonian  doc- 
trine of  the  form  of  the  earth.  He  requefted  of 
Maupertuis  to  come  to  Berlin,  to  fettle  an  academy, 
in  terms  of  great  ardour  and  great  condefcenfion. 

At  the  fame  time,  he  (hewed  the  world  that  lite- 
rary amufements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more  than 

once 
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once  happened  to  royal  ftudents,  to  withdraw  him 
from  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make  him  forget 
his  intereft.  He  began  by  reviving  a  claim  to 
Herftal  and  Hermal,  two  diftri&s  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  biihop  of  Liege.  When  he  fent  his  commif- 
fary  to  demand  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
refufed  him  admiffion,  declaring  that  they  acknow- 
ledged no  fovereign  but  the  biftiop.  The  king  then 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  biftiop,  in  which  he  complained 
of  the  violation  of  his  right,  and  the  contempt  of  his 
authority,  charged  the  prelate  with  countenancing 
the  late  act  of  difobedience,  and  required  an  anfwer 
in  two  days. 

In  three  days  the  anfwer  was  fent,  in  which  the 
biihop  founds  his  claim  to  the  two  lordlhips  upon  a 
grant  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  guarantied  by  France  and 
Spain  s  alledges  that  his  predecefibrs  had  enjoyed 
this  grant  above  a  century,  and  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  infringe  the  rights  of  Prufliaj  but,  as  the 
houfe  of  Brandenburg  had  always  made  fome  preten- 
fions  to  that  territory,  he  was  willing  to  do  what 
other  bifhops  had  offered,  to  purchafe  that  claim  for 
an  hundred  thoufand  crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  ftate  of  the  feudal 
countries,  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees,  the  confu- 
fion  of  their  alliances,  and  the  different  rules  of  inhe- 
ritance that  prevail  in  different  places,  it  will  appear 
evident,  that  of  reviving  antiquated  claims  there  can 
be  no  end,  and  that  the  poffeffion  of  a  century  is  a 
better  title  than  can  commonly  be  produced.  So 
long  a  prefcription  fuppofes  an  acquiefcence  in  the 
other  claimants ;  and  that  acquiefcence  fuppofes  alfo 
fome  reafon,  perhaps  now  unknown,  for  which  the 

claim 
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claim  was  forborn.  Whether  this  rule  could  be  con- 
fidered  as  valid  in  the  controverfy  between  thefe  fo- 
vereigns  may  however  be  doubted,  for  the  bifhop's 
anfwer  feems  to  imply,  that  the  title  of  the  houfe  of 
Brandenburg  had  been  kept  alive  by  repeated  claims, 
though  the  feizure  of  the  territory  had  been  hitherto 
forborn. 

The  king  did  not  fuffer  his  claim  to  be  fubjected 
to  any  altercations,  but,  having  publifhed  a  declara- 
tion in  which  he  charged  the  bifhop  with  violence 
and  injuftice,  and  remarked  that  the  feudal  laws  al- 
lowed every  man,  whofe  pofTeiTion  was  withheld  from 
him,  to  enter  it  within  armed  force,  he  immediately 
difpatched  two  thoufand  foldiers  into  the  controverted 
countries,  where  they  lived  without  controul,  exer- 
cifing  every  kind  of  military  tyranny,  till  the  cries  of 
the  inhabitants  forced  the  bifhop  to  relinquifh  them 
to  the  quiet  government  of  Pruffia. 

This  was  but  a  petty  acquifition ;  the  time  was 
now  come  when  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  to  form  and 
execute  greater  defigns.  On  the  9th  of  Odober 
1 740,  half  Europe  was  thrown  into  confufion  by  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  emperor  of  Germany,  by 
whofe  death  all  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  defcended,  according  to  the  pragmatick 
fanclion,  to  his  eldeft  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
the  duke  of  Lorrain,  at  the  time  of  the  emperor's 
death,  duke  of  Tufcany. 

By  how  many  fecurities  the  pragmatick  fanc~lion  was 
fortified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded  when  thofe 
iecurities  became  neceflary :  how  many  claimants 
ftarted  up  at  once  to  the  feveral  dominions  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria :  how  vehemently  their  pretenfions 

were 
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were  enforced,  and  how  many  invafions  were  threat- 
ened or  attempted:  the  diftrefles  of  the  emperor's 
daughter,  known  for  feveral  years  by  the  title  only  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  becaufe  Hungary  was  the 
only  country  to  which  her  claim  had  not  been  dif- 
puted  :  the  firmnefs  with  which  fhe  ftruggled  with  her 
difficulties,  and  the  good  fortune  by  which  fhe  fur- 
mounted  them :  the  narrow  plan  of  this  eflay  will  not 
fuffer  me  to  relate.  Let  them  be  told  by  feme  other 
writer  of  more  leifure  and  wider  intelligence. 

Upon  the  emperor's  death,  many  of  the  German 
princes  fell  upon  the  Auftrian  territories  as  upon  a 
dead  carcafe,  to  be  difmembered  among  them  with- 
out refiftance.  Among  thefe,  with  whatever  juftice, 
certainly  with  very  little  generofity,  was  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  who,  having  affembled  his  troops,  as  was 
imagined  to  fupport  the  pragmatick  fanction,  on  a 
fudden  entered  Silefia  with  thirty  thoufand  men,  pub- 
lifhing  a  declaration,  in  which  he  difclaims  any  defign 
of  injuring  the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  but 
urges  his  claim  to  Silefia,  as  arifing/ra»  ancient  con- 
ventions of  family  and  confraternity  between  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  princes  of  Silefia,  and  other 
honourable  titles.  He  fays,  the  fear  of  being  defeated 
by  other  pretenders  to  the  Auftrian  dominions, 
obliged  him  to  enter  Silefia  without  any  previous  ex- 
poftulation  with  the  queen,  and  that  he  lhall  ftrenu- 
oufly  effoufe  the  inter  efts  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

Such  a  declaration  was,  I  believe,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  Europe,  nothing  lefs  than  the  aggravation  of 
hoftility  by  infult,  and  was  received  by  the  Auftrians 
with  fuitable  indignation.  The  king  purfued  his 
purpofe,  marched  forward,  and  in  the  frontiers  of  Si- 
lefia 
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lefia  made  a  fpeech  to  his  followers,  in  which  he  told 
them,  that  he  confidered  them  rather  "  as  friends 
"  than  fubjects,  that  the  troops  of  Brandenburg  had 
"  been  always  eminent  for  their  bravery,  that  they 
"  would  always  fight  in  his  prefence,  and  that  he 
<e  would  recompenfe  thofe  who  fhould  diftinguifh 
"  thernfelves  in  his  fervice,  rather  as  a  father  than 
"  as  a  king." 

The  civilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown  away. 
The  foldiers  would  naturally  follow  fuch  a  leader  with 
alacrity ;  efpecially  becaufe  they  expected  no  oppofi- 
tion  :  but  human  expectations  are  frequently  deceived. 

Entering  thus  fuddenly  into  a  country  which  he  was 
fuppofed  rather  likely  to  protect  than  to  invade,  he 
acted  for  fome  time  with  abfolute  authority ;  but 
fuppofing  that  this  fubmiffion  would  not  always  laft, 
he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  queen  to  a  ceffion  of 
Silefia,  imagining  that  fhe  would  eafily  be  perfuaded 
to  yield  what  was  already  loft.  He  therefore  ordered 
his  minifters  to  declare  at  Vienna,  "  that  he  was 
"  ready  to  guaranty  all  the  German  dominions  of 
"  the  houfe  of  Auftria :  that  he  would  conclude  a 
"  treaty  with  Auftria,  Ruffia,  and  the  Maritime 
cc  powers:  that  he  would  endeavour  that  the  duke  of 
fe  Lorrain  fhould  be  elected  emperor,  and  believed 
cc  that  he  could  accomplifh  it :  that  he  would  imme- 
"  diately  advance  to  the  queen  two  millions  of  flo- 
<c  rins :  that,  in  recompenfe  for  all  this,  he  required 
"  Silefia  to  be  yielded  to  him." 

Thefe  feem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  very 
much  convinced  of  his  own  right.  He  afterwards 
moderated  his  claim,  and  ordered  his  minifter  to 
hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silefia  would  content  him. 

The 
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The  queen  anfwered,  that  though  the  king  al- 
ledged,  as  his  reafon  for  entering  Silefia,  the  danger 
of  the  Auflrian  territories  from  other  pretenders,  and 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  her  to  give  up  part  of  her 
pofleffions  for  the  prefervation  of  the  reft,  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  the  firft  and  only  invader,  and 
that,  till  he  entered  in  a  hoilile  manner,  all  her 
eftates  were  unmolefted. 

To  his  promifes  of  affiftance  (he  replied,  "  that 
"  (he  fet  an  high  value  on  the  king  of  Pruffia's 
<c  friendfhip;  but  that  he  was  already  obliged  to  aflift 
"  her  againft  invaders,  both  by  the  golden  bull,  and 
"  the  pragmatick  fanction,  of  which  he  was  a  gua- 
"  ranteej  and  that,  if  thefe  ties  were  of  no  force,  fhe 
<f  knew  not  what  to  hope  from  other  engagements." 
Of  his  offers  of  alliances  with  Ruflia  and  the  Mari- 
time powers,  fhe  obferved,  that  it  could  be  never  fit 
to  alienate  her  dominions  for  the  confolidation  of  an 
alliance  formed  only  to  keep  them  intire. 

With  regard  to  his  intereft  in  the  election  of  a"n 
emperor,  fhe  exprefled  her  gratitude  in  ftrong  terms ; 
but  added,  that  the  election  ought  to  be  free,  and 
that  it  muft  be  necefTarily  embarraffed  by  contentions 
thus  raifed  in  the  heart  of  the  empire.  Of  the  pecu- 
niary afliftance  propofed  fhe  remarks,  that  no  prince 
ever  made  war  to  oblige  another  to  take  money,  and 
that  the  contributions  already  levied  in  Silefia  exceed 
the  two  millions  offered  as  its  purchafe. 

She  concluded,  that  as  fhe  values  the  king's  friend- 
fhip, fhe  was  willing  to  purchafe  it  by  any  compli- 
ance but  the  diminution  of  her  dominions,  and  ex-, 
horted  him  to  perform  his  part  in  fupport  of  the 
pragmatick  fanction. 

The 
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The  king,  finding  negociation  thus  ineffectual, 
pufhed  forward  his  inroads,  and  now  began  to  (how 
how  fecretly  he  could  take  his  meafures.  When  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  he  propofed  the  queftion  in  a 
few  words :  all  his  generals  wrote  their  opinions  in 
his  prefence  upon  feparate  papers,  which  he  carried 
away,  and,  examining  them  in  private,  formed  his 
refolution  without  imparting  it  otherwife  than  by  his 
orders; 

He  began,  not  without  policy,  to  feize  firfl  upon 
the  eitates  of  the  clergy,  an  order  every  where  necef- 
fary,  and  every  where  envied.  He  plundered  the 
convents  of  their  (lores  of  provifion  j  and  told  them, 
that  he  never  had  heard  of  any  magazines  erected  by 
the  apoftles. 

This  infult  was  mean,  becaufe  it  was  unjuft;  but 
thofe  who  could  not  refift  were  obliged  to  bear  it. 
He  proceeded  in  his  expedition  j  and  a  detachment  of 
his  troops  took  Jablunca,  one  of  the  ftrong  places  of 
Silefia,  which  was  foon  after  abandoned,  for  want  of 
provifions,  which  the  Auftrian  huffars,  who  were 
now  in  motion,  were  bufy  to  interrupt. 

One  of  the  moil  remarkable  events  of  the  Silefia 
war,  was  the  conqueft  of  Great  Glogaw,  which  was 
taken  by  an  aflault  in  the  dark,  headed  by  prince 
Leopold  of  Anhault  DefTau.  They  arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  fortifications  about  twelve  at  night,  and 
in  two  hours  were  matters  of  the  place.  In  attempts 
of  this  kind  many  accidents  happen  which  cannot  be 
heard  without  furprize.  Four  Prufiian  grenadiers 
who  had  climbed  the  ramparts,  miffing  their  own 
company,  met  an  Auftrian  captain  with  fifty-two 
men :  they  were  at  firfl:  frighted,  and  were  about  to 

retreat ; 
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retreat;  but,  gathering  courage,  commanded  the 
Auftrians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  in  the  terror  of 
darknefs  and  confufion  were  unexpectedly  obeyed. 

At  the  fame  time  a  confpiracy  to  kill  or  carry 
away  the  king  of  Prufiia  was  faid  to  be  difcovered. 
The  Prufiians  publifhed  a  memorial,  in  which  the 
Auftrian  court  was  accufed  of  employing  emiffaries 
and  aflaffins  againft  the  king ;  and  it  was  alleged,  in. 
direct  terms,  that  one  of  them  had  confefled  himfelf 
obliged  by  oath  to  deftroy  him,  which  oath  had  been 
given  him  in  an  aulic  council  in  the  prefence  of  the 
duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Auftrians  anfwered,  "  that  the  cha- 
"  racier  of  the  queen  and  duke  was  too  well  known 
"  not  to  deftroy  the  force  of  fuch  an  accufation, 
"  that  the  tale  of  the  confeffion  was  an  impofture, 
"  and  that  no  fuch  attempt  was  ever  made." 

Each  party  was  now  inflamed,  and  orders  were 
given  to  the  Auftrian  general  to  hazard  a  battle.  The 
two  armies  met  at  Molwitz,  and  parted  without  a 
complete  victory  on  either  fide.  The  Auftrians 
quitted  the  field  in  good  order;  and  the  king  of 
Prufiia  rode  away  upon  the  firft  diforder  of  his  troops, 
without  waiting  for  the  laft  event.  This  attention  to 
his  perfonal  fafety  has  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

After  this  there  was  no  action  of  much  importance. 
But  the  king  of  Pruffia,  irritated  by  oppofition, 
transferred  his  intereft  in  the  election  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria;  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  now  attacked 
by  France,  Spain,  and  Bavaria,  was  obliged  to  make 
peace  with  him  at  the  expence  of  half  Silefia,  with- 
out procuring  thofe  advantages  which  were  once  of- 
fered her. 

To 
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To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the  boaft  of  many 
princes ;  to  diffufe  happinefs  and  fecurity  through 
wide  regions  has  been  granted  to  few.  The  king  of 
Prufiia  has  afpired  to  both  thefe  honours,  and  en- 
deavoured to  join  the  praife  of  legiflator  to  that  of 
conqueror. 

To  fettle  property,  to  fnpprefs  falfe  claims,  and 
to  regulate  the  adminiftration  of  civil  and  criminal 
juftice,  are  attempts  fo  difficult  and  fo  ufeful,  that  I 
ihall  willingly  fulpend  or  contract  the  hiilory  of 
battles  and  fieges,  to  give  a  larger  account  of  this 
pacifick  enterprize. 

That  the  king  of  Pruffia  has  confidered  the  nature, 
and  the  reafons  of  laws,  with  more  attention  than  is 
common  to  princes,  appears  from  his  differtation  on 
the  reafons  for  enacting  and  repealing  Laws  j  a  piece 
which  yet  deferves  notice,  rather  as  a  proof  of  good 
inclination  than  of  great  ability:  for  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  in  it  more  than  the  mod  obvious  books 
may  fupply,  or  the  weakefl  intellect  difcover.  Some 
of  his  obfervations  arejuftand  ufeful;  but  upon  fuch 
a  fubjedt  who  can  think  without  often  thinking  right  ? 
It  is  however  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he  appears  al- 
ways propenfe  towards  the  fide  of  mercy.  tc  If  a 
"  poor  man,"  fays  he,  cc  fteals  in  his  want  a  watch, 
"  or  a  few  pieces  from  one  to  whom  the  lofs  is  in- 
<c  confiderable,  is  this  a  reafon  for  condemning  him 
"  to  death  ?" 

He  regrets  that  the  laws  againft  duels  have  been 
ineffectual ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  they  can  ne- 
ver attain  their  end,  unlefs  the  princes  of  Europe 
Ihall  agree  not  to  afford  an  afylum  to  duellifts,  and 
to  punifh  all  who  fliall  infult  their  equals  either  by 

word, 
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word,  deed,  or  writing.  He  feems  to  fufpect  this 
fcheme  of  being  chimerical.  cc  Yet  why,"  fays  he, 
<c  fhould  not  perfonal  quarrels  be  fubmitted  to 
"  judges,  as  well  as  queftions  of  pofleflion  ?  and  why 
"  fhould  not  a  congrefs  be  appointed  for  the  general 
"  good  of  mankind,  as  well  as  for  fo  many  purpofes 
"  of  lefs  importance  ?" 

He  declares  himfelf  with  great  ardour  againft  the 
ufe  of  torture,  and  by  fome  mifmformation  charges 
the  Englifh  that  they  ftill  retain  it. 

It  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  review  the  laws  of  any 
country  without  difcovering  many  defefts  and  many 
fuperfluities.  Laws  often  continue,  when  their  rea- 
fons  have  ceafed.  Laws  made  for  the  firft  ftate  of 
the  fociety  continue  unabolifhed,  when  the  general 
form  of  life  is  changed.  Parts  of  the  judicial  pro- 
cedure, which  were  at  firft  only  accidental,  become 
in  time  effential;  and  formalities  are  accumulated  on 
each  other,  till  the  art  of  litigation  requires  more 
ftudy,  than  the  difcovery  of  right. 

The  king  of  Prufiia,  examining  the  inflitutions  of 
his  own  country,  thought  them  fuch  as  could  only  be 
amended  by  a  general  abrogation,  and  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  a  new  body  of  law,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  CODE  FREDERIQ^JE,  which  is  comprifed 
in  one  volume  of  no  great  bulk,  and  muft  therefore 
unavoidably  contain  general  pofltions,  to  be  accom- 
modated to  particular  cafes  by  the  wifdom  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  courts.  To  embarrafs  juftice  by  mul- 
tiplicity of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  confidence  in 
judges,  feem  to  be  the  oppofite  rocks  on  which  all 
civil  inftitutions  have  been  wrecked,  and  between 
2,  which 
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which  legislative  wifdom  has  never  yet  found  an  open 
pafiage. 

Of  this  new  fyftem  of  laws,  contracted  as  it  is,  a 
full  account  cannot  be  expected  in  thefe  memoirs ; 
but,  that  curiofity  may  not  be  difmiffed  without  fome 
gratification,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  epito- 
mife  the  king's  plan  for  the  reformation  of  his  courts. 

"  The  differences  which  arife  between  members 
•c  of  the  fame  fociety,  may  be  terminated  by  a  volun- 
"  tary  agreement  between  the  parties,  by  arbitration, 
"  or  by  a  judicial  procefs. 

"  The  two  firft  methods  produce  more  frequently 
tf  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  difputes  than  a  final  ter- 
"  ruination.  Courts  of  juftice  are  therefore  necef- 
"  fary,  with  a  fettled  method  of  procedure,  of  which 
"  the  rnoft  fimple  is  to  cite  the  parties,  to  hear  their 
"  pleas,  and  difmifs  them  with  immediate  decifion. 

"  This  however  is  in  many  cafes  impracticable, 
"  and  in  others  is  fo  feldom  practifed,  that  it  is  fre- 
"  quent  rather  to  incur  lofs  than  to  feek  for  legal 
ec  reparation,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  which  there 
<f  is  no  end. 

"  This  tedioufnefs  of  fuits  keeps  the  parties  in 
"  difquiet  and  perturbation,  ronfes  and  perpetuates 
"  animofities,  exhaufts  the  litigants  by  expence,  re- 
"  tards  the  progrefs  of  their  fortune,  and  difcourages 
"  flrangers  from  fettling. 

"  Thefe  inconveniences,  with  which  the  beft  regu- 
"  lated  polities  of  Europe  are  embarraffed,  muft  be 
<c  removed,  not  by  the  total  prohibition  of  fuits, 
<e  which  is  impoflible,  but  by  contraction  of  procefles ; 
"  by  opening  an  eafy  way  for  the  appearance  of 

<£  truth, 
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"  truth,  and  removing  all  obftructions  by  which  it  is 
"  concealed. 

<(  The  ordonance  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis  the 
"  Fourteenth  eftablifhed  an  uniformity  of  procedure 
"  through  all  his  courts,  has  been  confidered  as  one 
"  of  the  greateft  benefits  of  his  reign. 

"  The  king  of  Pruffia,  obferving  that  each  of  his 
tc  provinces  had  a  different  method  of  judicial  proce- 
tf  dure,  propofed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one  form; 
"  which  being  tried  with  fuccefs  in  Pomerania,  a 
"  province  remarkable  for  contention,  he  after- 
*f  wards  extended  to  all  his  dominions,  ordering  the 
ct  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  difficulties  which  arofe 
**  from  it. 

<f  Some  fettled  method  is  neceffary  in  judicial  pro- 
<f  cedures.  Small  and  fimple  caufes  might  be  de- 
<c  cided  upon  the  oral  pleas  of  the  two  parties  appear- 
<f  ing  before  the  judge:  but  many  cafes  are  fo  en- 
"  tangled  and  perplexed  as  to  require  all  the  fkill 
"  and  abilities  of  thofe  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
"  fludy  of  the  law. 

<e  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  underftand  and  ex- 
"  plain  the  queftion  to  be  difcufied,  are  therefore 
"  neceflary.  But  thefe  men,  inftead  of  endeavouring 
tf  to  promote  juftice  and  difcover  truth,  have  exerted 
"  their  wits  in  the  defence  of  bad  caufes,  by  forgeries 
"  of  facts,  and  fallacies  of  argument. 

"  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an 
<c  inquiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  advocates.  All 
"  thofe  who  pradife  without  a  regular  admilfion,  or 
<e  who  can  be  convicted  of  difingenuous  pracYife,  are 
<f  difcarded.  And  the  judges  are  commanded  to 
"  examine  which  of  the  caufes  now  depending  have 
VOL.  XII.  R  «  been 
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"  been  protracted  by  the  crimes  and  ignorance  of  the 
<€  advocates,  and  to  difmifs  thofe  who  fhall  appear 
"  culpable. 

"  When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live  by 
"  honeft  practice,  they  biify  themfelves  in  exciting 
"  difputes,  and  difturbing  the  community :  the 
<f  number  of  thefe  to  be  employed  in  each  court  is 
s<  therefore  fixed. 

"  The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed  with  due 
"  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  caufe,  and  the  labour 
"  required ;  but  not  a  penny  is  received  by  them  till 
"  the  fuit  is  ended,  that  it  may  be  their  intereft,  as 
<f  well  as  that  of  the  clients,  to  fhorten  the  procefs. 

"  No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty  courts,  fmall 
"  towns,  or  villages;  where  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
"  and  for  the  mod  part  the  low  value  of  the  matter 
<c  contefted,  make  difpatch  abfolutely  necefiary.  In 
<f  thofe  places  the  parties  fhall  appear  in  perfon,  and 
fc  the  judge  make  a  fummary  decifion. 

"  There  mud  likewife  be  allowed  a  fubordi nation 
"  of  tribunals,  and  a  power  of  appeal.  No  judge  is 
"  fo  fkilful  and  attentive  as  not  fometimes  to  err. 
<e  Few  are  fo  honeft  as  not  fometimes  to  be  partial. 
"  Petty  judges  would  become  infupportably  tyranni- 
<f  cal  if  they  were  not  reftrained  by  the  fear  of  a  fu- 
<c  perior  judicature;  and  their  decifion  would  be  neg- 
"  ligent  or  arbitrary  if  they  were  not  in  danger  of 
"  feeing  them  examined  and  cancelled. 

"  The  right  of  appeal  muft  be  reftrained,  that 
<c  caufes  may  not  be  transferred  without  end  from 
<e  court  to  court  j  and  a  peremptory  decifion  muft  at 
l{  laft  be  made. 

«  When 
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*f  When  an  appeal  is  made  to  a  higher  court, 
te  the  appellant  is  allowed  only  four  weeks  to  frame 
<f  his  bill,  the  judge  of  the  lower  court  being  to 
"  tranfmit  to  the  higher  all  the  evidences  and  inform- 
"  ations.  If  upon  the  firft  view  of  the  caufe  thus 
"  opened,  it  lhall  appear  that  the  appeal  was  made 
"  without  juft  caufe,  the  firft  fentence  lhall  be  con- 
f<  firmed  without  citation  of  the  defendant.  If  any 
"  new  evidence  (hall  appear,  or  any  doubts  ariie, 
"  both  the  parties  (hall  be  heard. 

"In  the  difcufiion  of  caufes  altercation  muft  be 
"  allowed;  yet  to  altercation  fome  limits  muft  be 
"  put.  There  are  therefore  allowed  a  bill,  an  an- 
"  fwer,  a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  be  delivered  in 
"  writing. 

<c  No  caufe  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more  than 
ce  three  different  courts.  To  further  the  firft  deci- 
"  (ion,  every  advocate  is  enjoined,  under  fevere  penal- 
"  ties,  not  to  begin  a  fuit  till  he  has  collected  all  the 
"  neceflfary  evidence.  If  the  firft  court  has  decided 
<f  in  an  unfatisfaftory  manner,  an  appeal  may  be 
cf  made  to  the  fecond,  and -from  the  fecond  to  the 
<f  third.  The  procefs  in  each  appeal  is  limited  to 
"  fix  months.  The  third  court  may  indeed  pafs  an 
e<  erroneous  judgment;  and  then  the  injury  is  with- 
"  out  redrefs.  But  this  objection  is  without  end, 
"  and  therefore  without  force.  No  method  can  be 
"  found  of  preferving  humanity  from  error;  but  of 
tc  conteft  there  muft  fome  time  be  an  end ;  and  he, 
tf  who  thinks  himfelf  injured  for  want  of  an  appeal  to 
"  a  fourth  court,  muft  confider  himfelf  as  fuffering 
*'  for  the  public. 

R  2  "  There 
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tc  There  is  a  fpecial  advocate  appointed  for  the 
"  poor. 

"  The  attorneys,  who  had  formerly  the  care  of 
"  collecting  evidence,  and  of  adjufting  all  the  preli- 
ce  minaries  of  a  fuit,  are  now  totally  difmified  j  the 
<e  whole  affair  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  advo- 
"  cates,  and  the  office  of  an  attorney  is  annulled 
"  for  ever. 

<c  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  fome  lawful  im- 
"  pediment  from  attending  his  fuit,  time  will  be 
"  granted  him  upon  the  reprefentation  of  his 
«  cafe." 

Such  is  the  order  according  to  which  civil  juftice 
is  adminiftered  through  the  extenfive  dominions  of 
the  king  of  Pruflia ;  which,  if  it  exhibits  nothing 
very  fubtle  or  profound,  affords  one  proof  more 
that  the  right  is  eafily  difcovered,  and  that  men  do 
not  fo  often  want  ability  to  find,  as  willingnefs  to 
practife  it. 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  queen  of  Hungary  was 
willing  to  purchafe  peace  by  the  refignation  of  Sile- 
fia,  though  it  came  at  laft,  was  not  come  yet.  She 
had  all  the  fpirit,  though  not  all  the  power  of  her 
anceftors,  and  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  lofing 
any  part  of  her  patrimonial  dominions  to  the  ene- 
mies, which  the  opinion  of  her  weaknefs  raifed  every 
where  againil  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1742,  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  was  invefted  with  the  imperial  dignity,  fup- 
ported  by  the  arms  of  France,  mailer  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia  j  and  confederated  with  the  elector  Pala- 
tine. 
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tine,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  claimed  Mora- 
via j  and  with  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  was  in  poffef- 
fion  of  Silefia. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
prefTed  on  every  fide,  and  on  every  fide  preparing 
for  refiftance :  (he  yet  refufed  all  offers  of  accommo- 
dation, for  every  prince  fet  peace  at  a  price  which  fhe 
was  not  yet  fo  far  humbled  as  to  pay. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  was  among  the  moft  zealous 
and  forward  in  the  confederacy  againft  her.  He  pro- 
mifed  to  fecure  Bohemia  to  the  emperor,  and  Mo- 
ravia to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and,  finding  no  ene- 
my in  the  field  able  to  refift  him,  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  and  left  Schwerin  his  general  to  profecute  the 
conqueft. 

The  Prufiians  in  the  midft  of  winter  took  Olmutz, 
the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  laid  the  whole  country 
under  contribution.  The  cold  then  hindered  them 
from  action,  and  they  only  blocked  up  the  fortrefles 
of  Brinn  and  Spielberg. 

In  the  fpring,  the  king  of  Pruflia  came  again  into 
the  field,  and  undertook  the  fiege  of  Brinn ;  but 
upon  the  approach  of  prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  re- 
tired from  before  it,  and  quitted  Moravia,  leaving 
only  a  garrifon  in  the  capital. 

The  condition  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  now 
changed.  She  was  a  few  months  before  without  mo- 
ney, without  troops,  incircled  with  enemies.  The 
Bavarians  had  entered  Auftria,  Vienna  was  threat- 
ened with  a  fiege,  and  the  queen  left  it  to  the  fate 
of  war,  and  retired  into  Hungary,  where  fhe  was 
received  with  zeal  and  affection,  not  unmingled  how- 
ever with  that  neglect  which  muft  always  be  borne 
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by  greatnefs  in  diftrefs.  She  bore  the  difrefpecl  of 
her  fobjects  with  the  fame  firmnefs  as  the  outrages 
of  her  enemies ;  and  at  laft  perfuaded  the  Englifh 
not  to  defpair  of  her  prefervation,  by  not  defpairing 
herfelf. 

Voltaire  in  his  late  hiftory  has  afierted,  that  a  large 
"fum  was  raifed  for  her  fuccour,  by  voluntary  fubfcrip- 
tions  of  the  Englifh  ladies.  It  is  the  great  failing  of 
a  ftrong  imagination  to  catch  greedily  at  wonders. 
He  was  mifinformed,  and  was  perhaps  unwilling  to 
learn,  by  a  fecond  enquiry,  a  truth  lefs  fplendid  and 
amufmg.  A  contribution  was  by  news-writers,  upon 
their  own  authority,  fruitlefly,  and,  I  think,  illegally 
propofed.  It  ended  in  nothing.  The  parliament 
voted  a  fupply,  and  five  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
were  remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weaknefs  of  the  Auftrian 
family  to  fpend  in  the  magnificence  of  empire  thofe 
revenues  which  Ihould  be  kept  for  its  defence.  The 
court  is  fplendid,  but  the  treafury  is  empty ;  and,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  war,  advantages  are  gained 
againft  them,  before  their  armies  can  be  affembled 

C3 

and  equipped. 

The  Englifh  money  was  to  the  Auftrians  as  a 
fhower  to  a  field,  where  all  the  vegetative  powers  are 
kept  unactive  by  a  long  continuance  of  drought. 
The  armies,  which  had  hitherto  been  hid  in  moun- 
tains and  forefts,  ftarted  out  of  their  retreats ;  and 
wherever  the  queen's  ftandard  was  erected,  nations 
fcarcely  known  by  their  names  fwarmed  immediately 
about  it.  An  army,  efpecially  a  defenfive  army, 
multiplies  itftlf.  The  contagion  of  enterprize  fpreads 
from  one  heart  to  another.  Zeal  for  a  native  or  de- 

teftation 
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teftation  of  a  foreign  fovereign,  hope  of  fudden  great- 
nefs  or  riches,  friendfhip  or  emulation  between  par- 
ticular men,  or,  what  are  perhaps  more  general  and 
powerful,  defire  of  novelty  and  impatience  of  inacti- 
vity, fill  a  camp  with  adventurers,  add  rank  to  rank, 
and  fquadron  to  fquadron. 

The  queen  had  ftill  enemies  on  every  part,  but  (lie 
now  on  every  part  had  armies  ready  to  oppofe  them. 
Auftria  was  immediately  recovered;  the  plains  of 
Bohemia  were  filled  with  her  troops,  though  the  for- 
treffes  were  garrifoned  by  the  French.  The  Bava- 
rians were  recalled  to  the  defence  of  their  own  coun- 
try, now  wafted  by  the  incurfions  of  troops  that  were 
called  Barbarians,  greedy  enough  of  plunder,  and 
daring  perhaps  beyond  the  rules  of  war,  but  otherwife 
not  more  cruel  than  thofe  whom  they  attacked. 
Prince  Lobkowitz  with  one  army  obferved  the  mo- 
tions of  Broglio,  the  French  general  in  Bohemia  j  and 
prince  Charles  with  another  put  a  flop  to  the  ad- 
vances of  the  king  of  Pruffia. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  PrufTians  to  retire. 
They  abandoned  Olmutz,  and  left  behind  them  part 
of  their  cannon  and  their  magazines.  And  the  king, 
finding  that  Broglio  could  not  long  oppofe  prince 
Lobkowitz,  haftened  into  Bohemia  to  his  affiftance; 
and  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  twenty- three 
thoufand  men,  and  taken  the  caftle  of  Glatz,  which, 
being  built  upon  a  rock,  fcarcely  acceflible,  would 
have  defied  all  his  power,  had  the  garrifon  been  fur- 
nifhed  with  provifions,  he  purpofed  to  join  his  allies, 
and  profecute  his  conquefts. 

Prince  Charles,  feeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated  by 

the  Pruffians,  determined  to  garrifon  the  towns  which 
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he  had  juft  recovered,  and  purfue  the  enemy,  who, 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  French,  would  have  been  too 
powerful  for  prince  Lobkowitz. 

Succefs  had  now  give-n  confidence  to  the  Auftrians, 
and  had  proportionably  abated  the  fpirit  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  Saxons,  who  had  co-operated  with  the 
king  of  Pruffia  in  the  conqueft  of  Moravia,  of  which 
they  expeded  the  perpetual  poffefiion,  feeing  all 
hopes  of  fudden  acquifition  defeated,  and  the  pro- 
vince left  again  to  its  former  mafters,  grew  weary 
of  following  a  prince,  whom  they  confidered  as  no 
longer  afting  the  part  of  their  confederate ;  and  when 
they  approached  the  confines  of  Bohemia  took  a 
different  road,  and  left  the  Pruflians  to  their  own 
fortune. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  and  Charles  his 
purfuit.  At  Czaflaw  the  two  armies  came  in  fight 
of  one  another,  and  the  Auftrians  refolved  on  a  de- 
cifive  day.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about  feven  in  the 
morning,  the  Auftrians  began  the  attack :  their  im- 
petuofity  was  matched  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  Pruf- 
fians.  The  animofity  of  the  two  armies  was  much 
inflamed :  the  Auftrians  were  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try, and  the  Pruffians  were  in  a  place  where  defeat 
muft  inevitably  end  in  death  or  captivity.  The  fury 
of  the  battle  continued  four  hours :  the  Pruflian  horfe 
were  at  length  broken,  and  the  Auftrians  forced  their 
way  to  the  camp,  where  the  wild  troops,  who  had 
fought  with  fo  much  vigour  and  conftancy,  at  the 
fight  of  plunder  forgot  their  obedience,  nor  had  any 
man  the  leaft  thought  but  how  to  load  himfelf  with 
the  richeft  fpoils. 

While 
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While  the  right  wing  of  the  Auftrians  was  thus 
employed,  the  main  body  was  left  naked :  the  Pruf- 
fians  recovered  from  their  confufion,  and  regained 
the  day.  Charles  was  at  laft  forced  to  retire,  and 
carried  with  him  the  ftandard  of  his  enemies,  the 
proofs  of  a  victory,  which,  though  fo  nearly  gained, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  keep. 

The  victory  however  was  dearly  bought ;  the 
Prufijan  army  was  much  weakened,  and  the  cavalry 
almoft  totally  deftroyed.  Peace  is  eafily  made  when 
it  is  neceflary  to  both  parties ;  and  the  king  of 
Pruffia  had  now  reafon  to  believe  that  the  Auftrians 
were  not  his  only  enemies.  When  he  found  Charles 
advancing,  he  fent  to  Broglio  for  afliftance,  and  was 
anfwered  that  "  he  muft  have  orders  from  Ver- 
"  failles."  Such  a  defertion  of  his  moft  powerful 
ally  difconcerted  him,  but  the  battle  was  unavoid- 
able. 

When  the  Pruffians  were  returned  to  the  camp, 
the  king,  hearing  that  an  Auftrian  officer  was 
brought  in  mortally  wounded,  had  the  condefcenfion 
to  vifit  him.  The  officer,  ftruck  with  this  act  of 
humanity,  faid,  after  a  fhort  converfation,  "  I  fhould 
<f  die,  fir,  contentedly  after  this  honour,  if  I  might 
"  firft  fhew  my  gratitude  to  your  majefty  by  inform- 
"  ing  you  with  what  allies  you  are  now  united, 
"  allies  that  have  no  intention  but  to  deceive  you." 
The  king  appearing  to  iufpect  this  intelligence ; 
"  Sir,"  faid  the  Auftrian,  "  if  you  will  permit  me 
<f  to  fend  a  meffenger  to  Vienna,  I  believe  the 
"  queen  will  not  refufe  to  tranfmit  an  intercepted 
"  letter  now  in  her  hands,  which  will  put  my  re- 
"  port  beyond  all  doubt." 

The 
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The  meflfenger  was  fent,  and  the  letter  tranfmitted, 
which  contained  the  order  fent  to  Broglio,  who  was, 
firft,  forbidden  to  mix  his  troops  on  any  occafion 
with  the  Pruffians.  Secondly,,  he  was  ordered  to  aft 
always  at  a  diftance  from  the  king.  Thirdly,  to 
keep  always  a  body  of  twenty  thoufand  men  to  ob- 
ferve  the  PrufTian  army.  Fourthly,  to  obferve  very 
clofely  the  motions  of  the  king,  for  important  rea- 
fons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  nothing  j  but  to  pretend 
•want  of  reinforcements,  or  the  abfence  of  Bellifle. 

The  king  now  with  great  reafon  confidered  him- 
felf  as  difengaged  from  the  confederacy,  being  de- 
ferted  by  the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the  French : 
he  therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of  king  George, 
and  in  three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Czaflaw  made 
peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  granted  to 
him  the  whole  province  of  Silefia,  a  country  of  fuch 
extent  and  opulence  that  he  is  faid  to  receive  from 
it  one  third  part  of  his  revenues.  By  one  of  the 
articles  of  this  treaty  it  is  ftipulated,  "  that  neither 
"  Ihould  affift  the  enemies  of  the  other." 

The  queen  of  Hungary  thus  difentangled  on  one 
fide,  and  fet  free  from  the  mod  formidable  of  her 
enemies,  foon  perfuaded  the  Saxons  to  peace  j  took 
pofleffion  of  Bavaria ;  drove  the  emperor,  after  all 
his  imaginary  conquefts,  to  the  fhelter  of  a  neutral 
town,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  fugitive  j  and  be- 
fieged  the  French  in  Prague,  in  the  city  which  they 
had  taken  from  her. 

Having  thus  obtained  Silefia,  the  king  of  Pruffia 
returned  to  his  own  capital,  where  he  reformed  his 
laws,  forbid  the  torture  of  criminals,  concluded  a  de- 

fenfive 
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fenfive  alliance  with  England,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
the  augmentation  of  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  queen  of  Hungary 
was  one  of  the  firft  proofs,  given  by  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  of  the  fecrecy  of  his  counfels.  Bellifle,  the 
French  general,  was  with  him  in  the  camp,  as  a 
friend  and  coadjutor  in  appearance,  but  in  truth  a 
fpy,  and  a  writer  of  intelligence.  Men  who  have 
great  confidence  in  their  own  penetration  are  often 
by  that  confidence  deceived  ;  they  imagine  that  they 
can  pierce  through  all  the  involutions  of  intrigue 
without  the  diligence  necefifary  to  weaker  minds,  and 
therefore  fit  idle  and  fecure  j  they  believe  that  none 
can  hope  to  deceive  them,  and  therefore  that  none 
will  try.  Bellifle,  with  all  his  reputation  of  fagacity, 
though  he  was  in  the  Pruffian  camp,  gave  every  day 
frefh  aflurances  of  the  king's  adherence  to  the  allies ; 
while  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  army  at  a  dif- 
tance,  difcovered  fufficient  reafon  to  fufpect  his  defer- 
tion.  Broglio  was  (lighted,  and  Bellifle  believed,  till 
on  the  nth  of  June  the  treaty  was  figned,  and  the 
king  declared  his  refolution  to  keep  a  neutrality. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  performances  of  polity 
which  mankind  feem  agreed  to  celebrate  and  ad- 
mire j  yet  to  all  this  nothing  was  neceffary  but  the 
determination  of  a  very  few  men  to  be  filent. 

From  this  time  the  queen  of  Hungary  proceeded 
with  an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  fuccefs.  The 
French,  driven  from  ftation  to  ftation,  and  deprived 
of  fortrefs  after  fortrefs,  were  at  laft  enclofed  with. 
their  two  generals,  Bellifle  and  Broglio,  in  the  walls 
of  Prague,  which  they  had  ftored  with  all  provifions 
neceflary  to  a  town  befieged,  and  where  they  de- 
2  fended 
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fended  themfelves  three  months  before  any  profped 
appeared  of  relief. 

The  Auftrians,  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
field,  and  in  fudden  and  tumultuary  excurfions  rather 
than  a  regular  war,  had  no  great  degree  of  (kill  in 
attacking  or  defending  towns.  They  likewife  would 
naturally  confider  all  the  mifchiefs  done  to  the  city 
as  falling  ultimately  on  themfelves,  and  therefore 
were  willing  to  gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by  force. 

It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  foever  Prague 
might  be  defended,  it  muft  be  yielded  at  laft,  and 
therefore  all  arts  were  tried  to  obtain  an  honourable 
capitulation.  The  meflengers  from  the  city  were 
fent  back  fometimes  unheard,  but  always  with  this 
anfwer,  "  that  no  terms  would  be  allowed,  but  that 
((  they  fhould  yield  themfelves  prifoners  of  war." 

The  condition  of  the  garrifon  was  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  defperate ;  but  the  French,  to  whom  the 
praife  of  fpirit  and  activity  cannot  be  denied,  refolved 
to  make  an  effort  for  the  honour  of  their  arms. 
Maillebois  was  at  that  time  encamped  with  his  army 
in  Weftphalia.  Orders  were  fent  him  to  relieve 
Prague.  The  enterprize  was  confidered  as  roman- 
tick.  Maillebois  was  a  march  of  forty  days  dif- 
tant  from  Bohemia,  the  paflfes  were  narrow,  and  the 
ways  foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that  Prague  would  be 
taken  before  he  could  reach  it.  The  march  was, 
however,  begun  :  the  army,  being  joined  by  that  of 
'Count  Saxe,  confifted  of  fifty  thoufand  men,  who, 
notwithftanding  all  the  difficulties  which  two  Aultrian 
armies  could  put  in  their  way,  at  laft  entered  Bohe- 
mia. The  fiege  of  Prague,  though  not  raifed,  was 
remitted,  and  a  communication  was  now  opened  to 

it 
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it  with  the  country.  But  the  Auftrians,  by  perpetual 
intervention,  hindered  the  garrifon  from  joining  their 
friends.  The  officers  of  Maillebois  incited  him  to  a 
battle,  becaufe  the  army  was  hourly  leflening  by  the 
want  of  provifions ;  but,  inftead  of  preffmg  on  to 
Prague,  he  retired  into  Bavaria,  and  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  emperor's  territories. 

The  court  of  France,  difappointed  and  offended, 
conferred  the  chief  command  upon  Broglio,  who 
efcaped  from  the  befiegers  with  very  little  difficulty, 
and  kept  the  Auftrians  employed  till  Bellifle  by  a 
fudden  fally  quitted  Prague,  and  without  any  great 
lofs  joined  the  main  army.  Broglio  then  retired 
over  the  Rhine  into  the  French  dominions,  wafting 
in  his  retreat  the  country  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  protect,  and  burning  towns,  and  deftroying  maga- 
zines of  corn,  with  fuch  wantonnefs,  as  gave  reafbn 
to  believe  that  he  expected  commendation  from  his 
court  for  any  mifchiefs  done,  by  whatever  means. 

The  Auftrians  purfued  their  advantages,  recovered 
all  their  ftrong  places,  in  fome  of  which  French  gar- 
rifons  had  been  left,  and  made  themfelves  matters  of 
Bavaria,  by  taking  not  only  Munich  the  capital,  but 
Ingolftadt  the  ftrongeft  fortification  in  the  elector's 
dominions,  where  they  found  a  great  number  of  can- 
non and  quantity  of  ammunition  intended  in  the 
dreams  of  projected  greatnefs  for  the  fiege  of  Vienna, 
all  the  archives  of  the  ftate,  the  plate  and  ornaments 
of  the  electoral  palace,  and  what  had  been  confidered 
as  moft  worthy  of  prefervation.  Nothing  but  the  war- 
like ftores  were  taken  away.  An  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  queen  was  required  of  the  Bavarians,  but  without 
any  explanation  whether  temporary  or  perpetual. 

The 
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The  emperor  lived  at  Francfort  in  the  fecurity 
that  was  allowed  to  neutral  places,  but  without  much 
refpect  from  the  German  princes,  except  that,  upon 
fome  objections  made  by  the  queen  to  the  validity  of 
his  election,  the  king  of  Pruflia  declared  himfelf  de- 
termined to  fupport  him  in  the  imperial  dignity  with 
all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  great  af- 
fection to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  but  it  feems  not  to 
have  raifed  much  alarm.  The  German  princes  were 
afraid  of  new  broils.  To  conteft  the  election  of  an 
emperor  once  inverted  and  acknowledged,  would  be 
to  overthrow  the  whole  Germanic  conftitution.  Per- 
haps no  election  by  plurality  of  fuffrages  was  ever 
made  among  human  beings,  to  which  it  might  not 
be  objected  that  voices  were  procured  by  illicit  in- 
fluence. 

Some  fufpicions,  however,  were  raifed  by  the 
king's  declaration,  which  he  endeavoured  to  obviate 
by  ordering  his  minifters  to  declare  at  London  and 
at  Vienna,  that  he  was  refolved  not  to  violate  the 
treaty  of  Breilaw.  This  declaration  was  fufficiently 
amb'guous,  and  could  not  fatisfy  thofe  whom  it 
might  filence.  But  this  was  not  a  time  for  nice  dif- 
quifitions :  to  diftruft  the  king  of  Pruffia  might  have 
provoked  him,  and  it  was  moft  convenient  to  conft- 
der  him  as  a  friend,  till  he  appeared  openly  as  an 
enemy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  raifed  new 
alarms  by  collecting  his  troops  and  putting  them  in 
motion.  The  earl  of  Hindford  about  this  time  de- 
manded the  troops  ftipulated  for  the  protection  of 
Hanover,  not  perhaps  becaufe  they  were  thought  ne- 

ceflary, 
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ceflary,  but  that  the  king's  defigns  might  be  guefled 
from  his  anfwer,  which  was,  that  troops  were  not 
granted  for  the  defence  of  any  country  till  that  coun- 
try was  in  danger,  and  that  he  could  not  believe  the 
elector  of  Hanover  to  be  in  much  dread  of  an  inva- 
fion,  fmce  he  had  withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and 
put  them  into  the  pay  of  England. 

He  had,  undoubtedly,  now  formed  defigns  which 
made  it  neceflary  that  his  troops  fhould  be  kept  to- 
gether, and  the  time  foon  came  when  the  fcene  was 
to  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  having 
chafed  the  French  out  of  Bavaria,  lay  for  fome 
months  encamped  on  the  Rhine,  endeavouring  to 
gain  a  paflage  into  Alface.  His  attempts  had  long 
been  evaded  by  the  fkill  and  vigilance  of  the  French 
general,  till  at  laft,  June  21,  1744,  he  executed  his 
defign,  and  lodged  his  army  in  the  French  domi- 
nions, to  the  furprife  and  joy  of  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  now  expedled  that  the  territories  of 
France  would  in  their  turn  feel  the  miferies  of  war ; 
and  the  nation,  which  fo  long  kept  the  world  in 
alarm,  be  taught  at  laft  the  value  of  peace. 

The  king  of  Prufiia  now  faw  the  Auftrian  troops 
at  a  great  diftance  from  him,  engaged  in  a  foreign 
country  againft  the  moft  powerful  of  all  their  ene- 
mies. Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to  difcover  that 
he  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Francfort  with  the 
emperor,  by  which  he  had  engaged,  "  that  as  the 
"  court  of  Vienna  and  its  allies  appeared  backward 
"  to  re-eftablifh  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  and 
"  more  cogent  methods  appeared  neceflary  j  he, 
"  being  animated  with  a  deflre  of  co-operating  to- 
"  wards  the  pacification  of  Germany,  fhould  make 

"  an 
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"  an  expedition  for  the  conqueft  of  Bohemia,  and  to 
"  put  it  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  emperor,  his  heirs 
"  and  fuccefifors,  for  ever;  in  gratitude  for  which, 
"  the  emperor  Ihould  refign  to  him  and  his  fuccefibrs 
"  a  certain  number  of  lordfhips,  which  are  now  part 
<f  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  His  Imperial  ma- 
<c  jefty  likewife  guaranties  to  the  king  of  Prufiia  the 
"  perpetual  pofleffion  of  Upper  Silefia;  and  the  king 
<f  guaranties  to  the  emperor  the  perpetual  pofleffion 
"  of  Upper  Auftria,  as  he  fhall  have  occupied  it  by 
"  conqueft." 

It  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  the 'king  began  the  war 
upon  other  motives  than  zeal  for  peace;  and  that, 
whatever  refpect  he  was  willing  to  fhew  to  the  Em- 
peror, he  did  not  purpofe  to  aflift  him  without  re- 
ward. In  profecution  of  this  treaty  he  put  his  troops 
in  motion ;  and,  according  to  his  promife,  while  the 
Auftrians  were  invading  France,  he  invaded  Bo- 
hemia. 

Princes  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that 
they  think  themfelves  obliged  not  to  make  war  with- 
out a  reafon.  Their  reafons  are  indeed  not  always 
very  fatisfadtory.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  feemed  to 
think  his  own  glory  a  fufficient  motive  for  the  inva- 
fion  of  Holland.  The  Czar  attacked  Charles  of 
Sweden,  becaufe  he  had  not  been  treated  with  fuffi- 
cient refpect  when  he  made  a  journey  in  difguife. 
The  king  of  Pruffia,  having  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking his  neighbour,  was  not  long  without  his  rea- 
fons. On  July  30,  he  published  his  declaration,  in 
which  he  declares ; 

That  be  can  no  longer  ftand  an  idle  fpeftator  of 
the  troubles  in  Germany,  but  fndshimfelf  obliged  to 

make 
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make  ufe  of  force  to  reftore  the  power  of  the  laws,  and 
the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  queen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the  em- 
peror's hereditary  dominions  with  inexprefiible  cru- 
elty. 

That  Germany  has  been  overrun  with  foreign 
troops,  which  have  marched  through  neutral  coun- 
tries without  the  cuftomary  requifitions. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  have  been  attacked  un- 
der neutral  fortrefies,  and  obliged  to  abandon  the  em- 
pire, of  which  their  matter  is  the  head. 

That  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  treated  with  in- 
decency by  the  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the  emperor 
void,  and  the  diet  of  Frankfort  illegal  had  not  only 
violated  the  imperial  dignity,  but  injured  all  the 
princes  who  have  the  right  of  election. 

That  he  has  no  particular  quarrel  with  the  queen 
of  Hungary;  and  that  he  defires  nothing  for  himfelf^ 
and  only  enters  as  an  auxiliary  into  a  war  for  the 
liberties  of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  offered  to  quit  his  pretenfion 
to  the  dominions  of  Auftria,  on  condition  that  his 
hereditary  countries  be  reftored  to  him. 

That  this  propofal  had  been  made  to  the  king  of 
England  at  Hanau,  and  rejected  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
Ihewed  that  the  king  of  England  had  no  intention  to 
reftore  peace,  but  rather  to  make  his  advantage  of  the  « 
troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  de- 
fired  j  but  that  they  declined  to  interpofe,  knowing 
the  inflexibility  of  the  Englifh  and  Auftrian  courts. 
VOL.  XII.  S  That 
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That  the  fame  terms  were  again  offered  at  Vienna, 
and  again  rejected:  that  therefore  the  queen  muft 
impute  it  to  her  own  council  that  her  enemies  find 
new  allies. 

That  he  is  not  fighting  for  any  intereft  of  his  own, 
that  he  demands  nothing  for  himfelf;  but  is  deter- 
mined to  exert  all  his  powers  in  defence  of  the  em- 
peror, in  vindication  of  the  right  of  election,  and 
in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which  the 
queen  of  Hungary  would  enflave. 

When  this  declaration  was  fent  to  the  Prufilan  mi- 
nifter  in  England,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  remon- 
ftrance  to  the  king,  in  which  many  of  the  foregoing 
pofitions  were  repeated  -,  the  emperor's  candour  and 
difmtereftednefs  were  magnified ;  the  dangerous  de- 
figns  of  the  Auftrians  were  difplayed ;  it  was  imputed 
to  them  as  the  moft  flagrant  violation  of  the  Ger- 
manick  conftitution,  that  they  had  driven  the  em- 
peror's troops  out  of  the  empire ;  the  publick  fpirit 
and  generofity  of  his  Pruffian  majefty  were  again 
heartily  declared ;  and  it  was  faid,  that  this  quarrel 
having  no  connection  with  Englifh  interefts,  the  Eng- 
lifh  ought  not  to  interpofe. 

Auftria  and  all  her  allies  were  put  into  amaze- 
ment by  this  declaration,  which  at  once  difmounted 
them  from  the  fummit  of  fucceis,  and  obliged  them 
to  fight  through  the  war  a  fecond  time.  What  fuc- 
cours,  or  what  promifes,  Pruffia  received  from 
France  was  never  publickly  known ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  a  prince  fo  watchful  of  op- 
portunity fold  afliflance,  when  it  was  fo  much 
wanted,  at  the  highefl  rate;  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed 
2  that 
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that  he  expofed  himfelf  to  fo  much  hazard  only  for 
the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  a  few  petty  diftricts  in 
Bohemia. 

The  French,  who,  from  ravaging  the  empire  at 
difcretion,  and  wafting  whatever  they  found  either 
among  enemies  or  friends,  were  now  driven  into 
their  own  dominions,  and  in  their  own  dominions 
were  infulted  and  purfued,  were  on  a  fudden  by  this 
new  auxiliary  reftored  to  their  former  fuperioricy,  at 
leaft  were  difburthened  of  their  invaders,  and  deli- 
vered from  their  terrors.  And  all  the  enemies  of 
the  houle  of  Bourbon  faw  with  indignation  and 
amazement  the  recovery  of  that  power  which  they 
had  with  fo  much  coft  and  bloodfhed  brought 

O 

low,  and  which  their  animofity  and  elation  had  dif- 
pofed  them  to  imagine  yet  lower  than  it  was. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  {till  retained  her  firmnefs. 
The  Pruffian  declaration  was  not  long  without  an  an- 
fwer,  which  was  tranfmitted  to  the  European  princes 
with  fome  obfervations  on  the  Pruffian  minifter's  re- 
monftrance  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  he  was 
ordered  by  his  mafter  to  read  to  the  Auftrian  council, 
but  not  to  deliver.  The  fame  caution  was  prac- 
tifed  before  when  the  Pruffians,  after  the  emperor's 
death,  invaded  Sikfia.  This  artifice  of  political  de- 
bate may,  perhaps,  be  numbered  by  the  admirers  of 
greatnefs  among  the  refinements  of  conduct;  but,  as 
it  is  a  method  of  proceeding  not  very  difficult  to  be 
contrived  or  practifed,  as  it  can  be  of  very  rare  ufe  to 
honefty  or  wifdom,  and  as  it  has  been  long  known  to 
that  clafs  of  men  whofe  fafety  depends  upon  fe- 
crefy,  though  hitherto  applied  chiefly  in  petty  cheats 
and  flight  tranfa&ions ;  I  do  not  fee  that  it  can 

S  2  much 
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much  advance  the  reputation  of  regal  underftanding, 
or  indeed  that  it  can  add  more  to  the  fafety,  than  it 
takes  away  from  the  honour  of  him  that  (hall  adopt  it. 

The  queen  in  her  anfwer,  after  charging  the  king 
of  Pruffia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Breflaw,  and 
obferving  how  much  her  enemies  will  exult  to 
fee  the  peace  now  the  third  time  broken  by  him, 
declares, 

That  (he  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights  of 
the  electors,  and  that  (he  calls  in  queftion  not  the 
event  but  the  manner  of  the  election. 

That  fhe  had  fpared  the  emperor's  troops  with 
great  tendernefs,  and  that  they  wert  driven  out  of  the 
empire  only  becaufe  they  were  in  the  fervice  of 
France. 

That  fhe  is  fo  far  from  difburbing  the  peace  of  the 
empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  raifed  in 
it  are  the  effect  of  the  armaments  of  the  king  of 
Pruffia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  publick  records, 
when  they  relate  to  affairs  which  by  diftance  of  time 
or  place  lofe  their  power  to  intereft  the  reader. 
Every  thing  grows  little  as  it  grows  remote ;  and 
of  things  thus  diminifhed,  it  is  fufficient  to  furvey 
the  aggregate  without  a  minute  examination  of  the 
parts. 

It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  king  of  Pruffia's 
reafons  be  fufficient,  ambition  or  animofity  can  never 
want  a  plea  for  violence  and  invafion.  What  he 
charges  upon  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  wafte  of 
countries,  the  expulfion  of  the  Bavarians,  and  the 
employment  of  foreign  troops,  is  the  unavoidable 
confequence  of  a  war  inflamed  on  either  fide  to  the 

utmoft 
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utmoft  violence.  All  thefe  grievances  fubfifted  when 
he  made  the  peace,  and  therefore  they  could  very 
little  juftify  its  breach. 

It  is  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  empire  is 
obliged  to  fupport  the  imperial  dignity,  and  afllft 
the  emperor  when  his  rights  are  violated.  And  every 
fubfequent  contract  muft  be  underftood  in  a  fenfe 
confident  with  former  obligations.  Nor  had  the 
king  power  to  make  a  peace  on  terms  contrary  to  that 
conftitution  by  which  he  held  a  place  among  the  Ger- 
manick  electors.  But  he  could  have  eafily  difcovered 
that  not  the  emperor  but  the  duke  of  Bavaria  was  the 
queen's  enemy,  not  the  adminiftrator  of  the  imperial 
power,  but  the  claimant  of  the  Auftrian  dominions. 
Nor  did  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  fuppofing 
the  emperor  injured,  oblige  him  to  more  than  a 
fuccour  of  ten  thoufand  men.  But  ten  thoufand 
men  could  not  conquer  Bohemia,  and  without  the 
conqueft  of  Bohemia  he  could  receive  no  reward  for 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  fo  loudly  profefled. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  he  had  taken  all 
poffible  precaution  to  fecure.  He  was  to  invade  a 
country  guarded  only  by  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
therefore  left  unarmed,  and  unprovided  of  all  defence. 
He  had  engaged  the  French  to  attack  prince  Charles, 
before  he  (hould  repafs  the  Rhine,  by  which  the 
Auftrians  would  at  lead  have  been  hindered  from  a 
fpeedy  march  into  Bohemia :  they  were  likewife  to 
yield  him  fuch  other  afliftance  as  he  might  want. 

Relying  therefore  upon  the  promifes  of  the  French, 

he   refolved   to   attempt  the    ruin   of  the    houfe  of 

Auftria,  and  in  Auguft  1744  broke  into  Bohemia  at 

the  head   of  an  hundred  and  four   thoufand   men. 

S  3  When 
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When  he  entered  the  country,  he  publifhed  a  pro- 
clamation, promifing,  that  his  army  fhould  obferve 
the  ftrifteft  difcipline,  and  that  thofe  who  made  no 
refiftance  fhould  be  fuffered  to  remain  at  quiet  in  their 
habitations.  He  required  that  all  arms,  in  the  cuf- 
tody  of  whomfoever  they  might  be  placed,  fhould  be 
given  up,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  publick  officers. 
He  ftill  declared  himfelf  to  aft  only  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  emperor,  and  with  no  other  defign  than  to  efta- 
blifh  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  Germany,  his 
dear  country. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  paragraph  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  precedent.  He 
threatens,  that,  if  any  peafant  fhould  be  found  with 
arms,  he  fhall  be  hanged  without  further  enquiry ; 
and  that,  if  any  lord  fhall  connive  at  his  vaflals  keep- 
ing arms  in  their  cuftody,  his  village  fhall  be  reduced 
to  afhes. 

It  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  pretence  the  king  of 
Prufila  could  treat  the  Bohemians  as  criminals,  for 
preparing  to  defend  their  native  country,  or  main- 
tain their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  fovereign  againft 
an  invader,  whether  he  appears  principal  or  auxiliary, 
whether  he  profefTes  to  intend  tranquillity  or  confufion. 

His  progrefs  was  fuch  as  gave  great  hopes  to  the 
enemies  of  Auftria:  like  Casfar,  he  conquered  as  he 
advanced,  and  met  with  no  oppofition  till  he  reached 
the  walls  of  Prague.  The  indignation  and  refent- 
ment  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  may  be  eafily  con- 
ceived j  the  alliance  of  Frankfort  was  now  laid  open 
to  all  Europe  j  and  the  partition  of  the  Auftrian  do- 
minions was  again  publickly  projected.  They  were 
to  be  fhared  among  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Pruf- 

fia> 
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Ga,  the  elector  palatine,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hefle. 
All  the  powers  of  Europe  who  had  dreamed  of  con- 
troling  France,  were  awakened  to  their  former  ter- 
rors 5  all  that  had  been  done  was  now  to  be  done 
again  j  and  every  court,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar to  the  Frozen  Sea,  was  filled  with  exultation  or 
terror,  with  fchemes  of  conqueft  or  precautions  for 
defence. 

The  king,  delighted  with  his  progrefs,  and  ex- 
pecting like  other  mortals,  elated  with  fuccefs,  that 
his  profperity  could  not  be  interrupted,  continued  his 
march,  and  began  in  the  latter  end  of  September  the 
fiege  of  Prague.  He  had  gained  feveral  of  the  outer 
pofts,  when  he  was  informed  that  the  convoy  which 
attended  his  artillery  was  attacked  by  an  unexpected 
party  of  the  Auftrians.  The  king  went  immediately 
to  their  affiftance  with  the  third  part  of  his  army,  and 
found  his  troops  put  to  flight,  and  the  Auftrians 
hafting  away  with  his  cannons :  fuch  a  lofs  would 
have  difabled  him  at  once.  He  fell  upon  the  Au- 
ftrians, whofe  number  would  not  enable  them  to 
withftand  him,  recovered  his  artillery,  and  hav- 
ing alfo  defeated  Bathiani,  raifed  his  batteries;  and 
there  being  no  artillery  to  be  placed  againft  him,  he 
deftroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city.  He  then  ordered 
four  attacks  to  be  made  at  once,  and  reduced  the 
befieged  to  fuch  extremities,  that  in  fourteen  days 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  yield  the  place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwerin,  a  gre- 
nadier is  reported  to  have  mounted  the  baftion  alone, 
and  to  have  defended  himfelf  for  fome  time  with  his 
fword,  till  his  followers  mounted  after  him;  for  this 

S  4  a6t 
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act  of  bravery,  the  king  made  him  a  lieutenant,  and 
gave  him  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  that  the  Auftrians 
fliould  lay  afide  all  thought  of  invading  France,  and 
apply  their  whole  power  to  their  own  defence.  Prince 
Charles,  at  the  firft  news  of  the  Pruffian  invafion, 
prepared  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  This  the  French,  ac- 
cording to  their  contract  with  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
fhould  have  attempted  to  hinder;  but  they  knew  by 
experience  the  Auftrians  would  not  be  beaten  without 
refiftance,  and  that  refiftance  always  incommodes  an 
affailant.  As  the  king  of  PrufTia  rejoiced  in  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  Auftrians,  whom  he  confidered  as  en- 
tangled in  the  French  territories  ;  the  French  rejoiced 
in  the  neceffity  of  their  return,  and  pleafed  themfelves 
•with  the  profpect  of  eafy  conquefts,  while  powers 
whom  they  confidered  with  equal  malevolence  fhould 
be  employed  in  maflacring  each  other. 

Prince  Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  bright 
moonlhine  to  repafs  the  Rhine  ;  and  Noailles,  who 
had  early  intelligence  of  his  motions,  gave  him  very 
little  disturbance,  but  contented  himfelf  with  attack- 
ing the  rear-guard,  and  when  they  retired  to  the 
main  body  ceafed  his  purfuit. 

The  king,  upon  the  reduction  of  Prague,  (truck  a 
medal,  which  had  on  one  fide  a  plan  of  the  town, 
with  this  infcription : 

"  Prague  taken  by  the  King  of  Pruflia, 

September  16,   1744  > 
For  the  third  time  in  three  years." 

On  the  other  fide  were  two  verfes,  in  which  he 
prayed,  "  That  his  Conquefts  might  produce  Peace." 

He 
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He  then  marched  forward  with  the  rapidity  which 
conftitutes  his  military  character,  took  poflefiion  of 
almoft  all  Bohemia,  and  began  to  talk  of  entering 
Auftria  and  befieging  Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  refource. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not,  was 
not  comprifed  in  the  union  of  Frankfort;  and  as 
every  fovereign  is  growing  lefs  as  his  next  neighbour 
is  growing  greater,  he  could  not  heartily  wifh  fuccefs 
to  a  confederacy  which  was  to  aggrandize  the  other 
powers  of  Germany.  The  Pruflians  gave  him  like- 
wife  a  particular  and  immediate  provocation  to  op- 
pofe  them ;  for,  when  they  departed  to  the  conquefb 
of  Bohemia,  with  all  the  elation  of  imaginary  fuccefs, 
they  pa{Ted  through  his  dominions  with  unlicenfed 
and  contemptuous  difdain  of  his  authority.  As  the 
approach  of  Prince  Charles  gave  a  new  profpect  of 
events,  he  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  enter  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  queen,  whom  he  furniihed  with  a  very 
large  body  of  troops. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  having  left  a  garrifon  in 
Prague,  which  he  commanded  to  put  the  burghers 
to  death  if  they  left  their  houfes  in  the  night,  went 
forward  to  take  the  other  towns  and  fortrefTes,  ex- 
pecting, perhaps,  that  prince  Charles  would  be  inter- 
rupted in  his  march,  but  the  French,  though  they 
appeared  to  follow  him,  either  could  not  or  would 
not  overtake  him. 

In  a  fhort  time,  by  marches  prefled  on  with  the 
utmoft  eagernefs,  Charles  reached  Bohemia,  leaving- 
the  Bavarians  to  regain  the  pofiefTion  of  the  wafted 
plains  of  their  country,  which  their  enemies,  who 
ftill  kept  the  ftrong  places,  might  again  feize  at  will. 

At 
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At  the  approach  of  the  Auftrian  army  the  courage  of 
the  king  of  Pruffia  feemed  to  have  failed  him.  He 
retired  from  poft  to  poft,  and  evacuated  town  after 
town,  and  fortrefs  after  fortrefs,  without  refiftance, 
or  appearance  of  refiftance,  as  if  he  was  refigning 
them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  fhould  have 
made  fome  effort  to  refcue  Prague ;  but,  after  a  faint 
attempt  to  difpute  the  pafiage  of  the  Elbe,  he  ordered 
his  garrifon  of  eleven  thoufand  men  to  quit  the 
place.  They  left  behind  them  their  magazines,  and 
heavy  artillery,  among  which  were  feven  pieces  of 
remarkable  excellence,  called  "  The  Seven  Elec- 
tors." But  they  took  with  them  their  field  cannon 
and  a  great  number  of  carriages  laden  with  {lores 
and  plunder,  which  they  were  forced  to  leave  in  their 
way  to  the  Saxons  and  Auftrians  that  harafled  their 
march.  They  at  laft  entered  Silefia  with  the  lofs  of 
about  a  third  part. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  fuffered  much  in  his  retreat, 
for  befides  the  military  ftores,  which  he  left  every 
where  behind  him,  even  to  the  cloaths  of  his  troops, 
there  was  a  want  of  provifions  in  his  army,  and  con- 
fequently  frequent  defertions  and  many  difeafes  j  and 
a  foldier  fick  or  killed  was  equally  loft  to  a  flying 
army. 

At  laft  he  re-entered  his  own  territories,  and  hav- 
ing ftationed  his  troops  in  places  of  fecurity,  returned 
for  a  time  to  Berlin,  where  he  forbad  all  to  fpeak 
either  ill  or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  fuch  a  prohibition  could  conduce,  it 
is  difficult  to  difcover :  there  is  no  country  in  which 
men  can  be  forbidden  to  know  what  they  know,  and 

what 
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what  is  univerfally  known  may  as  well  be  fpoken.  It 
is  true,  that  in  popular  governments  feditious  dif- 
courfes  may  inflame  the  vulgar,  but  in  fuch  govern- 
ments they  cannot  be  reftrained,  and  in  abfolute  mo  . 
narchies  they  are  of  little  effect. 

When  the  Pruffians  invaded  Bohemia,  and  this 
whole  nation  was  fired  with  refentment,  the  king  of 
England  gave  orders  in  his  palace  that  none  fhould 
mention  his  nephew  with  difrefpect ;  by  this  com- 
mand he  maintained  the  decency  neceflary  between 
princes,  without  enforcing,  and  probably  without  ex- 
pecting obedience  but  in  his  own  prefence. 

The  king  of  Pruflia's  edict  regarded  only  himfelfj 
and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was  his  mo- 
tivej  unlefs  he  intended  to  fpare  himfelf  this  mortifi- 
cation of  abfurd  and  illiberal  flattery,  which,  to  a 
mind  ftung  with  difgrace,  muft  have  been  in  the 
higheft  degree  painful  and  difgufting. 

Moderation  in  profperity  is  a  virtue  very  difficult 
to  all  mortals  -,  forbearance  of  revenge,  when  revenge 
is  within  reach,  is  fcarcely  ever  to  be  found  among 
princes.  Now  was  the  time  when  the  queen  of 
Hungary  might  perhaps  have  made  peace  on  her 
own  terms  ;  but  keennefs  of  refentment,  and  arro- 
gance of  fuccefs,  with- held  her  from  the  due  ufe  of 
the  prefent  opportunity.  It  is  faid,  that  the  king  of 
Pruffia  in  his  retreat  fent  letters  to  prince  Charles, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  contain  ample  conceffions, 
but  were  fent  back  unopened.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land offered  likewife  to  mediate  between  them  ;  but 
his  propofitions  were  rejected  at  Vienna,  where  a  re- 
folution  was  taken  not  only  to  revenge  the  interrup- 
tion of  their  fuccefs  on  the  Rhine  by  the  recovery  of 

Silefia, 
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Silefia,  but  to  reward  the  Saxons  for  their  feafonable 
help,  by  giving  them  part  of  the  Pruffian  dominions. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745  died  the  empe- 
ror Charles  of  Bavaria;  the  treaty  of  Frankfort  was 
confequcntly  at  an  end ;  and  the  king  of  Pruflia, 
being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  character  of 
auxiliary  to  the  emperor,  and  having  avowed  no 
other  reafon  for  the  war,  might  have  honourably 
withdrawn  his  forces,  and  on  his  own  principles  have 
complied  with  terms  of  peace ;  but  no  terms  were 
offered  him  j  the  queen  purfued  him  with  the  utmoft 
ardour  of  hoftility,  and  the  French  left  him  to  his 
own  conduct,  and  his  own  deftiny. 

His  Bohemian  conquefts  were  already  loft  j  and 
he  was  now  chafed  back  into  Silefia,  where,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  war  continued  in  an  equi- 
libration by  alternate  lofles  and  advantages.  In 
April,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  feeing  his  dominions 
over-run  by  the  Auftrians,  and  receiving  very  little 
fuccour  from  the  French,  made  a  peace  with  the 
queen  of  Hungary  upon  eafy  conditions,  and  the 
Auftrians  had  more  troops  to  employ  againft  Pruflia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  fuffer  human 
prefumpdon  to  remain  long  unchecked.  The  peace 
with  Bavaria  was  fcarcely  concluded  when  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy  was  loft,  and  all  the  allies  of  Auftria 
called  upon  her  to  exert  her  utmoft  power  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  Low  Countries ;  and,  a  few  days 
after  the  lofs  at  Fontenoy,  the  firft  battle  between  the 
Pruflians  and  the  combined  army  of  Auftrians  and 
Saxons  was  fought  at  Niedburg  in  Silefia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  varioufly  re- 
ported by  the  different  parties,  and  publiihed  in  the 
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journals  of  that  time ;  to  tranfcribe  them  would  be 
tedious  and  ufelefs,  becaufe  accounts  of  battles  are  not 
eafily  underftood,  and  becaufe  there  are  no  means  of 
determining  to  which  of  the  relations  credit  fhould 
be  given.  It  is  fufficient  that  they  all  end  in  claim- 
ing or  allowing  a  complete  victory  to  the  king  of 
Pruffia,  who  gained  all  the  Auftrian  artillery,  killed 
four  thoufand,  took  feven  thoufand  prifoners,  with 
the  lofs,  according  to  the  Prufiian  narrative,  of  only 
fixteen  hundred  men. 

He  now  advanced  again  into  Bohemia,  where, 
however,  he  made  no  great  progrefs.  The  queen  of 
Hungary,  though  defeated,  was  not  fubdued.  She 
poured  in  her  troops  from  all  parts  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  prince  Charles,  and  determined  to  continue 
the  ftruggle  with  all  her  power.  The  king  faw  that 
Bohemia  was  an  unpleafing  and  inconvenient  theatre 
of  war,. in  which  he  fliould  be  ruined  by  a  mifcar- 
riage,  and  fhould  get  little  by  a  victory.  Saxony  was 
left  defencelefs,  and  if  it  was  conquered  might  be 
plundered. 

He  therefore  publifhed  a  declaration  again  ft  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  for  reply,  in- 
vaded his  dominions.  This  invafion  produced  another 
battle  at  Standentz,  which  ended,  as  the  former,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Pruffians.  The  Auftrians  had 
fome  advantage  in  the  beginning  j  and  their  irregular 
troops,  who  are  always  daring,  and  are  always  ra- 
venous, broke  into  the  Pruflian  camp,  and  carried 
away  the  military  cheft.  But  this  was  eaiily  repaired 
by  the  ipoils  of  Saxony. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  was  ftill  inflexible,  and 
hoped  that  fortune  would  at  laft  change.  She  re- 
cruited 
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cruited  once  more  her  army,  and  prepared  to  invade 
the  territories  of  Brandenburg ;  but  the  king  of 
Prufiia's  activity  prevented  all  her  defigns.  One 
part  of  his  forces  feized  Leipfic,  and  the  other  once 
more  defeated  the  Saxons ;  the  king  of  Poland  fled 
from  his  dominions,  prince  Charles  retired  into  Bohe- 
mia. The  king  of  Pruflla  entered  Drefden  as  a  con- 
queror, exacted  very  fevere  contributions  from  the 
whole  country,  and  the  Auftrians  and  Saxons  were 
at  laft  compelled  to  receive  from  him  fuch  a  peace  as 
he  would  grant.  He  impofed  no  fevere  conditions 
except  the  payment  of  the  contributions,  made  no 
new  claim  of  dominions,  and,  with  the  elector  Pala- 
tine, acknowledged  the  duke  of  Tufcany  for  empe- 
ror. 

The  lives  of  princes,  like  the  hiftories  of  nations, 
have  their  periods.  We  fhall  here  fufpend  our  nar- 
rative of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  was  now  at  the 
height  of  human  greatnefs,  giving  laws  to  his  ene- 
mies, and  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 


B     R     O   'W     N     E*. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE  was  born  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  parifh  of  St.  Michael  in  Cheapfide, 
on  the  1 9th  of  Oftober  1605-)-.  His  father  was  a 
merchant,  of  an  ancient  family  at  Upton  in  Chelhire. 
Of  the  name  or  family  of  his  mother,  I  find  no  ac- 
count. 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth,  there  is  little  known, 
except  that  he  loft  his  father  very  early  j  that  he  was, 
according  to  the  common  J  fate  of  orphans,  defrauded 
by  one  of  his  guardians ;  and  that  he  was  placed  for 
his  education  at  the  fchool  of  Winchefter. 

His  mother,  having  taken  §  three  thoufand  pounds, 
as  the  third  part  of  her  hufband's  property,  left  her 
fon,  by  confequence,  fix  thoufand,  a  large  fortune  for 
a  man  deftined  to  learning  at  that  time,  when  com- 
merce had  not  yet  filled  the  nation  with  nominal 
riches.  But  it  happened  to  him,  as  to  many  others, 
to  be  made  poorer  by  opulence  j  for  his  mother  foon 

*  Fir  ft  printed  in  1752. 

f  Life  of  fir  Thomas  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  Antiquities  of 
Norwich. 

I  Whitefoot's  chara&er  of  fir  Thomas  Browne,  in  a  marginal 
note. 

§  Life  of  fir  Thomas  Browne. 

married 
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married  fir  Thomas  Button,  probably  by  the  induce- 
ment of  her  fortune  ;  and  he  was  left  to  the  rapacity 
of  his  guardian,  deprived  now  of  both  his  parents, 
and  therefore  helplefs  and  unprotected. 

He  was  removed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1623  from  Winchefler  to  Oxford*,  and  entered  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate-Hall,  which  was 
foon  afterwards  endowed,  and  took  the  name  of 
Pembroke-college,  from  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
.chancellor  of  the  Univerfity.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  January  31,  1626-7; 
being,  as  Wood  remarks,  the  firft  man  of  eminence 
graduated  from  the  new  college,  to  which  the  zeal  or 
gratitude  of  thofe  that  love  it  moft  can  wifli  little 
better  than  that  it  may  long  proceed  as  it  began. 

Having  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  matter  of 
arts,  he  turned  his  ftudies  to  phyfick  f,  and  practifed 
it  for  fome  time  in  Oxfordfliire ;  but  foon  afterwards, 
either  induced  by  curiofity,  or  invited  by  promifes, 
he  quitted  his  fettlement,  and  accompanied  his  J  fa- 
ther-in-law, who  had  fome  employment  in  Ireland, 
in  a  vilitation  of  the  forts  and  caftles,  which  the  ftate 
of  Ireland  then  made  neceffary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himfelf  to  break  his 
connections  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a  wandering 
life,  very  eafily  continues  it.  Ireland  had,  at  that 
time,  very  little  to  offer  to  the  obfervation  of  a  man 
of  letters :  he,  therefore,  paffed  §  into  France  and 
Italy  j  made  fome  ftay  at  Montpellier  and  Padua, 
which  were  then  the  celebrated  fchools  of  phyfick; 

*  Wood's  Athens  Oxomenfes. 

f  Wood.        I  Life  of  fir  Thomas  Browne.         §  Ibid. 

and, 
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and,    returning    home  nirough    Holland,    procured 
himfelf  to  be  created  doctor  of  phyfick  at  Leyden. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  concluded 
them,  there  is  no  certain  account ;  nor  do  there  re- 
main any  obfervations  made  by  him  in  his  paffage 
through  thofe  countries  which  he  vifited.  To  con- 
fider,  therefore,  what  pleafure  or  inftr notion  might 
have  been  received  from  the  remarks  of.  a  man  Ib 
curious  and  diligent,  would  be  voluntarily  to  indulge 
a  painful  reflection,  and  load  the  imagination  with  a 
wifh,  which,  while  it  is  formed,  is  known  to  be  vain. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  thofe  who  are 
moft  capable  of  improving  mankind,  very  frequently 
neglect  to  communicate  their  knowledge  j  either  be- 
caufe  it  is  more  pleafing  to  gather  ideas  than  to  im- 
part them,  or  becaufe,  to  minds  naturally  great,  few 
things  appear  of  fo  much  importance  as  to  deferve 
the  notice  of  the  publick. 

About  the  year  1634*,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  re- 
turned to  London  ;  and  the  next  year  to  have  written 
his  celebrated  treatife,  called  Religio  Medici^  "  The 
"  religion  of  a  phyfician  f,"  which  he  declares  him- 
felf never,  to  have  intended  for  the  prefs,  having 
compofed  it  only  for  his  own  exercife  and  entertain- 
ment. It,  indeed,  contains  many  paflages,  which, 
relating  merely  to  his  own  perfon,  can  be  of  no  great 
importance  to  the  publick :  but  when  it  was  written, 
it  happened  to  him  as  to  others,  he  was  too  much 
pleafed  with  his  performance,  not  to  think  that  it 
might  pleafe  others  as  much  •,  he,  therefore,  commu- 

*  Biographia  Britannica. 

f  Letter  to  fir  Kcnelm  Digby,  prefixed  to  the  Religio  Medici, 
folio  edition. 
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nicated  it  to  his  friends,  and  receiving,  I  fuppofe, 
that  exuberant  applaufe  with  which  every  man  repays 
the  grant  of  perufing  a  manufcript,  he  was  not  very 
diligent  to  obftruct  his  own  praife  by  recalling  his 
papers,  but  ftiffered  them  to  wander  from  hand  to 
hand,  till  at  laft,  without  his  own  confent,  they  were 
in  1642  given  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  fometirnes  befallen  others;  and 
this,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  did  really  happen  to 
Pr.  Browne :  but  there  is  furely  fome  reafon  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  the  complaint  fo  frequently  made 
of  furreptitious  editions.  A  fong,  or  an  epigram, 
may  be  eafily  printed  without  the  author's  know- 
ledge; becaufe  it  may  be  learned  when  it  is  repeated, 
or  may  be  written  out  with  very  little  trouble  :  but  a 
long  treatife,  however  elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by 
mere  zeal  or  curiofity,  but  may  be  worn  out  in  paf- 
fing  from  hand  to  hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  by  a 
tranfcript.  It  is  eafy  to  convey  an  imperfect  book, 
by  a  diftant  hand,  to  the  prefs,  and  plead  the  circu- 
lation of  a  falfc  copy  as  an  excufe  for  publifhing  the 
true,  or  to  correct  what  is  found  faulty  or  offenfive, 
and  charge  the  errors  on  the  tranfcriber's  deprava- 
tions. 

This  is  a  ftratagem,  by  which  an  author  panting 
for  fame,  and  yet  afraid  of  feeming  to  challenge  it, 
may  at  once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  preferve  the  ap- 
pearance of  modefty ;  may  enter  the  lifts,  and  fecure 
a  retreat :  and  this  candour  might  fuffer  to  pafs  un- 
detected as  an  innocent  fraud,  but  that  indeed  no 
fraud  is  innocent ;  for  the  confidence  which  makes 
the  happinefs  of  fociety  is  in  fome  degree  diminifhed 
2  by 
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by  every  man,  whofe  practice  is  at  variance  with  his 
words. 

The  Re/igio  Medici  was  no  fooner  publifhed  than 
it  excited  the  attention  of  the  publick,  by  the  novelty 
of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  fentiment,  the  quick  fuc~ 
ceffion  of  images,  the  multitude  of  abftrufe  allufions, 
the  fubtlety  of  difquifition,  and  the  ftrength  of  la^n- 
guage. 

What  is  much  read  will  be  much  criticifed.  The 
earl  of  Dorfet  recommended  this  book  to  the  perufal 
of  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  returned  his  judgment 
upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book  j  in  which, 
though  mingled  with  fome  pofitions  fabulous  and 
uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarks,  juft  cenfures,  and 
profound  {peculations  j  yet  its  principal  claim  to  ad- 
miration is,  that  *  it  was  written  in  twenty-four  hours, 
of  which  part  was  fpent  in  procuring  Browne's  book, 
and  part  in  reading  it. 

Of  thefe  animadverfions,  when  they  were  yet  not 
all  printed,  either  officioufnefs  or  malice  informed 
Dr.  Browne ;  who  wrote  to  fir  Kenelm  with  much 
foftnefs  and  ceremony,  declaring  the  unworthinefs  of 
his  work  to  engage  fuch  notice,  the  intended  pri- 
vacy of  the  compofition,  and  the  corruptions  of  the 
imprefiion  ;  and  received  an  anfwer  equally  genteel 
and  refpectful,  containing  high  commendations  of  the 
piece,  pompous  profeffions  of  reverence,  meek  ac- 
knowledgements of  inability,  and  anxious  apologies 
for  the  haftinefs  of  his  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  the 
moft  rifible  fcenes  in  the  farce  of  life.  Who  would  not 

*  Digby's  letter  to  Browne,  prefixed  to  the  Religio  Medici,  fol. 
edit, 
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have  thought,  that  thefe  two  luminaries  of  their  age 
had  cealed  to  endeavour  to  grow  bright  by  the  ob- 
fcuration  of  each  other  ?  yet  the  animadverfions  thus 
weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon  a  book  thus  injured  in 
the  tranfcription,  quickly  paffed  the  prefs  ;  and  Reli- 
gio  Medici  was  more  accurately  publifhed,  with  an 
admonition  prefixed  "  to  thofe  who  have  or  lhall  pe- 
"  rufe  the  obfervations  upon  a  former  corrupt  copy;" 
in  which  there  is  a  fevere  cenfure,  not  upon  Digby, 
who  was  to  be  ufed  with  ceremony,  but  upon  the  ob- 
fervator  who  had  ufurped  his  name  :  nor  was  this  in- 
vective written  by  Dr.  Browne,  who  was  fuppofed  to 
be  fatisfied  with  his  opponent's  apology ;  but  by 
fome  officious  friend,  zealous  for  his  honour,  without 
his  confent. 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  endea- 
voured to  fecure  himitlf  from  rigorous  examination, 
by  alledging,  that  "  many  things  are  delivered  rhe- 
"  torically,  many  expreffions  merely  tropical,  and 
"  therefore  many  things  to  be  taken  in  a  foft  and 
"  flexible  ienfe,  and  not  to  be  called  unto  the  rigid 
"  teft  of  reafon."  The  firft  glance  upon  his  book 
will  indeed  difcover  examples  of  this  liberty  of 
thought  and  exprefiion :  "  1  could  be  content  (fays 
"  he)  to  be  nothing  almoft  to  eternity,  if  I  might 
"  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  laft."  He  has  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  acutenefs  of  Browne,  who  fuf- 
fpecls  him  of  a  ferious  opinion,  that  any  thing  can 
be  "  almoft  eternal,"  or  that  any  time  beginning  and 
ending,  is  not  infinitely  lefs  than  infinite  duration. 

In  this  book  he  fpeaks  much,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  Digby,  too  much  of  himfelfi  but  with  fuch  gene- 
rality and  concifenefs  as  affords  very  little  light  to  his 
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biographer  :  he  declares,  that,  befides  the  diale&s  of 
different  provinces,  he  underftood  fix  languages ;  that 
fie  was  no  ftranger  to  Aftronomy ;  and  that  he  had 
feen  feveral  countries :  but  what  mod  awakens  curi- 
ofity  is,  his  folemn  aflertion,  that  "  his  life  has  been 
"  a  miracle  of  thirty  years  ;  which  to  relate  were  not 
<f  hiftory,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  found 
«  like  a  fable." 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  fehfe  in  which  all  life  is 
miraculous ;  as  it  is  an  union  of  powers  of  which  we 
can  image  no  connexion,  a  fucceffion  of  motions  of 
which  the  firft  caufe  muft  be  fupernatural :  but  life, 
thus  explained,  whatever  it  may  have  of  miracle, 
will  have  nothing  of  fable  ;  and,  therefore,  the  author 
undoubtedly  had  regard  to  fomething,  by  which  he 
imagined  himfelf  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  man- 
kind. 

Of  thefe  wonders,  however,  the  view  that  can  be 
now  taken  of  his  life  offers  no  appearance.  The 
courfe  of  his  education  was  like  that  of  others,  fuch 
as  put  him  little  in  the  way  of  extraordinary  cafual- 
ties.  A  fcholaftick  and  academical  life  is  very  uni- 
form ;  and  has,  indeed,  more  fafety  than  pleafure. 
A  traveller  has  greater  opportunities  of  adventure  ; 
but  Browne  traverfed  no  unknown  feas,  or  Arabian 
defarts :  and,  furely,  a  man  may  vifit  France  and 
Italy,  refide  at  Montpellier  and  Padua,  and  at  laft 
take  his  degree  at  Leyden,  without  any  thing  mira- 
culous. What  it  was  that  would,  if  it  was  related, 
found  fo  poetical  and  fabulous,  we  are  left  to  guefs  j 
I  believe  without  hope  of  gueffing  rightly.  The 
wonders  probably  were  tranfacted  m  his  own  mind : 
felf-love,  co-operating  with  an  imagination  vigorous 
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and  fertile  as  that  of  Browne,  will  find  or  make  ob- 
jects of  aftoni foment  in  every  man's  life  :  and,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  human  being,  however  hid  in  the 
crowd  from  the  obfervation  of  his  fellow- mortals, 
who,  if  he  has  leifure  and  difpofition  to  recoiled  his 
own  thoughts  and  actions,  will  not  conclude  his  life 
in  fome  fort  a  miracle,  and  imagine  himfelf  diftin- 
guiihed  from  all  the  reft  of  his  fpecies  by  many  dif- 
criminations  of  nature  or  of  fortune. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  performance  was  fuch,  as 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new  under- 
takings. A  gentleman  of  Cambridge  *,  whofe  name 
was  Merryweather,  turned  it  not  inelegantly  into 
Latin;  and  from  his  verfion  it  was  again  tranflated 
into  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  French ;  and  at 
Strafburg  the  Latin  tranflation  was  published  with 
large  notes,  by  Lenuus  Nicolaus  Molifarius.  Of  the 
Englifh  annotations,  which  in  all  the  editions  from 
1644  accompany  the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

Of  Merryweather,  to  whofe  zeal  Browne  was  fo 
much  indebted  for  the  fudden  extenfion  of  his  re- 
nown, I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  publilhed  a  fmall 
treatife  for  the  inftruction  of  young  perfons  in  the 
attainment  of  a  Latin  ftyle.  He  printed  his  tranfla- 
tion in  Holland  with  fome  difficulty  f.  The  firft 
printer  to  whom  he  offered  it  carried  it  to  Salmafius, 
"  who  laid  it  by  (fays  he)  in  ftate  for  three  months," 
and  then  difcouraged  its  publication :  it  was  after- 
wards rejected  by  two  other  printers,  and  at  laft  was 
received  by  Hackius. 

*  Life  of  fir  Thomas  Browne, 

•f-  Merryweather'i  jetter,  inferted  in  the  Life  of  fir  Thomas 
Browne. 
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The  peculiarities  of  this  book  raifed  the  author,  as 
is  ufual,  many  admirers  and  many  enemies ;  but  we 
know  not  of  more  than  one  profefled  anfwer,  written 
under  *  the  title  of  Medicus  Medicatus,  by  Alexan- 
der Rofs,  which  was  univerfally  neglected  by  the 
world. 

At  the  time  when  this  book  was  published,  Dr. 
Browne  refided  at  Norwich,  where  he  had  fettled  in 
1636,  by  f  the  perfuafion  of  Dr.  Lufhington  his  tu- 
tor, who  was  then  rector  of  Barnham  Weftgate  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded  by  Wood,  that  his 
practice  was  very  extenfive,  and  that  many  patients 
reforted  to  him.  In  1637  J  he  was  incorporated  doc- 
tor of  phyfick  in  Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641  §  Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a  good 
family  in  Norfolk  j  "  a  lady  (fays  Whitefoot)  of 
"  fuch  fymmetrical  proportion  to  her  worthy  huf- 
"  band,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and  mind, 
"  that  they  feemed  to  come  together  by  a  kind  of 
<f  natural  magnetifm." 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  raillery  of 
contemporary  wits  ||  upon  a  man,  who  had  juft  been 
wilhing  in  his  new  book,  "  that  we  might  procreate, 
"  like  trees,  without  conjunction  i"  and  had  ^[  lately 
declared,  that  "  the  whole  world  was  made  for  man, 
"  but  only  the  twelfth  part  of  man  for  woman ;" 
and,  that  "  man  is  the  whole  world,  but  woman  only 
<c  the  rib  or  crooked  part  of  man." 

Whether  the  lady  had  been  yet  informed  of  thefe 
contemptuous  pofitions,  or  whether  Ihe  was  pleafed 

*  Life  of  fir  Thomas  Browne. 

f  Wood's  Athenae  Oxonienfes.         J  Wood.         §  Whitefoot. 

||  HowePs  Letters.  ^  Religio  Medici. 
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with  the  conqueft  of  fo  formidable  a  rebel,  and  con- 
fidered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  to  attract  fo  much  merit, 
and  overcome  fo  powerful  prejudices  j  or  whether, 
like  mod  others,  fhe  married  upon  mingled  motives, 
between  convenience  and  inclination  ;  fhe  had,  how- 
ever, no  reafon  to  repent,  for  (he  lived  happily  with 
him  cne-and- forty  years,  and  bore  him  ten  children, 
of  whom  one  fon  and  three  daughters  outlived  their 
parents :  (he  furvived  him  two  years,  and  pafied  her 
widowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence. 

Browne  having  now  entered  the  world  as  an  au- 
thor, and  experienced  the  delights  of  praife  and  mo- 
leftations  of  cenfure,  probably  found  his  dread  of  the 
publick  eye  diminifhed;  and,  therefore,  was  not  long 
before  he  trufted  his  name  to  the  criticks  a  fecond 
time:  for  in  1646*  he  printed  Enquiries  into  vulgar 
and  common  Errours  j  a  work,  which  as  it  arofe  not 
from  fancy  and  invention,  but  from  obfervation  and 
books,  and  contained  not  a  fingle  difcourfe  of  one 
continued  tenor,  of  which  the  latter  part  arofe  from 
the  former,  but  an  enumeration  of  many  unconnected 
particulars,  mud  have  been  the  collection  of  years, 
and  the  effect  of  a  defign  early  formed  and  long  pur- 
fued,  to  which  his  remarks  had  been  continually  re- 
ferred, and  which  arofe  gradually  to  its  prefent  bulk 
by  the  daily  aggregation  of  new  particles  of  know- 
ledge. It  is  indeed  to  be  wifhed,  that  he  had  longer 
delayed  the  publication,  and  added  what  the  remain- 
ing part  of  his  life  might  have  furnifned :  the  thirty- 
fix  years  which  he  fpent  afterwards  in  (ludy  and  ex- 
perience, would  doubtlefs  have  made  large  additions 
to  an  Enquiry  into  vulgar  Errours,  He  published  in 

*  Life  of  fir  Thomas  Browne. 
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1673  the  fixth  edition,  with  fome  improvements ; 
but  I  think  rather  with  explication  of  what  he  had 
already  written,  than  any  new  heads  of  difquifition. 
But  with  the  work,  fuch  as  the  author,  whether  hin- 
dered from  continuing  it  by  eagernefs  of  praife,  or 
wearinefs  of  labour,  thought  fit  to  give,  we  mud  be 
content ;  and  remember,  that  in  all  fublunary  things 
there  is  fomething  to  be  wifhed  which  we  muft  wilh 
in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with 
great  applaufe,  was  anfwered  by  Alexander  Rofs,  and 
tranflated  into  Dutch  and  German,  and  not  many 
years  ago  into  French.  It  might  now  be  proper, 
had  not  the  favour  with  which  it  was  at  firft  received 
filled  the  kingdom  with  copies,  to  reprint  it  with 
notes,  partly  fupplemental,  and  partly  emendatory, 
to  fubjoin  thofe  difcoveries  which  the  induftry  of  the 
laft  age  has  made,  and  correct  thofe  miftakes  which 
the  author  has  committed  not  by  idlenefs  or  neg- 
ligence, but  for  want  of  Boyle's  and  Newton's 
philofophy. 

He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay 
labour  for  truth.  Having  heard  a  flying  rumour  of 
fympathetick  needles,  by  which,  fufpended  over  a 
circular  alphabet,  diftant  friends  or  lovers  might  cor- 
refpond,  he  procured  two  fuch  alphabets  to  be  made, 
touched  his  needles  with  the  fame  magnet,  and  placed 
them  upon  proper  fpindles:  the  refult  was,  that 
when  he  moved  one  of  his  needles,  the  other,  in- 
ftead  of  taking  by  fympathy  the  fame  direction, 
"  flood  like  the  pillars  of  Hercules."  That  it  con- 
tinued motionlefs,  will  be  eafily  believed  •>  and  mod 
men  would  have  been  content  to  believe  it,  without 
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the  labour  of  fo  hopelefs  an  experiment.  Browns 
might  himfelf  have  obtained  the  fame  conviction  by 
a  method  lefs  operofe,  if  he  had  thruft  his  needles 
through  corks,  and  fet  them  afloat  in  two  batons 
of  water. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old  errors,  he 
feems  not  very  eafy  to  admit  new  pofitionsj  for 
he  never  mentions  the  motion  of  the  earth  but  with 
contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the  opinion,  which 
admits  it,  was  then  growing  popular,  and  was  furely 
plaufible,  even  before  it  was  confirmed  by  later  obfer- 
vations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged  fome  low 
writer  to  publifh,  under  his  name,  a  book  called, 
*  Nature 's  Cabinet  unlocked,  tranilated,  according  to 
Wood,  from  the  phyficks  of  Magirus;  of  which 
Browne  took  care  to  clear  himfelf,  by  modeftly  ad- 
vertifmg,  that  <f  if  any  man  j-  had  been  benefited  by 
1  f  it,  he  was  not  fo  ambitious  as  to  challenge  the 
"'  honour  thereof,  as  having  no  hand  in  that  work." 

In  1658  the  difcovery  of  fome  ancient  urns  in 
Norfolk  gave  him  occaGon  to  write  Hydriotapbuij 
Urn-burial,  or  a  difcourfe  ofjepulchral  Urns,  in  which 
he  treats  with  his  ufual  learning  on  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  ancient  nations  j  exhibits  their  various  treat- 
ment of  the  dead;  and  examines  the  fubftances 
found  in  his  Norfolcian  urns.  There  is,  perhaps, 
none  of  his  works  which  better  exemplifies  his  read- 
ing or  memory.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  how 
many  particulars  he  has  amaffed  together,  in  a  trea- 

*  Wood,  and  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
f  At  the  end  of  Hydriotaphia. 
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tife  which  feems  to  have  been  occasionally  written ; 
and  for  which,  therefore,  no  materials  could  have 
been  previouily  collected.  It  is  indeed,  like  other 
treatifes  of  antiquity,  rather  for  curiofity  than  ufe; 
for  it  is  of  fmall  importance  to  know  which  nation 
buried  their  dead  in  the  ground,  which  threw  them 
into  the  fea,  or  which  gave  them  to  birds  and  beads  j 
when  the  practice  of  cremation  began,  or  when  it  was 
difufed  j  whether  the  bones  of  different  perfons  were 
mingled  in  the  fame  urn ;  what  oblations  were  thrown 
into  the  pyrej  or  how  the  alhes  of  the  body  were 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  other  fubftances.  Of  the 
ufeleffhefs  of  thefe  enquiries,  Browne  feems  not  to 
have  been  ignorant;  and,  therefore,  concludes  them 
with  an  obfervation  which  can  never  be  too  frequently 
recollected : 

"  All  or  moft  apprehenfions  refted  in  opinions  of 
<f  fome  future  being,  which,  ignorantly  or  coldly  be- 
"  lieved,  begat  thofe  perverted  conceptions,  ceremo- 
"  nies,  fayings,  which  Chriftians  pity  or  laugh  at. 
"  Happy  are  they,  which  live  not  in  that  difad- 
«f  vantage  of  time,  when  men  could  fay  little  for 
"  futurity,  but  from  reafonj  whereby  the  nobleft 
"  mind  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melan- 
<e  choly  diflblutions :  with  thefe  hopes  Socrates  warm- 
cc  ed  his  doubtful  fpirits  againft  the  cold  potion;  and 
"  Cato,  before  he  durft  give  the  fatal  ftroke,  fpent 
"  part  of  the  night  in  reading  the  immortality  of 
"  Plato,  thereby  confirming  his  wavering  hand  unto 
"  the  animofity  of  that  attempt. 

"It  is  the  heavieft  ftone  that  melancholy  can 
<f  throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  he  is  at  the  end  of  his 
<e  nature  j  or  that  there  is  no  further  ftate  to  come3 
*c  unto  which  this  feems  progreflional,  and  otherwife 
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"  made  in  vain:  without  this  accomplifhment,  the 
ic  natural  expectation  and  defire  of  fuch  a  (late  were 
«f  but  a  fallacy  in  nature :  unfatisfied  confiderators 
"  would  quarrel  at  the  juftnefs  of  the  conftitution, 
"  and  reft  content  that  Adam  had  fallen  lower, 
cc  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  original,  and  deeper 
"  ignorance  of  themlelves,  they  might  have  enjoyed 
ee  the  happinefs  of  inferior  creatures,  who  in  tran- 
"  quillity  poflefs  their  conftitutions,  as  having,  not  the 
"  apprehenfion  to  deplore  their  own  natures ;  and  be- 
"  ing  framed  below  the  circumference. of  thefe  hopes 
<f  of  cognition  of  better  things,  the  wifdom  of  God 
"  hath  neceflitated  their  contentment.  But  the  fupe- 
"  rior  ingredient  and  obfcured  part  of  ourfelves, 
rc  whereto  all  prefent  felicities  afford  no  reding  con- 
"  tentment,  will  be  able  at  laft  to  tell  us  we  are  more 
."  than  our  prefent  .felyes ;  and  evacuate  fuch  hopes 
cc  in  the  fruition  of  their  own  accomplilhments." 

To  his  treatife  on  Urn  burial  was  added  'The  garden 
cf  Cyrus ,  or  the  qmcunxlal  lozenge,  cr  network  plan- 
tation of  the  ancient  Sj  artificially,  naturally,  myflically 
ccnjidered.  This  difcourfe  he  begins  with  the  Sacred 
Garden,  in  which  the  fird  man  was  placed;  and  de- 
duces the  practice  of  horticulture  from  the  earlieft 
accounts  of  antiquity  to  the  time  of  the  Per/tan  Cyrus, 
the  ftrft  .man  whom  we  actually  know  to  have  plant- 
ed a  quincunx ;  which,  however,  our  author  is  in- 
.clined  to  believe  of  longer  date,  and  not  only  difco- 
vers  it  in  the  defcription  of  the  hanging  gardens  of 
Babylon,  but  feems  willing  to  believe,  and  to  per- 
fuade  his  reader,  that  it  was  praclifed  by  the  feeders 
on  vegetables  before  the  flood. 

Some  of  the  moft  pleafing  performances  have  been 
produced  by  learning  and  genius  exerciied  upon  fub- 
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jeds  of  little  importance.  It  feems  to  have  been  in 
all  ages  the  pride  of  wit,  to  fhew  how  it  could  exalc 
the  low,  and  amplify  the  little.  To  fpeak  not  inade- 
quately of  things  really  and  naturally  great,  is  a  talk 
not  only  difficult  but  difagreeable ;  becaufe  the  writer 
is  degraded  in  his  own  eyes  by  (landing  in  comparifon 
with  his  fubject,  to  which  he  can  hope  to  add  no- 
thing from  his  imagination :  but  it  is  a  perpetual 
triumph  of  fancy  to  expand  a  fcanty  theme,  to  raife 
glittering  ideas  from  obfcure  properties,  and  to  pro- 
duce to  the  world  an  object  of  wonder  to  which  na- 
ture had  contributed  'little.  To  this  ambition,  per- 
haps, we  owe  the  frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat  and  the 
bees  of  Virgil,  the  butterfly  of  Spenfer,  the  fliadow 
of  Wowerus,  and  the  quincunx  of  Browne. 

In  the  profecution  of  this  fport  of  fancy,  he  confi- 
ders  every  production  of  art  and  nature  in  which  he 
could  find  any  decuffation  or  approaches  to  the  form 
of  a  quincunx;  and  as  a  man  once  r^folved  upon 
ideal  difcoveries  feldom  fearches  long  in  vain,  he 
finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almoft  every  thing,  whe- 
ther natural  or  invented,  ancient  or  modern,  rude  or 
artificial,  facred  and  civil,  fo  that  a  reader,  not 
watchful  againft  the  power  of  his  infufions,  would 
imagine  that  decufiation  was  the  great  bufmefs  of  the 
world,  and  that  nature  and  art  had  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  exemplify  and  imitate  a  quincunx. 

To  fhew  the  excellence  of  this  figure  he  enume- 
rates all  its  properties ;  and  finds  in  it  almoft  every 
thing  of  ufe  or  pleafure  :  and  to  fhew  how  readily  he 
fupplies  what  he  cannot  find,  one  inftance  may  be  fuf- 
ficient:  "  though  therein  (fays  he)  we  meet  not  with 
"  right  angles,  yet  every  rhombus  containing  four* 
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"  angles  equal  unto  two  right,  it  virtually  contains 
"  two  right  in  every  one.'* 

The  fanciful  fports  of  great  minds  are  never  with- 
out fome  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne  has  in- 
terfperfed  many  curious  obfervations  on  the  form  of 
plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation ;  and  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  accurate  obferver  of  the  modes  of 
germination,  and  to  have  watched  with  great  nicety 
the  evolution  of  the  parts  of  plants  from  their  femi- 
nal  principles. 

He  is  then  naturally  led  to  treat  of  the  number 
Fivej  and  finds,  that  by  this  number  many  things 
are  circumfcribed;  that  there  are  five  kinds  of  vege- 
table productions,  five  fections  of  a  cone,  five  orders 
of  architecture,  and  five  acts  of  a  play.  And  obferv- 
ing  that  five  was  the  ancient  conjugal,  or  wedding 
number,  he  proceeds  to  a  fpeculation  which  I  fhall 
give  in  his  own  words ;  "  the  ancient  numerifts  made 
"  out  the  conjugal  number  by  two  and  three,  the 
"  firft  parity  and  imparity,  the  active  and  paflive 
tf  digits,  the  material  and  formal  principles  in  ge- 
*f  nerative  focieties." 

Thefe  are  all  the  tracts  which  he  publifhed.  But 
many  papers  were  found  in  his  clofet:  "  fome  of 
*«  them,  (fays  Whitefoot,)  defigned  for  the  prefs, 
"  were  often  tranfcribed  and  corrected  by  his  own 
"  hand,  after  the  falhion  of  gre.it  and  curious 
"  writers." 

Of  thefe,  two  collections  have  been  publifhed ; 
one  by  Dr.  Tenifon,  the  other  in  1722  by  a  name- 
lefs  editor.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  felected 
thofe  pieces  which  the  author  would  have  preferred, 
cannot  be  known :  but  they  have  both  the  merit  of 
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giving  to  mankind  what  was  too  valuable  to  be  fup- 
prefTed  ;  and  what  might,  without  their  interpofition, 
have  perhaps  perifhed  among  other  innumerable  la- 
bours of  learned  men,  or  have  been  burnt  in  a  fear- 
city  of  fuel  like  the  papers  of  Peirecius. 

The  firft  of  thefe  pofthumous  treatifes  contains  Ob" 
Jervations  upon  feveral  plants  mentioned  in  Scripture: 
thefe  remarks,  though  they  do  not  immediately 
either  rectify  the  faith,  or  refine  the  morals  of  the 
reader,  yet  are  by  no  means  to  be  cenfured  as  fuper- 
fluous  niceties,  or  ufelefs  fpeculations ;  for  they  often 
fhew  fome  propriety  of  defcription,  or  elegance  of 
allufion,  utterly  undifcoverable  to  readers  not  fkilled 
in  Oriental  botany ;  and  are  often  of  more  important 
ufe,  as  they  remove  fome  difficulty  from  narratives, 
or  fome  obfcurity  from  precepts. 

The  next  is,  Of  gar -lands ,  or  coronary  and  garland 
plants ;  a  fubjecT:  merely  of  learned  curiofity,  without 
any  other  end  than  the  pleafure  of  reflecting  on  ancient 
cuftoms,  or  on  the  induftry  with  which  ftudious  men 
have  endeavoured  to  recover  them. 

The  next  is.a  letter,  On  the  fijhes  eaten  by  our  Sa- 
viour with  bis  Difciples,  after  his  refurrecJion  from 
the  dead,  which  contains  no  determinate  refolution  of 
the  queftion,  what  they  were,  for  indeed  it  cannot 
be  determined.  All  the  information  that  diligence  or 
learning  could  fupply  confifts  in  an  enumeration  of 
the  fifhes  produced  in  the  waters  of  Judea. 

Then  follow,  Anjwers  to  certain  queries  about  fjhest 
birds,  and  infefts  j  and  A  letter  of  hawks  and  falconry 
ancient  and  modern :  in  the  firft  of  which  he  gives  the 
proper  interpretation  of  fome  ancient  names  of  ani- 
mals, commonly  miftakenj  and  in  the  other  has  fome 
curious  obfervations  on  the  art  of  hawking,  which  he 
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confiders  as  a  pra&ice  unknown  to  the  ancients.  I 
believe  all  our  fports  of  the  field  are  of  Gothick  ori- 
ginal ;  the  ancients  neither  hunted  by  the  fcent,  nor 
feemed  much  to  have  praftifed  horfemanfhip  as  an 
exercife  j  and  though,  in  their  works,  there  is  men- 
tion of  aufupium  and  pifcatio,  they  feem  no  more  to 
have  been  confidered  as  diverfions,  than  agriculture 
or  any  other  manual  labour. 

In  two  more  letters  he  fpeaks  of  the  cymbals  of  the 
Hebrews,  but  without  any  fatisfactory  determination; 
and  of  ropalic  or  gradual  verfes  y  that  is,  of  verfes  be- 
ginning with  a  word  of  one  fyllable,  and  proceeding 
by  words  of  which  each  has  a  fyllable  more  than  the 
former;  as, 

"  O  deus,  seternse  ftationis  conciliator."     AUSONIUS. 

and  after  this  manner  purfuing  the  hint,  he  mentions 
many  other  reftrained  methods  of  verifying,  to  which 
induftrious  ignorance  has  fometimes  voluntarily  fub- 
jefted  itfelf. 

His  next  attempt  is,  On  languages,  and  particularly 
the  Saxon  tongue.  He  difcourfes  with  great  lea-rning, 
and  generally  with  great  juftnefs,  of  the  derivation 
and  changes  of  languages ;  but,  like  other  men  of 
multifarious  learning,  he  receives  fome  notions  with- 
out examination.  Thus  he  obferves,  according  to 
the  popular  opinion,  that  the  Spaniards  have  re- 
tained fo  much  Latin,  as  to  be  able  to  compofe  fen- 
tences  that  fhall  be  at  once  grammatically  Latin  and 
Caftilian:  this  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a  man' 
that  confiders  the  Spanifh  terminations  ;  and  Howel, 
who  was  eminently  fkilful  in  the  three  provincial  lan- 
guages, declares,  that  after  many  eflays  he  never 
could  effeci  it. 

The 
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The  principal  defign  of  this  letter  is  to  fhew  the 
affinity  between  the  modern  Englifti  and  the  ancient 
Saxon  j  and  he  obferves,  very  rightly,  that  "  though 
<f  we  have  borrowed  many  fubftantives,  adjectives, 
<c  and  fome  verbs,  from  the  French ;  yet  the  great 
"  body  of  numerals,  auxiliary  verbs,  articles,  pro- 
<c  nouns,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  prepofitions, 
"  which  are  the  diftinguifhing  and  lafting  parts  of  a 
<c  language,  remain  with  us  from  the  Saxon." 

To  prove  this  pofition  more  evidently,  he  has 
drawn  up  a  fhort  difcourfe  of  fix  paragraphs,  in 
Saxon  and  Englifh  3  of  which  every  word  is  the  fame 
in  both  languages,  excepting  the  terminations  and  or- 
thography. The  words  are,  indeed,  Saxon,  but  the 
phrafeology  is  Englifhj  and,  I  think,  would  not 
have  been  underftood  by  Bede  or  Elfric,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  confidence  of  our  author.  He  has, 
however,  fufficiently  proved  his  pofition,  that  the 
Englifli  refembles  its  parental  language  more  than 
any  modern  European  dialect. 

There  remain  five  tracts  of  this  collection  yet  un- 
mentionedj  one,  Of  artificial  hills,  mounts  >  or  bar- 
rows,  in  England;  in  reply  to  an  interrogatory  letter 
of  E.  D.  whom  the  writers  of  the  Biographia  Eritan- 
nua  fuppofe  to  be,  if  rightly  printed,  W.  D.  or  fir 
William  Dugdale,  one  of  Browne's  correfpondents. 
Thefe  are  declared  by  Browne,  in  concurrence,  I 
think,  with  all  other  antiquaries,  to  be  for  the 
mod  part  funeral  monuments.  He  proves,  that 
both  the  Danes  and  Saxons  buried  their  men  of 
eminence  under  piles  of  earth,  "  which  admitting 
"  (fays  he)  neither  ornament,  epitaph,  nor  infcrip- 
"  tion,  may,  if  earthquakes  fpare  them,  outlaft 
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"  other  monuments :  obelifks  have  their  term,  and 
«f  pyramids  will  tumble  -,  but  thefe  mountainous  mo- 
<(  numents  may  Hand,  and  are  like  to  have  the  fame 
•"  period  with  the  earth." 

In  the  next,  he  anfwers  two  geographical  queftions; 
one  concerning  Troas,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and 
Epiftles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  determines  to  be  the 
city  built  near  the  ancient  Ilium;  and  the  other  con- 
cerning the  dead  fea,  of  which  he  gives  the  fame  ac- 
count with  other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  Of  the  anfwers  of  the  oracle  of 
dpollo,  at  Delpbos,  to  Crcefus  king  of  Lydia.  In 
this  tract  nothing  deferves  notice,  more  than  that 
Browne  confiders  the  oracles  as  evidently  and  in- 
dubitably fupernatural,  and  founds  all  his  difquifi- 
tion  upon  that  poftulate.  He  wonders  why  the 
phyfiologifts  of  old,  having  fuch  means  of  inftruc- 
tion,  did  not  enquire  into  the  fecrets  of  nature : 
But  judicioufly  concludes,  that  fuch  queftions  would 
probably  have  been  vain ;  <c  for  in  matters  cognofci- 
"  ble,  and  formed  for  our  difquifition,  our  induftry 
"  muft  be  our  oracle,  and  reafon  our  Apollo." 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  A  prophecy  concerning 
the  future  ft  ate  of  feveral  nations  ;  in  which  Browne 
plainly  difcovers  his  expectation  to  be  the  fame  with, 
that  entertained  lately  with  more  confidence  by  Dr. 
Berkeley,  "  that  America  will  be  the  feat  of  the  fifth 
"  empire :"  and  Mufeum  daitfum,  five  Bibliotbeca 
abjcondita ;  in  which  the  author  amufes  himfelf  with 
imagining  the  exiftence  of  books  and  curiofities,  ei- 
ther never  in  being,  or  irrecoverably  loft. 

Thefe  pieces  I  have  recounted  as  they  are  ranged 

in  Tenifon's  collection,  becaufe  the  editor  has  given 
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no  account  of  the  time  at  which  any  of  them  were 
written.  Some  of  them  are  of  little  value,  more 
than  as  they  gratify  the  mind  with  the  pi6lure  of  a 
great  fcholar,  turning  his  learning  into  amufement; 
or  fhew  upon  how  great  a  variety  of  enquiries  the 
fame  mind  has  been  fuccefsfully  employed. 

The  other  collection  of  his  pofthumous  pieces, 
publifhed  in  octavo,  London  1722,  contains  Reper- 
torium  j  or  fome  account  of  the  tombs  and  monuments 
in  the  cathedral  of  Norwich ;  where,  as  Tenifon  ob- 
ferves,  there  is  not  matter  proportionate  to  the  fkill 
of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are,  "  Anfvvers  to  Sir  William 
"  Dugdale's  enquiries  about  the  fens;  a  letter  con- 
<{  cerning  Ireland  j  another  relating  to  urns  newly 
<f  difcoveredj  fome  fhort  ftrictures  on  different  fub- 
"  je6ts  j  and  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  death  of  his 
"  intimate  friend,"  publilhed  fmgly  by  the  author's 
fon  in  1690. 

There  is  inferted,  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica, 
"  a  letter  containing  inftruftions  for  the  ftudy  of 
"  phyfick  ;"  which,  with  the  effays  here  offered  to 
the  publick,  completes  the  works  of  Dr.  Browne. 

To  the  life  of  this  learned  man,  there  remains 
little  to  be  added,  but  that  in  1665  he  was  chofen 
honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  as  a 
man,  "  Virtute  et  literis  ornatifTimus ; — eminently 
"  embellifhed  with  literature  and  virtue :"  and,  in 
1671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  Charles  II.  a  prince,  who,  with  many 
frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  fkill  to  difcover  excel- 
lence, and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  fuch  honorary 
diftinftions  at  leaft  as  coft  him  nothing,  yet,  con- 
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ferred  by  a  king  fo  judicious  and  fo  much  beloved, 
had  the  power  of  giving  merit  new  luftre  and  greater 
popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  till  in  his 
feventy-fixth  year  he  was  feized  with  a  colick,  which, 
after  having  tortured  him  about  a  week,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  at  Norwich,  on  his  birth-day,  October  19, 
1682*.  Some  of  his  laft  words  were  exprefiions  of 
fubmiffion  to  the  will  of  God,  and  fearleilhefs  of 
death. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  Man- 
croft,  in  Norwich,  with  this  infcription  on  a  mural 
monument,  placed  on  the  fouth  pillar  of  the  altar : 

M.  S. 
Hie  fitus  eft  THOMAS  BROWNE,  M.  D. 

Et  miles. 

Anno  1605,  Londini  natus ; 

Generofa  familia  apud  Upton 

In  agro  Ceftrienfi  oriundus. 

Schola  primum  Wintonienfi,  poftea 

In  Coll.  Pembr. 
Apud  Oxonienfes  bonis  literis 

Haud  leviter  imbutus ; 

In  urbe  hac  Nordovicenfi  medicinam 

Arte  egregia,  &  fadici  fuccefTu  profefllis  5 

Scriptis  quibus  tituli,  RELIGIO  MEDICI 

ET  PSEUDODOXIA  EPIDEMICA  aliifque 

Per  orbem  notiffimus. 
Vir  prudentifiimus,  integerrimus,  dofliffimus ; 

Obiit  Oftob.  19,  1682. 
Pie  pofuit  mceftiffima  conjux 

Da.  Doroth.  Br. 
*  Browne's  remains.    Whitefoot. 

Near 
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Near  the  foot  of  this  pillar 

Lies  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  kt.  and  doctor  in  phyfick, 
Author  of  Religio  Medici,  and  other  learned  books, 

Who  practifed  phyttck  in  this  city  46  years, 
And  died  Oct.  1682,  in  the  yyth  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  whom, 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  bin  his  affectionate 

Wife  47  years,  caufed  this  monument  to  be 

Erected. 

Befides  his  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a  fon 
and  three  daughters.  Of  the  daughters  nothing  very 
remarkable  is  known  ;  but  his  fon,  Edward  Browne* 
requires  a  particular  mention. 

He  was  born  about  the  year  1642;  and,  after 
having  patted  through  the  clattes  of  the  fchool  at 
Norwich,  became  bachelor  of  phyfick  at  Cam- 
bridge j  and,  afterwards  removing  to  Merton-Col- 
lege  in  Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the  fame  de- 
gree, and  afterwards  made  a  doctor.  In  1668  he 
vifited  part  of  Germany  j  and  in  the  year  following 
made  a  wider  excurfion  into  Auftria,  Hungary,  and 
Theflaly;  where  the  Turkifh  fultan  then  kept  his 
court  at  Larifla.  He  afterwards  patted  through  Italy. 
His  Ikill  in  natural  hiftory  made  him  particularly 
attentive  to  mines  and  metallurgy.  Upon  his  return 
he  publifhed  an  account  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  had  patted  j  which  I  have  heard  commend- 
ed by  a  learned  traveller,  who  has  vifited  many  places 
after  him,  as  written  with  fcrupulous  and  exact  vera- 
city, fuch  as  is  fcarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  book 
of  the  fame  kind.  But  whatever  it  may  contribute  to 
the  inftruction  of  a  naturalift,  I  cannot  recommend  it 
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as  likely  to  give  much  pleafure  to  common  readers ; 
for  whether  it  be  that  the  world  is  very  uniform,  and 
therefore  he  who  is  refolved  to  adhere  to  truth  will 
have  few  novelties  to  relate ;  or  that  Dr.  Browne 
was,  by  the  train  of  his  ftudies,  led  to  enquire  moft 
after  thofe  things  by  which  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind is  little  affected  j  a  great  part  of  his  book  feems 
to  contain  very  unimportant  accounts  of  his  pafiage 
from  one  place  where  he  faw  Iittle4  to  another  where 
he  faw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practifed  phyfick  in  London ; 
was  made  phyfician  firft  to  Charles  II.  and  after- 
wards, in  1682,  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital. 
About  the  fame  time  he  joined  his  name  to  thofe  of 
many  other  eminent  men,  in  <£  a  tranflation  of  Plu- 
<{  tarch's  lives."  He  was  firft  cenfor,  then  elect, 
and  treafurer  of  the  college  of  phyficians ;  of  which 
in  1705  he  was  chofen  prefident,  and  held  his  office 
till  in  1708  he  died  in  a  degree  of  eftimation  fuitable 
to  a  man  fo  varioufly  accomplifhed,  that  king  Charles 
had  honoured  him  with  this  panegyrick,  that  <c  he 
ec  was  as  learned  as  any  of  the  college,  and  as  well- 
"  bred  as  any  of  the  court." 

Of  every  great  and  eminent  character,  part  breaks 
forth  into  publick  view,  and  part  lies  hid  in  domef- 
tick  privacy.  Thefe  qualities,  which  have  been  ex- 
erted in  any  known  and  lading  performances,  may, 
at  any  diftance  of  time,  be  traced  and  eftimated ;  but 
filent  excellencies  are  foon  forgotten ;  and  thofe  mi- 
nute peculiarities  which  difcriminate  every  man  from 
all  others,  if  they  are  not  recorded  by  thofe  whom 
perfonal  knowledge  enables  to  obferve  them,  are  irre- 
coverably loft.  This  mutilation  of  character  muft 
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have  happened,  among  many  others,  to  fir  Thomas 
Browne,  had  it  not  been  delineated  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Whitefoot,  "  who  efteemed  it  an  efpecial  favour  of 
<s  Providence,  to  have  had  a  particular  acquaintance 
(f  with  him  for  two  thirds  of  his  life."  Part  of  his 
obfervations  I  fhall  therefore  copy. 

"  For  a  character  of  his  perfon,  his  complexion  and 
"  hair  was  anfwerable  to  his  name ;  his  ftature  was 
<f  moderate,  and  habit  of  body  neither  fat  nor  lean, 
"  but 


"  In  his  habit  of  cloathing,  he  had  an  averfion  to 
"  all  finery,  and  affected  plainnefs,  both  in  the  fa- 
"  fhion  and  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  cloke,  or 
<e  boots,  when  few  others  did.  He  kept  himfelf 
<c  always  very  warm,  and  thought  it  mod  fafe  fo  to 
fc  do,  though  he  never  loaded  himfclf  with  fuch  a 
<e  multitude  of  garments,  as  Suetonius  reports  of 
"  Auguftus,  enough  to  cloath  a  good  family. 

"  The  horizon  of  his  underftanding  was  much 
"  larger  than  the  hemifphere  of  the  world  :  all  that 
<f  was  vifible  in  the  heavens  he  comprehended  fo 
"  well,  that  few  that  are  under  them  knew  fo  much : 
"  he  could  tell  the  number  of  the  vifible  ftars  in  his 
<e  horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  that  had 
ce  any ;  and  of  the  earth  he  had  fuch  a  minute  and 
"  exact  geographical  knowledge,  as  if  he  had  been 
"  by  Divine  Providence  ordained  lurveyor-general 
"  of  the  whole  terreftrial  orb,  and  its  products,  mi- 
"  nerals,  plants,  and  animals.  He  was  fo  curious  a 
"  botanift,  that,  befides  the  fpecifical  diftinctions,  he 
<f  made  nice  and  elaborate  obfervations,  equally  ufe- 
"  ful  as  entertaining. 

U  4  «  His 
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<f  His  memory,  though  not  fo  eminent  as  that  of 
Cf  Seneca  or  Scaliger,  was  capacious  and  tenacious, 
"  infomuch  as  he  remembered  all  that  was  remark- 
"  able  in  any  book  that  he  had  read ;  and  not  only 
"  knew  all  perfons  again  that  he  had  ever  feen  at 
"  any  diftance  of  time,  but  remembered  the  circum- 
<(  fiances  of  their  bodies,  and  their  particular  dif- 
"  courfes  and  fpeeches. 

cc  In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  every  thing 
Cf  that  was  acute  and  pungent :  he  had  read  moft  of 
"  the  hiftorians,  ancient  and  modern,  wherein  his 
*c  obfervations  were  fingular,  not  taken  notice  of  by 
"  common  readers  j  he  was  excellent  company  when 
<e  he  was  at  leifure,  and  expreffed  more  light  than 
*f  heat  in  the  temper  of  his  brain. 

"  He  had  no  defpotical  power  over  his  affections 
"  and  paflions  (that  was  a  privilege  of  original  per- 
"  fedtion,  forfeited  by  the  neglect  of  the  ufe  of  it), 
<r  but  as  large  a  political  power  over  them,  as  any 
"  ftoick,  or  man  of  his  time,  whereof  he  gave  fo 
"  great  experiment,  that  he  hath  very  rarely  been 
"  known, to  have  been  overcome  with  any  of  them. 
"  The  ftrongeft  that  were  found  in  him,  both  of  the 
"  irafcible  and  concupifcible,  were  under  the  con- 
*{  troul  of  his  reafon.  Of  admiration,  which  is  one 
tc  of  them,  being  the  only  product,  either  of  igno- 
"  ranee,  or  uncommon  knowledge,  he  had  more  and 
<c  lefs  than  other  men,  upon  the  fame  account  of  his 
"  knowing  more  than  others  j  fo  that  though  he  met 
"  with  many  rarities,  he  admired  them  not  fo  much 
<f  as  others  do. 

"  He  was  never  feen  to  be  tranfported  with 
*f  mirth,  or  dejected  with  fadnefs ;  always  chearful, 
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<c  but  rarely  merry,  at  any  fenfible  rate ;  feldom 
ec  heard  to  break  a  jeft  j  and,  when  he  did,  he  would 
<f  be  apt  to  blufh  at  the  levity  of  it :  his  gravity  was 
<f  natural,  without  affectation. 

"  His  modefty  was  vifible  in  a  natural  habitual 
"  bluflb,  which  was  increafed  upon  the  leaft  occafion, 
"  and  oft  difcovered  without  any  obfervable  caufe. 

"  They  that  knew  no  more  of  him  than  by  the 
te  brifknefs  of  his  writings,  found  themfelves  deceived 
"  in  their  expectation,  when  they  came  in  his  com- 
*f  pany,  noting  the  gravity  and  fobriety  of  his  afpecT: 
"  and  converfation ;  fo  free  from  loquacity,  or  much 
"  talkativenefs,  that  he  was  fomething  difficult  to 
"  be  engaged  in  any  difcourfe  j  though,  when  he  was 
"  fo,  it  was  always  fingular,  and  never  trite  or  vul- 
<{  gar.  Parfimonious  in  nothing  but  his  time, 
"  whereof  he  made  as  much  improvement,  with  as 
<c  little  lofs  as  any  man  in  it :  when  he  had  any  to 
"  fpare  from  his  drudging  practice,  he  was  fcarce 
"  patient  of  any  diverfion  from  his  ftudy ;  fo  impa- 
<e  tient  of  floth  and  idlenefs,  that  he  would  fay,  he 
"  could  not  do  nothing. 

<f  Sir  Thomas  underftood  moft  of  the  European 
<e  languages ;  viz.  all  that  are  in  Hutter's  Bible, 
"  which  he  made  ufe  of.  The  Latin  and  Greek  he 
"  underftood  critically  -,  .  the  Oriental  languages, 
"  which  never  were  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the 
<c  world,  he  thought  the  ufe  of  them  would  not 
"  anfwer  the  time  and  pains  of  learning  them  j  yet 
"  had  fo  great  a  veneration  for  the  matrix  of  them, 
"  viz.  the  Hebrew,  confecrated  to  the  oracles  of 
"  God,  that  he  was  not  content  to  be  totally  igno- 
*f  rant  of  it ;  though  very  little  of  his  fcience  is  to  be 
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"  found  in  any  books  of  that  primitive  language. 
*'  And  though  much  is  faid  to  be  written  in  the 
"  derivative  idioms  of  that  tongue,  elpecially  the 
"  Arabick,  yet  he  was  fatisfied  with  the  tranflations, 
"  wherein  he  found  nothing  admirable. 

"  In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  fame  mind 
"  which  he  had  declared  in  his  firft  book,  written 
tf  when  he  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  Religio  Medici, 
"  wherein  he  fully  affented  to  that  of  the  church  of 
"  England,  preferring  it  before  any  in  the  world,  as 
"  did  the  learned  Grotius.  He  attended  the  publick 
"  fervice  very  conftantly,  when  he  was  not  with-held 
"  by  his  practice;  never  miffed  the  facrament  in  his 
"  parifh,  if  he  were  in  town  j  read  the  beft  Englifh 
"  fermons  he  could  hear  of,  with  liberal  applaufe ; 
"  and  delighted  not  in  controverfies.  In  his  laft 
"  ficknefs,  wherein  he  continued  about  a  week's 
"  time,  enduring  great  pain  of  the  colick,  befides 
"  a  continual  fever,  with  as  much  patience  as  hath 
"  been  feen  in  any  man,  without  any  pretence  of 
"  Stoical  apathy,  animofity,  or  vanity  of  not  being 
"  concerned  thereat,  or  fuffering  no  impeachment 
<f  of  happinefs — Nihil  agis>  dolor. 

"  His  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Chnftian 
"  philofcphy,  and  a  found  faith  of  God's  providence, 
<f  and  a  meek  and  holy  fubmiflion  thereunto,  which 
"  he  exprefled  in  few  words.  I  vifited  him  near  his 
ff  end,  when  he  had  not  flrength  to  hear  or  fpeak 
<c  much;  the  laft  words  which  I  heard  from  him 
"  were,  befides  fome  expreffions  of  dearnefs,  that 
"  he  did  freely  fubmit  to  the  will  of  God,  being 
<f  without  fear :  he  had  often  triumphed  over  the 
"  king  of  terrors  in  others,  and  given  many  repulfes 
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"  in  the  defence  of  patients;  but,  when  his  own  turn 
"  came,  he  fubmitted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and  re- 
<c  ligious  courage. 

"  He  might  have  made  good  the  old  faying  of 
"  Dal  Galenus  opesy  had  he  lived  in  a  place  that 
"  could  have  afforded  it.  But  his  indulgence  and 
"  liberality  to  his  children,  efpecially  in  their  travels, 
(t  two  of  his  fons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  of  his 
<c  daughters  in  France,  fpent  him  more  than  a  little. 
"  He  was  liberal  in  his  houfe-entertainments  and  in 
"  his  charity  j  he  left  a  comfortable,  but  no  great 
"  eftate,  both  to  his  lady  and  children,  gained  by 
"  his  own  induftry. 

"  Such  was  his  fagacity  and  knowledge  of  all  hif- 
ct  tory,  ancient  and  modern,  and  his  obfervations 
Cf  thereupon  fo  fingular,  that  it  hath  been  faid,  by 
"  them  that  knew  him  beft,  that  if  his  profeffion, 
<f  and  place  of  abode,  would  have  fuited  his  abi- 
"  lity,  he  would  have  made  an  extraordinary  man 
"  for  the  privy-council,  not  much  inferior  to  the 
<f  famous  Padre  Paulo,  the  late  oracle  of  the  Veni- 
"  tian  ftate. 

cc  Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  fon  of  a  pro- 
<(  phet,  yet  in  that  faculty  which  comes  neareft  it  he 
t(  excelled,  i.  e.  the  flochaflick,  wherein  he  was 
"  feldom  miftaken,  as  to  future  events,  as  well  pub- 
<e  lick  as  private ;  but  not  apt  to  difcover  any  pre- 
<e  fages  or  fuperftition." 

It  is  obfervable,  that  he  who  in  his  earlier  years  had 
read  all  the  books  againft  religion,  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  averfe  from  controverfies.  To  play 
with  important  truths,  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  efta- 
blifhed  tenets,  to  fubtilize  objections,  and  elude 
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proof,  is  too  often  the  fport  of  youthful  vanity,  of 
•which  maturer  experience  commonly  repents.  There 
is  a  time  when  every  man  is  weary  of  raifing  difficul- 
ties only  to  talk  himfelf  with  the  folution,  and  defires 
to  enjoy  truth  without  the  labour  or  hazard  of  con- 
teft.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of  en- 
countering thefe  troublefome  irruptions  of  fcepticifm, 
with  which  inquifitive  minds  are  frequently  harafied, 
than  that  which  Browne  declares  himfelf  to  have 
taken :  Cf  If  there  arife  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do 
"  forget  them  -,  or  at  leaft  defer  them,  till  my  better 
<c  fettled  judgment,  and  more  manly  reafon,  be 
"  able  to  refolve  them :  for  I  perceive,  every  man's 
"  reafon  is  his  bed  Oedipus,  and  will,  upon  a  reafon- 
"  able  truce,  find  a  way  to  loofe  thofe  bonds,  where- 
"  with  the  fubtildes  of  error  have  enchained  our  more 
<f  flexible  and  tender  judgments." 

The  foregoing  character  may  be  confirmed  and 
enlarged  by  many  pafTages  in  the  Religio  Medici ; 
in  which  it  appears,  from  Whitefoot's  teftimony,  that 
the  author,  though  no  very  fparing  panegyrift  of 
himfelf,  has  not  exceeded  the  truth,  with  refpect  to 
his  attainments  or  vifible  qualities. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  interior  and  fecret  virtues, 
which  a  man  may  fometimes  have  without  the  know- 
ledge of  others ;  and  may  fometimes  aflume  to  him- 
felf, without  fufficient  reafons  for  his  opinion.  It  is 
charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr.  Watts,  as  an  inftance 
of  arrogant  temerity,  that,  after  a  long  detail  of  his 
attainments,  he  declares  himfelf  to  have  efcaped 
"  the  firft  and  father- fin  of  pride."  A  perufal  of 
the  Religio  Medici  will  not  much  contribute  to  pro- 
duce a  belief  of  the  author's  exemption  from  this 

father- 
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Father-fin :  pride  is  a  vice,  which  pride  itfelf  inclines 
every  man  to  find  in  others,  and  to  overlook  in 
himfelf. 

As  eafily  may  we  be  miftaken  in  eftimating  our 
Own  courage,  as  our  own  humility;  and  therefore, 
when  Browne  fhews  himfelf  perfuaded,  that  "  he 
"  could  lofe  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or  with  a  few 
<c  groans  be  quartered  to  pieces,"  I  am  not  fure 
that  he  felt  in  himfelf  any  uncommon  powers  of  en- 
durance; or,  indeed,  any  thing  more  than  a  fud- 
den  effervefcence  of  imagination,  which,  uncertain 
and  involuntary  as  it  is,  he  miftook  for  fettled  re- 
folution. 

"  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a 
"  noble  way  feared  the  face  of  death  lefs  than  him- 
"  felf ;"  he  might  likewife  believe  at  a  very  eafy 
expence,  while  death  was  yet  at  a  diftance;  but 
the  time  will  come  to  every  human  being,  when 
it  muft  be  known  how  well  he  can  bear  to  die; 
and  it  has  appeared  that  our  author's  fortitude  did  not 
defert  him  in  the  great  hour  of  trial. 

It  was  obferved  by  fome  of  the  remarkers  on  the 
Religio  Medici,  that  "  the  author  was  yet  alive,  and 
"  might  grow  worfe  as  well  as  better;"  it  is  there- 
fore happy,  that  this  fufpicion  can  be  obviated  by  a 
teftimony  given  to  the  continuance  of  his  virtue,  at 
a  time  when  death  had  fet  him  free  from  danger  of 
change,  and  his  panegyrift  from  temptation  to  flat- 
tery. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  praifes  of  others,  but  on  his 
own  writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  efteem 
of  pofterity ;  of  which  he  will  not  eafily  be  de- 
prived while  learning  fhall  have  any  reverence  among 
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men :  for  there  is  no  fcience  in  which  he  does  not 
difcover  fome  fkill  j  and  fcarce  any  kind  of  know- 
ledge, profane  or  facred,  abftrufe  or  elegant,  which 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  plenitude  of 
ideas,  fometimes  obftruft  the  tendency  of  his  rea- 
foning,  and  the  clearnefs  of  his  decifions :  on  what- 
ever fubjedt  he  employed  his  mind,  there  ftarted  up 
immediately  fo  many  images  before  him,  that  he 
loft  one  by  grafping  another.  His  memory  fupplied 
him  with  fo  many  illuftrations,  parallel  or  dependent 
notions,  that  he  was  always  ftarting  into  collateral 
confiderations :  but  the  fpirit  and  vigour  of  his  pur- 
fuit  always  gives  delight  j  and  the  reader  follows  him, 
without  reluctance,  through  his  mazes,  in  themfelves 
flowery  and  pleafing,  and  ending  at  the  point  ori- 
ginally in  view. 

"  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults, 
"  magn*e  virtutes  nee  minor  a  vitiat  is  the  poefy,"  fays 
our  author,  fc  of  the  bed  natures."  This  poefy  may 
be  properly  applied  to  the  ftyle  of  Browne:  it  is  vi- 
gorous, but  rugged  j  it  is  learned,  but  pedantick  j  it 
is  deep,  but  obfcure;  it  ftrikes,  but  does  not  pleafe; 
it  commands,  but  does  not  allure :  his  tropes  are 
harfh,  and  his  combinations  uncouth.  He  fell  into 
an  age  in  which  our  language  began  to  lofe  the  (la- 
bility which  it  had  obtained  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth; 
and  was  confidered  by  every  writer  as  a  fubjecl:  on 
which  he  might  try  his  plaftick  (kill,  by  moulding  it 
according  to  his  own  fancy.  Milton  in  confequence 
of  this  encroaching  licence,  began  to  introduce  the 
Latin  idiom  :  and  Browne,  though  he  gave  lefs  dif- 
turbance  to  our  ftruitures  in  phrafeology,  yet  poured 
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in  a  multitude  of  exotick  words;  many,  indeed,  ufe- 
ful  and  fignificant,  which,  if  rejected,  muft  be  fup- 
plied  by  circumlocution,  fuch  as  commenfality  for  the 
flate  of  many  living  at  the  fame  table ;  but  many 
fuperfluous,  as  z-paralogical  for  an  unreafonable  doubt; 
and  fome  fo  obfcure,  that  they  conceal  his  mean- 
ing rather  than  explain  it,  as  arthritical  analogies 
for  parts  that  ferve  fome  animals  in  the  place  of 
joints. 

His  ftyle  is,  indeed,  a  tiflue  of  many  languages ;  a 
mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  brought  together 
from  diftant  regions,  with  terms  originally  appropri- 
ated to  one  art,  and  drawn  by  violence  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  another.  He  muft  however  be  confefled  to 
have  augmented  our  philofophical  diction  j  and  in 
defence  of  his  uncommon  words  and  expreffions,  we 
muft  confider,  that  he  had  uncommon  fentiments, 
and  was  not  content  to  exprefs  in  many  words  that 
idea  for  which  any  language  could  fupply  a  fingle 
term. 

But  his  innovations  are  fomecimes  pleafmg,  and 
his  temerities  happy  :  he  has  many  ver&a  ardentia, 
forcible  exprefiions,  which  he  would  never  have 
found,  but  by  venturing  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  pro- 
priety ;  and  flights  which  would  never  have  been 
reached,  but  by  one  who  had  very  little  fear  of  the 
fhame  of  falling. 

There  remains  yet  an  objection  againft  the  writings 
of  Browne,  more  formidable  than  the  animadverfions 
of  cridcifm.  There  are  paffages  from  which  fome 
have  taken  occafion  to  rank  him  among  deifts,  and 
others  among  atheifts.  It  would  be  difficult  to  guefs 
how  any  fuch  conclufion  Ihould  be  formed,  had  not 
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experience  fhewn  that  there  are  two  forts  of  men 
willing  to  enlarge  the  catalogue  of  infidels. 

It  has  been  long  obferved,  that  an  atheift  has  no 
juft  reafon  for  endeavouring  converfions ;  and  yet 
none  harafs  thofe  minds  which  they  can  influence, 
with  more  importunity  of  folicitation  to  adopt  their 
opinions.  In  proportion  as  they  doubt  the  truth  of 
their  own  doctrines,  they  are  defirous  to  gain  the  at- 
teftation  of  another  underftanding;  and  induftrioufly 
labour  to  win  a  profelyte,  and  eagerly  catch  at  the 
flighted  pretence  to  dignify  their  feel;  with  a  celebrated 
name*. 

The  others  become  friends  to  infidelity  only  by  un- 
fkilful  hoftility ;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cautious 
converfation,  and  religious  afperity.  Among  thefe, 
it  is  too  frequently  the  practice,  to  make  in  their  heat 
conceffions  to  atheifm,  or  deifm,  which  their  moft 
confident  advocates  had  never  dared  to  claim,  or  to 
hope.  A  fally  of  levity,  an  idle  paradox,  an  in- 
decent jeft,  an  unfeafonable  objection,  are  fufficient 
in  the  opinion  of  thefe  men,  to  efface  a  name  from 
the  lifts  of  Chriftianity,  to  exclude  a  foul  from  ever- 
lafting  life.  Such  men  are  fo  watchful  to  cenfure, 
that  they  have  feldom  much  care  to  look  for  favour- 
able interpretations  of  ambiguities,  to  let  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  life  againft  fingle  failures,  or  to  know 
how  foon  any  flip  of  inadvertency  has  been  expiated 
by  forrow  and  retraction;  but  let  fly  their  fulmina- 
tions,  without  mercy  or  prudence,  againft  flight  of- 

*  Therefore  no  Hereticks  define  to  fpread 
Their  wild  opinions  like  thefe  Epicures. 
For  fo  their  ftaggering  thoughts  are  computed, 
And  other  men's  affent  their  doubt  allures.  DA  VIES. 
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fences  or  cafual  temerities,  againft  crimes  never  com- 
mitted, or  immediately  repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.  He 
is  endeavouring  to  fupply,  by  authority,  the  defi- 
ciency of  his  arguments ;  and  to  make  his  caufe  lefs 
invidious,  by  fhewing  numbers  on  his  fide :  he  will, 
therefore,  not  change  his  conduit,  till  he  reforms  his 
principles.  But  the  zealot  fhould  recollect,  that  he 
is  labouring,  by  this  frequency  of  excommunication, 
againft  his  own  caufe ;  and  voluntarily  adding  ftrength 
to  the  enemies  of  truth.  It  muft  always  be  the  con- 
dition of  a  great  part  of  mankind  to  reject  and  em- 
brace tenets  upon  the  authority  of  thofe  whom  they 
think  wifer  than  themfelves ;  and,  therefore,  the  ad- 
dition of  every  name  to  infidelity  in  fome  degree 
invalidates  that  argument  upon  which  the  religion  of 
multitudes  is  neceiTarily  founded. 

Men  may  differ  from  each  other  in  many  religious 
opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  efifentials  of 
Chriftianity ;  men  may  fometimes  eagerly  difpute, 
and  yet  not  differ  much  from  one  another:  the 
rigorous  perfecutors  of  error  fhould,  therefore,  en- 
lighten their  zeal  with  knowledge,  and  temper  their 
orthodoxy  with  charity;  that  charity,  without  which 
orthodoxy  is  vain ;  charity  that  "  thinketh  no 
"  evil,"  but  "  hopeth  all  things,"  and  "  endureth 
"  all  things." 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among  the 
contemners  of  religion,  by  the  fury  of  its  friends,  or 
the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no  difficult  tafk  to 
replace  him  among  the  moft  zealous  profelTors  of 
Chriftianity.  He  may,  perhaps,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  imagination,  have  hazarded  an  expreffion,  which, 
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a  mind  intent  upon  faults  may  interpret  into  herefy, 
if  confidered  apart  from  the  reft  of  his  difcourfe ;  but 
a  phrafe  is  not  to  be  oppofed  to  volumes  :  there  is 
fcarcely  a  writer  to  be  found,  whofe  profeflion  was 
not  divinity,  that  has  fo  frequently  teftified  his  belief 
of  the  facred  writings,  has  appealed  to  them  with 
fuch  unlimited  fubmiflion,  or  mentioned  them  with 
fuch  invaried  reverence. 

It  is,  indeed,  fomewhat  wonderful,  that  he  fhould 
be  placed  without  the  pale  of  Chriftianity,  who  de- 
clares, that  "  he  afTumes  the  honourable  ftyle  of  a 
"  Chriftian,"  not  becaufe  it  is  "  the  religion  of  his 
"  country,"  but  becaufe  "  having  in  his  riper  years 
"  and  confirmed  judgment  feen  and  examined  all,  he 
"  finds  himfelf  obliged,  by  the  principles  of  grace, 
"  and  the  law  of  his  own  reafon,  to  embrace  no 
<c  other  name  but  this :"  who,  to  fpecify  his  perfua- 
fion  yet  more,  tells  us,  that  "  he  is  of  the  Reformed 
"  religion;  of  the  fame  belief  our  Saviour  taught, 
"  the  apoftles  difleminated,  the  fathers  authorized, 
"  and  the  martyrs  confirmed :"  who,  though  <f  para- 
"  doxical  in  philofophy,  loves  in  divinity  to  keep 
"  the  beaten  road ;  and  pleafes  himfelf  that  he  has  no 
"  taint  of  herefy,  fchifm,  or  error  :'*  to  whom, 
"  where  the  Scripture  is  filent,  the  Church  is  a  text ; 
«f  where  that  fpeaks,  'tis  but  a  comments"  and 
who  ufes  not  "  the  dictates  of  his  own  reafon, 
"  but  where  there  is  a  joint  filence  of  both :  who 
"  blefies  himfelf,  that  he  lived  not  in  the  days  of 
<c  miracles,  when  faith  had  been  thruft  upon  him ; 
"  but  enjoys  that  greater  bleffing,  pronounced  to  all 
"  that  believe  and  faw  not."  He  cannot  furely  be 
charged  with  a  defect  of  faith,  who  "  believes  that 
a  f(  our 
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<e  our  Saviour  was  dead,  and  buried,  and  rofe  again, 
"  and  defires  to  fee  him  in  his  glory :"  and  who  af- 
firms, that  "  this  is  not  much  to  believe;"  that  "  we 
"  have  reafon  to  owe  this  faith  unto  hiftory;"  and 
that  "  they  only  had  the  advantage  of  a  bold  and 
"  noble  faith,  who  lived  before  his  coming;  and 
<f  upon  obfcure  prophecies  and  myftical  types,  could 
"  raife  a  belief."  Nor  can  contempt  of  the  pofidve 
and  ritual  parts  of  religion  be  imputed  to  him,  who 
doubts,  whether  a  good  man  would  refufe  a  poifoned 
euchariftj  and  <f  who  would  violate  his  own  arm, 
"  rather  than  a  church." 

The  opinions  of  every  man  muft  be  learned  from 
himfelf :  concerning  his  practice,  it  is  fafeft  to  truft 
the  evidence  of  others.  Where  thefe  teftimonies  con- 
cur, no  higher  degree  of  hiftorical  certainty  can  be 
obtained ;  and  they  apparently  concur  to  prove,  that 
Browne  was  a  zealous  adherent  to  the  faith  of  Chrift, 
that  he  lived  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  died  in 
confidence  of  his  mercy. 
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ROGER  ASCHAM  was  born  in  the  year 
1515,  at  Kirby  Wiike  (or  Kirby  Wicke),  a 
village  near  Northallerton  in  Yorkfhire,  of  a  family 
above  the  vulgar.  His  father  John  Afcham  was 
houfe-fteward  in  the  family  of  Scroop ;  and  in  that 
age,  when  the  different  orders  of  men  were  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  each  other,  and  the  manners  of 
gentlemen  were  regularly  formed  by  menial  fervices 
in  great  houfes,  lived  with  a  very  confpicuous  repu- 
tation. Margaret  Afcham,  his  wife,  is  faid  to  have 
been  allied  to  many  confiderable  families,  but  her 
maiden  name  is  not  recorded.  She  had  three  fons, 
of  whom  Roger  was  the  youngeft,  and  forne  daugh- 
ters ;  but  who  can  hope,  that  of  any  progeny  more 
than  one  fhall  deferve  to  be  mentioned  ?  They  lived 
married  fixty-feven  years,  and  at  laft  died  together 
almoft  on  the  fame  hour  of  the  fame  day. 

Roger  having  pafled  his  firft  years  under  the  care 
of  his  parents,  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  Antony 
Wingfield,  who  maintained  him,  and  committed  his 
education,  with  that  of  his  own  fons,  to  the  care  of 
one  Bond,  a  domeftic  tutor.  He  very  early  djfco- 

*  Firft  printed  before  his  Works  in  410. 
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vered  an  unufual  fondnefs  for  literature  by  an  eager 
perufal  of  Englifh  books ;  and  having  pafled  happily 
through  the  fcholaftick  rudiments,  was  put,  in  1530, 
by  his  patron  Wingfield,  to  St.  John's  college  in 
Cambridge. 

Afcham  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when  the 
laft  great  revolution  of  the  intellectual  world  was 
filling  every  academical  mind  with  ardour  or  anxiety. 
The  deftruction  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire  had 
driven  the  Greeks  with  their  language  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  Europe,  the  art  of  printing  had  made 
the  books  eafily  attainable,  and  Greek  now  began  to 
be  taught  in  England.  The  doctrines  of  Luther  had 
already  filled  all  the  nations  of  the  Romifh  commu- 
nion with  controverfy  and  diflention.  New  ftudies  of 
literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion,  found  employ- 
ment for  all  who  were  defirous  of  truth,  or  ambitious 
of  fame.  Learning  was  at  that  time  profecuted  with 
that  eagernefs  and  perfeverance  which  in  this  age  of 
indifference  and  difiipation  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
To  teach  or  to  learn,  was  at  once  the  bufinefs  and 
the  pleafure  of  the  academical  life  ;  and  an  emulation 
of  ftudy  was  raifed  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  to  which 
even  the  prefent  age  perhaps  owes  many  advantages, 
without  remembering  or  knowing  its  benefactors. 

Afcham  foon  refolved  to  unite  himfelf  to  thofe 
who  were  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and, 
immediately  upon  his  admifllon  into  the  college,  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  Greek.  Thofe  who 
were  zealous  for  the  new  learning,  were  often  no 
great  friends  to  the  old  religion  ;  and  Afcham,  as  he 
became  a  Grecian,  became  a  Proteftant.  The  Reform- 
ation was  not  yet  begun,  difaffection  to  Popery  was 
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confidered  as  a  crime  juftly  punifhed  by  exclufion 
from  favour  and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openly 
profeflfed,  though  fuperftition  was  gradually  lofing  its 
hold  upon  the  publick.  The  ftudy  of  Greek  was 
reputable  enough,  and  Afcham  purfued  it  with  dili- 
gence and  fuccefs  equally  confpicuous.  He  thought 
a  language  might  be  moft  eafily  learned  by  teaching 
it ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  fome  proficiency  in 
Greek,  read  lectures,  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  to 
other  boys  who  were  defirous  of  inftruction.  His 
induftry  was  much  encouraged  by  Pember,  a  man  of 
great  eminence  at  that  time,  though  I  know  not  that 
he  has  left  any  monuments  behind  him,  but  what  the 
gratitude  of  his  friends  and  fcholars  has  beftowed. 
He  was  one  of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  applauded  Afcham's  lectures, 
aflfuring  him  in  a  letter,  of  which  Graunt  has  pre- 
ferved  an  extract,  that  he  would  gain  more  know- 
ledge by  explaining  one  of  yEfop's  fables  to  a  boy, 
than  by  hearing  one  of  Homer's  poems  explained  by 
another. 

Afcham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1534,  Fe- 
bruary 1 8,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  a  time 
of  life  at  which  it  is  more  common  now  to  enter  the 
univerfities  than  to  take  degrees,  but  which,  according 
to  the  modes  of  education  then  in  ufe,  had  nothing 
of  remarkable  prematurity.  On  the  23d  of  March 
following,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  college  j 
which  election  he  confidered  as  a  fecond  birth.  Dr. 
Metcalf  the  mafter  of  the  college,  a  man,  as  Afcham 
tells  us,  <f  meanly  learned  himfelf,  but  no  mean  en- 
"  courager  of  learning  in  others,"  clandeftinely  pro- 
moted his  election,  though  he  openly  feemed  firft  to 
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oppofe  it,  and  afterwards  to  cenfure  it,  becaufe  Af- 
cham  was  known  to  favour  the  new  opinions  j  and 
the  mafter  himfelf  was  accufed  of  giving  an  unjuft 
preference  to  the  Northern  men,  one  of  the  factions 
into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  before  we  could 
find  any  more  important  reafon  of  diflention,  than 
that  fome  were  born  on  the  Northern  and  fome  on 
the  Southern  fide  of  Trent.  Any  caufe  is  fufficient 
for  a  quarrel  j  and  the  zealots  of  the  North  and 
South  lived  long  in  fuch  animofity,  that  it  was 
thought  necefiary  at  Oxford  to  keep  them  guiet  by 
chufing  one  proctor  every  year  from  each. 

He  feems  to  have  been  hitherto  fupported  by  the 
bounty  of  Wingfield,  which  his  attainment  of  a  fel- 
lowfhip  now  freed  him  from  the  neceffity  of  receiv- 
ing. Dependence,  though  in  thofe  days  it  was  more 
common,  and  lefs  irkfome,  than  in  the  prefent  ftate 
of  things,  can  never  have  been  free  from  difcontent ; 
and  therefore  he  that  was  releafed  from  it  muft  al- 
ways have  rejoiced.  The  danger  is,  left  the  joy  of 
efcaping  from  the  patron  may  not  leave  fufficient 
memory  of  the  benefactor.  Of  this  forgetful nefs 
Afcham  cannot  be  accufed ;  for  he  is  recorded  to 
have  preferved  the  moft  grateful  and  affectionate  re- 
verence for  Wingfield,  and  to  have  never  grown 
weary  of  recounting  his  benefits. 

His  reputation  dill  increafed,  and  many  reforted 
to  his  chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  writers  explained. 
He  was  likewife  eminent  for  other  accomplifhments. 
By  the  advice  of  Pember,  he  had  learned  to  play  on 
mufical  inftruments,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 
excelled  in  the  mechanical  art  of  writing,  which  then 
began  to  be  cultivated  among  us,  and  in  which  we 
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now  furpafs  all  other  nations.  He  not  only  wrote 
his  pages  with  neatnefs,  but  embellifhed  them  with 
elegant  draughts  and  illuminations ;  an  art  at  that 
time  fo  highly  valued,  that  it  contributed  much  both 
to  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 

He  became  mafter  of  arts  in  March  1537,  in  his 
twenty-firft  year ;  and  then,  if  not  before,  com- 
menced tutor,  and  publickly  undertook  the  education 
of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one-and- twenty,  however 
accomplifhed  with  learning,  however  exalted  by  ge- 
nius, would  now  gain  little  reverence  or  obedience  j 
but  in  thofe  days  of  difcipline  and  regularity,  the 
authority  of  the  ftatutes  eafily  fupplied  that  of  the 
teacher ;  all  power  that  was  lawful  was  reverenced. 
Befides,  young  tutors  had  ftill  younger  pupils. 

Afcham  is  faid  to  have  courted  his  fcholars  to 
ftudy  by  every  incitement,  to  have  treated  them  with 
great  kindnefs,  and  to  have  taken  care  at  once  to  inftill 
learning  and  piety,  to  enlighten  their  minds,  and  to 
form  their  manners.  Many  of  his  fcholars  rofe  to 
great  eminence ;  and  among  them  William  Grindal 
was  fo  much  diftinguifhed,  that,  by  Cheke's  recom- 
mendation, he  was  called  to  court  as  a  proper  mafter 
of  languages  for  the  lady  Elizabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  eftablifhed  lecturer  of  Greek  j 
the  univerfity  therefore  appointed  Afcham  to  read  in 
the  open  fchools,  and  paid  him  out  of  the  publick 
purfe  an  honorary  ftipend,  fuch  as  was  then  reckoned 
fufficiently  liberal.  A  lecture  was  afterwards  founded 
by  king  Henry,  and  he  then  quitted  the  fchools,  but 
continued  to  explain  Greek  authors  in  his  own  col- 
lege. 

He 
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He  was  at  firft  an  opponent  of  the  new  pronun- 
ciation introduced,  or  rather  of  the  ancient  reftored, 
about  this  time  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  and  made  fome 
cautious  druggies  for  the  common  practice,  which 
the  credit  and  dignity  of  his  antagonists  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  defend  very  publickly,  or  with  much 
vehemence  :  nor  were  they  long  his  antagonifts  ;  for 
either  his  affection  for  their  merit,  or  his  conviction 
of  the  cogency  of  their  arguments,  foon  changed  his 
opinion  and  his  practice,  and  he  adhered  ever  after 
to  their  method  of  utterance. 

Of  this  controverfy  it  is  not  neceflary  to  give  a 
circumftantial  account  ;  fomething  of  it  may  be 
found  in  Strype's  Life  of  Smith,  and  fomething  in 
Baker's  Reflections  upon  Learning ;  it  is  fufficient 
to  remark  here,  that  Cheke's  pronunciation  was  that 
which  now  prevails  in  the  fchools  of  England.  Dif- 
quifitions  not  only  verbal,  but  merely  literal,  are  too 
minute  for  popular  narration. 

He  was  not  lefs  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin,  than 
as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  All  the  publick  letters  of  the 
univerfity  were  of  his  compofition  j  and  as  little  qua- 
lifications muft  often  bring  great  abilities  into  notice, 
he  was  recommended  to  this  honourable  employment 
not  lefs  by  the  neatnefs  of  his  hand,  than  the  elegance 
of  his  ftyle. 

However  great  was  his  learning,  he  was  not  always 
immured  in  his  chamber  j  but,  being  valetudinary, 
and  weak  of  body,  thought  it  neceflary  to  fpend 
many  hours  in  fuch  exercifes  as  might  bell  relieve 
him  after  the  fatigue  of  ftudy.  His  favourite  amufe- 
ment  was  archery,  in  which  he  Ipent,  or,  in  the 
opinion  of  others,  loft  fo  much  time,  that  thole 
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whom  either  his  faults  or  virtues  made  his  enemies, 
and  perhaps  fome  whofe  kindnefs  wifhed  him  always 
worthily  employed,  did  not  fcruple  to  cenliire  his 
practice,  as  unfuitable  to  a  man  profeffing  learning, 
and  perhaps  of  bad  example  in  a  place  of  education. 

To  free  himfelf  from  this  cenfure  was  one  of  the 
reafons  for  which  he  publifhed,  in  1 544,  his  "  Toxo- 
"  philus,  or  the  fchole  or  partitions  of  fhooting,"  in 
which  he  joins  the  praife  with  the  precepts  of  archery. 
He  defigned  not  only  to  teach  the  art  of  fliooting, 
but  to  give  an  example  of  didion  more  natural  and 
more  truly  Englifh  than  was  ufed  by  the  common 
writers  of  that  age,  whom  he  cenfures  for  mingling 
cxotick  terms  with  their  native  language,  and  of 
whom  he  complains,  that  they  were  made  authors, 
not  by  fkill  or  education,  but  by  arrogance  and  te- 
merity. 

He  has  not  failed  in  either  of  his  purpofes.  He 
has  fufficiently  vindicated  archery  as  an  innocent,  fa- 
lutary,  ufeful,  and  liberal  diverfion ;  and  if  his  pre- 
cepts are  of  no  great  ufe,  he  has  only  fhown,  by  one 
example  among  many,  how  little  the  hand  can  derive 
from  the  mind,  how  little  intelligence  can  conduce  to 
dexterity.  In  every  art,  practice  is  much  -,  in  arts 
manual,  pradlice  is  almoft  the  whole.  Precept  cun 
at  mofl  but  warn  againft  error,  it  can  never  beftow 
excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  fo  long  difufed,  that  mofl  Eng- 
liih  readers  have  forgotten  its  importance,  though  it 
was  the  weapon  by  which  we  gained  the  battle  of 
Agincourt,  a  weapon  which,  when  handled  by  Eng- 
lifh yeomen,  no  foreign  troops  were  able  to  refifl. 
We  were  not  only  abler  of  body  than  the  French, 

and 
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and  therefore  fuperior  in  the  ufe  of  arms,  which  are 
forcible  only  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  with  which 
they  are  handled,  but  the  national  practice  of  fhoot- 
ing  for  pleafure  or  for  prizes,  by  which  every  man 
was  inured  to  archery  from  his  infancy,  gave  us  infu- 
perable  advantage,  the  bow  requiring  more  practice 
to  Ikilful  ufe  than  any  other  inftrument  of  offence. 

Fire-arms  were  then  in  their  infancy ;  and  though 
battering-pieces  had  been  fome  time  in  ufe,  I  know 
not  whether  any  foldiers  were  armed  with  hand-guns 
when  the  "  Toxophilus"  was  firft  publifhed.  They 
were  foon  after  ufed  by  the  Spanifh  troops,  whom 
other  nations  made  hafte  to  imitate :  but  how  little 
they  could  yet  effect,  will  be  underftood  from  the 
account  given  by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Exer- 
"  cife  for  the  Norfolk  Militia." 

"  The  firft  mufkets  were  very  heavy,  and  could 
ee  not  be  fired  without  a  reft ;  they  had  match-locks, 
"  and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a  large 
"  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execution  at  a 
"  greater  diftance. 

"  The  mufketeers  on  a  march  carried  only  their 
*c  refts  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
"  mufkets  after  them,  for  which  they  were  allowed 
<c  great  additional  pay, 

"  They  were  very  flow  in  loading,  not  only  by 
"  reafon  of  the  unwieldinefs  of  the  pieces,  and  be- 
"  caufe  they  carried  the  powder  and  balls  feparate, 
"  but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjuft 
<c  the  match  ;  fo  that  their  fire  was  not  near  fo  brifk 
"  as  ours  is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  kind  of 
"  match-lock  mufket  came  into  ufe,  and  they  car- 
"  ried  their  ammunition  in  bandeliers,  which  were 

"  broad 
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"  broad  belts  that  came  over  the  fhoulder,  to  which 

"  were  hung  feveral  little  cafes  of  wood  covered  with 

\ 

<e  leather,  each  containing  a  charge  of  powder ;  the 
"  balls  they  carried  loofe  in  a  pouch  j  and  they  had 
"  alfo  a  priming-horn  hanging  by  their  fide. 

Cf  The  old  Engliih  writers  call  thofe  large  mufkets 
"  calivers  :  the  harquebuze  was  a  lighter  piece,  that 
"  could  be  fired  without  a  reft.  The  match-lock 
"  was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kind  of  tongs  in 
"  the  ferpentine  or  cock,  which,  by  pulling  the  trig- 
t(  ger,  was  brought  down  with  great  quicknefs  upon 
tc  the  priming  in  the  pan;  over  which  there  was  a 
"  fliding  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by  the  hand 
"  juft  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a  great  deal 
"  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the  match  pro- 
cf  perly  to  the  cock,  fo  as  to  come  down  exactly 
c{  true  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  afhes  from  the 
"  coal,  and  to  guard  the  pan  from  the  fparks  that 
"  fell  from  it.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  alfo  loft  in 
ef  taking  it  out  of  the  cock,  and  returning  it  between 
"  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  every  time  that  the 
<{  piece  was  fired;  and  wet  weather  often  rendered 
<c  the  matches  ufelefs." 

While  this  was  the  ftate  of  fire-arms,  and  this  ftate 
continued  among  us  to  the  civil  war  with  very  little 
improvement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  long-bow  was 
preferred  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  wrote  of  the 
choice  of  weapons  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
•when  the  ufe  of  the  bow  ftill  continued,  though  the 
mufket  was  gradually  prevailing.  Sir  John  Hay- 
ward,  a  writer  yet  later,  has,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Norman  kings,  endeavoured  to  evince  the  fuperiority 
of  the  archer  to  the  mufketeer  :  however,  in  the  long 

peace 
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peace  of  king  James,  the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten. 
Guns  have  from  that  time  been  the  weapons  of  the 
Englifh,  as  of  other  nations,  and,  as  they  are  now 
improved,  are  certainly  more  efficacious. 

Afcham  had  yet  another  reafon,  if  not  for  writing 
his  book,  at  lead  for  prefenting  it  to  king  Henry. 
England  was  not  then  what  it  may  be  .now  juftly 
termed,  the  capital  of  literature  ;  and  therefore  thofe 
who  afpired  to  fuperior  degrees  of  excellence, 
thought  it  necefTary  to  travel  into  other  countries. 
The  purfe  of  Afcham  was  not  equal  to  the  expence 
of  peregrination;  and  therefore  he  hoped  to  have  it 
augmented  by  a  penfion.  Nor  was  he  wholly  difap- 
pointed ;  for  the  king  rewarded  him  with  an  yearly 
payment  of  ten  pounds. 

A  penfion  of  ten  pounds  granted  by  a  king  of 
England  to  a  man  of  letters,  appears  to  modern 
readers  fo  contemptible  a  benefaction,  that  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  enquiry  what  might  be  its  value  at  that 
time,  and  how  much  Afcham  might  be  enriched  by 
it.  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  eftimation  of 
wealth  by  denominated  money;  the  precious  metals 
never  retain  long  the  fame  proportion  to  real  com- 
modities, and  the  fame  names  in  different  ages  do  not 
imply  the  fame  quantity  of  metal ;  fo  that  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  know  how  much  money  was  contained  in 
any  nominal  fum,  and  to  find  what  any  fuppofed 
quantity  of  gold  or  filver  would  purchafe;  both  which 
are  necefiary  to  the  commenfuration  of  money,  or 
the  adjuftment  of  proportion  between  the  fame  fums 
at  different  periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  king  Henry's  time  contained, 
as  now,  twenty  (hillings ;  and  therefore  it  fnuft  be 
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inquired  what  twenty  fhillings  could  perform.  Bread- 
corn  is  the  moft  certain  ftandard  of  the  necefiaries  of 
life.  Wheat  was  generally  fold  at  that  time  for  one 
Ihilling  the  bufhel :  if  therefore  we  take  five  fhillings 
the  bufhel  for  the  current  price,  ten  pounds  were 
equivalent  to  fifty.  But  here  is  danger  of  a  fallacy. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  wheat  was  the  general 
bread-corn  of  that  age;  and  if  rye,  barley,  or  oats, 
were  the  common  food,  and  wheat,  as  I  fufpect,  only 
a  delicacy,  the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the 
price  of  other  things.  This  doubt  is  however  in 
favour  of  Afcham  ;  for  if  we  raife  the  worth  of  wheat, 
we  raife  that  of  his  penfion. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation, 
which  we  are  ftill  lefs  able  to  afcertain :  the  rules  of 
cuflom,  or  the  different  needs  of  artificial  life,  make 
that  revenue  little  at  one  time  which  is  great  at  ano- 
ther. Men  are  rich  and  poor,  not  only  in  propor- 
tion to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they  want.  la 
fome  ages,  not  only  neceflaries  are  cheaper,  but 
fewer  things  are  necefiary.  In  the  age  of  Afcham, 
moft  of  the  elegancies  and  expences  of  our  prefent 
fafhions  were  unknown :  commerce  had  not  yet  dif- 
tributed  fuperfluity  through  the  lower  claffes  of  the 
people,  and  the  character  of  a  ftudent  implied  fru- 
gality, and  required  no  fplendour  to  fupport  it.  His 
penfion,  therefore,  reckoning  together  the  wants 
which  he  could  fupply,  and  the  wants  from  which  he 
was  exempt,  may  be  eftimated,  in  my  opinion,  at 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  which,  added 
to  the  income  of  his  fellowfhip,  put  him  far  enough 
above  diftrefs. 

This 
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This  was  an  year  of  good  fortune  to  Afcham.  He 
was  chofen  orator  to  the  univerfity  on  the  removal  of 
Sir  John  Cheke  to  court,  where  he  was  made  tutor 
to  prince  Edward.  A  man  once  diftinguifhed  foon 
gains  admirers.  Afcham  was  now  received  to  notice 
by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  by  great  ladies,  among 
whom  it  was  then  the  fafhion  to  ftudy  the  ancient 
languages.  Lee,  archbifhop  of  York,  allowed  him 
an  yearly  penfion ;  how  much  we  are  not  told.  He 
was  probably  about  this  time  employed  in  teaching 
many  illuftrious  perfons  to  write  a  fine  hand ;  and, 
among  others,  Henry  and  Charles,  dukes  of  Suffolk, 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  and  prince  Edward. 

Henry  VIII.  died  two  years  after,  and  a  reforma- 
tion of  religion  being  now  openly  profecuted  by  king 
Edward  and  his  council,  Afcham,  who  was  known 
to  favour  it,  had  a  new  grant  of  his  penfion,  and  con- 
tinued at  Cambridge,  where  he  lived  in  great  fami- 
liarity with  Bucer,  who  had  been  called  from  Ger- 
many to  the  profeflbrfhip  of  divinity.  But  his  retire- 
ment was  foon  at  an  end ;  for  in  1548  his  pupil  Grin- 
dal,  the  mafter  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  died,  and 
the  princefs,  who  had  already  fome  acquaintance  with 
Afcham,  called  him  from  his  college  to  direct  her 
ftudies.  He  obeyed  the  fummons,  as  we  may 
eafily  believe,  with  readinefs,  and  for  two  years  in- 
ftrucled  her  with  great  diligence;  ,but  then,  freing 
difgufted  either  at  her  or  her  domefticks,  perhaps 
eager  for  another  change  of  life,  he  left  her  without 
her  confent,  and  returned  to  the  univerfity.  Of  this 
precipitation  he  long  repented;  and,  as  thofe  who 
are  not  accuftomed  to  difrefpecl:  cannot  eafily  forgive 
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it,  he  probably  felt  the  effects  of  his  imprudence  to 
his  death. 

After  having  vifited  Cambridge,  he  took  a  journey 
into  Yorkfhire,  to  fee  his  native  place,  and  his 
old  acquaintance,  and  there  received  a  letter  from 
the  court,  informing  him,  that  he  was  appointed 
fecretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morifine,  who  was  to  be  dif- 
patched  as  ambaffador  into  Germany.  In  his  return 
to  London  he  paid  that  memorable  vifit  to  lady  Jane 
Gray,  in  which  he  found  her  reading  the  Ph<edo  in 
Greek,  as  he  has  related  in  his  Scboolmafter. 

In  the  year  1550,  he  attended  Morifine  to  Ger- 
many, and  wandered  over  great  part  of  the  country, 
making  obfervations  upon  all  that  appeared  worthy 
of  his  curiofity,  and  contracting  acquaintance  with 
men  of  learning.  To  his  correfpondent  Sturmius  he 
paid  a  vifit,  but  Sturmius  was  not  at  home,  and 
thofe  two  illuftrious  friends  never  faw  each  other. 
During  the  courfe  of  this  embafly,  Afcham  under- 
took to  improve  Morifine  in  Greek,  and  for  four 
days  in  the  week  explained  fome  paflages  of  Herodo- 
tus every  morning,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
verfes  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides  every  afternoon.  He 
read  with  him  likewife  fome  of  the  orations  of  De~ 
woftbenes.  On  the  other  days  he  compiled  the  let- 
ters of  bufmefs,  and  in  the  night  filled  up  his  diary, 
digefted  his  remarks,  and  wrote  private  letters  to  his 
friends  in  England,  and  particularly  to  thofe  of  his 
college,  whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  perfeverance 
in  ftudy.  Amidft  all  the  pleafures  of  novelty  which 
his  travels  fupplied,  and  in  the  dignity  of  his  publick 
ftation,  he  preferred  the  tranquillity  of  private  ftudy, 

and 
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and  the  quiet  of  academical  retirement.  The  rea- 
fonablenefs  of  this  choice  has  been  always  dif- 
puted;  and  in  the  contrariety  of  human  interefts 
and  difpofitions,  the  controverfy  will  not  eafily  be 
decided. 

He  made  a  fhort  excurfion  into  Italy,  and  men- 
tions in  his  Scboolmafter  with  great  feverity  the  vices 
of  Venice.  He  was  defirous  of  vifiting  Trent  while 
the  council  were  fitting;  but  the  fcantinefs  of  his 
purfe  defeated  his  curiofity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  Report  and  dlfcourfe  of 
the  affairs  in  Germany,  in  which  he  defcribes  the  dif- 
pofitions and  interefts  of  the  German  princes  like  a 
man  inquifitive  and  judicious,  and  recounts  many 
particularities  which  are  loft  in  the  mafs  of  general 
hiftory,  in  a  ftyle  which  to  the  ears  of  that  age  was 
undoubtedly  mellifluous,  and  which  is  now  a  very 
valuable  fpecimen  of  genuine  Englifh. 

By  the  death  of  king  Edward  in  1553,  the  Reform- 
ation was  flopped,  Morifine  was  recalled,  and  Af- 
cham's  penfion  and  hopes  were  at  an  end.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  his  fellowfhip  in  a  ftate  of  difappoint- 
ment  and  defpair,  which  his  biographer  has  endea- 
voured to  exprefs  in  the  deepeft  ftrain  of  plaintive  de- 
clamation. "  He  was  deprived  of  all  his  fupport," 
fays  Graunt,  <c  ftripped  of  his  penfion,  and  cut  off 
<(  from  the  afiiftance  of  his  friends,  who  had  now  loft 
"  their  influence;  fo  that  he  had  NEC  PR&MIA  NEC 
<f  PR^DIA,  neither  penfion  nor  eftate  to  fupport  him 
<f  at  Cambridge."  There  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhe- 
torician's account  either  of  good  or  evil.  The  truth 
is,  that  Afcham  ftill  had  in  his  fellowfhip  all  that  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life  had  given  him  plenty,  and 
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might  have  lived  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
college,  with  the  advantage  of  more  knowledge  and 
higher  reputation.  But  notwithftanding  his  love  of 
academical  retirement,  he  had  now  too  long  enjoyed 
the  pleafures  and  feftivities  of  publick  life,  to  return 
with  a  good  will  to  academical  poverty. 

He  had  however  better  fortune  than  he  expected  j 
and,  if  he  lamented  his  condition  like  his  hiftorian, 
better  than  he  deferved.  He  had  during  his  abfence 
in  Germany  been  appointed  Latin  fecretary  to  king 
Edward  -y  and  by  the  intereft  of  Gardiner,  bifhop  of 
Winchefter,  he  was  inflated  in  the  fame  office  under 
Philip  and  Mary,  with  a  falary  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year. 

Soon  after  his  ad  million  to  his  new  employment, 
he  gave  an  extraordinary  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  and 
diligence,  by  compofing  and  tranfcribing  with  his 
ufual  elegance,  in  three  days,  forty- feven  letters  to 
princes  and  perfonages,  of  whom  cardinals  were  the 
loweft. 

How  Afcham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Proteftant, 
could  preferve  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  and  hold  a 
place  of  honour  and  profit  in  queen  Mary's  court,  it 
muft  be  very  natural  to  inquire.  Cheke,  as  is  well 
known,  was  compelled  to  a  recantation;  and  why 
Afcham  was  fpared,  cannot  now  be  difcovered. 
Graunt,  at  a  time  when  the  tranfactions  of  queen 
Mary's  reign  muft  have  been  well  enough  remem- 
bered, declares  that  Afcham  always  made  open  pro- 
feflion  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  that  Englesfield 
and  others  often  endeavoured  to  incite  Gardiner 
againft  him,  but  found  their  accufations  rejected  with 
contempt :  yet  he  allows,  that  fulpicions  and  charges 

of 
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of  temporization  and  compliance  had  fomewhat  fullicd 
his  reputation.  The  author  of  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tannica  conjectures,  that  he  owed  his  fafety  to  his  in- 
nocence and  ufefulnefs;  that  it  would  have  been  un- 
popular to  attack  a  man  fo  little  liable  to  cenfure,  and 
that  the  lofs  of  his  pen  could  not  have  been  eafily 
fupplied.  But  the  truth  is,  that  morality  was  never 
fuffered  in  the  days  of  perfecution  to  protect  herefy ; 
nor  are  we  fure  that  Afcham  was  more  clear  from 
common  failings,  than  thofe  who  fuffered  more  -,  and 
whatever  might  be  his  abilities,  they  were  not  fo  ne- 
ceffary,  but  Gardiner  could  have  eafily  filled  his 
place  with  another  fecretary.  Nothing  is  more  vain, 
than  at  a  diftant  time  to  examine  the  motives  of 
difcrimination  and  partiality  j  for  the  inquirer,  hav- 
ing confidered  intereft  and  policy,  is  obliged  at 
lad  to  omit  more  frequent  and  more  active  mo- 
tives of  human  conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  pri- 
vate affections. 

At  that  time,  fome  were  punifhed,  many  were  for- 
born ;  and  of  many  why  fhould  not  Afcham  happen 
to  be  one  ?  He  feems  to  have  been  calm  and  pru- 
dent, and  content  with  that  peace  which  he  was  fuf- 
fered to  enjoy  :  a  mode  of  behaviour  that  feldom  fails 
to  produce  fecurity.  He  had  been  abroad  in  the  laft 
years  of  king  Edward,  and  had  at  leaft  given  no 
recent  offence.  He  was  certainly,  according  to  his 
own  opinion,  not  much  in  danger;  for  in  the  next 
year  he  refigned  his  fellowfhip,  which  by  Gardiner's 
favour  he  had  continued  to  hold,  though  not  refi- 
dent;  and  married  Margaret  Howe,  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman of  a  good  family. 

Y  2  He 
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He  was  diftinguifhed  in  this  reign  by  the  notice  of 
cardinal  Pole,  a  man  of  great  candour,  learning, 
and  gentlenefs  of  manners,  and  particularly  eminent 
for  his  fkill  in  Latin,  who  thought  highly  of  Af- 
cham's  ftyle;  of  which  it  is  no  inconfiderable  proof, 
that  when  Pole  was  defirous  of  communicating  a 
fpeech  made  by  himfelf  as  legate,  in  parliament,  to 
the  pope,  he  employed  Afcham  to  tranflate  it. 

He  is  faid  to  have  been  not  only  protected  by  the 
officers  of  itate,  but  favoured  and  countenanced  by 
the  queen  herfelf,  fo  that  he  had  no  reafon  of  com- 
plaint in  that  reign  of  turbulence  and  perfecution : 
nor  was  his  fortune  much  mended,  when  in  1558 
his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted  the  throne.  He  was 
continued  in  his  former  employment,  with  the  fame 
ftipend:  but  though  he  was  daily  admitted  to  the 
prefence  of  the  queen,  aflifted  her  private  ftudies, 
and  partook  of  her  diversions  j  fometimes  read  to 
her  in  the  learned  languages,  and  fometimes  played 
with  her  at  draughts  and  chefs;  he  added  nothing  to 
his  twenty  pounds  a  year  but  the  prebend  of  Wefl- 
wang  in  the  church  of  York,  which  was  given  him 
the  year  following.  His  fortune  was  therefore  not 
proportionate  to  the  rank  which  his  offices  and  repu- 
tation gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in  which  he  feemed 
to  (land  with  his  miftrefs.  Of  this  parfimonious 
allotment  it  is  again  a  hopelefs  fearch  to  inquire  the 
reafon.  The  queen  was  not  naturally  bountiful,  and 
perhaps  did  not  think  it  neceflfary  to  diftinguifh  by 
any  prodigality  of  kindnefs  a  man  who  had  formerly 
deferted  her,  and  whom  (he  might  ftill  fufpect  of 
ferving  rather  for  intereft  than  affection.  Graunt 

exerts 
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exerts  his  rhetorical  powers  in  praife  of  Afcham's 
difintereftednefs  and  contempt  of  money;  and  de- 
clares, that  though  he  was  often  reproached  by  his 
friends  with  neglect  of  his  own  intereft,  he  never 
would  alk  any  thing,  and  inflexibly  refufed  all  pre- 
fents  which  his  office  or  imagined  intereft  induced 
any  to  offer  him.  Camden,  however,  imputes  the 
narrownefs  of  his  condition  to  his  love  of  dice  and 
cock-fights:  and  Graunt,  forgetting  himfelf,  allows 
that  Afcham  was  fometimes  thrown  into  agonies  by 
difappointed  expectations.  It  may  be  eafily  difcover- 
ed  from  his  Schoolmafter,  that  he  felt  his  wants, 
though  he  might  neglect  to  fupply  them;  and  we 
are  left  to  fufpect  that  he  fhewed  his  contempt  of 
money  only  by  lofing  at  play.  If  this  was  his  prac- 
tice, we  may  excufe  Elizabeth,  who  knew  the  do- 
meftick  character  of  her  fervants,  if  fhe  did  not  give 
much  to  him  who  was  lavifh  of  a  little. 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  ceconomy,  it  were 
indecent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  fhared  his  frailties  with  all,  but  whofe 
learning  or  virtues  few  can  attain,  and  by  whofe  ex- 
cellencies many  may  be  improved,  while  himfelf 
only  fuffered  by  his  faults. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  nothing  remarkable  is 
known  to  have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in  1563, 
he  was  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Sackville  to  write  the 
Schoolmafter,  a  treatife  on  education,  upon  an  occa- 
fion  which  he  relates  in  the  beginning  of  the  book. 
This  work,  though  begun  with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of 
a  confiderable  reward,  was  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  the  patron,  and  afterwards  forrowfully  and  flowly 
finifhed,  in  the  gloom  of  difappointment,  under  the 
Y  3  preflurc 
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preffure  of  diftrefs.  But  of  the  author's  difmclination 
or  dejection  there  can  be  found  no  tokens  in  the  work, 
•which  is  conceived  with  great  vigour,  and  finiihed 
with  great  accuracy  j  and  perhaps  contains  the  beft 
advice  that  was  ever  given  for  the  ftudy  of  languages. 

This  treatife  he  completed,  but  did  not  publifh ; 
for  that  poverty  which  in  our  days  drives  authors  fo 
haftily  in  fuch  numbers  to  the  prefs,  in  the  time  of 
Afcham,  I  believe,  debarred  them  from  it.  The 
printers  gave  little  for  a  copy,  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  tale  of  Ralegh's  hiftory,  were  not  forward 
to  print  what  was  offered  them  for  nothing.  Af- 
cham's  book  therefore  lay  unfeen  in  his  ftudy,  and 
was  at  laft  dedicated  to  lord  Cecil  by  his  widow. 

Afcham  never  had  a  robuft  or  vigorous  body,  and 
his  excufe  for  fo  many  hours  of  diverfion  was  his  in- 
ability to  endure  a  long  continuance  of  fedentary 
thought.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  found  it 
neceffary  to  forbear  any  intenfe  application  of  the 
mind  from  dinner  to  bed-time,  and  role  to  read 
and  write  early  in  the  morning.  He  was  for  fome 
years  hectically  feverifh ;  and  though  he  found 
fome  alleviation  of  his  diftemper,  never  obtained 
a  perfect  recovery  of  his  health.  The  immediate 
caufe  of  his  laft  ficknefs  was  too  clofe  application 
to  the  compofition  of  a  poem,  which  he  purpoied 
to  prefent  to  the  queen  on  the  day  of  her  acceffion. 
To  finifh  this,  he  forbore  to  fleep  at  his  accuftom- 
ed  hours,  till  in  December  1568  he  fell  fick  of  a  kind 
of  lingering  difeafe,  which  Graunt  has  not  named, 
nor  accurately  defcribed.  The  moft  afflictive  fymp- 
tom  was  want  of  fleep,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain by  the  motion  of  a  cradle.  Growing  every  day 
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weaker,  he  found  it  vain  to  contend  with  his  diftem- 
per,  and  prepared  to  die  with  the  refignation  and 
piety  of  a  true  Chriftian.  He  was  attended  on  his 
death-bed  by  Gravet,  vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre,  and 
Dr.  Nowel,  the  learned  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  who  gave 
ample  teftimony  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of  his 
concluding  life.  He  frequently  teftified  his  defire  of 
that  dilTolution  which  he  foon  obtained.  His  funeral 
iermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Nowel. 

Roger  Afcham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his 
age,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  general  courfe 
of  life,  much  might  yet  have  been  expected  from 
him,  and  when  he  might  have  hoped  for  much  from 
others:  but  his  abilities  and  his  wants  were  at  an  end 
together ;  and  who  can  determine,  whether  he  was 
cut  off  from  advantages,  or  refcued  from  calamities  ? 
He  appears  to  have  been  not  much  qualified  for  the 
improvement  of  his  fortune.  His  difpofition  was 
kind  and  focial  j  he  delighted  in  the  pleafures  of  con- 
verfation,  and  was  probably  not  much  inclined  to 
buiinefs.  This  may  be  fufpected  from  the  paucity 
of  his  writings.  He  has  left  little  behind  him  ;  and 
of  that  little  nothing  was  publifhed  by  himfelf  buc 
the  'Toxopbilus,  and  the  account  of  Germany.  The 
Schoolmafter  was  printed  by  his  widow ;  and  the 
epiftles  were  collected  by  Graunt,  who  dedicated 
them  to  queen  Elizabeth,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  recommending  his  fon  Giles  Afchani 
to  her  patronage.  The  dedication  was  not  loft:  the 
young  man  was  made,  by  the  queen's  mandate,  fel- 
low of  a  college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
confiderable  reputation.  What  was  the  effect  of  his 
widow's  dedication  to  Cecil,  is  not  known :  it  may 
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be  hoped  that  Afcham's  works  obtained  for  his  fa- 
mily, after  his  deceafe,  that  fupport  which  he  did  not 
in  his  life  very  plenteoufly  procure  them. 

Whether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  fault,  or  the  fault 
of  others,  cannot  now  be  decided  -,  but  it  is  certain 
that  many  have  been  rich  with  lefs  merit.  His  phi- 
lological learning  would  have  gained  him  honour  in 
any  country  j  and  among  us  it  may  juftly  call  for 
that  reverence  which  all  nations  owe  to  thofe  who 
firft  roufe  them  from  ignorance,  and  kindle  among 
them  the  light  of  literature.  Of  his  manners  nothing 
can  be  faid  but  from  his  own  teftimony,  and  that  of 
his  contemporaries.  Thofe  who  mention  him  allow 
him  many  virtues.  His  courtefy,  benevolence,  and 
liberality,  are  celebrated ;  and  of  his  piety  we  have 
not  only  the  teftimony  of  his  friends,  but  the  evi- 
dence of  his  writings. 

That  his  Englifh  works  have  been  fo  long  ne- 
gle&ed,  is  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary  fame. 
He  was  fcarcely  known  as  an  author  in  his  own  lan- 
guage till  Mr.  Upton  publifhed  his  Scboolmafter  with 
learned  notes.  His  other  pieces  were  read  only  by 
thofe  few  who  delight  in  obfolete  books ;  but  as  they 
are  now  collected  into  one  Volume,  with  the  addition 
of  fome  letters  never  printed  before,  the  publick  has 
an  opportunity  of  recompenfing  the  injury,  and  allot- 
ting Afcham  the  reputation  due  to  his  knowledge 
and  his  eloquence, 
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LETTER    I.     I'D  Mr.  JAMES  ELPHINSTON. 

DEAR    SIR,  Sept.  25th,  1750. 

YOU  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evidence, 
loft  an  excellent  mother  j  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your  grief. 
I  have  a  mother,  now  eighty-two  years  of  age,  whom, 
therefore,  I  muft  foon  lofe,  unlefs  it  pleafe  God  that 
fhe  rather  fhould  mourn  for  me.  I  read  the  letters  in 
which  you  relate  your  mother's  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan, 
and  think  I  do  myfelf  honour,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
read  them  with  tears ;  but  tears  are  neither  to  you, 
nor  to  me,  of  any  further  ufe,  when  once  the  tribute 
of  nature  has  been  paid.  The  bufmefs  of  life  fum- 
mons  us  away  from  ufelefs  grief,  and  calls  us  to  the 
exercife  of  thofe  virtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting 
our  deprivation. 

The  greateft  benefit  which  one  friend  can  confer 
upon  another,  is  to  guard,  and  excite,  and  elevate 
his  virtues.  This  your  mother  will  ftill  perform,  if 
you  diligently  preferve  the  memory  of  her  life,  and 
of  her  death :  a  life,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn,  ufeful, 
wife,  and  innocent;  and  a  death  refigned,  peaceful, 

and 
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and  holy.  I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  neither 
reafon  nor  revelation  denies  you  to  hope,  that  you 
may  increafe  her  happinefs  by  obeying  her  precepts ; 
and  that  fhe  may,  in  her  prefent  ftate,  look  with 
pleafure  upon  every  aft  of  virtue,  to  which  her  in- 
ilructions  or  example  have  contributed.  Whether 
this  be  more  than  a  pleafing  dream,  or  a  juft  opinion 
of  feparate  fpirits,  is,  indeed,  of  no  great  importance 
to  us,  when  we  confider  ourfelves  as  acting  under  the 
eye  of  God :  yet,  furely,  there  is  fomething  pleafing 
in  the  belief,  that  our  feparation  from  thofe,  whom 
we  love,  is  merely  corporeal;  and  it  may  be  a  great 
incitement  to  virtuous  friendfhip,  if  it  can  be  made 
probable,  that  that  union,  which  has  received  the  di- 
vine approbation,  fhall  continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you  may,  in 
fome  degree,  continue  her  prefence.  If  you  write 
down  minutely  what  you  remember  of  her  from  your 
earlieft  years,  you  will  read  it  with  great  pleafure,  and 
receive  from  it  many  hints  of  foothing  recollection, 
when  time  fhall  remove  her  yet  farther  from  you, 
and  your  grief  lhall  be  matured  to  veneration.  To 
this,  however  painful  for  the  prefent,  I  cannot  but 
advife  you,  as  to  a  fource  of  comfort  and  fatisfaction 
in  the  time  to  come  ;  for  all  comfort  and  all  fatisfac- 
tion  is  fincerely  wifhed  you  by, 

DEAR    SIR, 

Your  moft  obliged,  mod  obedient, 
And  moft  humble  fervant, 

SAM.  JOHNSON. 
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LETTER   II.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

MADAM,  London,  Aug.  13,  1765. 

TF  you  have  really  fo  good  an  opinion  of  me  as  you 
exprefs,  it  will  not  be  neceflary  to  inform,  you, 
how  unwillingly  I  mifs  the  opportunity  of  coming  to 
Brighthelmftone  in  Mr.  Thrale's  company;  or,  fmce 
I  cannot  do  what  I  wifh  firft,  how  eagerly  I  (hall 
catch  the  fecond  degree  of  pleafure,  by  coming  to 
you  and  him,  as  foon  as  I  can  difmifs  my  work  from 
my  hands. 

I  am  afraid  to  make  promifes  even  to  myfelfj  but 
I  hope  that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be  the  end 
of  my  prefent  bufinefs.  When  bufinefs  is  done, 
what  remains  but  pleafure  ?  and  where  fhould  plea- 
fure be  fought,  but  under  Mrs.  Thrale's  influence  ? 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  mud 
fuffer  fo  much,  and  by  which  I  fuffer  alone.  If  you 
cannot  think  I  am  good,  pray  think  I  am  mending, 
and  that  in  time  I  may  deferve  to  be,  dear  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER   III.     70  the  Same. 

MADAM,  Xichfield,  July  20,  1767. 

fpHOUGH  I  have  been  away  fo  much  longer  than 
I  purpofed  or  expected,  I  have  found  nothing 
that  withdraws  my  affections  from  the  friends  whom 
I  left  behind,  or  which  makes  me  lefs  defirous  of  re- 
pofing  at  that  place  which  your  kindnefs  and  Mr. 
Thrale's  allows  me  to  call  my  home, 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Lucy  *  is  more  kind  and  civil  than  I  expect- 
ed, and  has  raifed  my  efteem  by  many  excellencies 
very  noble  and  refplendent,  though  a  little  difcolour- 
ed  by  hoary  virginity.  Every  thing  elfe  recals  to  my 
remembrance  years,  in  which  I  propofed  what,  I  am 
afraid,  I  have  not  done,  and  promifed  myfelf  pleafure 
which  I  have  not  found.  But  complaint  can  be  of 
no  ufe  ;  and  why  then  fhonld  I  deprefs  your  hopes 
by  my  lamentations  ?  I  fuppofe  it  is  the  condition  of 
humanity  to  defign  what  never  will  be  done,  and  to 
hope  what  never  will  be  obtained.  But  among  the 
vain-  hopes,  let  me  not  number  the  hope  which  I 
have,  of  being  long,  dear  Madam,  your, 


LETTER  IV.      To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

MADAM,  Lichfield,  Auguil  14,  1769. 

T  SET  out  on  Thurfday  morning,  and  found  my 
companion,  to  whom  I  was  very  much  a  ftranger, 
more  agreeable  than  I  expected.  We  went  cheer- 
fully forward,  and  patted  the  night  at  Coventry.  We 
came  in  late,  and  went  out  early ;  and  therefore  I  did 
not  fend  for  my  coufin  Tom  ;  but  I  defign  to  make 
him  fome  amends  for  the  omiffion. 

Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy,  who  was,  I  be- 
lieve, glad  to  fee  us.  She  had  faved  her  beft  goofe- 
berries  upon  the  tree  for  me ;  and,  as  Steele  fays, 
I  was  neither  too  'proud  nor  too  wife  to  gather  them. 
I  have  rambled  a  very  little  inter  fonies  et  fiumina 
nota,  but  I  am  not  yet  well.  They  have  cut  down 

*  Mifs  Lucy  Porter,  daughter  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  wife  by  a  for- 
mer hufband. 

the 
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the  trees  in  George  Lane.  Evelyn,  in  his  book  of 
Foreft  Trees,  tells  us  of  wicked  men  that  cut  down 
trees,  and  never  profpered  afterwards ;  yet  nothing 
has  deterred  thefe  audacious  aldermen  from  violat- 

ting  the  Hamadryads  of  George  Lane.  As  an  im- 
partial traveller  I  muft  however  tell,  that  in  Stow- 
ftreet,  where  I  left  a  draw-well,  I  have  found  a 
pump;  but  the  lading-well  in  this  ill-fated  George 
Lane  lies  fhamefully  neglected. 

I  am  going  to-day  or  to-morrow  to  Afhbourne ; 
but  I  am  at  a  lofs  how  I  fhall  get  back  in  time  to 
London.  Here  are  only  chance  coaches,  fo  that 
there  is  no  certainty  of  a  place.  If  I  do  not  come, 
let  it  not  hinder  your  journey.  I  can  be  but  a  few 
days  behind  you  j  and  I  will  follow  in  the  Bright- 
helmftone  coach.  But  I  hope  to  come. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Mifs  Porter,  that  I  have  got 
another  Lucy.  I  hope  fhe  is  well.  Tell  Mrs. 
Salufbury,  that  I  beg  her  (lay  at  Sr.reat.ham,  for  little 
Lucy's  fake.  I  am,  &c. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    V.     ?o  the  Same. 

MADAM,  Lichfield,  July  1 1,  1770. 

O  I  N  C  E  my  laft  letter  nothing  extraordinary  has 
happened.  Rheumatifm,  which  has  been  very 
troublefome,  is  grown  better.  I  have  not  yet  feen 
Dr.  Taylor,  and  July  runs  faft  away.  I  fhall  not 
have  much  time  for  him,  if  he  delays  much  longer 
to  come  or  fend.  Mr.  Grene,  the  apothecary,  has 
found  a  book,  which  tells  who  paid  levies  in  our 

parilh, 
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parifli,  and  how  much  they  paid,  above  an  hundred 
years  ago.  Do  you  not  think  we  ftudy  this  book 
hard  ?  Nothing  is  like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things. 
Many  families  that  paid  the  parifh-rates  are  now 
extinct,  like  the  race  of  Hercules.  Puhis  et  umbra 
Jumus.  What  is  neareft  us  touches  us  moft.  The 
paffions  rife  higher  at  domeftic  than  at  imperial  tra- 
gedies. I  am  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  Sadler-ftreet  ;  nor  can  forbear  to  mourn  a 
little  when  old  names  vanifli  away,  and  new  come 
into  their  place. 

Do  not  imagine,  Madam,  that  I  wrote  this  letter 
for  the  fake  of  thefe  philofophical  meditations  $  for 
when  I  began  it,  I  had  neither  Mr.  Grene,  nor  his 
book,  in  my  thoughts;  but  was  refolved  to  write, 
and  did  not  know  what  I  had  to  fend,  but  my  re- 
fpects  to  Mrs.  Salufbury,  and  Mr.  Thrale,  and 
Harry,  and  the  Miffes.  I  am,  deareft  Madam, 
your, 


LETTER  VI.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  Aftibourne,  July  23,  1770. 

rp  HERE  had  not  been  fo  long  an  interval  be- 
•"-    tween  my  two  lad  letters,  but  that  when  I  came 
hither  I  did  not  at  firft  underftand  the  hours  of  the 
poft. 

I  have  feen  the  great  bull  ;  and  very  great  he  is. 
I  have  feen  likewife  his  heir  apparent,  who  promifes 
to  inherit  all  the  bulk  and  all  the  virtues  of  his  fire. 
I  have  feen  the  man  who  offered  a  hundred  guineas 

for 
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for  the  young  bull,  while  he  was  yet  little  better  than 
a  calf.  Matlock,  I  am  afraid,  I  fhall  not  fee,  but  I 
purpofe  to  fee  Dovedale ;  and  after  all  this  feeing,  I 
hope  to  fee  you.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  VII.     ¥o  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Aflibourne,  July  3,  1771. 

T  AST  Saturday  I  came  to  Afhbourne  -t  the  dan- 
gers or  the  pleafures  of  the  journey  I  have  at 
prefent  no  difpofition  to  recount  j  elfe  might  I  paint 
the  beauties  of  my  native  plains j  might  I  tell  of 
<f  the  fmiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art:"  elfe 
might  I  relate  how  I  crofled  the  Staffordfhire  canal, 
one  of  the  great  efforts  of  human  labour,  and  human 
contrivance;  which,  from  the  bridge  on  which  I 
viewed  it,  pafled  away  on  either  fide,  and  lofes  itfelf 
in  diftant  regions,  uniting  waters  that  nature  had  di- 
vided, and  dividing  lands  which  nature  had  united. 
I  might  tell  how  thefe  reflections  fermented  in  my 
mind  till  the  chaife  flopped  at  Afhbourne,  at  Afh- 
bourne in  the  Peak.  Let  not  the  barren  name  of  the 
Peak  terrify  you ;  I  have  never  wanted  ftrawberries 
and  cream.  The  great  bull  has  no  difeafe  but  age. 
I  hope  in  time  to  be  like  the  great  bull  j  and  hope 
you  will  be  like  him  too  a  hundred  years  hence. 
I  am,  &f. 
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LETTER  VIII.     7*  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAREST  MADAM,          Afhbourne,  July  10,  1771. 

T  A  M  obliged   to  my  friend  Harry,  for  his  re- 
membrance ;  but  think  it  a  little  hard  that  I  hear 
nothing  from  Mifs. 

There  has  been  a  man  here  to-day  to  take  a  farm. 
After  fome  talk  he  went  to  fee  the  bull,  and  faid  that 
he  had  feen  a  bigger.  Do  you  think  he  is  likely  to 
get  the  farm  ? 

Toujours  ftrawberries  and  cream. 
Dr.  Taylor  is  much  better,  and  my  rheumatifm  is 
lefs  painful.  Let  me  hear  in  return  as  much  good 
of  you  and  of  Mrs.  Salufbury.  You  defpife  the 
Dog  and  Duck;  things  that  are  at  hand  are  always 
flighted.  I  remember  that  Dr.  Grevil,  of  Gloucefter, 
fent  for  that  water  when  his  wife  was  in  the  fame 
danger;  but  he  lived  near  Malvern,  and  you  live 
near  the  Dog  and  Duck.  Thus,  in  difficult  cafes, 
we  naturally  truft  moil  what  we  lead  know. 

Why  Bromfield,  fuppofing  that  a  lotion  can  do 
good,  fhould  defpife  laurel- water  in  comparifon  with 
his  own  receipt,  I  do  not  fee ;  and  fee  ftill  lefs  why 
he  fhould  laugh  at  that  which  Wall  thinks  efficacious. 
I  am  afraid  philofophy  will  not  warrant  much  hope 
in  a  lotion. 

Be  pleafed  to  make  my  compliments  from  Mrs. 
Salufbury  to  Sufy.  I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER  IX.    To  the  Same. 

MADAM,  Oaober  31,  1772. 

I  am  juft  informed,  that,  by  fome  ac- 


cidental negligence,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
Thurfday  was  not  given  to  the  poft,  yet  I  cannot  re- 
fufe  myfelf  the  gratification  of  writing  again  to  my 
miftrefs  ;  not  that  I  have  any  thing  to  tell,  but  that 
by  fhowing  how  much  1  am  employed  upon  you,  I 
hope  to  keep  you  from  forgetting  me. 

Doctor  Taylor  afked  me  this  morning  on  what  I 
was  thinking  ?  and  I  was  thinking  on  Lucy.  I  hope 
Lucy  is  a  good  girl.  But  fhe  cannot  yet  be  fo  good 
as  Queeney.  I  have  got  nothing  yet  for  Queeney's 
cabinet. 

I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Salufbury  grows  no  worfe.  I 
wifh  any  thing  could  be  found  that  would  make 
her  better.  You  muft  remember  her  admonition, 
and  buftle  in  the  brewhoufe.  When  I  come  you 
may  expect  to  have  your  hands  full  with  all  of  us. 

Our  bulls  and  cows  are  all  wellj  but  we  yet  hate 
the  man  that  had  feen  a  bigger  bull.  Our  deer 
have  died  ;  but  many  are  left.  Our  waterfall  at  the 
garden  makes  a  great  roaring  this  wet  weather. 

And  fo  no  more  at  prefent  from,  Madam,  your, 
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LETTER  X.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Nov.  23,  1772. 

y  A  M  forry  that  none  of  your  letters  bring  better 
•*•  news  of  the  poor  dear  lady.  I  hope  her  pain  is 
not  great.  To  have  a  difeafe  confefledly  incurable 
and  apparently  mortal  is  a  very  heavy  affliction  j  and 
it  is  ftill  more  grievous  when  pain  is  added  to 
defpair. 

Every  thing  elfe  in  your  letter  pleafed  me  very 
well,  except  that  when  I  come  I  entreat  I  may  not 
be  flattered,  as  your  letters  flatter  me.  You  have 
read  of  heroes  and  princes  ruined  by  flattery,  and  I 
queflion  if  any  of  them  had  a  flatterer  fo  dangerous  as 
you.  Pray  keep  ftrictly  to  your  character  of  go- 
vernefs. 

I  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  are  flatulent  and 
unquiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably  eafy,  and  Taylor 
fays  that  I  look  much  better  than  when  I  came 
hither.  You  will  fee  when  I  come,  and  I  can  take 
your  word. 

Our  houfe  affords  no  revolutions.  The  great 
bull  is  well.  But  I  write  not  merely  to  think  on 
you,  for  I  do  that  without  writing,  but  to  keep  you 
a  little  thinking  on  me.  I  perceive  that  I  have  taken 
a  broken  piece  of  paper,  but  that  is  not  the  greateft 
fault  that  you  muft  forgive  in,  Madam,  your,  &c. 
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L  E  T  T  E  R  XI.     To  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Nov.  27,  1772. 

"I  F  you  are  fo  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on  Saturday, 
the  day  on  which  you  will  receive  this,  I  fhall 
have  it  before  I  leave  Albbourne.  I  am  to  go  to 
Lichfield  on  Wednefday,  and  purpofe  to  find  my 
way  to  London  through  Birmingham  and  Oxford. 

I  was  yefterday  at  Chatfworth.  It  is  a  very  fine 
houfe.  I  wifh  you  had  been  with  me  to  fee  it ;  for 
then,  as  we  are  apt  to  want  matter  of  talk,  we  fhould 
have  gained  fomething  new  to  talk  on.  They  com- 
plimented me  with  playing  the  fountain,  and  open- 
ing the  cafcade.  But  I  am  of  my  friend's  opinion, 
that  when  one  has  feen  the  ocean,  cafcades  are  but 
little  things. 

I  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to-day  from  you  or 
Queeney,  but  the  poft  has  made  fome  blunder,  and 
the  packet  is  not  yet  diftributed.  I  wifh  it  may  bring 
me  a  little  good  of  you  all.  I  am,  &c . 


LETTER  XII.     To  the  Same. 

MADAM,  Tuefday,  Jan.  26,  1773. 

H  E  inequalities  of  human  life  have  always  em- 
ployed the  meditation  of  deep  thinkers,  and  I 
cannot  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  difference  between 
your  condition  and  my  own.  You  live  upon  mock 
turtle,  and  ftewed  rumps  of  beef;  I  dined  yefterday 
upon  crumpets.  You  fit  with  parifh  officers,  careff- 
ing  and  carefled,  the  idol  of  the  table,  and  the  won- 
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der  of  the  day.  I  pine  in  the  folitude  of  ficknefs, 
not  bad  enough  to  be  pitied,  and  not  well  enough 
to  be  endured.  You  fleep  away  the  night,  and  laugh 
or  fcold  away  the  day.  I  cough  and  grumble,  and 
grumble  and  cough.  Laft  night  was  very  tedious, 
and  this  day  makes  no  promifes  of  much  eafe. 
However,  I  have  this  day  put  on  my  Ihoe,  and  hope 
that  gout  is  gone.  I  (hall  have  only  the  cough  to 
contend  with,  and  I  doubt  whether  I  fhall  get  rid  of 
that  without  change  of  place.  I  caught  cold  in  the 
coach  as  I  went  away,  and  am  dilbrdered  by  very 
little  things.  Is  it  accident  or  age  ?  I  am,  deareft 
Madam,  &c. 


LETTER  XIII.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR  MADAM,  March  17,  1773. 

O  tell  you  that  I  am  forry  both  for  the  poor  lady 
and  for  you  is  ufelefs.  I  cannot  help  either  of 
you.  The  weaknefs  of  mind  is  perhaps  only  a  cafual 
interruption  or  intermiflion  of  the  attention,  fuch  as 
we  all  fuffer  when  fome  weighty  care  or  urgent  cala- 
mity has  pofTeflion  of  the  mind.  She  will  compofe 
herfelf.  She  is  unwilling  to  die,  and  the  firft  con- 
viflion  of  approaching  death  raifed  great  perturba- 
tion. I  think  (he  has  but  very  lately  thought  death 
cloie  at  hand.  She  will  compefe  herfelf  to  do  that 
as  well  as  (he  can,  which  muft  at  laft  be  done.  May 
fhe  not  want  the  Divine  afliftance. 

You,  Madam,  will  have  a  great  lofsj  a  greater 
than  is  common  in  the  lofs  of  a  parent.  Fill  your 
mind  with  hope  of  her  happinefs,  and  turn  your 

thoughts 
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thoughts  firft  to  Him  who  gives  and  takes  away,  in 
in  whofe  prefence  the  living  and  dead  are  ftanding 
together.  Then  remember,  that  when  this  mourn- 
ful duty  is  paid,  others  yet  remain  of  equal  obliga- 
tion, and,  we  may  hope,  of  lefs  painful  performance. 
Grief  is  a  fpecies  of  idlenefs,  and  the  neceflity  of  at- 
tention to  the  prefent  preferves  us,  by  the  merciful 
difpofition  of  Providence,  from  being  lacerated  and 
devoured  by  forrow  for  the  paft.  You  mud  think 
on  your  hufband  and  your  children,  and  do  what 
this  dear  lady  has  done  for  you. 

Not  to  come  to  town  while  the  great  ftruggle  con- 
tinues is  undoubtedly  well  refolved.  But  do  not 
harafs  yourfelf  into  danger  j  you  owe  the  care  of  your 
health  to  all  that  love  you,  at  leaft  to  all  whom  it  is 
your  duty  to  love.  You  cannot  give  fuch  a  mother 
too  much,  if  you  do  not  give  her  what  belongs  to 
another.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER   XIV.     To  the  Same. 

DEAR    MADAM,  April  27,  1773. 

TT  O  P  E  is  more  pleafing  than  fear,  but  not  lefs 
•*•  •*•  fallacious ;  you  know,  when  you  do  not  try  to 
deceive  yourfelf,  that  the  difeafe  which  at  laft  is  to 
deftroy,  muft  be  gradually  growing  worfe,  and  that 
it  is  vain  to  wifh  for  more  than  that  the  defcent 
to  death  may  be  flow  and  eafy.  In  this  wifh  I  join 
with  you,  and  hope  it  will  be  granted.  Dear,  dear 
lady,  whenever  Ihe  is  loft  (he  will  be  mified,  and 
whenever  (he  is  remembered  flie  will  be  lamented. 
Is  it  a  good  or  an  evil  to  me  that  flie  now  loves 
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me  ?  It  is  furely  a  good  ;  for  you  will  love  me 
better,  and  we  (hall  have  a  new  principle  of  con- 
cord ;  and  I  fhall  be  happier  with  honeft  forrow,  than 
with  fullen  indifference;  and  far  happier  flill  than 
with  counterfeited  fympathy. 

I  am  reafoning  upon  a  principle  very  far  from 
certain,  a  confidence  of  furvivance.  You  or  I,  or 
both,  may  be  called  into  the  prefence  of  the  Su- 
preme Judge  before  her.  I  have  lived  a  life  of 
which  1  do  not  like  the  review.  Surely  I  fhall  in 
time  live  better. 

I  fat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  high;  compli- 
ments, but  my  thoughts  have  taken  another  courfe, 
and  fome  other  time  muft  now  ferve  to  tell  you 
with  what  other  emotions,  benevolence,  and  fidelity, 
I  am, 


LETTER  XV.     fo  Mrs.  THRALE. 
i 

MADAM,  May  17,  1773. 

VER  imagine  that  your  letters  are  long;  they 
are  always  too  fhort  for  my  curiofity.     I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  ever  content  with  a  fingle  perufal. 

Of  dear  Mrs.  Salufbury  I  never  expect  much  bet- 
ter news  than  you  fend  me  ;  de  pis  en  pis  is  the  natural 
and  certain  courfe  of  her  dreadful  malady.  I  am 
content  when  it  leaves  her  eafe  enough  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  her  mind. 

Why  (hould  Mr.  *****  fuppofe,  that  what 
I  took  the  liberty  of  fuggefting  was  concerted  with 
you  ?  He  does  not  know  how  much  I  revolve  his 
affairs,  and  how  honeftly  I  defire  his  profperity.  I 

hope 
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hope  he  has  let   the   hint  take  fome   hold  of  his 
mind. 

Your  declaration  to  Mifs  *  *  *  *  is  more  general 
than  my  opinions  allow.  I  think  an  unlimited  pro- 
mife  of  acting  by  the  opinion  of  another  fo  wrong, 
that  nothing,  or  hardly  any  thing,  can  make  it  right. 
All  unnecefiary  vows  are  folly,  becaufe  they  fuppofe  a 
prefcience  of  the  future  which  has  not  been  given  us. 
They  are,  I  think,  a  crime,  becaufe  they  refign  that 
life  to  chance  which  God  has  given  us  to  be  regulated 
by  reafon  j  and  fuperinduce  a  kind  of  fatality,  from 
which  it  is  the  great  privilege  of  our  nature  to  be 
free.  Unlimited  obedience  is  due  only  to  the  Uni- 
verfal  Father  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  My  parents  may 
be  mad  or  foolifh ;  may  be  wicked  and  malicious ; 
may  be  erroneoufly  religious,  or  abfurdly  fcrupulous. 
I  am  not  bound  to  compliance  with  mandates  either 
pofitive  or  negative,  which  either  religion  condemns, 
or  reafon  rejects.  There  wanders  about  the  world  a 
wild  notion,  which  extends  over  marriage  more  than 
over  any  other  tranfaction.  If  Mifs  *  *  *  *  followed 
a  trade,  would  it  be  faid  that  fhe  was  bound  in  con- 
Icience  to  give  or  refufe  credit  at  her  father's  choice  ? 
And  is  not  marriage  a  thing  in  which  fhe  is  more 
interefted,  and  has  therefore  more  right  of  choice  ? 
When  1  may  fuffer  for  my  own  crimes,  when  I  may 
be  fued  for  my  own  debts,  I  may  judge  by  parity  of 
reafon  for  my  own  happinefs.  The  parent's  moral 
right  can  arife  only  from  his  kindnefs,  and  his  civil 
right  only  from  his  money. 

Confcience  cannot  dictate  obedience  to  the  wicked, 
or  compliance  with  the  foolifli ;  and  of  intereft  mere 
prudence  is  the  judge. 

If 
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If  the  daughter  is  bound  without  a  promife,  fhe 
promifes  nothing  ;  and  if  fhe  is  not  bound,  fhe  pro- 
mifes  too  much. 

What  is  meant  by  tying  up  money  in  trade  I  do 
not  underftand.  No  money  is  fo  little  tied  as  that 
which  is  employed  in  trade.  Mr.  *  *  *  *  per- 
haps only  means,  that  in  confideration  of  money  to 
be  advanced,  he  will  oblige  his  fon  to  be  a  trader. 
This  is  reafonable  enough.  Upon  ten  thoufand 
pounds  diligently  occupied,  they  may  live  in  great 
plenty  and  fplendour,  without  the  mifchiefs  of  idle- 
nefs. 

I  can  write  a  long  letter  as  well  as  my  miftrefs  j 
and  (hall  be  glad  that  my  long  letters  may  be  as  wel- 
come as  her's. 

My  nights  are  grown  again  very  uneafy  and  trou- 
blefome.  I  know  not  that  the  country  will  mend 
themj  but  I  hope  your  company  will  mend  my 
days.  Though  I  cannot  now  expeft  much  atten- 
tion, and  would  not  wifh  for  more  than  can  be 
fpared  from  the  poor  dear  lady,  yet  I  fhall  fee  you 
and  hear  you  every  now  and  then;  and  to  fee 
and  hear  you,  is  always  to  hear  wit,  and  to  fee 
virtue. 

I  fhall,  I  hope,  fee  you  to-morrow,  and  a  little  on 
the  two  next  days  j  and  with  that  little  I  muft  for  the 
prefent  try  to  be  contented.  I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER   XVI.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEARMADAM,  Auguft  12,  1773. 

\T7E  left  London  on  Friday  the  fixth,  not  very 
early,  and  travelled  without  any  memorable 
accident  through  a  country  which  I  had  feen  be- 
fore. In  the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  forced 
to  (top  at  Stilton,  one  ftage  fhort  of  Stamford,  where 
we  intended  to  have  lodged. 

On  the  yth  we  pafled  through  Stamford  and  Gran- 
tham,  and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  had  only  time 
to  obferve  that  the  market-place  was  uncommonly 
fpacious  and  neat.  In  London  we  fhould  call  it  a 
fquare,  though  the  fides  were  neither  ftraight  nor  pa- 
rallel. We  came,  at  night,  to  Doncafter,  and  went 
to  church  in  the  morning,  where  Chambers  found 
the  monument  of  Robert  of  Doncafter,  who  fays 
on  his  ftone  fomething  like  this: — What  I  gave, 
that  I  have;  what  I  fpent,  that  I  had;  what  I  left, 
that  I  loft. — So  faith  Robert  of  Doncafter,  who 
reigned  in  the  world  fixty-feven  years,  and  all  that 
time  lived  not  one.  Here  we  were  invited  to  dinner, 
and  therefore  made  no  great  hafte  away. 

We  reached  York  however  that  night ;  I  was  much 
difordered  with  old  complaints.  Next  morning  we 
faw  the  Minfter,  an  edifice  of  loftinefs  and  elegance 
equal  to  the  higheft  hopes  of  architecture.  I  remem- 
ber nothing  but  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  middle  walk.  The  Chapter-houfe 
is  a  circular  building,  very  ftately,  but  I  think  ex- 
celled by  the  Chapter-houfe  of  Lincoln. 

Q,  I  then 
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I  then  went  to  fee  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  which 
are  almoft  vanifhed,  and  I  remember  nothing  of  them 


The  next  vifit  was  to  the  jail,  which  they  call  the 
caftle  j  a  fabrick  built  lately,  fuch  is  terreftrial  muta- 
bility, out  of  the  materials  of  the  ruined  Abbey. 
The  under  jailor  was  very  officious  to  fhew  his  fet- 
ters, in  which  there  was  no  contrivance.  The  head 
jailor  came  in,  and  feeing  me  look  I  fuppofe  fa- 
tigued, offered  me  wine,  and  when  I  went  away 
•would  not  fuffer  his  fervant  to  take  money.  The 
jail  is  accounted  the  beft  in  the  kingdom,  and  you 
find  the  jailor  deferving  of  his  dignity. 

We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northallerton,  a 
place  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but  that  it  afforded 
us  a  lodging  on  Monday  night,  and  about  two  hun- 
dred and  feventy  years  ago  gave  birth  to  Roger 
Afcham. 

Next  morning  we  changed  our  horfes  at  Darling- 
ton, where  Mr.  Cornelius  Harrifon,  a  coufin  ger- 
man  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curate.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  my  relations  who  ever  rofe  in  fortune 
above  penury,  or  in  character  above  neglect. 

The  church  is  built  croffwife,  with  a  fine  fpire, 
and  might  invite  a  traveller  to  furvey  it,  but  I  per- 
haps wanted  vigour,  and  thought  I  wanted  time. 

The  next  ftage  brought  us  to  Durham,  a  place  of 
which  Mr.  Thrale  bad  me  take  particular  notice. 
The  Bifhop's  palace  has  the  appearance  of  an  old 
feudal  caftle,  built  upon  an  eminence,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  river,  upon  which  was  formerly 
thrown  a  draw-  bridge,  as  I  fuppofe  to  be  raifed  at 
night,  left  the  Scots  (hould  pafs  it. 

The 
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The  cathedral  has  a  maflynefs  and  folidity  fuch  as 
I  have  feen  in  no  other  place  j  it  rather  awes  than 
pleafes,  as  it  ftrikes  with  a  kind  of  gigantick  dignity, 
and  afpires  to  no  other  praife  than  that  of  rocky  fo- 
lidity and  indeterminate  duration.  I  had  none  of  my 
friends  refident,  and  therefore  faw  but  little.  The 
library  is  mean  and  fcanty. 

At  Durham,  befide  all  expectation,  I  met  an  old 
friend :  Mifs  Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a  phy- 
fician.  We  met,  I  think,  with  honed  kindnefs  on 
both  fides.  I  thought  her  much  decayed,  and  hav- 
ing fince  heard  that  the  banker  had  involved  her 
hufband  in  his  extenfive  ruin,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
think  that  I  faw  in  her  withered  features  more  im- 
prefllon  of  forrow  than  of  time. 

Qua  terra  patet,  fera  regnat  Erinnys. 

He  that  wanders  about  the  world  fees  new  forms  of 
human  mifery,  and  if  he  chances  to  meet  an  old 
friend,  meets  a  face  darkened  with  troubles. 

On  Tuefday  night  we  came  hither;  yefterday  I 
took  fome  care  of  myfelf,  and  to-day  I  am  quite 
•polite.  I  have  been  taking  a  view  of  all  that  could 
be  fhewn  me,  and  find  that  all  very  near  to  nothing. 
You  have  often  heard  me  complain  of  finding  myfelf 
difappointed  by  books  of  travels ;  I  am  afraid  travel 
itfelf  will  end  likewife  in  difappointment.  One  town, 
one  country,  is  very  like  another:  civilized  nations 
have  the  fame  cuftbms,  and  barbarous  nations  have 
the  fame  nature:  there  are  indeed  minute  difcrimina- 
tions  both  of  places  and  of  manners,  which  perhaps 
are  not  wanting  of  curiofity,  but  which  a  traveller 
feldom  ftays  long  enough  to  inyeftigate  and  compare. 

The 
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The  dull  utterly  neglect  them,  the  acute  fee  a  little, 
and  fupply  the  reft  with  fancy  and  conjecture. 

I  fhall  fet  out  again  to  morrow,  but  I  fhall  not,  I 
am  afraid,  fee  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is  not  there. 
I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow  night  at  Berwick,  and 
the  next  at  Edinburgh,  where  I  fhall  direct  Mr. 
Drummond,  bookfeller  at  Ofiian's  head,  to  take 
care  of  my  letters. 

I  hope  the  little  dears  are  all  well,  and  that  my 
dear  mafter  and  miftrefs  may  go  fomewhither,  but 
wherever  you  go  do  not  forget,  Madam,  your  moft 
humble  fervant. 

I  am  pretty  well. 

Auguft  15. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  at  Newcaftle.  I  forgot  to 
fend  it.  I  am  now  at  Edinburgh ;  and  have  been 
this  day  running  about.  I  run  pretty  well. 


LETTER   XVII.     ?o  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR  MADAM,         Edinburgh,  Auguft  17,  1773. 

N  the  1 3th,  I  left  Newcaftle,  and  in  the  after- 
noon  came  to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated 
with  great  civility  by  the  Duke :  I  went  through  the 
apartments,  walked  on  the  wall,  and  climbed  the 
towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and  on  the 
next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  On  Sunday  (i5th) 
I  went  to  the  Englifh  chapel.  After  dinner  Dr. 
Robertfon  came  in,  and  promifed  to  fhew  me  the 
place.  On  Monday  I  faw  their  public  buildings: 
the  cathedral,  which  I  told  Robertfon  I  wifhed  to 

fee 
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fee  becaufe  it  had  once  been  a  church,  the  courts  of 
juilice,  the  parliament-houfe,  the  advocates'  library, 
the  repofitory  of  records,  the  college  and  its  library, 
and  the  palace,  particularly  the  old  tower  where 
the  king  of  Scotland  feized  David  Rizzio  in  the 
queen's  prefence.  Moft  of  their  buildings  are  very 
mean ;  and  the  whole  town  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  the  old  part  of  Birmingham. 

Bofwell  has  very  handlbme  and  fpacious  rooms ; 
level  with  the  ground  on  one  fide  of  the  houfe,  and 
on  the  other  four  ftories  high. 

At  dinner  on  Monday  were  the  Duchefs  of  Dou- 
glas, an  old  lady,  who  talks  broad  Scotch  with  a  pa- 
ralytick  voice,  and  is  fcarce  underftood  by  Jier  own 
countrymen ;  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Adolphus 
Oughton,  and  many  more.  At  fupper  there  was 
fuch  a  conflux  of  company  that  I  could  fcarcely  fup- 
port  the  tumult.  I  have  never  been  well  in  the 
whole  journey,  and  am  very  eafily  difordered. 

This  morning  I  faw  at  breakfaft  Dr.  Blacklock, 
the  blind  poet,  who  does  not  remember  to  have  feen 
light,  and  is  read  to,  by  a  poor  fcholar,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French.  He  was  originally  a  poor 
fcholar  himfelf.  I  looked  on  him  with  reverence. 
To-morrow  our  journey  begins  j  I  know  not  when  I 
{hall  write  again.  I  am  but  poorly.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XVIII.     To  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM,         .u    ;   BarafF,  Auguft  25,  1773. 

TT  has  fo  happened  that  though  I  am  perpetually 
thinking  on  you,  I  could  feldom  find  opportunity 

to 
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to  write ;  I  have  in  fourteen  days  fent  only  one  let- 
ter j  you  muft  confider  the  fatigues  of  travel,  and  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  a  ftrange  country. 

Auguft  1 8th,  I  pafled,  with  Bofwell,  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  began  our  journey  -,  in  the  paflage  we 
obferved  an  ifland,  which  1  perfuaded  my  compa- 
nions to  furvey.  We  found  it  a  rock  fomewhat 
troublefome  to  climb,  about  a  mile  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad ;  in  the  middle  were  the  ruins  of  an  old 
fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the  ftones — Maria  Re.  1564. 
It  had  been  only  a  blockhoufe  one  ftory  high.  I 
meafured  two  apartments,  of  which  the  walls  were 
entire,  and  found  them  twenty-feven  feet  long,  and 
twenty- three  broad.  The  rock  had  fome  grafs  and 
many  thiftles,  both  cows  and  fheep  were  grazing. 
There  was  a  fpring  of  water.  The  name  is  Inch- 
keith.  Look  on  your  maps.  This  vifit  took  about 
an  hour.  We  pleafed  ourfelves  with  being  in  a 
country  all  our  own,  and  then  went  back  to  the  boat, 
and  landed  at  Kinghorn,  a  mean  town,  and  travelling 
through  Kirkaldie,  a  very  long  town  meanly  built, 
and  Cowpar,  which  I  could  not  fee  becaufe  it  was 
night,  we  came  late  to  St.  Andrew's,  the  moft  ancient 
of  the  Scotch  univerfities,  and  once  the  fee  of  the 
Primate  of  Scotland.  The  inn  was  full,  but  lodgings 
were  provided  for  us  at  the  houfe  of  the  profeffbr  of 
rhetorick,  a  man  of  elegant  manners,  who  fhowed  us, 
\n  the  morning,  the  poor  remains  of  a  {lately  cathe- 
dral, demolifhed  in  Knox's  reformation,  and  now 
only  to  be  imaged  by  tracing  its  foundation,  and 
contemplating  the  little  ruins  that  are  left.  Here 
was  once  a  religious  houfe.  Two  of  the  vaults  or 
cellars  of  the  fubprior  are  even  yet  entire.  In  one  of 

them 
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them  lives  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  hereditary 
refidence  in  it,  boafting  that  her  hufband  was  the 
fixth  tenant  of  this  gloomy  manfion,  in  a  lineal  de- 
fcent,  and  claims  by  her  marriage  with  this  lord  of 
the  cavern  an  alliance  with  the  Bruces.    Mr.  Bofwell 
ftaid  a  while  to  interrogate  her,  becaufe  he  under- 
flood  her  language  ;  ftie  told  him,  that  fhe  and  her 
cat  lived  together ;  that  fhe  had  two  fons  ibmewhere, 
who  might  perhaps  be  dead ;  that  when  there  were 
quality  in  the  town  notice  was  taken  of  her,  and  that 
now  fhe  was  neglecled,  but  did  not  trouble  them. 
Her  habitation  contained  all  that  fhe  had ;  her  turf 
for  fire  was  laid  in  one  place,  and  her  balls  of  coal 
duft  in   another,   but  her  bed  feemed  to  be  clean. 
Bofwell  afked  her,  if  fhe  never  heard  any  noifes  j  but 
fhe  could  tell  him  of  nothing  fupernatural,  though 
fhe  often  wandered  in  the  night  among  the  graves 
and  ruins,  only  fhe  had  fometimes  notice  by  dreams 
of  the  death  of  her  relations.     We  then  viewed  the 
remains  of  a  caflle  on  the  margin  of  the  fea,  in  which 
the  archbifhops  refided,  and  in  which  Cardinal  Bea- 
toun  was  killed. 

The  profefibrs  who  happened  to  be  refident  in  the 
vacation  made  a  publick  dinner,  and  treated  us  very 
kindly  and  refpec~lfully.  They  fhewed  us  their  col- 
leges, in  one  of  which  there  is  a  library  that  for  lu- 
minoufnefs  and  elegance  may  vie  at  leaft  with  the 
new  edifice  at  Streatham.  But  learning  feems  not  to 
profper  among  them  >  one  of  their  colleges  has  been 
lately  alienated,  and  one  of  their  churches  lately  de- 
ferted.  An  experiment  was  made  of  planting  a 
fhrubbery  in  the  church*  but  it  did  not  thrive. 
VOL,  XII.  A  a  Why 
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Why  the  place  fhould  thus  fall  to  decay,  I  know 
not ;  for  education,  fuch  as  is  here  to  be  had,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  cheap.  Their  term,  or,  as  they  call  it,  their 
fefiion,  lafts  feven  months  in  the  year,  which  the  flu- 
dents  of  the  higheft  rank  and  greateft  expence  may 
pafs  here  for  twenty  pounds,  in  which  are  included 
board,  lodging,  books,  and  the  continual  inftru6tioi> 
of  three  profefTors. 

2oth,  We  left  St.  Andrew's,  well  fatisfied  with 
our  reception,  and,  eroding  the  Frith  of  Tay,  came 
to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  defpicable  town.  We  pafieci  af- 
terwards through  Aberbrothick,  famous  once  for  an 
abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  fragments  left, 
but  thofe  fragments  teftify  that  the  fabrick  was  once 
of  great  extent,  and  of  ilupendous  magnificence. 
Two  of  the  towers  are  yet  Handing,  though  fhat- 
tered  j  into  one  of  them  Bofwell  climbed,  but  found 
the  ftairs  broken  :  the  way  into  the  other  we  did  not 
fee,  and  had  not  time  to  fearchj  I  believe  it  might 
be  afcended,  but  the  top,  I  think,  is  open. 

We  lay  at  Montrofe,  a  neat  place,  with  a  fpacious 
area  for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  town-houfe. 

2ift,  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another 
nniverfity,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lord  Mon- 
boddo's,  the  Scotch  judge,  who  has  lately  written  a 
ftrange  book  about  the  origin  of  language,  in  which 
he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  fays  that  in  fome 
countries  the  human  fpecies  have  tails  like  other 
beafts.  He  enquired  for  thefe  long-tailed  men  of 
Banks,  and  was  not  well  pleafed  that  they  had  not 
been  found  in  all  his  peregrination.  He  talked  no- 
thing of  this  to  me,  and  I  hope  we  parted  friends  j 
for  we  agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  difputed  in  adjuft- 
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ing  the  claims  of  merit  between  a  Ihopkeeper  of 
London,  and  a  favage  of  the  American  wilderneffes. 
Our  opinions  were,  I  think,  maintained  on  both 
fides  without  full  conviction ;  Monboddo  declared 
boldly  for  the  favage,  and  I,  perhaps  for  that  reafon, 
fided  with  the  citizen. 

We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found  my 
dear  miftrefs's  letter,  and  learned  that  all  our  little 
people  were  happily  recovered  of  the  meafles.  Every 
part  of  your  letter  was  pleafing. 

There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdeen : 
the  old  town,  built  about  a  mile  inland,  once  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop,  which  contains  the  King's  College,  and 
the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  new  town, 
which  ftands,  for  the  fake  of  trade,  upon  a  frith  or 
arm  of  the  fea,  fo  that  Ihips  reft  againft  the  key. 

The  two  cities  have  their  feparate  magiftrates,  and 
the  two  colleges  are  in  effect  two  univerfities,  which 
confer  degrees  independently  of  each  other. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  large  town,  built  almoft 
wholly  of  that  granite  which  is  ufed  for  the  new 
pavement  in  London,  which,  hard  as  it  is,  they 
fquare  with  very  little  difficulty.  Here  I  firft  faw 
the  women  in  plaids.  The  plaid  makes  at  once  a 
hood  and  cloak,  without  cutting  or  fewing,  merely 
by  the  manner  of  drawing  the  oppofite  fides  over  the 
Ihoulders.  The  maids  at  the  inns  run  over  the  houie 
barefoot,  and  children,  not  drefied  in  rags,  go  with- 
out fhoes  or  ftockings.  Shoes  are  indeed  not  yet  in 
univerfal  ufe,  they  came  late  into  this  country.  One 
of  the  profeffors  told  us,  as  we  were  mentioning  a 
fort  built  by  Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed  much 
of  its  prefent  induftry  to  Cromwell's  foldiers.  They 
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taught  us,  faid  he,  to  raife  cabbage  and  make  fhoes. 
How  they  lived  without  fhoes  may  yet  be  feen  ;  but 
in  the  paffage  through  villages,  it  Teems  to  him  that 
furveys  their  gardens,  that  when  they  had  not  cab- 
bage they  had  nothing. 

Education  is  here  of  the  fame  price  as  at  St.  An- 
drew's, only  the  feffion  is  but  from  the  ift  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  ift  of  April.  The  academical  buildings 
feem  rather  to  advance  than  decline.  They  ftiewed 
their  libraries,  which  were  not  very  fplendid,  but 
fome  manufcripts  were  fo  exquifitely  penned  that  I 
wifhed  my  dear  miftrefs  to  have  feen  them.  I  had 
an  unexpecled  pleafure,  by  finding  an  old  acquaint- 
ance now  profefibr  of  phyfick  in  the  King's  College  : 
we  were  on  both  fides  glad  of  the  interview,  having 
not  feen  nor  perhaps  thought  on  one  another  for 
many  years  j  but  we  had  no  emulation,  nor  had 
either  of  us  rifen  to  the  other's  envy,  and  our  old 
kindnefs  was  eafily  renewed.  I  hope  we  fhall  never 
try  the  effect  of  fo  long  an  abfence,  and  that  I  (hall 
always  be,  Madam,  your, 


LETTER  XIX.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Tnvernefs,  Aug.  28,  1 775. 

A  UGUST  ijd,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending 
the  Lord  Provoft  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  pre- 
fented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold 
box,  but  in  good  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one 
juft  praife !  there  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a  fee ; 
this  could  have  been  faid  of  no  city  on  the  Englifh 
fide  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of  freedom 
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pro  more  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town  to  the  old, 
about  a  mile.  I  then  dined  with  my  friend  the  pro- 
feflbr  of  phyfick  at  his  houfe,  and  faw  the  King's 
College.  Bofwell  was  very  angry  that  the  Aberdeen 
profeflbrs  would  not  talk.  When  I  was  at  the  Eng- 
lifh  church  in  Aberdeen,  I  happened  to  be  efpied  by 
Lady  Di.  Middleton,  whom  I  had  fometime  feen  in 
London  j  (he  told  what  Ihe  had  feen  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
Lord  Errol's  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invitation  to 
Lord  Errol's  houfe,  called  Slanes  Caftle.  We  went 
thither  on  the  next  day  (24th  of  Auguft),  and  found 
a  houfe,  not  old,  except  but  one  tower,  built  upon 
the  margin  of  the  fea  upon  a  rock,  fcarce  acceffible 
from  the  fea  j  at  one  corner  a  tower  makes  a  perpen- 
dicular continuation  of  the  lateral  furface  of  the  rock, 
fo  that  it  is  impracticable  to  walk  round  ;  the  houfe 
inclofed  a  fquare  court,  and  on  all  fides  within  the 
court  is  a  piazza  or  gallery  two  ftories  high.  We 
came  in  as  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and  after  din- 
ner offered  to  go  j  but  Lady  Errol  fent  us  word  by 
Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  went  before  Lord  Errol  came 
home  we  muft  never  be  forgiven,  and  ordered  out 
the  coach  to  Ihew  us  two  curiofities.  We  were  firft 
conducted  by  Mr.  Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  the  yellow 
rock.  Dunbuys  is  a  rock  confiding  of  two  protu- 
berances, each  perhaps  one  hundred  yards  round, 
joined  together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  feparated  from 
the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gully.  Thefe 
rocks  are  the  haunts  of  fea-fowl,  whofe  clang,  though 
this  is  not  their  feafon,  we  heard  at  a  diftance.  The 
eggs  and  the  young  are  gathered  here  in  great  num- 
bers at  the  time  of  breeding.  There  is  a  bird  here 
called  a  coote,  which  though  not  much  bigger  than 
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a  duck  lays  a  larger  egg  than  a  goofe.  We  went 
then  to  fee  the  Buller  or  Boulloir  of  Buchan :  Buchan 
is  the  name  of  the  diftrict,  and  the  Buller  is  a  fmall 
creek  or  gulf  into  which  the  fea  flows  through  an 
arch  of  the  rock.  We  walked  round  it,  and  faw  it 
black  at  a  great  depth.  It  has  its  name  from  the 
violent  ebullition  of  the  water,  when  high  winds  or 
high  tides  drive  it  up  the  arch  into  the  bafon. 
Walking  a  little  further  I  fpied  fome  boats,  and  told 
my  companions  that  we  would  go  into  the  Buller 
and  examine  it.  There  was  no  danger ;  all  was 
calm  j  we  went  through  the  arch,  and  found  our- 
felves  in  a  narrow  gulf  furrounded  by  craggy  rocks, 
of  height  not  flupendous,  but  to  a  Mediterranean 
vifitor  uncommon.  On  each  fide  was  a  cave,  of 
which  the  fifhermen  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which 
fmugglers  hide  their  goods,  and  fometimes  parties  of 
pleafure  take  a  dinner.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER   XX.     70  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  Skie,  Sept.  6,  1773. 

T  AM  now  looking  on  the  fea  from  a  honfe  of  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  in  the  ifle  of  Skie.  Little 
did  I  once  think  of  feeing  this  region  of  obfcurity, 
and  little  did  you  once  expect  a  falutation  from  this 
verge  of  European  life.  I  have  now  the  pleafure  of 
going  where  nobody  goes,  and  feeing  what  nobody 
fees.  Our  defign  is  to  vifit  feveral  of  the  fmaller 
iflands,  and  then  pafs  over  to  the  fouth  weft  of  Scot- 
land. 

Ire- 
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I  returned  from  the  fight  of  Buller's  Buchan  to 
Lord  Errol's,  and,  having  feen  his  library,  had  for 
a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  fea,  which  rolled  be- 
tween us  and  Norway.  Next  morning,  Auguft  2fth, 
we  continued  our  journey  through  a  country  not 
uncultivated,  but  fo  denuded  of  its  woods,  that  in  all 
this  journey  I  had  not  travelled  an  hundred  yards  be- 
tween hedges,  or  feen  five  trees  fit  for  the  carpenter. 
A  few  fmall  plantations  may  be  found,  but  I  believe 
fcarcely  any  thirty  years  old;  at  lead,  they  are  all 
pofteriour  to  the  Union.  This  day  we  dined 
with  a  country  gentleman,  who  has  in  his  grounds 
the  remains  of  a  Druid's  temple,  which,  when  it  is 
complete,  is  nothing  more  than  a  circle  or  double 
circle  of  ftones,  placed  at  equal  diftances,  with  a  flat 
ftone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a  certain  point,  and  a 
(tone  taller  than  the  reft  at  the  oppofite  point.  The 
tall  ftone  is  creeled  I  think  at  the  fouth.  Of  thefe 
circles  there  are  many  in  all  the  unfrequented  parts 
of  the  iftand.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  parts  refpect 
them  as  memorials  of  the  fculpture  of  fome  illuftrious 
perfon.  Here  I  faw  a  few  trees.  We  lay  at 
Bamff. 

Auguft  26th,  We  dined  at  Elgin,  where  we  faw 
the  ruins  of  a  noble  cathedral;  the  chapter- houfe  is 
yet  (landing.  A  great  part  of  Elgin  is  built  with 
fmall  piazzas  to  the  lower  ftory.  We  went  on  to 
Foris,  over  the  heath  where  Macbeth  met  the  witches, 
but  had  no  adventure;  only  in  the  way  we  faw  for 
the  firft  time  fome  houfes  with  fruit  trees  about  them. 
The  improvements  of  the  Scotch  are  for  immediate 
profit,  they  do  not  yet  think  it  quite  worth  their 
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while  to  plant  what  will  not  produce  fomething  to  be 
eaten  or  fold  in  a  very  little  time.  We  refted  at 
Foris. 

A  very  great  proportion  of  the  people  are  bare- 
foot, and  if  one  may  judge  by  the  reft  of  the  drefs, 
to  fend  out  boys  without  fhoes  into  the  ftreets  or 
ways;  there  are  however  more  beggars  than  I  have 
ever  feen  in  England,  they  beg  if  not  filently  yet; 
very  modeflly. 

Next  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miferable  town, 
but  a  royal  burgh,  of  which  the  chief  annual  magi-r 
ftrate  is  ftyled  Lord  Provofh  In  the  neighbourhood 
we  faw  the  caflle  of  the  old  Thane  of  Cawdor.  There 
is  one  ancient  tower  with  its  battlements  and  winding 
flairs  yet  remaining;  the  reft  of  the  houfe  is,  though 
not  modern,  of  later  erection. 

On  the  28th  we  went  to  Fort  George,  which  is 
accounted  the  moft  regular  fortification  in  the  ifland. 
The  major  of  artillery  walked  with  us  round  the  walls, 
and  fhewed  us  the  principles  upon  which  every  part 
was  conftructed,  and  the  way  jn  which  it  could  be 
defended.  We  dined  with  the  governor  Sir  Eyre 
Coote  and  bis  officers.  It  was  a  very  pleafant  and 
inftructjve  day,  but  nothing  puts  my  honoured 
miftrefs  out  of  my  mind. 

At  night  we  came  to  Invernefs,  the  laft  confider- 
able  town  in  the  north,  where  we  ftaici  all  the  next 
day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  faw  the  ruins  of  what  is 
Called  Macbeth's  caftle.  It  never  was  a  large  houfe, 
but  was  ftrongly  fituated.  prom  Invernefs  we  were 
to  travel  on  horfeback. 

Auguft  joth,  we  fet  out  with  four  hories.  We 
had  two  Highlanders  to  run  by  us,  who  were  active, 
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officious,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our  journey  was  for 
many  miles  along  a  military  way  made  upon  the 
banks  of  Lough  Nefs,  a  water  about  eighteen  miles 
long,  but  not  I  think  half  a  mile  broad.  Our  horfes 
were  not  bad,  and  the  way  was  very  pleafant;  the 
rock  out  of  which  the  road  was  cut  was  covered  with 
birch  trees,  fern,  and  heath.  The  lake  below  was 
beating  its  bank  by  a  gentle  wind,  and  the  rocks 
beyond  the  water  on  the  right  ftood  fometimes  hor- 
rid and  wild,  and  fometimes  opened  into  a  kind  of 
bay,  in  which  there  was  a  fpot  of  cultivated  ground 
yellow  with  corn.  In  one  part  of  the  way  we  had 
trees  on  both  fides  for  perhaps  half  a  mile. — Such  a 
length  of  lhade  perhaps  Scotland  cannot  fhew  in  any 
other  place. 

You  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  here  are  to  be  any 
more  towns  or  inns.  We  came  to  a  cottage  which 
they  call  the  general's  hut,  where  we  alighted  to 
dine,  and  had  eggs  and  bacon,  and  mutton,  with 
wine,  rum,  and  whifkey.  I  had  water. 

At  a  bridge  over  the  river,  which  runs  into  the 
Nefs,  the  rocks  rife  on  three  fides,  with  a  direction 
almoft  perpendicular,  to  a  great  height ;  they  are  in 
part  covered  with  trees,  and  exhibit  a  kind  of  dread- 
ful magnificence; — Handing  like  the  barriers  of  na- 
ture placed  to  keep  different  orders  of  being  in  per- 
petual feparation.  Near  this  bridge  is  the  Fall  of 
Fiers,  a  famous  cataract,  of  which,  by  clambering 
over  the  rocks,  we  obtained  a  view.  The  water  was 
low,  and  therefore  we  had  only  the  pleafure  of  know- 
ing that  rain  would  make  it  at  once  pleafing  and  for- 
midable j  there  will  then  be  a  mighty  flood,  foaming 
along  a  rocky  channel,  frequently  obftrucled  by  pro,. 
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tuberances  and  exafperated  by  reverberation,  at  lalt 
precipitated  with  a  fudden  defcent,  and  loft  in  the 
depth  of  a  gloomy  chafm. 

We  came  fomewhat  late  to  Fort  Auguftus,  where 
the  lieutenant  governor  met  us  beyond  the  gates, 
and  apologifed  that  at  that  hour  he  could  not,  by  the 
rules  of  a  garrifon,  admit  us  otherwife  than  at  a  nar- 
row door  which  only  one  can  enter  at  a  time.  We 
were  well  entertained  and  well  lodged,  and  next 
morning,  after  having  viewed  the  fort,  we  purfued 
our  journey. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  the  mountains,  which  are 
not  to  be  palled  by  climbing  them  directly,  but  by 


baggage  following  us  below  in  a  direction  exactly 
contrary.  There  is  in  thefe  ways  much  labour  but 
little  danger,  and  perhaps  other  places  of  which  very 
terrifick  reprefentations  are  made  are  not  in  them- 
felves  more  formidable.  Thefe  roads  have  all  been 
made  by  hewing  the  rock  away  with  pickaxes,  or 
burfting  it  with  gunpowder.  The  ftones  fo  feparated 
are  often  piled  loole  as  a  wall  by  the  way-fide.  We 
faw  an  infcription  importing  the  year  in  which  one  of 
the  regiments  made  two  thoufand  yards  of  the  road 
eaftward. 

After  tedious  travel  of  fome  hours  we  came  to 
what  I  believe  we  muft  call  a  village,  a  place  where 
there  were  three  huts  built  of  turf,  at  one  of  which 
we  were  to  have  our  dinner  and  our  bed,  for  we  could 
not  reach  any  better  place  that  night.  This  place  is 
called  Enock  in  Glenmorrifon.  The  houfe  in  which 
we  lodged  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  chimney,  the  reft  had 
only  a  hole  for  the  fmoke.  Here  we  had  eggs,  and 
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mutton,  and  a  chicken,  and  a  faufage,  and  rum.  la 
the  afternoon  tea  was  made  by  a  very  decent  girl  in 
a  printed  linen ;  Ihe  engaged  me  fo  much,  that  I 
made  her  a  prefent  of  Cocker's  arithmetick.  I  am, 
fifr. 

LETTER  XXI.     fo  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  Skie,  Sept.  14,  1773. 

*T*  H  E  poft,  which  comes  but  once  a  week  into 
thefe  parts,  is  fo  foon  to  go  that  I  have  not  time 
to  go  on  where  I  left  off  in  my  laft  letter.  I  have 
been  feveral  days  in  the  ifland  of  Raarfa,  and  am 
now  again  in  the  ifle  of  Skie,  but  at  the  other  end 
of  it. 

Skie  is  almoft  equally  divided  between  the  two 
great  families  of  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  other  pro- 
prietors having  only  fmall  diftrifls.  The  two  great 
lords  do  not  know  within  twenty  fquare  miles  the 
contents  of  their  own  territories. 

kept  up  but  ill  the  reputation  of  Highland 

hofpitality ;  we  are  now  with  Macleod,  quite  at  the 
other  end  of  the  ifland,  where  there  is  a  fine  young 
gentleman  and  fine  ladies.  The  ladies  are  ftudying 
Earfe.  I  have  a  cold,  and  am  miferably  deaf,  and 
am  troublefome  to  Lady  Macleod  j  I  force  her  to 
fpeak  loud,  but  fhe  will  feldom  fpeak  loud  enough. 

Raarfa  is  an  ifland  about  fifteen  miles  long  and 
two  broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  gentleman 
who  has  three  fons  and  ten  daughters ;  the  eldeft  is 
the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  has  been 
polilhed  at  Edinburgh :  they  fing  and  dance,  and 
without  expence  have  upon  their  table  molt  of  what 
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fea,  air,  or  earth  can  afford.  I  intended  to  have 
written  about  Raarfa,  but  the  poft  will  not  wait 
longer  than  while  I  fend  my  compliments  to  my  dear 
mafter  and  little  miftrefies.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXII.     ft  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  Skie,  Sept.  21,  1773. 

T  A  M  fo  vexed  at  the  necefiity  of  fending  yeflerday 
fo  fhort  a  letter,  that  I  purpofe  to  get  a  long 
letter  beforehand  by  writing  fomething  every  day, 
which  I  may  the  more  eafily  do,  as  a  cold  makes  me 
now  too  deaf  to  take  the  ufual  pleafure  in  converfa- 
tion.  Lady  Macleod  is  very  good  to  me,  and  the 
place  at  which  we  now  are,  is  equal  in  ftrength  of 
fituation,  in  the  wildnefs  of  the  adjacent  country,  and 
in  the  plenty  and  elegance  of  the  domeftick  enter- 
tainment, to  a  caftle  in  Gothick  romances.  The  fea 
with  a  little  ifland  is  before  us ;  cafcades  play  within 
view.  Clofe  to  the  houfe  is  the  formidable  fkeleton 
of  an  old  caftle  probably  Danifh,  and  the  whole  mafs 
of  building  (lands  upon  a  protuberance  of  rock,  inac- 
ceflible  till  of  late  but  by  a  pair  of  ftairs  on  the  fea 
fide,  and  fecure  in  ancient  times  againll  any  enemy 
that  was  likely  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Skie. 

Macleod  has  offered  me  an  ifland ;  if  it  were  not 
too  far  off  I  fhould  hardly  refufe  it :  my  ifland  would 
be  pleafanter  than  Brighthelmftone,  if  you  and  my 
mafter  could  come  to  it ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  plea- 
fant  to  live  quite  alone. 

Oblitufqtte  meorum,  oblivifcendus  et  illis. 

That 
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That  I  ihould  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an  ifland 
to  forgetfulnefs  of  my  friends  at  Streatham  I  cannot 
believe,  and  I  hope  never  to  defer ve  that  they  fhould 
be  willing  to  forget  me. 

It  has  happened  that  I  have  been  often  recognifed 
in  my  journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it.  At  Aber- 
deen I  found  one  of  my  acquaintance  profefibr  of 
phyfick;  turning  afide  to  dine  with  a  country  gentle- 
man, I  was  owned  at  table  by  one  who  had  feen 
me  at  a  philofophical  lecture  j  at  Macdonald's  I  was 
claimed  by  a  naturalift,  who  wanders  about  the  iflands 
to  pick  up  curiofities ;  and  I  had  once  in  London 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lady  Macleod.  I  will  now 
go  on  with  my  account. 

The  Highland  girl  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
talked  not  inelegantly  j  her  father  was  by  no  means 
an  ignorant  or  a  weak  man  ;  there  were  books  in  the 
cottage,  among  which  were  fome  volumes  of  Pri- 
deaux's  Connection :  this  man's  converfation  we 
were  glad  of  while  we  flaid.  He  had  been  ouf,  as 
they  call  it,  in  forty-five,  and  ftill  retained  his  old 
opinions.  He  was  going  to  America,  becaufe  his 
rent  was  raifed  beyond  what  he  thought  himfelf  able 
to  pay. 

At  night  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had  fome 
difficulty  in  perfuading  ourfelves  to  lie  down  in  them, 
though  we  had  put  on  our  own  fheets  j  at  laft  we 
ventured,  and  I  flept  very  foundly  in  the  vale  of 
Glenmorrifon,  amidft  the  rocks  and  mountains. 
Next  morning  our  landlord  liked  us  fo  well,  that  he 
walked  fome  miles  with  us  for  our  company,  through 
a  country  fo  wild  and  barren  that  the  proprietor  does 
not,  with  all  his  preiTure  upon  his  tenants,  raife  more 

than 
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than  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  for  near  one  hun- 
dred fquare  miles,  or  fixty  thoufand  acres.  He  let 
us  know  that  he  had  forty  head  of  black  cattle,  an 
hundred  goats,  and  an  hundred  fheep,  upon  a  farm 
that  he  remembered  let  at  five  pounds  a-year,  but 
for  which  he  now  paid  twenty.  He  told  us  fome 
ftories  of  their  march  into  England.  At  laft  he  left 
us,  and  we  went  forward,  winding  among  mountains, 
Ibmetimes  green  and  iometimes  naked,  commonly  fo 
fteep  as  not  eafily  to  be  climbed  by  the  greateft 
vigour  and  activity:  our  way  was  often  crofled  by 
little  rivulets,  and  we  were  entertained  with  fmall 
ftreams  trickling  from  the  rocks,  which  after  heavy 
rains  muft  be  tremendous  torrents. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  fmall  glen,  fo  they  call 
a  valley,  which  compared  with  other  places  appeared 
rich  and  fertile ;  here  our  guides  defired  us  to  flop, 
that  the  horfes  might  graze,  for  the  journey  was  very 
laborious,  and  no  more  grafs  would  be  found.  We 
made  no  difficulty  of  compliance,  and  I  fat  down  to 
take  notes  on  a  green  bank,  with  a  fmall  ftream 
running  at  my  feet,  in  the  midft  of  favage  folitude, 
with  mountains  before  me,  and  on  either  hand  covered 
with  heath.  I  looked  around  me,  and  wondered  that 
I  was  not  more  affected,  but  the  mind  is  not  at  all 
times  equally  ready  to  be  put  in  motion ;  if  my 
miftrefs  and  matter  and  Queeney  had  been  there,  we 
Ihould  have  produced  fome  reflections  among  us, 
either  poetical  or  philoibphical,  for  though/0///W<?  be 
tbe  nurfe  of  woe,  converfation  is  often  the  parent  of 
remarks  and  difcoveries. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  purfued  our 
journey.  The  lake  by  which  we  had  travelled  for  fome 

time 
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time  ended  in  a  river,  which  we  pafled  by  a  bridge, 
and  came  to  another  glen,  with  a  collection  of  huts, 
called  Auknafhealds ;  the  huts  were  generally  built 
of  clods  of  earth,  held  together  by  the  intertexture  of 
vegetable  fibres,  of  which  earth  there  are  great  levels 
in  Scotland,  which  they  call  mofies.  Mofs  in  Scot- 
land is  bog  in  Ireland,  and  mofs-trooper  is  bog-trot- 
ter i  there  was,  however,  one  hut  built  of  loofe  ftones, 
piled  up  with  great  thicknefs  into  a  ftrong  though 
not  folid  wall.  From  this  houfe  we  obtained  fome 
great  pails  of  milk,  and  having  brought  bread  with 
us,  we  were  liberally  regaled.  The  inhabitants,  a 
very  coarfe  tribe,  ignorant  of  any  language  but 
Earfe,  gathered  ib  faft  about  us,  that  if  we  had  not 
had  Highlanders  with  us,  they  might  have  caufed 
more  alarm  than  pleafure;  they  are  called  the  Clan 
of  Macrae. 

We  had  been  told  that  nothing  gratified  the  High- 
landers fo  much  as  fnuff  and  tobacco,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly ftored  ourfelves  with  both  at  Fort  Auguftus. 
Bofwell  opened  his  treafure,  and  gave  them  each  a 
piece  of  tobacco  roll.  We  had  more  bread  than  we 
could  eat  for  the  prefent,  and  were  more  liberal  than 
provident.  Bofwell  cut  it  in  ilices,  and  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  tailing  wheaten  bread  for  the  firft 
time.  I  then  got  fome  halfpence  for  a  (hilling,  and 
made  up  the  deficiencies  of  Bofwell's  diftribution, 
who  had  given  fome  money  among  the  children. 
We  then  directed  that  the  miftrefs  of  the  ftone  houfe 
fhould  be  afked  what  we  muft  pay  her :  fhe,  who 
perhaps  had  never  before  fold  any  thing  but  cattle, 
knew  not,  I  believe,  well  what  to  afk,  and  referred 
herfelf  to  us :  we  obliged  her  to  make  fome  demand, 

and 
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and  one  of  the  Highlanders  fettled  the  account  with 
her  at  a  fhilling.  One  of  the  men  advifed  her,  with 
the  cunning  that  clowns  never  can  be  without,  to  afk 
more ;  but  fhe  faid  that  a  fhilling  was  enough.  We 
gave  her  half  a  crown,  and  fhe  offered  part  of  it 
again.  The  Macraes  were  fo  well  pleafed  with  our 
behaviour,  that  they  declared  it  the  beft  day  they 
had  feen  fince  the  time  of  the  old  Laird  of  Macleod, 
who,  I  fuppofe,  like  us,  flopped  in  their  valley,  as 
he  was  travelling  to  Skie. 

We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  Highlander's 
life  at  Macdonald's,   and  mentioning  the  Macraes 
with  fome  degree  of  pity,  when  a  Highland  lady  in- 
formed us  that  we  might  fpare  our  tendernefs,  for  fhe 
doubted  not  but  the  woman  who  fupplied  us  with 
milk  was  miftrefs  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  milch  cows. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narrative.     Bof- 
well,  with  fome  of  his  troublefome  kindnefs,  has  in- 
formed this  family  and  reminded  me  that  the  i8th  of 
September  is  my  birth-day.   The  return  of  my  birth- 
day, if  I  remember  it,  fills  me  with  thoughts  which 
it  feems  to  be  the  general  care  of  humanity  to  efcape. 
I  can  now  look  back  upon  threefcore  and  four  years, 
in  which  little  has  been  done,  and  little  has  been  en- 
joyed ;  a  life  diverfified  by  mifery,  fpent  part  in  the 
fluggifhnefs  of  penury,  and  part  under  the  violence 
of  pain,  in  gloomy  difcontent  or  importunate  dif- 
trefs.     But  perhaps  I  am  better  than  I  fhould  have 
been  if  I  had  been  lefs  afflicted.     With  this  I  will 
try  to  be  content. 

In  proportion  as  there  is  lefs  pleafure  in  retrofpec- 
tive  confiderations,  the  mind  is  more  difpofed  to 
wander  forward  into  futurity;  but  at  fixty- four  what 
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promifes,  however  liberal,  of  imaginary  good  can 
futurity  venture  to  make  ?  yet  fomething  will  be  al- 
ways promifed,  and  fome  promifes  will  be  always 
credited.  I  am  hoping  and  I  am  praying  that  I  may 
live  better  in  the  time  to  come,  whether  long  or 
Ihort,  than  I  have  yet  lived,  and  in  the  folace  of  that 
hope  endeavour  to  repofe.  Dear  Queeney's  day  is 
next,  I  hope  fhe  at  fixty-four  will  have  lefs  to 
regret. 

I  will  now  complain  no  more,  but  tell  my  miftrefs 
of  my  travels. 

After  we  left  the  Macraes  we  travelled  on  through 
a  country  like  that  which  we  palled  in  the  morning. 
The  Highlands  are  very  uniform,  for  there  is  little 
variety  in  univerfal  barrennefs;  the  rocks,  however, 
are  not  all  naked,  for  fome  have  grafs  on  their  fides, 
and  birches  and  alders  on  their  tops,  and  in  the 
vallies  are  often  broad  and  clear  ftreams,  which  have 
little  depth,  and  commonly  run  very  quick  j  the  chan- 
nels are  made  by  the  violence  of  the  wintry  floods ; 
the  quicknefs  of  the  ftream  is  in  proportion  to  the 
declivity  of  the  defcent,  and  the  breadth  of  the  chan- 
nel makes  the  water  fhallow  in  a  dry  feafon. 

There  are  red  deer  and  roebucks  in  the  mountains, 
but  we  found  only  goats  in  the  road,  and  had  very 
little  entertainment  as  we  travelled  either  for  the  eye 
or  ear.  There  are,  I  fancy,  no  finging  birds  in  the 
Highlands. 

Towards  night  we  came  to  a  very  formidable  hill 
called  Rattiken,  which  we  climbed  with  more  diffi- 
culty than  we  had  yet  experienced,  and  at  laft  came 
to  Glanelg,  a  place  on  the  fea-fide  oppofite  to  Skie, 
We  were  by  this  time  weary  and  difgufted,  nor  was 
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our  humour  much  mended  by  our  inn,  which,  though 
it  was  built  of  lime  and  flate,  the  Highlander's  de- 
fcription  of  a  houfe  which  he  thinks  magnificent,  had 
neither  wine,  bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing  that  we 
could  eat  or  drink.  When  we  were  taken  up  flairs, 
a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out  of  the  bed  where  one  of  us 
was  to  lie.  Bofwell  bluftered,  but  nothing  could  be 
got.  At  laft  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
heard  of  our  arrival,  fent  us  rum  and  white  fugar. 
Bofwell  was  now  provided  for  in  part,  and  the  land- 
lord prepared  fome  mutton  chops,  which  we  could 
not  eat,  and  killed  two  hens,  of  which  Bofwell  made 
his  fervant  broil  a  limb,  with  what  effe<5b  I  know 
not.  We  had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of  bread,  which 
fupplied  me  with  my  fupper.  When  the  repaft  was 
ended,  we  began  to  deliberate  upon  bed  ;  Mrs.  Bof- 
well had  warned  us  that  we  fhould  catch  Jometbing^ 
and  had  given  us  Jheets  for  our  Jecurity,  for  . 

and  ,   fhe   faid,    came   back  from   Skie,  fo 

fcratching  themfelves.  I  thought  fheets  a  (lender 
defence  againft  the  confederacy  with  which  we  were 
threatened,  and  by  this  time  our  Highlanders  had 
found  a  place  where  they  could  get  fome  hay :  I  or- 
dered hay  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the  bed,  and  flept 
upon  it  in  my  great  coat :  Bofwell  laid  fheets  upon 
his  bed,  and  repofed  in  linen  like  a  gentleman.  The 
horfes  were  turned  out  to  grafs,  with  a  man  to  watch 
them.  The  hill  Rattiken  and  the  inn  at  Glanelg 
were  the  only  things  of  which  we,  or  travellers  yet 
more  delicate,  could  find  any  pretenfions  to  com- 
plain. 

Sept.  2d,  I  rofe  ruftling  from  the  hay,  and  went 

to  tea,  which  I  forget  whether  we  found  or  brought. 

2  We 
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We  faw  the  ifle  of  Skie  before  us,  darkening  the 
horizon  with  its  rocky  coaft.  A  boat  was  procured, 
and  we  launched  into  one  of  the  llraits  of  the  Atlan- 
tick  ocean.  We  had  a  paflage  of  about  twelve  miles 

to  the  point  where refided,  having  come 

from  his  feat  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland  to  a  fmall 
houfe  on  the  fhore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with 
lefs  reproach  entertain  us  meanly.  If  he  afpired  to 
meannefs,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  completely 
gratified,  but  he  did  not  fucceed  equally  in  efcaping 
reproach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  I  fuppofe  much 
provifion,  nor  had  the  Lady  the  common  decencies 
of  her  tea-table :  we  picked  up  our  fugar  with  our 
fingers.  Bofwell  was  very  angry,  and  reproached  him 
with  his  improper  parfimony  j  I  did  not  much  reflect 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not 
likely  to  converfe  as  long  at  any  other  time. 

You  will  now  expect  that  I  ftiould  give  you  fome 
account  of  the  ifle  of  Skie,  of  which,  though  I  have 
been  twelve  days  upon  it,  I  have  little  to  fay.  It  is 
an  ifland  perhaps  fifty  miles  long,  fo  much  indented 
by  inlets  of  the  fea  that  there  is  no  part  of  it  removed 
from  the  water  more  than  fix  miles.  No  pare  that  I 
have  feen  is  plain  j  you  are  always  climbing  or  de- 
fcending,  and  every  ftep  is  upon  rock  or  mire.  A 
walk  upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  a  dance 
upon  carpets  compared  to  the  toilfome  drudgery  of 
wandering  in  Skie.  There  is  neither  town  nor  vil- 
lage in  the  ifland,  nor  have  1  feen  any  houfe  but 
Macleod's,  that  is  not  much  below  your  habitation 
at  Brighthelmftone.  In  the  mountains  there  are 
flags  and  roebucks,  but  no  hares,  and  few  rabbits; 
nor  have  I  feen  any  thing  that  interefted  me  as  a 
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zoologift,  except  an  otter,  bigger  than  I  thought  an 
otter  could  have  been. 

You  are  perhaps  imagining  that  I  am  withdrawing 
from  the  gay  and  the  bufy  world  into  regions  of  peace 
and  paftoral  felicity,  and  am  enjoying  the  reliques  of 
the  golden  age ;  that  I  am  furveying  nature's  magni- 
ficence from  a  mountain,  or  remarking  her  minuter 
beauties  on  the  flowery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ; 
that  I  am  invigorating  myfelf  in  the  funfhine,  or  de- 
lighting my  imagination  with  being  hidden  from  the 
invafion  of  human  evils  and  human  paffions  in  the 
darknefs  of  a  thicket  j  that  I  am  bufy  in  gathering 
fhells  and  pebbles  on  the  (hore,  or  contemplative  on 
a  rock,  from  which  I  look  upon  the  water,  and  con- 
fider  how  many  waves  are  rolling  between  me  and 
Streatham. 

The  ufe  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imagination  by 
reality,  and  inftead  of  thinking  how  things  may  be, 
to  fee  them  as  they  are.  Here  are  mountains  which 
I  fhould  once  have  climbed,  but  to  climb  fteeps  is 
now  very  laborious,  and  to  defcend  them  dangerous ; 
and  I  am  now  content  with  knowing,  that  by  fcram- 
bling  up  a  rock,  I  fhall  only  fee  other  rocks,  and  a 
wider  circuit  of  barren  defolation.  Of  dreams,  we 
have  here  a  fufficient  number,  but  they  murmur  not 
upon  pebbles,  but  upon  rocks.  Of  flowers,  if  Chlo- 
ris  herfelf  were  here,  I  could  prefent  her  only  with 
the  bloom  of  heath.  Of  lawns  and  thickets,  he  muft 
read  that  would  know  them,  for  here  is  little  fun  and 
no  fhade.  On  the  fea  I  look  from  my  window,  but 
am  not  much  tempted  to  the  fhore ;  for  fince  I  came 
to  (his  ifland,  almoft  every  breath  of  air  has  been  a 
ftorm,  and  what  is  worfe,  a  ftorm  with  all  its  feverity, 

but 
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but  without  its  magnificence,  for  the  fea  is  here  fo 
broken  into  channels  that  there  is  not  a  fufficient  vo- 
lume of  water  either  for  lofty  furges  or  a  loud  roar. 

On  Sept.  6th,  we  left  to  vifit  Raarfa,  the 

ifland  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  We  were  to 
crofs  part  of  Side  on  horfeback  j  a  mode  of  travel- 
ling very  uncomfortable,  for  the  road  is  fo  narrow* 
where  any  road  can  be  found,  that  only  one  can  go> 
and  fo  craggy  that  the  attention  can  never  be  remit- 
ted ;  it  allows,  therefore,  neither  the  gaiety  of  conver- 
fation,  nor  the  laxity  of  folitude ;  nor  has  it  in  itfelf 
the  amufement  of  much  variety,  as  it  affords  only  all 
the  pofiible  tranfpofitions  of  bog,  rock,  and  rivulet. 
Twelve  miles,  by  computation,  make  a  reafonable 
journey  for  a  day. 

At  night  we  came  to  a  tenant's  houfe,  of  the  firft 
rank  of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained  better 
than  at  the  landlord's.  There  were  books  both  Eng- 
lilh  and  Latin.  Company  gathered  about  us,  and  we 
heard  fome  talk  of  the  fecond  fight,  and  fome  talk  of 
the  events  of  forty- five ;  a  year  which  will  not  foon 
be  forgotten  among  the  iflanders.  The  next  day  we 
were  confined  by  a  ftorm.  The  company,  I  think, 
increafed,  and  our  entertainment  was  not  only  hofpi- 
table  but  elegant.  At  night,  a  minifter's  fitter,  in 
very  fine  brocade,  fung  Earfe  fongs ;  I  wifhed  to 
know  the  meaning,  but  the  Highlanders  are  not 
much  ufed  to  fcholaftick  queftions,  and  no  tranfla- 
tions  could  be  obtained. 

Next  day,  Sept.  8th,  the  weather  allowed  us  to 
depart ;  a  good  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we 
went  to  Raarfa  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
Macleod,  a  gentleman  who  conducted  Prince  Charles 
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through  the  mountains  in  his  diftrefies.  The  Prince, 
he  fays,  was  more  a6live  than  himfelfj  they  were, 
at  lead,  one  night  without  any  fhelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind  of 
dancing  agitation,  and  in  about  three  or  four  hours 
we  arrived  at  Raarfa,  where  we  were  met  by  the 
Laird  and  his  friends  upon  the  fhore.  Raarfa,  for 
fuch  is  his  title,  is  matter  of  two  iflands ;  upon  the 
fmaller  of  which,  called  Rona,  he  has  only  flocks  and 
herds.  Rona  gives  title  to  his  eldeft  fon.  The 
money  which  he  raifes  annually  by  rent  from  all  his 
dominions,  which  contain  at  lead  fifty  thoufand  acres, 
is  not  believed  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  ;  but  as  he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own 
hands,  he  fells  every  year  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
which  add  to  his  revenue,  and  his  table  is  furnifhed 
from  the  farm  and  from  the  fea  with  very  little  ex- 
pence,  except  for  thofe  things  this  country  does  not 
produce,  and  of  thofe  he  is  very  liberal.  The  wine 
circulates  vigoroufly,  and  the  tea,  chocolate,  an4 
coffee,  however  they  are  got,  are  always  at  hand. 
J  am,  &c. 

We  are  this  morning  trying  to  get  put  of  Skie. 


LETTER  XXIII.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Skie,  Sept.  24,  1773. 

JAM   ftill   in    Skie,      Do    you    remember    the 
*    fong? 

Ev'ry  ifland  is  a  prifon, 

Strongly  guarded  by  the  fen, 

We 
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We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another  may 
have  too  much  wind  j  but  of  our  reception  here  we 
have  no  reafon  to  complain.  We  are  now  with 
Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleafant  place  than  I 
thought  Skie  could  afford.  Now  to  the  narrative. 

We  were  received  at  Raarfa  on  the  fea-fide,  and 
after  clambering  with  fome  difficulty  over  the  rocks, 
a  labour  which  the  traveller,  wherever  he  repofes 
himfelf  on  land,  mult  in  thefe  iflands  be  contented  to 
endure  j  we  were  introduced  into  the  houle,  which 
one  of  the  company  called  the  Court  of  Raarfa,  with 
politenefs  which  not  the  Court  of  Verfailles  could 
have  thought  defective.  The  houfe  is  not  large, 
though  we  were  told  in  our  paffage  that  it  had  eleven 
fine  rooms,  nor  magnificently  furnifhed,  but  our 
utenfils  were  moft  commonly  filver.  We  went  up 
into  a  dining  room,  about  as  large  as  your  blue 
room,  where  we  had  fomething  given  us  to  eat,  and 
tea  and  coffee. 

Raarfa  himfelf  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant  appear- 
ance, and  of  manners  uncommonly  refined.  Lady 
Raarfa  makes  no  very  fublime  appearance  for  a  fo- 
vereign,  but  is  a  good  houfewife,  and  a  very  prudent 
and  diligent  conductrefs  of  her  family.  Mifs  Flora 
Macleod  is  a  celebrated  beauty ;  has  been  admired  at 
Edinburgh ;  dreffes  her  head  very  high ;  and  has 
manners  fo  lady  like,  that  I  wifh  her  head-drefs  was 
lower.  The  reft  of  the  nine  girls  are  all  pretty ; 
the  youngeft  is  between  Queeney  and  Lucy.  The 
youngeft  boy,  of  four  years  old,  runs  barefoot,  and 
wandered  with  us  over  the  rocks  to  fee  a  mill.  I 
believe  he  would  walk  on  that  rough  ground  without 
fhoes  ten  miles  in  a  day. 

B  b  4  The 
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The  Laird  of  Raarfa  has  fometimes  difputed  the 
chieftainry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie,  but: 
being  much  inferior  in  extent  of  poflefiions,  has,  I 
fuppofe,  been  forced  to  defift.  Raarfa  and  its  pro- 
vinces have  defcended  to  its  prefent  pofTefibr  through 
a  fucceflion  of  four  hundred  years,  without  any  in- 
creafe  or  diminution.  It  was  indeed  lately  in  danger 
of  forfeiture,  but  the  old  Laird  joined  fome  prudence 
with  his  zeal,  and  when  Prince  Charles  landed  in 
Scotland,  made  over  his  eftate  to  his  fon,  the  prefent 
Laird,  and  led  one  hundred  men  of  Raarfa  into  the 
field,  with  officers  of  his  own  family.  Eighty-fix 
only  came  back  after  the  laft  battle.  The  Prince  was 
hidden,  in  his  diftrefs,  two  nights  at  Raarfa^,  and  the 
king's  troops  burnt  the  whole  country,  and  killed 
fome  of  the  cattle. 

You  may  guefs  at  the  opinions  that  prevail  in  this 
country ;  they  are,  however,  content  with  fighting 
for  their  king  ;  they  do  not  drink  for  him.  We  had 
no  foolifh  healths.  At  night,  unexpectedly  to  us  who 
were  ftrangers,  the  carpet  was  taken  up ;  the  fiddler 
of  the  family  came  up,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  ge- 
neral dance  was  begun.  As  I  told  you,  we  were 
two-and-thirty  at  fupper;  there  were  full  as  many 
dancers  j  for  though  all  who  flipped  did  not  dance, 
fome  danced  of  the  young  people  who  did  not  fup. 
Raarfa  himfelf  danced  with  his  children,  and  old 
Malcolm,  in  his  filibeg,  was  as  nimble  a,s  when  he 
led  the  Prince  over  the  mountains.  When  they  had 
danced  themfelves  weary,  two  tables' were  fpread,  and 
I  fuppofe  at  lead  twenty  diihes  were  upon  them.  In 
this  country  fome  preparations  of  milk  are  always 
ferved  up  at  fupper,  and  fometimes  in  the  place  of 
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tarts  at  dinner.  The  table  was  not  coarfely  heaped, 
but  at  once  plentiful  and  elegant.  They  do  not  pre- 
tend to  make  a  loaf  j  there  are  only  cakes,  com- 
monly of  oats  or  barley,  but  they  made  me  very  nice 
cakes  of  wheat  flour.  I  always  fat  at  the  left  hand 
of  Lady  Raarfa,  and  young  Macleod  of  Skie,  the 
chieftain  of  the  clan,  fat  on  the  right. 

After  fupper  a  young  lady,  who  was  vifiting,  fung 
Earfe  fongs,  in  which  Lady  Raarfa  joined  prettily 
enough,  but  not  gracefully  j  the  young  ladies  fuflain- 
ed  the  chorus  better.  They  are  very  little  ufed  to 
be  afked  queftions,  and  not  well  prepared  with  an- 
fwers.  When  one  of  the  fongs  was  over,  I  afked 
the  princefs  that  fat  next  me,  What  is  that  about  ? 
I  queftion  if  fhe  conceived  that  I  did  not  underftand 
it.  For  the  entertainment  of  the  company,  faid  fhe. 
But,  Madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?  It  is  a 
love  fong.'  This  was  all  the  intelligence  that  I  could 
obtain  j  nor  have  I  been  able  to  procure  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  a  fingle  line  of  Earfe. 

At  twelve  it  was  bed  time.  I  had  a  chamber  to 
myfelf,  which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people,  was 
more  than  my  fhare.  How  the  company  and  the 
family  were  diftributed  is  not  eafy  to  tell.  Mac- 
leod the  chieftain,  and  Bofwell,  and  I,  had  all  fingle 
chambers  on  the  firfl  floor.  There  remained  eight 
rooms  only  for  at  leaft  feven- and- thirty  lodgers. 
I  fuppofe  they  put  up  temporary  beds  in  the  dining 
room,  where  they  flowed  all  the  young  ladies. 
There  was  a  room  above  flairs  with  fix  beds,  in 
wl)ich  they  put  ten  men.  The  reft  in  my  next. 
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LETTER  XXIV.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAREST  MADAM,        Oftich  in  Skie,  Sept.  30,  1773. 

A  M  ftill  confined  in  Skie.  We  were  unfkilful 
travellers,  and  imagined  that  the  Tea  was  an  open 
road  which  we  could  pafs  at  pleafure ;  but  we  have 
now  learned  with  fome  pain,  that  we  may  ftill  wait 
for  a  long  time  the  caprices  of  the  equinoctial  winds, 
and  fit  reading  or  writing  as  I  now  do,  while  the 
tempeft  is  rolling  the  fea,  or  roaring  in  the  moun- 
tains. I  am  now  no  longer  pleafed  with  the  delay  j 
you  can  hear  from  me  but  feldom,  and  I  cannot  at 
all  hear  from  you.  It  comes  into  my  mind  that  fome 
evil  may  happen,  or  that  I  might  be  of  ufe  while  I 
am  away.  But  thefe  thoughts  are  vain  j  the  wind  is 
violent  and  adverfe,  and  our  boat  cannot  yet  come. 
I  muft  content  myfelf  with  writing  to  you,  and  hop- 
ing that  you  will  fometime  receive  my  letter.  Now 
to  my  narrative. 

Sept.  9th,  Having  pafied  the  night  as  is  ufual,  1 
role,  and  found  the  dining  room  full  of  company  ; 
we  feafted  and  talked,  and  when  the  evening  came  it 
brought  mufick  and  dancing.  Young  Macleod,  the 
great  proprietor  of  Skie  and  head  of  his  clan,  was 
very  diftinguifhable  ;  a  young  man  of  nineteen ;  bred 
a  while  at  St,  Andrew's,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford  j 
a  pupil  of  G.  Strahan.  He  is  a  young  man  of  a 
mind  as  much  advanced  as  I  have  ever  known  5  very 
elegant  of  manners,  and  very  graceful  in  his  perfon. 
He  has  the  full  fpirit  of  a  feudal  chief;  and  I  was 
very  ready  to  accept  his  invitation  to  Dun  vegan.  All 
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Raarfa's  children  are  beautiful.  The  ladies  all,  ex- 
cept the  eldeft,  are  in  the  morning  drefled  in  their 
hair.  The  true  Highlander  never  wears  more  than 
a  riband  on  her  head  till  (he  is  married. 

On  the  third  day  Bofwell  went  out  with  old  Mal- 
colm to  fee  a  ruined  caftle,  which  he  found  lefs  entire 
than  was  promifed,  but  he  faw  the  country.  I  did 
not  go,  for  the  caftle  was  perhaps  ten  miles  off,  and 
there  is  no  riding  at  Raarfa,  the  whole  ifland  being 
rock  or  mountain,  from  which  the  cattle  often  fall 
and  are  deftroyed.  It  is  very  barren,  and  maintains, 
as  near  as  I  could  collect,  about  feven  hundred  inha- 
bitants, perhaps  ten  to  a  fquare  mile.  In  thefe  coun- 
tries you  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  you'  fhall  find  vil- 
lages or  inclofures.  The  traveller  wanders  through  a 
naked  defart,  gratified  fometimes,  but  rarely,  with 
the  fight  of  cows,  and  now  and  then  finds  a  heap  of 
loofe  (tones  and  turf  in  a  cavity  between  rocks,  where 
a  being  born  with  all  thofe  powers  .which  education 
expands,  and  all  thofe  fenfations  which  culture  re- 
fines, is  condemned  to  (helter  itfelf  from  the  wind 
and  rain.  Philofophers  there  are  who  try  to  make 
themfelves  believe  that  this  life  is  happy,  but  they 
believe  it  only  while  they  are  faying  it,  and  never 
yet  produced  conviction  in  a  (ingle  mind  ;  he,  whom 
want  of  words  or  images  funk  into  filence,  dill 
thought,  as  he  thought  before,  that  privation  of  plea- 
fure  can  never  pleafe,  and  that  content  is  not  to  be 
much  envied,  when  it  has  no  other  principle  than 
ignorance  of  good. 

This  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  fome  may  call 
fortitude,  and  others  wifdom,  was,  I  believe,  for  a 
long  time  to  be  very  frequently  found  in  thefe  dens 
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of  poverty :  every  man  was  content  to  live  like  his 
neighbours,  and  never  wandering  from  home,  faw  no 
mode  of  life  preferable  to  his  own,  except  at  the 
houfe  of  the  laird,  or  the  laird's  neareft  relations, 
whom  he  confidered  as  a  fuperior  order  of  beings,  to 
\vhofe  luxuries  or  honours  he  had  no  pretenfions. 
But  the  end  of  this  reverence  and  fubmifllon  feems 
now  approaching;  the  Highlanders  have  learned  that 
there  are  countries  lefs  bleak  and  barren  than  their 
own,  where,  inftead  of  working  for  the  laird,  every 
man  may  till  his  own  ground,  and  eat  the  produce  of 
his  own  labour.  Great  numbers  have  been  induced 
by  this  difcovery  to  go  every  year  for  fome  time  paft 
to  America.  Macdonald  and  Macleod  of  Skie  have 
loft  many  tenants  and  many  labourers,  but  Raarfa 
has  not  yet  been  forfaken  by  a  fingle  inhabitant. 

Rona  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than  Raarfa, 
and  though  it  contains  perhaps  four  thoufand  acres, 
is  poflefled  only  by  a  herd  of  cattle  and  the  keepers. 

I  find  myfelf  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the 
mountains,  but  one  day  I  went  out  to  fee  the  walls 
yet  (landing  of  an  ancient  chapel.  In  almoft  every 
ifland  the  fuperftitious  votaries  of  the  Romifh  church 
erected  places  of  worlhip,  in  which  the  drones  of 
convents  or  cathedrals  performed  the  holy  offices, 
but  by  the  active  zeal  of  Proteftant  devotion,  almoft 
all  of  them  have  funk  into  ruin.  The  chapel  at 
Raarfa  is  now  only  confidered  as  the  burying-place 
of  the  family,  and  I  fuppofe  of  the  whole  ifland. 

We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room  for 
others  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  this  little  court,  but 
the  wind  detained  us  till  the  i2th,  when,  though  it 
was  Sunday,  we  thought  it  proper  to  fnatch  the 
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opportunity  of  a  calm  day.  Raarfa  accompanied  us 
in  his  fix  oared  boat,  which  he  faid  was  his  coach  and 
fix.  It  is  indeed  the  vehicle  in  which  the  ladies  take 
the  air  and  pay  their  vifits,  but  they  have  taken  very 
little  care  for  accommodations.  There  is  no  way  in 
or  out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  but  by  being  car- 
ried j  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with  a  pompous 
name,  there  is  no  feat  but  an  occafional  bundle  of 
ftraw.  Thus  we  left  Raarfa ;  the  feat  of  plenty, 
civility,  and  cheerfulnefs. 

We  dined  at  a  publick  houfe  at  Port  Re ;  fo  call- 
ed becai'fe  one  of  the  Scottifh  kings  landed  there,  in 
a  progrefs  through  the  weftern  ifles.  Raarfa  paid  the 
reckoning  privately.  We  then  got  on  horfeback, 
and  by  a  fhort  but  very  tedious  journey  came  to 
Kingfburgh,  at  which  the  fame  king  lodged  after  he 
landed.  Here  I  had  the  honour  of  faluting  the  far 
famed  Mifs  Flora  Macdonald,  who  conduced  the 
Prince,  drefied  as  her  maid,  through  the  Englilh 
forces  from  the  ifland  of  Lewes ;  and,  when  fhe  came 
to  Skie,  dined  with  the  Englifh  officers,  and  left  her 
maid  below.  She  muft  then  have  been  a  very 
young  lady  ;  {he  is  now  not  old  j  of  a  pleafing  per- 
fon,  and  elegant  behaviour.  She  told  me  that  fhe 
thought  herfelf  honoured  by  my  vifit  j  and  I  am  fure 
that  whatever  regard  fhe  beflowed  on  me  was  libe- 
rally repaid.  "  If  thou  likeft  her  opinions,  thou  wile 
"  praife  her  virtue."  She  was  carried  to  London, 
but  difmified  without  a  trial,  and  came  down  with 
Malcolm  Macleod,  againft  whom  fufficient  evidence 
could  not  be  procured.  She  and  her  hufband  are 
poor,  and  are  going  to  try  their  fortune  in  America. 

Sic  rerum  volvitur  orbis. 

Ac 
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At  Kingfburgh  we  were  very  liberally  feafted,  and 
I  flept  in  the  bed  in  which  the  Prince  repofed  in  his 
diftrefs  j  the  fheets  which  he  ufed  were  never  put  to 
any  meaner  offices,  but  were  wrapped  up  by  the  lady 
of  the  houfe,  and  at  laft,  according  to  her  defire, 
were  laid  round  her  in  her  grave.  Thefe  are  not 
Whigs. 

On  the  1 3th,  travelling  partly  on  horfeback  where 
we  could  not  row,  and  partly  on  foot  where  we  could 
not  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegan,  which  I  have  de- 
fcribed  already.  Here,  though  poor  Macleod  had 
been  left  by  his  grandfather  overwhelmed  with  debts, 
we  had  another  exhibition  of  feudal  hofpitality. 
There  were  two  ftags  in  the  houfe,  and  venifon  came 
to  the  table  every  day  in  its  various  forms.  Mac- 
cleod,  befides  his  eftate  in  Skie,  larger  I  fuppofe  than 
fome  Englifh  counties,  is  proprietor  of  nine  inhabited 
ifles  j  and  of  his  iflands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if  he 
very  exactly  knows  the  number.  I  told  him  that  he 
was  a  mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions  fill  an 
Englishman  with  envious  wonder  j  but  when  he  fur- 
veys  the  naked  mountain,  and  treads  the  quaking 
moor  j  and  wanders  over  the  wild  regions  of  gloomy 
barrennefs,  his  wonder  may  continue,  but  his  envy 
ceafes.  The  unprofitablenefs  of  thefe  vaft  domains 
can  be  conceived  only  by  the  means  of  pofitive  in- 
ftances.  The  heir  of  Col,  an  ifland  not  far  diftant, 
has  lately  told  me  how  wealthy  he  fhould  be  if  he 
could  let  Rumy  another  of  his  iflands,  for  twopence 
halfpenny  an  acre ;  and  Macleod  has  an  eftate,  which 
the  furveyor  reports  to  contain  eighty  thoufand  acres, 
rented  at  fix  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

While 
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While  we  were  at  Dunvegan,  the  wind  was  high, 
and  the  rain  violent,  fo  that  we  were  not  able  to  put 
forth  a  boat  to  fifh  in  the  fea,  or  to  vifit  the  adjacent 
iflands,  which  may  be  feen  from  the  houfej  but  we 
filled  up  the  time  as  we  could,  fometimes  by  talk, 
fometimes  by  reading.  I  have  never  wanted  books 
in  the  ifle  of  Skie. 

We  were  vifited  one  day  by  the  Laird  and  Lady 
of  Muck,  one  of  the  weftern  iflands,  two  miles  long, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  high.  He  has  half  his 
ifland  in  his  own  culture,  and  upon  the  other  half 
live  one  hundred  and  fifty  dependents,  who  not  only 
live  upon  the  producl,  but  export  corn  fufficient  for 
the  payment  of  their  rent. 

Lady  Macleod  has  a  fon  and  four  daughters  ;  they 
have  lived  long  in  England,  and  have  the  language 
and  manners  of  Englifh  ladies.  We  lived  with  them 
very  eafily.  The  hofpitality  of  this  remote  region  is 
like  that  of  the  golden  age.  We  have  found  our- 
felves  treated  at  every  houfe  as  if  we  came  to  confer  a 
benefit. 

We  were  eight  days  at  Dunvegan,  but  we  took 
the  firft  opportunity  which  the  weather  afforded,  after 
the  firft  days,  of  going  away,  and,  on  the  2ift,  went 
to  Ulinifh,  where  we  were  well  entertained,  and  wan- 
dered a  little  after  curiofities.  In  the  afternoon  an 
interval  of  calm  funfhine  courted  us  out  to  fee  a  cave 
on  the  fliore  famous  for  its  echo.  When  we  went 
into  the  boat,  one  of  our  companions  was  afked  in 
Earfe,  by  the  boatmen,  who  they  were  that  came 
with  him  ?  He  gave  us  characters,  I  fuppole,  to  our 
advantage,  and  was  afked,  in  the  fpirit  of  the  High- 
lands, whether  I  could  recite  a  long  feries  of  ancef- 
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tors  ?  The  boatmen  faid,  as  I  perceived  afterwards, 
that  they  heard  the  cry  of  an  Englifh  ghoft.  This, 
Bofwell  fays,  difturbed  him.  We  came  to  the  cave, 
and  clambering  up  the  rocks,  came  to  an  arch,  open 
at  one  end,  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty 
broad  in  the  broadeft  part,  and  about  thirty  high. 
There  was  no  echo  j  fuch  is  the  fidelity  of  report ; 
but  I  faw  what  I  had  never  feen  before,  mufcles  and 
whilks  in  their  natural  ftate.  There  was  another  arch 
in  the  rock,  open  at  both  ends. 

Sept.  2jd,  We  removed  to  Talifker,  a  houfe  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Macleod,  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the 
Dutch  fervice.  Talifker  has  been  long  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has  a  garden  well 
cultivated  j  and,  what  is  here  very  rare,  is  fhaded  by 
trees  :  a  place  where  the  imagination  is  more  amufed 
cannot  eafily  be  found.  The  mountains  about  it  are 
of  great  height,  with  waterfalls  fucceeding  one  ano- 
ther fo  faft,  that  as  one  ceafes  to  be  heard  another 
begins.  Between  the  mountains  there  is  a  fmall  val- 
ley extending  to  the  fea,  which  is  not  far  off,  beating 
upon  a  coaft  very  difficult  of  accefs. 

Two  nights  before  our  arrival  two  boats  were 
driven  upon  this  coaft  by  the  tempeft,  one  of  them 
had  a  pilot  that  knew  the  paffage,  the  fecond  follow- 
ed, but  a  third  miffed  the  true  courfe,  and  was  driven 
forward  with  great  danger  of  being  forced  into  the 
vaft  ocean,  but  however  gained  at  laft  fome  other 
ifland.  The  crews  crept  to  Talifker,  almoft  lifelefs 
with  wet,  cold,  fatigue,  and  terrour,  but  the  lady 
took  care  of  them.  She  is  a  woman  of  more  than 
common  qualifications  j  having  travelled  with  her 
hufband,  Ihe  fpeaks  four  languages. 

You 
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You  find  that  all  the  iflanders,  even  in  thefe  re- 
ceflfes  of  life,  are  not  barbarous.  One  of  the  mini- 
fters  who  has  adhered  to  us  almoft  all  the  time  is  an 
excellent  fcholar.  We  have  now  with  us  the  young 
Laird  of  Coly  who  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  two  hundred 
fquare  miles  of  land.  He  has  firft  ftudied  at  Aber- 
deen, and  afterwards  gone  to  Hertfordfhire  to  learn 
agriculture,  being  much  impreffed  with  define  of  im- 
provement :  he  likewife  has  the  notions  of  a  chief, 
and  keeps  a  piper.  At  Macleod's  the  bagpipe  always 
played  while  we  were  dining. 

Col  has  undertaken,  by  the  permiffion  of  the  waves 
and  wind,  to  carry  us  about  feveral  of  the  iflands, 
with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough  to  fhew  us  what- 
ever curious  is  given  by  nature  or  left  by  antiquity ; 
but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating  from  our  way  home, 
left  we  fhould  be  fhut  up  for  months  upon  fome  little 
protuberance  of  rock,  that  juft  appears  above  the  fea, 
and  perhaps  is  fcarcely  marked  upon  a  map. 

You  remember  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  being 
afked  what  ftruck  him  moft  at  the  French  court  ? 
anfwered,  "  Myfelf."  I  cannot  think  many  things 
here  more  likely  to  affect  the  fancy  than  to  fee  John- 
ion  ending  his  fixty- fourth  year  in  the  wildernefs  of 
the  Hebrides.  But  now  I  am  here,  it  will  gratify 
me  very  little  to  return  without  feeing,  or  doing  my 
beft  to  fee  what  thofe  places  afford.  I  have  a  defire 
to  inftruct  myfelf  in  the  whole  fyflem  of  paftoral  life  j 
but  I  know  not  whether  I  fhall  be  able  to  perfect  the 
idea.  However  I  have  many  pictures  in  my  mind, 
which  I  could  not  have  had  without  this  journey,  and 
fhould  have  pafled  it  with  great  pleafure  had  you, 
and  Mafter,  and  Queeney  been  in  the  party.  We 
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fhould  have  excited  the  attention  and  enlarged  the 
obfervation  of  each  other,  and  obtained  many  pleafmg 
topicks  of  future  converfation.  As  it  is,  I  travel 
with  my  mind  too  much  at  home,  and  perhaps  mifs 
many  things  worthy  of  obfervation,  or  pafs  them 
with  tranfient  notice;  fo  that  the  images,  for  want  of 
that  reimpreflion  which  difcuffion  and  comparifon 
produce,  eafily  fade  away;  but  I  keep  a  book  of  re- 
marks, and  Bofwell  writes  a  regular  journal  of  our 
travels,  which,  1  think,  contains  as  much  of  what  I 
fay  and  do  as  of  all  other  occurrences  together;  "  for 
fuch  a  faithful  chronicler  as  Griffith." 

I  hope,  deareft  Madam,  you  are  equally  careful  to 
repofit  proper  memorials  of  all  that  happens  to  you 
and  your  family,  and  then  when  we  meet  we  fhall 
tell  our  (lories.  I  wifh  you  had  gone  this  fummer  in 
your  ufual  fplendour  to  Brighthelmftone. 

Mr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  1  live  all  this 
time  without  fending  to  him  for  money.  Travelling 
in  Scotland  is  dear  enough,  dearer  in  proportion  to 
what  the  country  affords  than  in  England,  but  refi- 
dence  in  the  ifles  is  unexpenfive.  Company  is,  I 
think,  confidered  as  a  fupply  of  pleafure,  and  a  relief 
of  that  tedioufnefs  of  life  which  is  felt  in  every  place, 
elegant  or  rude.  Of  wine  and  punch  they  are  very 
liberal,  for  they  get  them  cheap ;  but  as  there  is  no 
cuftom-houfe  on  the  ifland,  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
fidered as  frnugglers.  Their  punch  is  made  without 
lemons,  or  any  fubftitute. 

Their  tables  are  very  plentiful;  but  a  very  nice 
man  would  not  be  pampered.  As  they  have  no  meat 
but  as  they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to  live  while  it 
lafts  upon  the  fame  flefh.  They  kill  a  fheep,  and  fet 
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mutton  boiled  and  road  on  the  table  together. 
They  have  fifh  both  of  the  fea  and  of  the  brooks;  but 
they  can  hardly  conceive  that  it  requires  any  fauce. 
To  fauce  in  general  they  are  ftrangers;  now  and  then 
butter  is  melted,  but  I  dare  not  always  take,  left  I 
Ihould  offend  by  difliking  it.  Barley-broth  is  a  con- 
ftant  difh,  and  is  made  well  in  every  houfe.  A 
ftranger,  if  he  is  prudent,  will  fecure  his  fhare,  for 
it  is  not  certain  that  he  will  be  able  to  eat  any  thing 
elfe. 

Their  meat  being  often  newly  killed  is  very  tough, 
and  as  nothing  is  fufficiently  fubdued  by  the  fire,  is 
not  eafily  to  be  eaten.  Carving  is  here  a  very  labo- 
rious employment,  for  the  knives  are  never  whetted. 
Table-knives  are  not  of  long  fubfiftence  in  the  High- 
lands; every  man,  while  arms  were  a  regular  part  of 
drefs,  had  his  knife  and  fork  appendant  to  his  dirk. 
Knives  they  now  lay  upon  the  table,  but  the  handles 
are  apt  to  fhew  that  they  have  been  in  other  hands, 
and  the  blades  have  neither  brightnefs  nor  edge. 

Of  filver  there  is  no  want;  and  it  will  laft  long,  for 
it  is  never  cleaned.  They  are  a  nation  juft  rifing" 
from  barbarity ;  long  contented  with  neceflaries,  now 
fomewhat  ftudious  of  convenience,  but  not  yet  arrived 
at  delicate  difcriminations.  Their  linen  is  however 
both  clean  and  fine.  ]Bread,  fuch  as  we  mean  by  that 
name,  I  have  never  feen  in  the  ifle  of  Skie.  They 
have  ovens,  for  they  bake  their  pies,  but  they  never 
ferment  their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf,  Cakes,  of  oats 
and  barley  are  brought  to  the  table,  but  I  believe 
wheat  is  referved  for  ftrangers.  They  are  commonly 
too  hard  for  me,  and  therefore  I  take  potatoes  to  my 
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mear,    and  am  fure  to  find  them  on  almoft  every 
table. 

They  retain  fo  much  of  the  paftoral  life,  that  fome 
preparation  of  milk  is  commonly  one  of  the  difhes 
both  at  dinner  and  fupper.  Tea  is  always  drank  at 
the  ufual  times;  but  in  the  morning  the  table  is  pol- 
luted with  a  plate  of  dices  of  ftrong  cheefe.  This  is 
peculiar  to  the  Highlands  j  at  Edinburgh  there  are 
always  honey  and  fweet- meats  on  the  morning  tea- 
table. 

Strong  liquors  they  feem  to  love.  Every  man, 
perhaps  woman,  begins  the  day  with  a  dramj  and 
the  punch  is  made  both  at  dinner  and  fupper. 

They  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  for  fuel,  but 
burn  peat  or  turf  in  their  chimnies.  It  is  dug  out  of 
the  moors  or  mofifes,  and  makes  a  ftrong  and  lading 
fire,  not  always  very  fweet,  and  fomewhat  apt  to 
fmoke  the  pot. 

The  houfes  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very  fmall, 
and  every  room  ferves  many  purpofes.  In  the  bed- 
rooms, perhaps,  are  laid  up  ftores  of  different  kinds; 
and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is  a  bed-room  at  night. 
In  the  room  which  I  inhabited  laft,  about  fourteen 
feet  fquare,  there  were  three  chefts  of  drawers,  a  long 
cheft  for  larger  clothes,  two  clofet  cupboards,  and  the 
bed.  Their  rooms  are  commonly  dirty,  of  which 
they  feem  to  have  little  fenfibility,  and  if  they 
had  more,  clean  floors  would  be  difficultly  kept, 
where  the  firft  ftep  from  the  door  is  into  the  dirt. 
They  are  very  much  inclined  to  carpets,  and  feldom 
fail  to  lay  down  fomething  under  their  feet,  better  or 
worfe  as  they  happen  to  be  furniflied. 

The 
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The  Highland  drefs,  being  forbidden  by  law,  is 
very  little  ufedj  fometimes  it  may  be  feen,  but  the 
Englifh  traveller  is  ftruck  with  nothing  ib  much  as  the 
nudite  des  pies  of  the  common  people. 

Skie  is  the  greateft  ifland,  or  the  greateft  but  one, 
among  the  Hebrides.  Of  the  foil  I  have  already 
given  fome  account,  it  is  generally  barren,  but  fome 
fpots  are  not  wholly  unfruitful.  The  gardens  have 
apples  and  pears,  cherries,  ftrawberries,  rafberries, 
currants,  and  goofeberries,  but  all  the  fruit  that  I 
have  feen  is  fmall..  They  attempt  to  fow  nothing 
but  oats  and  barley.  Oats  conftitute  the  bread  corn 
of  the  place.  Their  harveft  is  about  the  beginning 
of  October;  and  being  fo  late,  is  very  much  fubject 
to  difappointments  from  the  rains  that  follow  the 
equinox.  This  year  has  been  particularly  difaflrous. 
Their  rainy  feafon  lafts  from  Autumn  to  Spring. 
They  have  feldom  very  hard  frofts;  nor  was  it  ever 
known  that  a  lake  was  covered  with  ice  ftrong  enough 
to  bear  a  fkater.  The  fea  round  them  is  always 
open.  The  fnow  falls,  but  foon  melts  j  only  in 
1771,  they  had  a  cold  fpring,  in  which  the  ifland 
was  fo  long  covered  with  it,  that  many  beafts,  both 
wild  and  domeftick,  perifhed,  and  the  whole  country 
was  reduced  to  diftrefs,  from  which  I  know  not  if  it 
is  even  yet  recovered. 

The  animals  here  are  not  remarkably  fmall  j  per- 
haps they  recruit  their  breed  from  the  main  land. 
The  cows  are  fometimes  without  horns.  The  horned 
and  unhorned  cattle  are  not  accidental  variations,  but 
different  fpecies,  they  will  however  breed  together. 

October  3d,  The  wind  is  now  changed,  and  if  we 

fnatch  the  moment  of  opportunity,  an  efcape  from 

C  c  3  this 
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this  ifland  is  become  practicable ;  I  have  no  reafori 
to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet  I  long  to  be  again 
at  home. 

You  and  my  matter  may  perhaps  expect,  after  this 
tfefcription  of  Skie,  fome  account  of  myfelf.  My 
eye  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  fully  recovered ;  my  ears  are 
not  mended  j  my  nerves  leem  to  grow  weaker,  and 
I  have  been  otherwife  not  as  well  as  I  fometimes  am, 
but  think  myfelf  lately  better.  This  climate  perhaps 
is  not  within  my  degree  of  healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  mv  moft  honoured  miftrefs  the 

O  * 

{lory  of  me  and  my  little  ramble.  We  are  now  going 
to  fome  other  ifle,  to  what  we  know  not ;  the  wind 
will  tell  us.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER   XXV.     fe  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Mull,  Oft.  15,  1773, 

nrHOUGH  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrale,  yet 
having  a  little  more  time  than  was  promifed  me, 
I  would  not  fuffer  the  meiTenger  to  go  without  fome 
token  of  my  duty  to  my  miftrefs,  who,  I  fuppofe, 
expects  the  ufual  tribute  of  intelligence,  a  tribute 
which  I  am  not  now  very  able  to  pay. 

October  3d,  After  having  been  detained  by  ftorms 
many  days  in  Skie,  we  left  it,  as  we  thought  with  a 
fair  wind  ;  but  a  violent  guft,  which  Bof.  had  a  great 
mind  to  call  a  tempeft,  forced  us  into  Coll,  an  ob- 
fcure  ifland  i  on  which 

nulla  campis 

Arbor  seftiva  recreatur  aura. 

a  There 
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There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  ifland,  part  of  it 
is  a  fandy  wafte,  over  which  it  would  be  really  dan- 
gerous to  travel  in  dry  weather  and  with  a  high  wind. 
It  feems  to  be  little  more  than  one  continued  rock, 
covered  from  fpace  to  fpace  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth. 
It  is,  however,  according  to  the  Highland  notion, 
very  populous,  and  life  is  improved  beyond  the 
manners  of  Skie ;  for  the  huts  are  collected  into  little 
villages,  and  every  one  has  a  fmall  garden  of  roots 
and  cabbage.  The  laird  has  a  new  houfe  built  by  his 
uncle,  and  an  old  caftle  inhabited  by  his  anceftors. 
The  young  laird  entertained  us  very  liberally  ;  he  is 
heir,  perhaps,  to  three  hundred  fquare  miles  of  land, 
which,  at  ten  fliillings  an  acre,  would  bring  him 
ninety-fix  thoufand  pounds  a- year.  He  is  defirous 
of  improving  the  agriculture  of  his  country;  and,  in 
imitation  of  the  Czar,  travelled  for  improvement, 
and  worked  with  his  own  hands  upon  a  farm  in 
Hertfordfhire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  y  ur  uncle 
Sir  Thomas  Salufbury.  He  talks  of  doing  ufeful 
things,  and  has  introduced  turnips  for  winter  fodder. 
He  has  made  a  fmall  eflay  towards  a  road. 

Coll  is  but  a  barren  place.  Defcription  has  here 
few  opportunities  of  fpreading  her  colours.  The 
difference  of  day  and  night  is  the  only  viciffitude. 
The  fucceffion  of  funfhine  to  rain,  or  of  calms  to 
tempefts,  we  have  not  known  j  wind  and  rain  have 
been  our  only  weather. 

At  laft,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a  floop ; 
and  having  lain  in  it  all  night,  with  fuch  accommoda- 
tions as   thefe    miferable   veffels    can    afford,    were 
landed  yefterday  on  the  iQe  of  Mull ;  from  which  we 
C  c  4  expect 
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expect  an  eafy  paffage  into  Scotland.  I  am  Tick  in  a 
ftiip,  but  recover  by  lying  down. 

I  have  not  good  health ;  I  do  not  find  that  tra- 
velling much  helps  me.  My  nights  are  flatulent, 
though  not  in  the  utmoft  degree,  and  I  have  a  weak- 
nefs  in  my  knees,  which  makes  me  very  unable  to 
walk. 

Pray,  dear  Madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter. 
I  am,  &c. 

LETTER  XXVI.     ?o  Mrs.  THRALE. 

HONOURED  MISTRESS,          Invcrary,  Oft.  23,  1773. 

A/T  Y  laft  letters  to  you  and  my  dear  matter  were 
written  from  Mull,  the  third  ifland  of  the  He- 
brides in  extent.  There  is  no  pod,  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  a  gentleman's  paflage  to  the  main 
land. 

In  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the  wea- 
ther ;  on  the  third  we  got  on  horfeback,  and  after  a 
journey  difficult  and  tedious,  over  rocks  naked  and 
valleys  untracked,  through  a  country  of  barrennefs 
and  folitude,  we  came,  almoft  in  the  dark,  to  the  fea- 
fide,  weary  and  dejected,  having  met  with  nothing 
but  water  falling  from  the  mountains  that  could  raife 
any  image  of  delight.  Our  company  was  the  young 
Laird  of  Col  and  his  fervant.  Col  made  every 
Maclean  open  his  houfe  where  we  came,  and  fupply 
us  with  horfes  when  we  departed ;  but  the  horfes  of 
this  country  are  fmall,  and  I  was  not  mounted  to  my 
wi(h. 

At 
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At  the  Tea- fide  we  found  the  ferry-boat  departed; 
if  it  had  been  where  it  was  expected,  the  wind  was 
againft  us,  and  the  hour  was  late,  nor  was  it  very  de- 
firable  to  crofs  the  fea  in  darknefs  with  a  fmall  boat. 
The  Captain  of  a  (loop  that  had  been  driven  thither 
by  the  ftorms,  faw  our  diftrefs,  and  as  we  were  hefi- 
tating  and  deliberating,  fent  his  boat,  which,  by  Col's 
order,  tranfported  us  to  the  ifle  of  Ulva.  We  were 
introduced  to  Mr.  Macquarry,  the  head  of  a  fmall 
clan,  whofe  anceftors  have  reigned  in  Ulva  beyond 
memory,  but  who  has  reduced  himfelf,  by  his  negli- 
gence and  folly,  to  the  neceflity  of  felling  this  vene- 
rable patrimony. 

On  the  next  morning  we  pafled  the  ftrait  to  Inch 
Kenneth,  an  ifland  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  lefs 
than  half  a  mile  broad  j  in  which  Kenneth,  a  Scottifh 
faint  eftabliflied  a  fmall  clerical  college,  of  which  the 
chapel  walls  are  ftill  (landing.  At  this  place  I  be- 
held a  fcene  which  I  wifh  you  and  my  mafter  and 
Queeney  had  partaken. 

The  only  family  on  the  ifland  is  that  of  Sir  Allan, 
the  chief  of  the  ancient  and  numerous  clan  of  Mac- 
clean  j  the  clan  which  claims  the  fecond  place,  yield- 
ing only  to  Macdonald  in  the  line  of  battle.  Sir 
Allan,  a  chieftain,  a  baronet,  and  a  foldier,  inhabits 
in  this  infulated  defart  a  thatched  hut  with  no  cham- 
bers. Young  Col,  who  owns  him  as  his  chief,  and 
whofe  coufm  was  his  lady,  had,  I  believe,  given  him 
fome  notice  of  our  vifit ;  he  received  us  with  the  fol- 
dier's  franknefs  and  the  gentleman's  elegance,  and 
introduced  us  to  his  daughters,  two  young  ladies  who 
have  not  wanted  education  fuitable  to  their  birth,  and 
who,  in  their  cottage,  neither  forgot  their  dignity, 

nor 
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nor  afFefted  to  remember  it.     Do  not  you  wifii  to 
have  been  with  us  ? 

Sir  Allan's  affairs  are  in  diforder  by  the  fault  of 
his  anceftors,  and  while  he  forms  fome  fcheme  for 
retrieving  them,  he  has  retreated  hither. 

When  our  falutations  were  over,  he  fhowedl  us  the 
ifland.  We  walked  uncovered  into  the  chapel,  and 
faw  in  the  reverend  ruin  the  effects  of  precipitate  re- 
formation. The  floor  is  covered  with  ancient  grave- 
ftones,  of  which  the  infcriptions  are  not  now  legible; 
and  without,  fome  of  the  chief  families  ftill  continue 
the  right  of  fepulture.  The  altar  is  not  yet  quite 
demolifhed ;  befide  it,  on  the  right  fide,  is  a  bas  re- 
lief of  the  Virgin  with  her  child,  and  an  angel  hover- 
ing over  her.  On  the  other  fide  ftill  (lands  a  hand- 
bell, which,  though  it  has  no  clapper,  neither  Pref- 
byterian  bigotry  nor  barbarian  wantonnefs  has  yet 
taken  away.  The  chapel  is  thirty- eight  feet  long, 
and  eighteen  broad.  Bofwell,  who  is  very  pious, 
went  into  it  at  night  to  perform  his  devotions,  but 
came  back  in  hafte,  for  fear  of  fpeftres.  Near  the 
chapel  is  a  fountain,  to  which  the  water,  remarkably 
pure,  is  conveyed  from  a  diftant  hill,  through  pipes 
laid  by  the  Romifh  clergy,  which  ftill  perform  the 
office  of  conveyance,  though  they  have  never  been 
repaired  fince  Popery  was  fupprefled. 

We  foon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted  nei- 
ther the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life.  There 
were  feveral  dilhes,  and  variety  of  liquors.  The 
fervants  live  in  another  cottage  3  in  which,  I  fuppofe, 
the  meat  is  drefied. 

Towards  evening,  Sir  Allan  told  us,  that  Sunday 
never  patted  over  him  like  another  day.  One  of  the 

ladies 
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ladies  read,  and  read  very  well,  the  evening  fervice ; 
— and  Paradife  was  opened  in  the  wild. 

Next  day,  i8th,  we  went  and  wandered  among  the 
rocks  on  the  fliore,  while  the  boat  was  bufy  in  catch- 
ing oyfters,  of  which  there  is  a  great  bed.  Oytters 
lie  upon  the  fand,  one  I  think  fticking  to  another, 
and  cockles  are  found  a  few  inches  under  the  fand. 

We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  Sondiland,  a  little 
ifland  very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rock,  of  about 
ten  acres  j  part  naked,  part  covered  with  fand,  out  of 
which  we  picked  fhells  -,  and  part  clothed  with  a  thin 
layer  of  mould,  on  the  grafs  of  which  a  few  fheep  are 
fometimes  fed.  We  then  came  back  and  dined.  I 
pafied  part  of  the  afternoon  in  reading,  and  in  the 
evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpfichord, 
and  Bofwell  and  Col  danced  a  reel  with  the  other. 

On  the  1 9th,  we  perfuaded  Sir  Allan  to  launch  his 
boat  again,  and  go  with  us  to  Icolmkill,  where  the 
firft  great  preacher  of  Chriftianity  to  the  Scots  built 
a  church,  and  fettled  a  monaftery.  In  our  way  we 
Hopped  to  examine  a  very  uncommon  cave  on  the 
coaft  of  Mull.  We  had  fome  difficulty  to  make  our 
way  over  the  vaft  mattes  of  broken  rocks  that  lie 
before  the  entrance,  and  at  the  mouth  were  embar- 
rafled  with  ftones,  which  the  fea  had  accumulated,  as 
at  Brighthelmftone ;  but  as  we  advanced,  we  reached 
a  floor  of  foft  fand,  and  as  we  left  the  light  behind 
us,  walked  along  a  very  fpacious  cavity,  vaulted  over 
head  with  an  arch  almoft  regular,  by  which  a  moun- 
tain was  fuftained,  at  leaft  a  very  lofty  rock.  From 
this  magnificent  cavern  went  a  narrow  paflage  to  the 
right  hand,  which  we  entered  with  a  candle,  and 
though  it  was  obftru&ed  with  great  ftones,  clambered 

over 
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over  them  to  a  fecond  expanfion  of  the  cave,  in 
•which  there  lies  a  great  fquare  ftone,  which  might 
ferve  as  a  table.  The  air  here  was  very  warm,  but 
not  oppreffive,  and  the  flame  of  the  candle  continued 
pyramidal.  The  cave  goes  onward  to  an  unknown 
extent,  but  we  were  now  one  hundred  and  fixty  yards 
under  ground  ;  we  had  but  one  candle,  and  had 
never  heard  of  any  that  went  further  and  came  back ; 
we  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  return. 

Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a  clufter 
of  rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  Sir  Allan  chofe 
for  the  place  where  he  would  eat  his  dinner.  We 
climbed  till  we  got  feats.  The  (lores  were  opened, 
and  the  r-epaft  taken. 

We  then  entered  the  boat  again ;  the  night  came 
upon  us  j  the  wind  rofe ;  the  fea  fwelled ;  and  Bof- 
well  defired  to  be  fet  on  dry  ground  :  we  however 
purfued  our  navigation,  and  pafied  by  feveral  little 
iflands,  in  the  filent  folemnity  of  faint  moon-Hiine, 
feeing  little,  and  hearing  only  the  wind  and  the  wa- 
ter. At  laft  we  reached  the  ifland ;  the  venerable 
feat  of  ancient  fan&ity ;  where  fecret  piety  repofed, 
and  where  fallen  greatnefs  was  repofited.  The  ifland 
has  no  houfe  of  entertainment,  and  we  manfully  made 
our  bed  in  a  farmer's  barn.  The  defcription  I  hope 
to  give  you  another  time.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVII.     fo  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  Edinburgh,  Nov.  12,  1773. 

A  M  O  N  G  the  poffibilities  of  evil  which  my  ima- 
gination  fuggefted  at  this  diftance,  I  mifled  that 

which 
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which  has  really  happened.  I  never  had  much  hope 
of  a  will  in  your  favour,  but  was  willing  to  believe 
that  no  will  would  have  been  made.  The  event  is 
now  irrevocable,  it  remains  only  to  bear  it.  Not  to 
wifh  it  had  been  different  is  impofiible  j  but  as  the 
wifh  is  painful  without  ufe,  it  is  not  prudent,  perhaps 
not  lawful,  to  indulge  it.  As  life,  and  vigour  of 
mind,  and  fprightlinefs  of  imagination,  and  flexibility 
of  attention,  are  given  us  for  valuable  and  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  we  muft  not  think  ourfelves  at  liberty  to 
fquander  life,  to  enervate  intellectual  ftrength,  to 
cloud  our  thoughts,  or  fix  our  attention,  when  by  all 
this  expence  we  know  that  no  good  can  be  produced. 
Be  alone  as  little  as  you  can  j  when  you  are  alone,  do 
not  fuffer  your  thoughts  to  dwell  on  what  you  might 
have  done,  to  prevent  this  difappointment.  You 
perhaps  could  not  have  done  what  you  imagine,  or 
might  have  done  it  without  effect.  But  even  to 
think  in  the  moft  reafonable  manner,  is  for  the  pre- 
fent  not  fo  ufeful  as  not  to  think.  Remit  yourfelf 
folemnly  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  then  turn  your 
mind  upon  the  bufmefs  and  amufements  which  lie 
before  you.  "  All  is  beft,"  fays  Chene,  "  as  it  has 
"  been,  excepting  the  errours  of  our  own  free  will." 
Burton  concludes  his  long  book  upon  melancholy 
with  this  important  precept,  "  Be  not  folitary^  be 
<c  not  idle."  Remember  Chene's  pofition  and  ob- 
ferve  Burton's  precept. 

We  came  hither  on  the  ninth  of  this  month.  I 
long  to  come  under  your  care,  but  for  fome  days 
cannot  decently  get  away.  They  congratulate  our 
return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Phipps  or  Banks  j  I 
am  afhamed  of  their  falutations. 

I  have 
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I  have  been  able  to  coiled  very  little  for  Queeney's 
cabinet ;  but  fhe  will  not  want  toys  now,  (he  is  fo  well 
employed.  I  wifh  her  fuccefs ;  and  am  not  without 
fome  thought  of  becoming  her  fchool- fellow.  I  have 
got  an  Italian  Raffelas. 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recover ;  I  wifh  I  could 
do  her  good.  I  love  her  very  much  ;  and  fhould 
love  another  godchild,  if  I  might  have  the  honour  of 
{landing  to  the  next  baby.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVIII.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

MY  DEAREST  MISTRESS,      Edinburgh,  Nov.  1 8, 1773. 

nr  H  I  S  is  the  Jaft  letter  that  I  lhall  write ;  while 
you  are  reading  it,  I  lhall  be  conning  home. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  boy  j  but  you  muft 
not  think  that  I  will  love  him  all  at  once  as  well  as  I 
.love  Harry,  for  Harry  you  know  is  fo  rational.  I 
(hall  love  him  by  degrees. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Lucy  !  Can  nothing  do  her 
good  ?  I  am  forry  to  lofe  her.  But  if  fhe  muft  be 
taken  from  us,  let  us  refign  her  with  confidence  into 
the  hands  of  Him  who  knows,  and  who  only  knows, 
what  is  beft  both  for  us  and  her. 

Do  not  fuffer  yourfelf  to  be  dejected.  Refolution 
and  diligence  will  fupply  all  that  is  wanting,  and  all 
that  is  loft.  But  if  your  health  fhould  be  impaired, 
I  know  not  where  to  find  a  fubftitute.  I  fhall  have 
no  miftrefs  ;  Mr.  Thrale  will  have  no  wife  -,  and  the 
little  flock  will  have  no  mother. 

I  long  to  be  home,  and  have  taken  a  place  in  the 
coach  for  Monday ;  I  hope  therefore  to  be  in  Lon- 
don 
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don  on  Friday  the  26th,  in  the  evening.     Pleafe  to 
let  Mrs.  Williams  know.     I  am, 


LETTER  XXIX.     <To  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Lichfield,  June  23,  1775. 

TVT  OWI  hope  you  are  thinking,  fhall  I  have  a 
letter  to-day  from  Lichfield  ?  Something  of  a 
letter  you  will  have  j  how  elfe  can  I  expecl:  that  you 
ihould  write  ?  and  the  morning  on  which  I  fhould 
mifs  a  letter  would  be  a  morning  of  uneafinefs,  not- 
withftanding  all  that  would  be  faid  or  done  by  the 
filters  of  Stowhill,  who  do  and  fay  whatever  good 
they  can.  They  give  me  good  words,  and  cherries, 
and  ftrawberries.  Lady  *  *  *  *  and  her  mother  and 
fifter  were  vifiting  there  yefterday,  and  Lady  *  *  *  * 
took  her  tea  before  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Cobb  is  to  come  to  Mifs  Porter's  this  after- 
noon. Mifs  A comes  little  near  me.  Mr. 

Langley  of  Afhbourne  was  here  to-day,  in  his  way 
to  Birmingham,  and  every  body  talks  of  you. 

The  ladies  of  the  Amicable  Society  are  to  walk, 
in  a  few  days,  from  the  town- hall  to  the  cathedral  in 
proceffion  to  hear  a  fermon.  They  walk  in  linen 
gowns,  and  each  has  a  flick  with  an  acorn,  but  for 
the  acorn  they  could  give  no  reafon,  till  I  told  them 
of  the  civick  crown. 

I  have  juft  had  your  fweet  letter,  and  am  glad  that 
you  are  to  be  at  the  regatta.  You  know  how  little  I 
love  to  have  you  left  out  of  any  fhining  part  of  life. 
You  have  every  right  to  diftindion,  and  fliould  there- 
fore be  diftinguilhed.  You  will  fee  a  Ihow  with  phi- 

lofophick 
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lofophick  fuperiority,  and  therefore  may  fee  it  fafely. 
It  is  eafy  to  talk  of  fitting  at  home  contented,  when 
others  are  feeing  or  making  (hows.  But  not  to  have 
been  where  it  is  fuppofed,  and  feldom  fuppofed 
falfely,  that  all  would  go  if  they  could  ;  to  be  able  to 
fay  nothing  when  every  one  is  talking ;  to  have  no 
opinion  when  every  one  is  judging ;  to  hear  exclama- 
tions of  rapture,  without  power  to  deprefsj  to  liften 
to  falfehoods  without  right  to  contradift,  is,  after  all, 
a  ftate  of  temporary  inferiority,  in  which  the  mind  is 
rather  hardened  by  ftubbornnefs,  than  fupported  by 
fortitude.  If  the  world  be  worth  winning,  let  us 
enjoy  it;  if  it  is  to  be  defpifed,  let  us  defpife  it 
by  conviction.  But  the  world  is  not  to  be  defpifed 
but  as  it  is  compared  with  fomething  better.  Com- 
pany is  in  itfelf  better  than  folitude,  and  pleafure  bet- 
ter than  indolence.  Ex  nihilo  nihilfit,  fays  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  natural  philofopher.  By  doing  nothing 
and  by  knowing  nothing  no  power  of  doing  good  can 
be  obtained.  He  muft  mingle  with  the  world  that 
defires  to  be  ufeful.  Every  new  fcene  imprefies  new 
ideas,  enriches  the  imagination,  and  enlarges  the 
power  of  reafon,  by  new  topicks  of  comparifon. 
You  that  have  feen  the  regatta  will  have  images 
which  we  who  mifs  it  muft  want,  and  no  intellec- 
tual images  are  without  ufe.  But  when  you  are 
in  this  fcene  of  fplendour  and  gaiety,  do  not  let  one 
of  your  fits  of  negligence  fteal  upon  you.  Hoc 
age,  is  the  great  rule,  whether  you  are  ferious  or 
merry  j  whether  you  are  ftating  the  expences  of 
your  family,  learning  fcience  or  duty  from  a  folio, 
or  floating  on  the  Thames  in  a  fancied  drefs.  Of 
the  whole  entertainment  let  me  not  hear  fo  copi- 
ous 
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ous  nor  fo  true  an  account  from  any  body  as  from  you. 
I  am,  deareft  Madam,  your, 


LETTER  XXX.     ?o  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR   MADAM,  Afhbourne. 

T  AM  fure  I  write  and  write,  and  every  letter  that 

comes  from  you  charges  me  with  not  writing. 
Since  I  wrote  to  Queeney  I  have  written  twice  to 
you,  on  the  6th  and  the  9th,  be  pleafed  to  let  me 
know  whether  you  have  them  or  have  them  not. 
That  of  the  6th  you  fhould  regularly  have  had  on 
the  8th,  yet  your  letter  of  the  9th  feems  not  to 
mention  itj  all  this  puzzles  me. 

Poor  dear  *  *  *  * !  He  only  grows  dull  becaufe 
he  is  ficklyj  age  has  not  yet  begun  to  impair  him; 
nor  is  he  fuch  a  chameleon  as  to  take  immediately 
the  colour  of  his  company.  When  you  fee  him 
again,  you  will  find  him  reanimated.  Moft  men 
have  their  bright  and  their  cloudy  days,  at  leaft  they 
have  days  when  they  put  their  powers  into  aft,  and 
days  when  they  fuffer  them  to  repofe. 

Fourteen  thoufand  pounds  make  a  fum  fufficient 
for  the  eftablifliment  of  a  family,  and  which,  in  what- 
ever flow  of  riches  or  confidence  of  profperity,  de- 
ferves  to  be  very  ferioufly  confidered.  I  hope  a  great 
part  of  it  has  paid  debts,  and  no  fmall  part  bought 
land.  As  for  gravelling  and  walling  and  digging, 
though  I  am  not  much  delighted  with  them,  yet 
fomething,  indeed  much,  muft  be  allowed  to  every 
man's  tafte.  He  that  is  growing  rich  has  a  right  to 
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enjoy  part  of  the  growth  his  own  way.  I  hope  to 
range  in  the  walk,  and  row  upon  the  water,  and  de- 
vour fruit  from  the  wall. 

Dr.  Taylor  wants  to  be  gardening.  He  means  to 
buy  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
furround  it  with  a  wall,  and  build  a  gardener's  houfe 
upon  it,  and  have  fruit,  and  be  happy.  Much  hap- 
pinefs  it  will  not  bring  himj  but  what  can  he  do 
better  ?  If  I  had  money  enough,  what  would  I  do  ? 
Perhaps,  if  you  and  matter  did  not  hold  me,  I  might 
go  to  Cairo,  and  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Bengal,  and 
take  a  ramble  in  India.  Would  this  be  better  than 
building  and  planting?  It  would  furely  give  more 
variety  to  the  eye,  and  more  amplitude  to  the  mind. 
Half  fourteen  thoufand  would  fend  me  out  to  fee 
other  forms  of  exiftence,  and  bring  me  back  to  de- 
fcribe  them. 

I  anfwer  this  the  day  on  which  I  had  yours  of  the 
9th,  that  is  on  the  nth.  Let  me  know  when  it 
comes.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXI.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

MADAM,  Lichfield,  Auguft  2,  1775. 

T  DINED  to-day  at  Stowhill,  and  am  come  away 
to  write  my  letter.  Never  furely  was  I  fuch  a 
writer  before.  Do  you  keep  my  letters  ?  I  am  not 
of  your  opinion  that  I  fhall  not  like  to  read  them 
hereafter;  for  though  there  is  in  them  not  much 
hiftory  of  mind,  or  any  thing  elfe,  they  will,  I  hope, 
always  be  in  fome  degree  the  records  of  a  pure  and 
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blamelefs  friendfhip,  and  in  fome  hours  of  languor 
and  fadnefs  may  revive  the  memory  of  more  cheerful 
times. 

Why  you  fhould  fuppofe  yourielf  not  defirous 
hereafter  to  read  the  hiftory  of  your  own  mind,  I  do 
not  fee.  Twelve  years,  on  which  you  now  look  as 
on  a  vaft  expanfe  of  life,  will  probably  be  paffed  over 
uniformly  and  fmoothly,  with  very  little  perception  of 
your  progrefs,  and  with  very  few  remarks  upon 
the  way.  That  accumulation  of  knowledge  which 
you  promife  to  yourfelf,  by  which  the  future  is  to 
look  back  upon  the  prefent,  with  the  fuperiorky  of 
manhood  to  infancy,  will  perhaps  never  be  attempted, 
or  never  will  be  made ;  and  you  will  find,  as  millions 
have  found  before  you,  that  forty-five  has  made  little 
fenfible  addition  to  thirty-three. 

As  the  body  after  a  certain  time  gains  no  increafe  of 
height,  and  little  of  ftrength,  there  is  likewife  a 
period,  though  more  variable  by  external  caufes, 
when  the  mind  commonly  attains  its  ftationary  point, 
and  very  little  advances  its  powers  of  reflection, 
judgment,  and  ratiocination.  The  body  may  acquire 
new  modes  of  motion,  or  new  dexterities  of  mecha- 
nick  operations,  but  its  original  ftrength  receives  not 
improvement;  the  mind  may  be  ftored  with  new 
languages,  or  new  fciences,  but  its  power  of  thinking 
remains  nearly  the  fame,  and  unlefs  it  attains  new 
fubjects  of  meditation,  it  commonly  produces 
thoughts  of  the  fame  force  and  the  fame  extent,  at 
very  diftant  intervals  of  life,  as  the  tree,  unlefs  a  fo- 
reign fruit  be  ingrafted,  gives  year  after  year  produc- 
tions of  the  fame  form  and  the  fame  flavour, 
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By  intellectual  force  or  ftrength  of  thought  is  meant 
the  degree  of  power  which  the  mind  poffefies  of  fur- 
veying  the  fubjecl:  of  meditation,  with  its  circuit  of 
concomitants,  and  its  train  of  dependence. 

Of  this  power,  which  all  obferve  to  be  very  different 
in  different  minds,  part  feems  the  gift  of  nature,  and 
part  the  acquifition  of  experience.  When  the  powers 
of  nature  have  attained  their  intended  energy,  they 
can  be  no  more  advanced.  The  fhrub  can  never  be- 
come a  tree.  And  it  is  not  unreafbnable  to  fuppofe, 
that  they  are  before  the  middle  of  life  in  their  full 


vigour. 


Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  experi- 
ence; and  perhaps  why  they  do  fo  little,  may  be 
worth  enquiry. 

But  I  have  juft  now  looked,  and  find  it  fo  late, 
that  I  will  enquire  againft  the  next  poft  night.  I  am, 


LETTER  XXXII.     <To  Mrs.  THRALE. 
DEAR  MADAM,  Lichfield,  Auguft  5,  1775. 

• 

"INSTEAD  of  forty  reafons  for  my  return,  one  is 
fufficient, — that  you  wilh  for  my  company.  I 
purpofe  to  write  no  more  till  you  fee  me.  The  ladies 
at  Stowhill  and  Greenhill,  are  unanimoufly  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  will  be  beft  to  take  a  poft-chaife,  and 
not  to  be  troubled  with  the  vexations  of  a  common 
carriage.  I  will  venture  to  fuppofe  the  ladies  at 
Streatham  to  be  of  the  fame  mind. 

You 
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You  will  now  expect  to  be  told  why  you  will  not 
be  fo  much  wifer  as  you  expect,  when  you  have 
lived  twelve  years  longer. 

It  is  faid,  and  faid  truly,  that  experience  is  the  bed 
teacher  j  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  as  life  is  lengthened 
experience  is  encreafed.  But  a  clofer  infpection  of 
human  life  will  difcover  that  time  often  pafifes  without 
any  incident  which  can  much  enlarge  knowledge 
or  ratify  judgment.  When  we  are  young  we  learn 
much,  becaufe  we  are  univerfally  ignorant ;  we  ob- 
ferve  every  thing,  becaufe  every  thing  is  new.  But 
after  fome  years,  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  are  ex- 
haufted;  one  day  pafles  like  another,  in  the  fame 
fcene  of  appearances,  in  the  fame  courfe  of  tranfac- 
tions;  we  have  to  do  what  we  have  often  done,  and 
what  we  do  not  try,  becaufe  we  do  not  wilh  to  do 
much  better;  we  are  told  what  we  already  know,  and 
therefore  what  repetition  cannot  make  us  know  with 
greater  certainty. 

He  that  has  early  learned  much,  perhaps  feldom 
makes,  with  regard  to  life  and  manners,  much  addi- 
tion to  his  knowledge ;  not  only  becaufe  as  more  is 
known  there  is  lefs  to  learn,  but  becaufe  a  mind 
ftored  with  images  and  principles  turns  inwards  for  its 
own  entertainment,  and  is  employed  in  fettling  thofe 
ideas  which  run  into  confufion,  and  in  recollecting 
thofe  which  are  dealing  away;  practices  by  which 
wifdom  may  be  kept  but  not  gained.  The  merchant 
who  was  at  firft  bufy  in  acquiring  money,  ceafes  to 
grow  richer,  from  the  time  when  he  makes  it  his 
bufinefs  only  to  count  it. 

Thofe  who  have  families  or  employments  are  en- 
gaged in  bufinefs  of  little  difficulty,  but  of  great  im- 
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portance,  requiring  rather  aiftduity  of  practice  than 
fubtilty  of  fpeculation,  occupying  the  attention  with 
images  too  bulky  for  refinement,  and  too  obvious  for 
refearch.  The  right  is  already  known,  what  remains 
is  only  to  follow  it.  Daily  bufmefs  adds  no  more  to 
wifdom,  than  daily  leflbn  to  the  learning  of  the 
teacher.  But  of  how  few  lives  does  not  ftated  duty 
claim  the  greater  part? 

Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  never  endea- 
vour their  own  improvement.  Opinions  once  re- 
ceived from  inftrudtion,  or  fettled  by  whatever  acci- 
dent, are  feldom  recalled  to  examination ;  having 
been  once  fuppofed  to  be  right,  they  are  never  dif- 
covered  to  be  erroneous,  for  no  application  is  made 
of  any  thing  that  time  may  prefent,  either  to  fhake 
or  to  confirm  them.  From  this  acquiefcence  in  pre- 
conceptions none  are  wholly  free  5  between  fear  of 
uncertainty,  and  diflike  of  labour,  every  one  refls 
while  he  might  yet  go  forward  j  and  they  that  were 
wife  at  thirty- three,  are  very  little  wifer  at  forty- 
five. 

Of  this  fpeculation  you  are  perhaps  tired,  and 
would  rather  hear  of  Sophy.  I  hope  before  this 
comes,  that  her  head  will  be  eafier,  and  your  head 
leis  filled  with  fears  and  troubles,  which  you  know 
are  to  be  indulged  only  to  prevent  evil,  not  to  en- 
creafe  it. 

Your  uneafinefs  about  Sophy  is  probably  unnecef- 
fary,  and  at  worft  your  other  children  are  healthful, 
and  your  affairs  profperous.  Unmingled  good  can- 
not be  expected ;  but  as  we  may  lawfully  gather  all 
the  good  within  our  reach,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
lament  after  that  which  we  lofe.  I  hope  your  lofTes 
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are  at  an  end,  and  that  as  far  as  the  condition  of  our 
prefent  exiftence  permits,  your  remaining  life  will  be 
happy.  I  am,  &c. 

LETTER   XXXIII.     fa  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Lichfield,  March  25,  1776. 

*"p  HIS  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many 
days  before  me  j  in  a  diftrefs  which  can  be  fo 
little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a  friend  but  to 
come  and  partake  it. 

Poor  dear  fweet  little  boy  !  When  I  read  the  let- 
ter this  day  to  Mrs.  Afton,  fhe  faid,  "  Such  a  death 
"  is  the  next  to  translation."  Yet  however  I  may 
convince  myfelf  of  this,  the  tears  are  in  my  eyes,  and 
yet  I  could  not  love  him  as  you  loved  him,  nor  rec- 
kon upon  him  for  a  future  comfort  as  you  and  his 
father  reckoned  upon  him. 

He  is  gone,  and  we  are  going !  We  could  not 
have  enjoyed  him  long,  and  (hall  not  long  be  fepa- 
rated  from  him.  He  has  probably  efcaped  many 
fuch  pangs  as  you  are  now  feeling. 

Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  confidence 
we  refign  ourfelves  to  Almighty  Goodnefs,  and  fall 
down,  without  irreverent  murmurs,  before  the  Sove- 
reign Diftributer  of  good  and  evil,  with  hope  that 
though  forrow  endureth  for  a  night  yet  joy  may 
come  in  the  morning. 

I  have  known  you,  Madam,  too  long  to  think  that 
you  want  any  arguments  for  fubmiflion  to  the  Su- 
preme Will  j  nor  can  my  confolation  have  any  effecl: 
but  that  of  (hewing  that  I  wilh  to  comfort  you. 
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What  can  be  done  you  muft  do  for  yourfelf.  Re- 
member firft,  that  your  child  is  happy;  and  then, 
that  he  is  fafe,  not  only  from  the  ills  of  this  world, 
but  from  thofe  more  formidable  dangers  which  ex- 
tend their  mifchief  to  eternity.  You  have  brought 
into  the  world  a  rational  being ;  have  feen  him  happy 
during  the  little  life  that  has  been  granted  him  ;  and 
can  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  happinefs  is  now  per- 
manent and  immutable. 

When  you  have  obtained  by  prayer  fuch  tranquil- 
lity as  nature  will  admit,  force  your  attention,  as  you 
can,  upon  your  accuftomed  duties  and  accuftomed 
entertainments.  You  can  do  no  more  for  our  dear 
boy,  but  you  muft  not  therefore  think  lefs  on  thofe 
whom  your  attention  may  make  fitter  for  the  place 
to  which  he  is  gone.  I  am,  deareft,  deareft  Ma- 
dam, your  moft  affectionate  humble  fervant. 


LETTER  XXXIV.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAREST    LADY,  Sept.  6,  1777. 

T  T  is  true  that  I  have  loitered,  and  what  is  worfe, 
loitered  with  very  little  pleafure.  The  time  has 
run  away,  as  moft  time  runs,  without  account,  with- 
out ufe,  and  without  memorial.  But  to  fay  this  of  a 
few  weeks,  though  not  pleafing,  might  be  borne,  but 
what  ought  to  be  the  regret  of  him  who,  in  a  few 
days,  will  have  fo  nearly  the  fame  to  fay  of  fixty-eight 
years  ?  But  complaint  is  vain. 

If  you  have  nothing  to  fay  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis,  what  can  occur  to  me  in  little 
cities  and  petty  towns ;  in  places  which  we  have  both 
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feen,  and  of  which  no  defcription  is  wanted  ?  I  have 
left  part  of  the  company  with  which  you  dined  here, 
to  come  and  write  this  letter ;  in  which  I  have  no- 
thing to  tell,  but  that  my  nights  are  very  tedious.  I 
cannot  perfuade  myfelf  to  forbear  trying  fomething. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  I  fuppofe  you  arc 
pretty  diligent  at  the  Thraliana,  and  a  very  curious 
collection  pofterity  will  find  it.  Do  not  remit  the 
practice  of  writing  down  occurrences  as  they  arife,  of 
whatever  kind,  and  be  very  punctual  in  annexing  the 
dates.  Chronology  you  know  is  the  eye  of  hiftory ; 
and  every  man's  life  is  of  importance  to  himfelfl 
Do  not  omit  painful  cafualties,  or  unpleafing  paf- 
fages,  they  make  the  variegation  of  exiftence ;  and 
there  are  many  tranfadtions,  of  which  I  will  not  pro- 
mife  with  ^Eneas,  et  h<ec  olim  meminiffe  juvabit.  Yec 
that  remembrance  which  is  not  pleafant  may  be  ufe- 
ful.  There  is  however  an  intemperate  attention  to 
flight  circumftances  which  is  to  be  avoided,  left  a 
great  part  of  life  be  fpent  in  writing  the  hiftory  of  the 
reft.  Every  day  perhaps  has  fomething  to  be  noted, 
but  in  a  fettled  and  uniform  courfe  few  days  can  have 
much. 

Why  do  I  write  all  this,  which  I  had  no  thought 
of  when  I  begun  ?  The  Thraliana  drove  it  all  into 
my  head.  It  deferves  however  an  hour's  reflection, 
to  confider  how,  with  the  leaft  lofs  of  time,  the  Iqfs 
of  what  we  wifh  to  retain  may  be  prevented. 

Do  not  neglect  to  write  to  me,  for  when  a  poft 
comes  empty,  I  am  really  difappointed. 

Bofwell,  I  believe,  will  meet  me  here.  I  am, 
deareft  Lady,  your,  &c. 
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LETTER  XXXVr.     fo  Mrs.  THRAI.E. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Lichfield,  Oaober  3,  1777. 

H  I  S  is  the  laft  time  that  I  fhall  write,  in  this 
excurfion,  from  this  place.  To-morrow  I  fhall 
be,  I  hope,  at  Birmingham ;  from  which  place  I  fhall 
do  my  beft  to  find  the  neareft  way  home.  I  come 
home,  I  think,  worfe  than  I  went ;  and  do  not  like  the 
ftate  of  my  health.  But,  vive  hodie,  make  the  moft 
of  life.  I  hope  to  get  better,  and fweep  the  cob- 
webs. But  I  have  fad  nights.  Mrs.  Afton  has  fent 
me  to  Mr.  Green  to  be  cured. 

Did  you  fee  Foote  at  Brighthelmftone  ? — Did  you 
think  he  would  fo  foon  be  gone  ? — Life,  fays  FalftafF, 
is  a  fhuttle.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way ;  and 
the  world  is  really  impoverifhed  by  his  finking  glo- 
ries. Murphy  ought  to  write  his  life,  at  leaft  to  give 
the  world  a  Footeana.  Now,  will  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries bewail  him  ?  Will  genius  change  hisfex  to 
weep  ?  I  would  really  have  his  life  written  with  dili- 
gence. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  work  pretty  diligently 
now  for  fome  time.  I  hope  to  get  through,  though 
fo  many  weeks  have  pafifed.  Little  lives  and  little 
criticifms  may  ferve. 

Having  been  in  the  country  fo  long,  with  very 
little  to  detain  me,  I  am  rather  glad  to  look  home- 
wards. I  am, 
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DEAR  MADAM,  Odtober  10,  1777. 

A  ND  fo,  fuppofing  that  I  might  come  to  town  and 

k  negled  to  give  you  notice,  or  thinking  fome 
other  ftrange  thought,  but  certainly  thinking  wrong, 
you  fall  to  writing  about  me  to  Tom  Davies,  as  if  he 
could  tell  you  any  thing  that  I  would  not  have  you 
know.  As  foon  as  I  came  hither,  I  let  you  know  of 
my  arrival  j  and  the  confequence  is,  that  I  am  fum- 
moned  to  Brighthelmftone  through  ftorms,  and  cold, 
and  dirt,  and  all  the  hardfhips  of  wintry  journies. 
You  know  my  natural  dread  of  all  thofeevilsj  yet  to 
fhew  my  mafter  an  example  of  compliance,  and  to 
let  you  know  how  much  I  long  to  fee  you,  and  to 
boaft  how  little  I  give  way  to  difeafe,  my  purpofe  is  to 
be  with  you  on  Friday. 

I  am  forry  for  poor  Nezzy,  and  hope  fhe  will  in 
time  be  better ;  I  hope  the  fame  for  myfelf.  The 
rejuvenefcency  of  Mr.  Scrafe  gives  us  both  reafon  to 
hope,  and  therefore  both  of  us  rejoice  in  his  reco- 
very. I  wifh  him  well  befides  as  a  friend  to  my 
mafter. 

I  am  juft  come  home  from  not  feeing  my  Lord 
Mayor's  fhew,  but  I  might  have  feen  at  leaft  part  of 
it.  But  I  faw  Mifs  Weiley  and  her  brothers;  fhe 
fends  her  compliments.  Mrs.  Williams  is  come 
home,  I  think  a  very  little  better. 

Every  body  was  an  enemy  to  that  wig. — We  will 
burn  it,  and  get  drunk ;  for  what  is  joy  without  drink. 
Wagers  are  laid  in  the  city  about  our  fuccefs,  which 
is  yet,  as  the  French  call  it,  problematical,  Well, 

but 
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but  ferioufly  I  think  I  fhall  be  glad  to  fee  you  in 
your  own  hair;  but  do  not  take  too  much  time  in 
combing,  and  twitting,  and  papering,  and  unpaper- 
ing,  and  curling,  and  frizzing,  and  powdering,  and 
getting  out  the  powder,  with  all  the  other  operations 
required  in  the  cultivation  of  a  head  of  hair  j  yet  let 
it  be  combed  at  lead  once  in  three  months,  on  the 
quarter-day — I  could  wifh  it  might  be  combed  once 
at  leaft  in  fix  weeks;  if  I  were  to  indulge  my  wiflies, 
but  what  are  wiflies  without  hopes,  I  fhould  fancy 
the  operation  performed — one  knows  not  when  one 
has  enough — perhaps  every  morning.  I  am,  deareft 
Lady,  your,  &c. 


.    LETTER  XXXVII.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR   MADAM,  Odober  13,  1777. 

"X7ET  I  do  love  to  hear  from  you.  Such  pretty 
kind  letters  as  you  fend.  But  it  gives  me  great 
delight  to  find  that  my  mafler  mifles  me.  I  begin 
to  wifh  myfelf  with  you  more  than  I  fhould  do, 
if  I  were  wanted  lefs.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  flay 
away  till  one's  company  is  defired,  but  not  fo  good 
to  ftay  after  it  is  defired. 

You  know  I  have  fome  work  to  do.  I  did  not 
fet  to  it  very  foon ;  and  if  I  fhould  go  up  to  London 
with  nothing  done,  what  would  be  faid,  but  that  I 

was who  can  tell  what?  I  therefore  ftay  till  1 

can  bring  up  fomething  to  flop  their  mouths, 
and  then 

Though  I  am  flill  at  Afhbourne,  I  receive  your 
dear  letters  that  come  to  Lichfield,  and  you  continue 

that 
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that  direction,  for  I  think  to  get  thither  as  foon  as 
I  can. 

One  of  the  does  died  yefterday,  and  I  am  afraid 
her  fawn  will  be  ftarved ;  I  wifh  Mifs  Thrale  had  it 
to  nurfe  ;  but  the  doctor  is  now  all  for  cattle,  and 
minds  very  little  either  does  or  hens. 

How  did  you  and  your  aunt  part  ?  Did  you  turn 
her  out  of  doors  to  begin  your  journey  ?  or  did  fhe 
leave  you  by  her  ufual  fhortnefs  of  vifits  ?  I  love  to 
know  how  you  go  on. 

I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindnefs  and  my 
matter's.  Life  has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  fhort, 
very  fhort,  of  my  early  expectation  j  but  the  acqui- 
fition  of  fuch  a  friendfhip,  at  an  age  when  new  friend- 
fhips  are  feldom  acquired,  is  fomething  better  than 
the  general  courfe  of  things  gives  man  a  right  to 
expect.  I  think  on  it  with  great  delight  9  I  am  not 
very  apt  to  be  delighted.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXVIII.     To  the  Same. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Lichfield,  Oftober  27,  1777. 

U  talk  of  writing  and  writing,  as  if  you  had 
all  the  writing  to  yourfelf.  If  our  correfpon- 
dence  were  printed,  I  am  fure  pofterity,  for  pofterity 
is  always  the  author's  favourite,  would  fay  that  I  am 
a  good  writer  too.—dnck'io/onopLtore.  To  fit  down 
fo  often  with  nothing  to  fay  j  to  fay  fomething  fo 
often,  almoft  without  confcioufnefs  \>f  faying,  and 
without  any  remembrance  of  having  faid,  is  a  power 
of  which  I  will  not  violate  my  modefty  by  beading, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  every  body  ha§  it. 

Some, 
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Some,  when  they  write  to  their  friends,  are  all 
affection  ;  fome  are  wife  and  fententious  j  fome  ftrain 
their  powers  for  efforts  of  gaiety ;  fome  write  news, 
and  fome  write  fecrets ;  but  to  make  a  letter  without 
affection,  without  wifciom,  without  gaiety,  without 
news,  and  without  a  fecret,  is,  doubtlefs,  the  great 
epiftolick  art. 

In  a  man's  letters,  you  know,  Madam,  his  foul 
lies  naked,  his  letters  are  only  the  mirrour  of  his 
breaft ;  whatever  paries  within  him  is  fhown  undif- 
guifed  in  its  natural  procefs  j  nothing  is  inverted, 
nothing  diftorted ;  you  fee  fyftems  in  their  elements ; 
you  dilcover  actions  in  their  motives. 

Of  this  great  truth,  founded  by  the  knowing  to  the 
ignorant,  and  fo  echoed  by  the  ignorant  to  the  know- 
ing, what  evidence  have  you  now  before  you  ?  Is  not 
my  foul  laid  open  in  thefe  veracious  pages  ?  Do  not 
you  fee  me  reduced  to  my  firft  principles  ?  This  is 
the  pleafure  of  correfponding  with  a  friend,  where 
doubt  and  diftruft  have  no  place,  and  every  thing  is 
faid  as  it  is  thought.  The  original  idea  is  laid  down 
in  its  fimple  purity,  and  all  the  fupervenient  concep- 
tions are  fpread  over  \tyftratumfuperftratum,  as  they 
happen  to  be  formed.  Thefe  are  the  letters  by 
which  fouls  are  united,  and  by  which  minds  naturally 
in  unifon  move  each  other  as  they  are  moved  them- 
felves.  I  know,  deareft  Lady,  that  in  the  perufal  of 
this,  fuch  is  the  confanguinity  of  our  intellects,  you 
will  be  touched  as  I  am  touched.  I  have  indeed 
concealed  nothing  from  you,  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to 
repent  of  having  thus  opened  my  heart.  I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER   XXXIX.     fo  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Aftibourne,  June  14,  1779. 

'  OUR  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  illnefs  is  very 
terrible  ;  but  when  I  remember  that  he  feems 
to  have  it  peculiar  to  his  conftitution,  that  whatever 
diftemper  he  has,  he  always  has  his  head  affected,  I 
am  lefs  frighted.  The  feizure  was,  I  think,  not 
apoplectical,  but  hyfterical,  and  therefore  not  dan- 
gerous to  life.  I  would  have  you  however  confult 
fuch  phyficians  as  you  think  you  can  beft  truft. 
Bromfield  feems  to  have  done  well,  and  by  his  prac- 
tice appears  not  to  fufpeft  an  apoplexy.  That  is  a 
folid  and  fundamental  comfort.  I  remember  Dr. 
Marfigli,  an  Italian  phyfician,  whofe  feizure  was 
more  violent  than  Mr.  Thrale's,  for  he  fell  down 
helplefs,  but  his  cafe  was  not  confidered  as  of  much 
danger,  and  he  went  fafc  home,  and  is  now  a  pro- 
feflbr  at  Padua.  His  fit  was  confidered  as  only 
hyfterical. 

I  hope  Sir  Philip,  who  franked  your  letter,  com- 
forts you  as  well  as  Mr.  Seward.  If  I  can  comfort 
you,  I  will  come  to  you,  but  I  hope  you  are  now 
no  longer  in  want  of  any  help  to  be  happy.  I  am, 


The  Doftor  fends  his  compliments;  he  is  one  of 
the  people  that  are  growing  old. 
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LETTER  XL.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR  MADAM,  Aflibourne,  June  14,  1779. 

TTOW  near  we  all  are  to  extreme  danger.  We 
are  merry  or  fad,  or  bufy  or  idle,  and  forget 
that  death  is  hovering  over  us.  You  are  a  dear 
Lady  for  writing  again.  The  cafe,  as  you  now  de- 
fcribe  it,  is  worfe  than  I  conceived  it  when  I  read 
your  firft  letter.  It  is  ftill  however  not  apoplectick, 
but  feems  to  have  fomething  worfe  than  hyfterical,  a 
tendency  to  a  palfy,  which  I  hope  however  is  now 
over.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  Heberden,  and 
hope  we  are  all  fafer.  I  am  the  more  alarmed  by 
this  violent  feizure,  as  I  can  impute  it  to  no  wrong 
practices,  or  intemperance  of  any  kind,  and  there- 
fore know  not  how  any  defence  or  prefervative  can 
be  obtained.  Mr.  Thrale  has  certainly  lefs  exercife 
than  when  he  followed  the  foxes,  but  he  is  very  far 
from  unwieldinefs  or  inactivity,  and  further  flill  from 
any  vicious  or  dangerous  excefs.  I  fancy,  however, 
he  will  do  well  to  ride  more. 

Do,  dear  Madam,  let  me  know  every  poft  how 
he  goes  on.  Such  fudden  violence  is  very  dreadful ; 
we  know  not  by  what  it  is  let  loofe  upon  us,  nor  by 
\vhat  its  effects  are  limited. 

If  my  coming  can  either  affift  or  divert,  or  be  ufe- 
ful  to  any  purpofe,  let  me  but  know.  I  will  foon  be 
with  you. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Queeney's  Baucis,  ended  laft 
week  a  long  life  of  difeafe  and  poverty.  She  had 
been  married  about  fifty  years. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  not  much  amifs,  but  always  com- 
plaining. I  am, 
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LETTER   XLI.      To  Mr.  THRALE. 

DEAR    SIR,  Lichfield,  June  23,  1779. 

*HpO  fhew  you  how  well  I  think  of  your  health,  I 
have  fent  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  keep  for  me. 
It  will  come  within  one  day  of  quarter  day,  and 
that  day  you  muft  give  me.  I  came  by  it  in  a  very 
uncommon  manner,  and  would  not  confound  it  with 
the  reft. 

My  wicked  miftrefs  talks  as  if  (he  thought  it  pof- 
fible  for  me  to  be  indifferent  or  negligent  about  your 
health  or  hers.  If  I  could  have  done  any  good,  I 
had  not  delayed  an  hour  to  come  to  you,  and  I  will 
come  very  foon  to  try  if  my  advice  can  be  of  any  ufe, 
or  my  company  of  any  entertainment. 

What  can  be  done  you  muft  do  for  yourfelf ;  do 
not  let  any  uneafy  thought  fettle  in  your  mind. 
Cheerfulnefs  and  exercife  are  your  great  remedies. 
Nothing  is  for  the  prefent  worth  your  anxiety.  Vi- 
vite  l<£ti  is  one  of  the  great  rules  of  health.  I  believe 
it  will  be  good  to  ride  often,  but  never  to  vvearinefs, 
for  wearinefs  is  itfelf  a  temporary  refolution  of  the 
nerves,  and  is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is 
exercife  continued  to  fatigue — exercife  is  labour  ufed 
only  while  it  produces  pleafure. 

Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet,  do  not  think 
with  earneftnefs  even  of  your  health,  but  think  on 
fuch  things  as  may  pleafe  without  too  much  agitation.; 
among  which  I  hope  is,  dear  Sir,  your, 
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LETTER    XLII.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR     MADAM, 

f\N  Sunday  I  dined  with  poor  Lawrence,  who  is 
deafer  than  ever.  When  he  was  told  that  Dr. 
Moify  vifited  Mr.  Thrale,  he  enquired  for  what  ? 
and  faid  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  which  Nature 
would  not  do  for  herfelf.  On  Sunday  evening  I  was 
at  Mrs.  Vefey's,  and  there  was  enquiry  about  my 
matter,  but  I  told  them  all  good.  There  was  Dr. 
Barnard  of  Eaton,  and  we  made  a  noife  all  the 
evening;  and  there  was  Pepys>  and  Wraxal  till  I 
drove  him  away.  And  I  have  no  lofs  of  my  miftrefs, 
•who  laughs,  and  frifks,  and  frolicks  it  all  the  long 
day,  and  never  thinks  of  poor  Colin. 

If  Mr.  Thrale  will  but  continue  to  mend,  we 
fhall,  I  hope,  come  together  again,  and  do  as  good 
things  as  ever  we  did ;  but  perhaps  you  will  be  made 
too  proud  to  heed  me,  and  yet,  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  you  to  find  fuch  another. 

Queeney  has  been  a  good  girl,  and  wrote  me  a 
letter  j  if  Burney  faid  fhe  would  write,  fhe  told  you  a 
fib.  She  writes  nothing  to  me.  She  can  write  home 
faft  enough.  I  have  a  good  mind  not  to  let  her  know, 
that  Dr.  Bernard,  to  whom  I  had  recommended 
her  novel,  fpeaks  of  it  with  great  commendation, 
and  that  the  copy  which  fhe  lent  me,  has  been  read 
by  Dr.  Lawrence  three  times  over.  And  yet  what  a 
gypfey  it  is.  She  no  more  minds  me  than  if  I  were  a 
Brangton.  Pray  fpeak  to  Queeney  to  write  again. 

I  have  had  a  cold  and  a  cough,  and  taken  opium, 
and  think  I  am  better.  We  have  had  very  cold 

2  weather; 
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weather ;  bad  riding  weather  for  my  matter,  but  he 
will  furmount  it  all.  Did  Mrs.  Browne  make  any 
reply  to  your  companion  of  bufinefs  with  folitude,  of 
did  you  quite  down  her  ?  I  am  much  pleafed  to  think 
that  Mrs.  Cotton  thinks  me  worth  a  frame,  and  a  place 
upon  her  wall  j  her  kindnefs  was  hardly  within  my 
hope,  but  time  does  wonderful  things.  All  my  fear 
is,  that  if  I  iliould  come  again,  my  print  would  be 
taken  down.  I  fear  I  fhall  never  hold  it. 

Who  dines  with  you  ?  Do  you  fee  Dr.  Wood- 
ward or  Dr.  Harrington  ?  Do  you  go  to  the  houfe 
where  they  write  for  the  myrtle  ?  You  are  at  all 
places  of  high  refort,  and  bring  home  hearts  by  do- 
zens ;  while  I  am  feeking  for  fomething  to  fay  about 
men  of  whom  I  know  nothing  but  their  verfes,  and 
fometimes  very  little  of  them.  Now  I  have  begun, 
however,  I  do  not  defpair  of  making  an  end.  Mr. 
Nicholls  holds  that  Addifon  is  the  moft  taking  of  all 
that  I  have  done.  I  doubt  they  will  not  be  done  be- 
fore you  come  away. 

Now  you  think  yourlelf  the  firft  writer  in  the 
world  for  a  letter  about  nothing.  Can  you  write  fuch 
a  letter  as  this  ?  So  mifcellaneous,  with  fuch  noble 
difdain  of  regularity ;  like  Shakefpeare's  works,  fuch 
graceful  negligence  of  transition,  like  the  ancient  en- 
thufiafts  ?  The  pure  voice  of  nature  and  of  friend- 
fhip.  Now  of  whom  fhall  I  proceed  to  fpeak?  Of 
whom  but  Mrs.  Montague  ?  Having  mentioned 
Shakefpeare  and  Nature,  does  not  the  name  of  Mon- 
tague force  itfelf  upon  me  ?  Such  were  the  tranfi- 
tions  of  the  ancients,  which  now  feem  abrupt,  be- 
caufe  the  intermediate  idea  is  loft  to  modern  under- 
ftandings.  I  wifh  her  name  had  connected  itfelf  with 
E  e  2  friend- 
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friendfhip  j  but,  ah  Colin,  thy  hopes  are  in  vain ! 
One  thing  however  is  left  me,  I  have  ftill  to  com- 
plain j  but  1  hope  I  (hall  not  complain  much  while 
you  have  any  kindnefs  for  me.  I  am,  deareft  and 
deareft  Madam,  your,  &c. 

London,  April  n,  1780. 

LETTER  XLIII.     *o  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAREST   MADAM, 

TV/TR.  Thrale  never  will  live  abftinently,  till  he  can 
perfuade  himfelf  to  abftain  by  rule.  I  lived 
on  potatoes  on  Friday,  and  on  fpinach  to-day j  but  I 
have  had,  I  am  afraid,  too  many  dinners  of  late.  I 
took  phyfick  too  both  days,  and  hope  to  faft  to- 
morrow. When  he  comes  home,  we  will  fhame 
him,  and  Jebb  fhall  fcold  him  into  regularity.  I  am 
glad,  however,  that  he  is  always  one  of  the  com- 
pany, and  that  my  dear  Queeney  is  again  another. 
Encourage,  as  you  can,  the  mufical  girl. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  mutual  diflike 
where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly  expected. 
There  is  often  on  both  fides  a  vigilance  not  over  be- 
nevolent j  and  as  attention  is  ftrongly  excited,  fo  that 
nothing  drops  unheeded,  any  difference  in  tafte  or 
opinion,  and  fome  difference  where  there  is  no  re- 
ftraint  will  commonly  appear,  it  immediately  gene- 
rates diflike. 

Never  let  criticifms  operate  upon  your  face  or  your 
mind ;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  author  is  hurt  by  his 
criticks.  The  blaze  of  reputation  cannot  be  blown 
out,  but  it  often  dies  in  the  focketj  a  very  few 

names 
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names  may  be  confidered  as  perpetual  lamps  that 
ihine  unconfumed.  From  the  author  of  Fitzof- 
borne's  Letters  J  cannot  think  myfelfin  much  dan- 
ger. I  met  him  only  once  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  in  fome  fmall  difpute  reduced  him  to  whittle; 
having  not  feen  him  fince,  that  is  the  laft  impreflion. 
Poor  Moor  the  Fabulift  was  one  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Montague's  long  (lay  againft  her  own  incli- 
nation, is  very  convenient.  You  would,  by  your 
own  confeffion,  want  a  companion  •,  and  fhe  is,  par 
pluribuSy  converfmg  with  her  you  may  find  variety 
in  one. 

At  Mrs.  Ord's  I  met  one  Mrs.  B ,  a  tra- 
velled lady,  of  great  fpirit,  and  fome  confcioufnefs  of 
her  own  abilities.  We  had  a  conteft  of  gallantry  an 
hour  long,  fo  much  to  the  diverfion  of  the  company, 
that  at  Rarnfay's  laft  night,  in  a  crowded  room,  they 
would  have  pitted  us  again.  There  were  Smelt,  and 
the  Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  who  comes  to  every  place; 
and  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Sir  Jolhua,  and  ladies  out 
of  tale. 

The  exhibition,  how  will  you  do,  either  to  fee  or 
not  to  fee !  The  exhibition  is  eminently  fplendid. 
There  is  contour,  and  keeping,  and  grace,  and  ex- 
preffion,  and  all  the  varieties  of  artificial  excellence. 
The  apartments  were  truly  very  noble.  The  pic- 
tures, for  the  fake  of  a  fky- light,  are  at  the  top  of 
the  houfe;  there  we  dined,  and  I  fat  over  againft  the 
Archbiftiop  of  York.  See  how  I  live  ^when  I  am 
not  under  petticoat  government.  I  am, 

London,  May  I,  1780. 
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LETTER   XLIV.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR   MADAM,  London,  June  9,  1780. 

nrO  the  queftion,   Who  was   imprefTed  with  con- 
fternation  ?  it  may  with  great  truth  be  anfwered, 
that  every  body  was  imprefied,  for  nobody  was  fure 
of  his  fafety. 

On  Friday  the  good  Proteftants  met  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  at  the  fummons  of  Lord  George  Gordon, 
and  marching  to  Weftminfter,  infulted  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  who  all  bore  it  with  great  tamenefs. 
At  night  the  outrages  began  by  the  demolition  of  the 
mafs-houfe  by  Lincoln's  Inn. 

An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  of  govern- 
ment I  cannot  give  you.  On  Monday  Mr.  Strahan, 
who  had  been  infulted,  fpoke  to  Lord  Mansfield, 
who  had  I  think  been  infulted  too,  of  the  licentioui- 
nefs  of  the  populace  ;  and  his  Lordfhip  treated  it  as  a 
very  flight  irregularity.  On  Tuefday  night  they 
pulled  down  Fielding's  houfe,  and  burnt  his  goods 
in  the  ftreet.  They  had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir 
George  Savile's  houfe,  but  the  building  was  faved. 
On  Tuefday  evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they 
went  to  Newgate  to  demand  their  companions  who 
had  been  feized  demolifhing  the  chapel.  The 
keeper  could  not  releafe  them  but  by  the  Mayor's 
permiffion,  which  he  went  to  afk ;  at  his  return  he 
found  all  the  prifoners  releafed,  and  Newgate  in  a 
blaze.  They  then  went  to  Bloomfbury,  and  fattened 
upon  Lord  Mansfield's  houfe,  which  they  pulled 
down;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they  totally  burnt  them. 

They 
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They  have  fince  gone  to  Cane-wood,  but  a  guard 
was  there  before  them.  They  plundered  fome  Pa- 
pifts,  I  think,  and  burnt  a  mafs-houfe  in  Moorfields 
the  fame  night. 

On  Wednefday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scot  to  look  at 
Newgate,  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with  the  fire  yet 
glowing.  As  I  went  by,  the  Proteftants  were  plun- 
dering the  Seffions-houfe  at  the  Old  Bailey.  There 
were  not,  I  believe,  a  hundred  ;  but  they  did  their 
work  at  leifure,  in  full  fecurity,  without  fentinels, 
without  trepidation,  as  men  lawfully  employed,  in 
full  day.  Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial 
place.  On  Wednefday  they  broke  open  the  Fleet, 
and  the  King's- bench,  and  the  Marfhalfea,  and 
Woodftreet- counter,  and  Clerkenwell  Bridewell,  and 
releafed  all  the  prifoners. 

At  night  they  fet  fire  to  the  Fleet,  and  to  the 
King's-Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
places  j  and  one  might  fee  the  glare  of  conflagration 
fill  the  Iky  from  many  parts.  The  fight  was  dread- 
ful. Some  people  were  threatened;  Mr.  Strahan 
advifed  me  to  take  care  of  myfelf.  Such  a  time  of 
terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not  feeing. 

The  King  faid  in  council,  that  the  magiftrates  had 
not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do  his  own  j 
and  a  proclamation  was  published,  directing  us  to 
keep  our  fervants  within  doors,  as  the  peace  was  now 
to  be  preferved  by  force.  The  foldiers  were  fent  out 
to  different  parts,  and  the  town  is  now  at  quiet. 

What  has  happened  at  your  houfe  you  will  know, 
the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer ;  and  I  think  you 
may  be  fure  that  the  danger  is  over.  There  is  a 
body  of  foldiers  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill. 

EC  4  Of 
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Of  Mr.  Tyfon  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  guefs  to 
what  he  can  allude ;  but  I  know  that  a  young  fellow 
of  little  more  than  feventy,  is  naturally  an  unrefifted 
conqueror  of  hearts. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  live  here  and  have  no 
fruit,  and  if  he  does  not  interpofe,  am  not  likely  to 
have  much;  but  I  think  he  might  as  well  give  me  a 
little,  as  give  all  to  the  gardener. 

Pray  make  my  compliments  to  Queeney  and  Bur- 
ney.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XLV.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR  MADAM,  June  10,  1780. 

XTOU  have  ere  now  heard  and  read  enough  to  con- 
vince you,  that  we  have  had  fomething  to  fuffer, 
and  fomething  to  fear,  and  therefore  I  think  it  necef- 
fary  to  quiet  the  folicitude  which  you  undoubtedly 
feel,  by  telling  you  that  our  calamities  and  terrors 
are  now  at  an  end.  The  foldiers  ^re  flationed  fo  as 
to  be  every  where  within  call ;  there  is  no  longer  any 
body  of  rioters,  and  the  individuals  are  hunted  to  their 
holes,  and  led  to  prifon ;  the  ftreets  are  fafe  and 
quiet ;  Lord  George  was  laft  night  fent  to  the  Tower. 
Mr.  John  Wilkes  was  this  day  with  a  party  of 
foldiers  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  feize  the  publilher 
of  a  feditious  paper.  Every  body  walks,  and  eats, 
and  deeps  in  fecurity.  But  the  hiftory  of  the  laft 
week  would  fill  you  with  amazement,  it  is  without 
any  modern  example. 

Several  chapels  have  been  deftroyed,  and  feveral 
inoffenfive  Papifts  have  been  plundered,  but  the  high 

fporc 
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fport  was  to  burn  the  jails.  This  was  a  good  rabble 
trick.  The  debtors  and  the  criminals  were  all  fet  at 
liberty  ;  but  of  the  criminals,  as  has  always  happened, 
many  are  already  retaken,  and  two  pirates  have  fur- 
rendered  themfelves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
be  pardoned. 

Government  now  acts  again  with  its  proper  force ; 
and  we  are  all  again  under  the  protection  of  the  King 
and  the  law.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  you  and  my  mailer  to  have  my  teftimony  to  the 
publick  fecurity ;  and  that  you  would  fleep  more 
quietly  when  I  told  you  that  you  are  fafe.  I  am, 
deareft  Lady,  your, 


LETTER  XL VI.     fo  the  Same. 

DEAREST  MADAM,          London,  April  5,  1781. 

f\F  your  injunctions,  to  pray  for  you  and  write  to 
you,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobferved  j  and 
I  hope  to  find  you  willing  in  a  fhort  time  to  al- 
leviate your  trouble  by  fome  other  exercife  of  the 
mind.  I  am  not  without  my  part  of  the  calamity. 
No  death  fince  that  of  my  wife  has  ever  opprefled  me 
like  this.  But  let  us  remember,  that  we  are  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  knows  when  to  give  and 
when  to  take  away  j  who  will  look  upon  us  with 
mercy  through  all  our  variations  of  exiftence,  and 
who  invites  us  to  call  on  him  in  the  day  of 
trouble.  Call  upon  him  in  this  great  revolution 
of  life,  and  call  with  confidence.  You  will  then 
find  comfort  for  the  paft,  and  fupport  for  the 
future.  He  that  has  given  you  happinefs  in  mar- 
riage, 
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riage,  to  a  degree  of  which,  without  perfonal  know- 
ledge, I  Ihould  have  thought  the  defcription  fabu- 
lous, can  give  you  another  mode  of  happinefs,  as 
a  mother  j  and  at  laft  the  happinefs  of  lofing  all 
temporal  cares  in  the  thoughts  of  an  eternity  in 
heaven. 

I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reafon  yourfelf  into 
tranquillity.  We  mud  firft  pray,  and  then  labour ; 
firft  implore  the  blefling  of  God,  and  thofe  means 
which  he  puts  into  our  hands.  Cultivated  ground 
has  few  weeds ;  a  mind  occupied  by  lawful  bufmefs> 
has  little  room  for  ufelefs  regret. 

We  read  the  will  to-day  j  but  I  will  not  fill  my 
firft  letter  with  any  other  account  than  that,  with 
all  my  zeal  for  your  advantage,  I  am  fatisfied ;  and 
that  the  other  executors,  more  ufed  to  confider  pro- 
perty than  I,  commended  it  for  wifdom  and  equity. 
Yet  why  Ihould  I  not  tell  you  that  you  have  five 
hundred  pounds  for  your  immediate  expences,  and 
two  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  with  both  the  houfes, 
and  all  the  goods  ? 

Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the  time,  whe- 
ther long  or  fhort,  that  fhall  yet  be  granted  us, 
may  be  well  fpent ;  and  that  when  this  life,  which  at 
the  longeft  is  very  fhort,  fhall  come  to  an  end,  a 
better  may  begin  which  fhall  never  end.  I 
deareft  Madam,  your,  &c. 
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LETTER   XLVII.     To  Mrs.  THRALE.      . 

DEAR    MADAM,  April  7,  1781. 

T  H  O  P  E    you  begin    to   find  your  mind   grow 

clearer.  My  part  of  the  lofs  hangs  upon  me.  I 
have  loft  a  friend  of  boundlefs  kindnefs  at  an 
age  .when  it  is  very  unlikely  that  I  fhould  find  an- 
other. 

If  you  think  change  of  place  likely  to  relieve  you, 
there  is  no  reafon  why  you  fhould  not  go  to  Bath ; 
the  diftances  are  unequal,  but  with  regard  to  practice 
and  bufmefs  they  are  the  fame.  It  is  a  day's  journey 
from  either  place ;  and  the  poft  is  more  expeditious 
and  certain  to  Bath.  Confult  only  your  own  inclina- 
tion, for  there  is  really  no  other  principle  of  choice. 
God  direct  and  blefs  you. 

Mr.  C  •  has  offered  Mr.  P money, 

but  it  was  not  wanted.  I  hope  we  fhall  all  do  all  we 
can  to  make  you  lefs  unhappy,  and  you  muft  do  all 
you  can  for  yourfelf.  What  we,  or  what  you  can  do, 
will  for  a  time  be  but  little ;  yet  certainly  that  cala- 
mity which  may  be  confidered  as  doomed  to  fall  ine- 
vitably on  half  mankind,  is  not  finally  without  allevi- 
ation. 

It  is  fomething  for  me,  that  as  I  have  not  the  de- 
crepitude I  have  not  the  calloufnefs  of  old  age.  I 
hope  in  time  to  be  lefs  afflicted.  I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    XLVIII.     fe  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  London,  April  9,  1781. 

AT  you  are  gradually  recovering  your  tran- 
quillity, is  the  effect  to  be^humbly  expected 
from  truft  in  God.  Do  not  reprefent  life  as  darker 
than  it  is.  Your  lofs  has  been  very  great,  but  you 
retain  more  than  almoft  any  other  can  hope  to 
poffefs.  You  are  high  in  the  opinion  of  mankind ; 
you  have  children  from  whom  much  pleafure  may  be 
expected;  and  that  you  will  find  many  friends,  you 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt.  Of  my  friendfhip,  be  it 
worth  more  or  lefs,  I  hope  you  think  yourfelf  cer- 
tain, without  much  art  or  care.  It  will  not  be  eafy 
for  me  to  repay  the  benefits  that  I  have  received  ; 
but  I  hope  to  be  always  ready  at  your  call.  Our 
forrow  has  different  effects ;  you  are  withdrawn  into 
folitude,  and  I  am  driven  into  company.  I  am 
afraid  of  thinking  what  I  have  loft.  I  never  had 
fuch  a  friend  before.  Let  me  have  your  prayers  and 
thofe  of  my  dear  Queeney. 

The  prudence  and  refolution  of  your  defign  to  re- 
turn fo  foon  to  your  bufinefs  and  your  duty  deferves 
great  praife ;  I  (hall  communicate  it  on  Wednefday 
to  the  other  executors.  Be  pleafed  to  let  me  know 
-whether  you  would  have  me  come  to  Streatham  to 
receive  you,  or  ftay  here  till  the  next  day.  I  am, 
&(. 
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LETTER    XLIX.     To  the  Same. 

Bolt-court,  Fleet-ftreet, ' 
DEAR   MADAM,  June  19,  1783. 

T  AM  fitting  down  in  no  cheerful  folitude  to  write 
a  narrative  which  would  once  have  affected  you 
with  tcndernefs  and  forrow,  but  which  you  will  per- 
haps pafs  over  now  with  the  carelefs  glance  of  frigid 
indifference.  For  this  diminution  of  regard  however, 
I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  blame  you,  who  may 

have  reafons  which   I  cannot  know,    and  I  do  not 

•  •  •  ' *-    •  * ' '  ~  *•' 

blame  myfelf,  who  have  fora  great  part  of  human 
life  done  you  what  good  I  could,  and  have  never 
done  you  evil. 

I  had  been  clifordered  in  the  ufual  way,  and  had 
been  relieved  by  the  ufual  methods,  by  opium  and 
catharticks,  but  had  rather  lefiened  my  dofe  of 
opium. 

On  Monday  the  i6th  I  fat  for  my  picture,  and 
walked  a  confiderable  way  with  little  inconvenience. 
In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  felt  myfelf  light  and 
eafy,  and  began  to  plan  fchemes  of  life.  Thus  I 
went  to  bed,  and  in  a  fhort  time  waked  and  fat  up, 
as  has  been  long  my  cuftom,  when  I  felt  a  confufion 
and  indiftinctnefs  in  my  he.ad,  which  lafted  I  fuppofe 
about  half  a  minute;  I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed 
God,  that  however  he  might  afflict  my  body,  he 
would  fpare  my  underftanding.  This  prayer,  that  I 
might  try  the  integrity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in 
Latin  verfe.  The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  I 
knew  them  not  to  be  very  good :  I  made  them  eafily, 

and 
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and  concluded  myfelf  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  facul- 
ties. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  fuffered  a  para- 
lytick  ftroke,  and  that  my  fpeech  was  taken  from  me. 
I  had  no  pain,  and  fo  little  deje&ion  in  this  dreadful 
ftate,  that  I  wondered  at  my  own  apathy,  and  con- 
fidered  that  perhaps  death  itfelf  when  it  fhould  come, 
would  excite  lefs  horrour  than  feems  now  to  at- 
tend it. 

In  order  to  roufe  the  vocal  organs  I  took  two 
drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  the  produc- 
tion of  eloquence.  I  put  myfelf  into  violent  motion, 
and  I  think  repeated  it;  but  all  was  vain.  I  then 
went  to  bed,  and,  ftrange  as  it  may  feem,  I  think, 
flept.  When  I  faw  light,  it  was  time  to  contrive 
•what  I  fhould  do.  Though  God  flopped  my  fpeech 
he  left  me  my  hand,  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which  was 
not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Lawrence,  who  now 
perhaps  overlooks  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  rejoices 
that  I  have  what  he  wanted.  My  firft  note  was  ne- 
ceffarily  to  my  fervant,  who  came  in  talking,  and 
could  not  immediately  comprehend  why  he  Ihould 
read  what  I  put  into  his  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that  I  might 
have  a  difcreet  friend  at  hand  to  aft  as  occafion  fhould 
require.  In  penning  this  note  I  had  fome  difficulty ; 
my  hand,  I  knew  not  how  nor  why,  made  wrong  let- 
ters. I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  to  come  to  me, 
and  bring  Dr.  Heberden,  and  I  fent  to  Dr.  Brock- 
lefby,  who  is  my  neighbour.  My  phyiicians  are 
very  friendly  and  very  difinterefled,  and  give  me 
great  hopes,  but  you  may  imagine  my  fituation.  I 

have 
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have  fo  far  recovered  my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat 
the  Lord's  Prayer  with  no  very  imperfect  articulation. 
My  memory,  I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  wa$j  but 
fuch  an  attack  produces  folicitude  for  the  fafety  of 
every  faculty. 

How  this  will  be  received  by  you  I  know  not.     I 
hope  you  will  fympathife  with  me  j  but  perhaps 

Lrifc  jToirnor*  •-.':;  V-T-'J  !  \y'>-j  O 
My  miftrefs  gracious,  mild,  and  good, 
Cries  !   Is  he  dumb  ?  'Tis  time  he  fhou'd* 

But  can  this  be  poffible?  I  hope  it  cannot.  I 
I  hope  that  what,  when  I  could  fpeak,  I  fpoke  of 
you,  and  to  you,  will  be  in  a  fober  and  ferious  hour 
remembered  by  you ;  and  furely  it  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  fome  degree  of  kindnefs.  I  have 
loved  you  with  virtuous  affection ;  I  have  honour- 
ed you  with  fincere  efteem.  Let  not  all  our  en- 
dearments be  forgotten,  but  let  me  have  in  this  great 
diitrefs  your  pity  and  your  prayers.  You  fee  I  yet 
turn  to  you  with  my  complaints,  as  a  fettled  and  un- 
alienable  friend;  do  not,  do  not  drive  me  from  you, 
for  I  have  not  deferved  either  neglect  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often,  for  Sufy  has 
written  only  once,  and  Mifs  Thrale  owes  me  a  letter, 
I  earneftly  recommend,  as  their  guardian  and  friend, 
that  they  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their 
youth. 

I  fuppofe  you  may  wifh  to  know  how  ny  difeafe  is 
treated  by  the  phyficians.  They  put  a  -is^er  upon 
my  back,  and  two  from  my  ear  to  my  'ihrcfrar,  one  on 
a  fide.  The  blifter  on  the  back  has  done  little,  and 
thofe  on  the  throat  have-  not  rifen.  I  bullied  and 

bounced, 
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bounced,  (it  flicks  to  our  lad  fand,)  and  compelled 
the  apothecary  to  make  his  falve  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Difpenfatory,  that  it  might  adhere  better. 
I  have  two  on  now  of  my  own  prefcription.  They 
likewife  give  me  fait  of  hartfhorn,  which  I  take  with 
no  great  confidence,  but  I  am  fatisfied  that  what  can 
be  done  is  done  for  me. 

0  God  !  give  me  comfort  and  confidence  in  Thee : 
forgive  my   fins ;    and,  if  it  be  thy  good  pleafure, 
relieve  my  difeafes  for  Jefus  Chrift's  fake.     Amen. 

1  am  almoft  afhamed  of  this  querulous  letter,  but 
now  it  is  written,  let  it  go.     I  am,  &c. 

. 
LETTER   L.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR   MADAM, 

A  MONG  thofe  that  have  enquired  after  me,  Sir 
Philip  is  onej  and  Dr.  Burney  was  one  of  thofe 
who  came  to  fee  me.     I  have  had  no  reafon  to  com- 
plain of  indifference  or  neglect.      Dick  Burney  is 
come  home  five  inches  taller. 

Yefterday  in  the  evening  I  went  to  church,  and 
have  been  to-day  to  fee  the  great  burning  glafs, 
which  does  more  than  was  ever  done  before  by  the 
tranfmiflion  of  the  rays,  but  is  not  equal  in  power  to 
thofe  which  reflect  them.  It  waftes  a  diamond  placed 
in  the  focus,  but  caufes  no  diminution  of  puregold. 
Of  the  rubies  expofed  to  its  action,  one  was  made 
more  vivid,  the  other  paler.  To  fee  the  glafs,  I 
climbed  up  ftairs  to  the  garret,  and  then  up  a  ladder 
to  the  leads,  and  talked  to  the  artift  rather  too  long ; 
2  for 
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for  my  voice,  though  clear  and  diftinct  for  a  little 
while,  foon  tires  and  falters.  The  organs  of  fpeech 
are  yet  very  feeble,  but  will  I  hope  be  by  the 
mercy  of  God  finally  reftored :  at  prefent,  like  any 
other  weak  limb,  they  can  endure  but  little  labour 
at  once.  Would  you  not  have  been  very  forry  for 
me  when  I  could  fcarcely  fpeak  ? 

Frefh  cantharides  were  this  morning  applied  to  my 
head,  and  are  to  be  continued  fome  time  longer.  If 
they  play  me  no  treacherous  tricks,  they  give  me 
very  little  pain. 

Let  me  have  your  kindnefs  and  your  prayers ;  and 
think  on  me,  as  on  a  man  who,  for  a  very  great  portion 
of  your  life,  has  done  you  all  the  good  he  could,  and 
defires  flill  to  be  confidered,  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  LI.    To  the  Same. 

DEAREST  MADAM,  London,  July  i,  1783. 

'"pHIS  morning  I  took  the  air  by  a  ride  to  Hamp- 

ftead,  and  this  afternoon  I  dined  with  the  club. 

But  frefti  cantharides  were  this  day  applied  to  my  head. 

Mr.  Cator  called  on  me  to-day,  and  told  that  he 
had  invited  you  back  to  Streatham.  I  (hewed  the 
unfitnefs  of  your  return  thither,  till  the  neighbour- 
hood Ihould  have  loft  its  habits  of  depredation,  and 
he  feemed  to  be  fatisfied.  He  invited  me  very  kind- 
ly and  condially  to  try  the  air  of  Beckenham,  and 
pleafed  me  very  much  by  his  affectionate  attention  to 
Mifs  Vezy.  There  is  much  good  in  his  character, 
and  much  ufefulnefs  in  his  knowledge. 

Quceney  feems  now  to  have  forgotten  me.  Of 
the  different  appearance  of  the  hills  and  vallies  an  ac- 
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count  may  perhaps  be  given,  without  the  fuppofition 
of  any  prodigy.  If  me  had  been  out  and  the  evening 
was  breezy,  the  exhalations  would  rife  from  the  low 
grounds  very  copioufly ;  and  the  wind  that  fwept  and 
cleared  the  hills,  would  only  by  its  cold  condenfe  the 
vapours  of  the  flickered  vallies. 

Murphy  is  juft  gone  from  me;  he  vifits  me  very 
kindly,  and  I  have  no  unkind nefs  to  complain  of. 

I  am  forry  that  Sir  Philip's  requeft  was  not  treated 
with  more  refpect,  nor  can  I  imagine  what  has  put 
them  fo  much  out  of  humour :  I  hope  their  bufmefs 
is  profperous. 

I  hope  that  I  recover  by  degrees,  but  my  nights 
are  reftlefs;  and  you  will  fuppofe  the  nervous  fyftem 
to  be  fomewhat  enfeebled.  I  am,  Madam,  your, 
tfc. 


LETTER  LII.     fo  Mrs.  THRALE. 

London,  Odlober  9,  1783. 

WO  nights  ago  Mr.  Burke  fat  with  me  a  long 
time  i  he  feems  much  pleafed  with  his  journey. 
We  had  both  feen  Stonehenge  this  fummer  for  the 
firft  time.  I  told  him  that  the  view  had  enabled  me 
to  confute  two  opinions  which  have  been  advanced 
about  it.  One,  that  the  materials  are  not  natural 
flones,  but  an  artificial  competition  hardened  by 
time.  This  notion  is  as  old  as  Camden's  time;  and 
has  this  ftrong  argument  to  fupport  it,  that  (lone  of 
that  fpecies  is  no  where  to  be  found.  The  other  opi- 
nion, advanced  by  Dr.  Charlton,  is,  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  Danes. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Bowles  made  me  obferve,  that  the  tranfverfe 
(tones  were  fixed  on  the  perpendicular  fupporters  by  a 
knob  formed  on  the  top  of  the  upright  (tone,  which 
entered  into  a  hollow  cut  in  the  crofting  ftone.  This  is  a 
proof  that  the  enormous  edifice  was  raifed  by  a  people 
who  had  not  yet  the  knowledge  of  mortar ;  which 
cannot  be  fuppofed  of  the  Danes,  who  came  hither  in 
fhips,  and  were  not  ignorant  certainly  of  the  arts  of 
life.  This  proves  likewife  the  ftones  not  to  be  facYi- 
tious ;  for  they  that  could  mould  fuch  durable  mattes 
could  do  much  more  than  make  mortar,  and  could 
have  continued  the  tranfverfe  from  the  upright  pare 
with  the  fame  pafte. 

You  have  doubtlefs  feen  Stonehenge,  and  if  you 
have  not,  I  fhould  think  it  a  hard  tafk  to  make  an 
adequate  defcription. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  earlieft 
habitation  of  the  ifland,  as  a  druidical  monument  of 
at  lead  two  thoufand  years ;  probably  the  mod  an- 
cient work  of  man  upon  the  ifland.  Salifbury  cathe- 
dral and  its  neighbour  Stonehenge,  are  two  eminent 
monuments  of  art  and  rudenefs,  and  may  (how  the 
firft  efTay,  and  the  laft  perfection,  in  architecture. 

I  have  not  yet  fettled  my  thoughts  about  the  gene- 
ration of  light  air,  which  I  indeed  once  faw  produced, 
but  I  was  at  the  height  of  my  great  complaint.  I 
have  made  enquiry,  and  (hall  foon  be  able  to  tell  you 
how  to  fill  a  ballon.  I  am,  Madam,  your,  &f. 
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LETTER  LIII.     To  Mrs.  THRALE. 

DEAR   MADAM,  London.  Dec.  27,  1783. 

fpHE  weanfome  folitude  of  the  long  evenings  did 
indeed  fuggeil  to  me  the  convenience  of  a  club 
in  my  neighbourhood,  but  I  have  been  hindered  from 
attending  it  by  want  of  breath.  If  I  can  complete 
the  fcheme,  you  fhall  have  the  names  and  the  regu- 
lations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the  fault  is 
rather  in  the  weather  than  in  me,  has  been  very  hard 
upon  me.  The  mufcles  of  my  breaft  are  much  con- 
yulfed.  Dr.  Heberden  recommends  opiates,  of 
which  I  have  fuch  horrour  that  I  do  not  think  of  them 
but  in  extremis.  I  was  however  driven  to  them  laft 
night  for  refuge,  and  having  taken  the  ufual  quantity, 
durft  not  go  to  bed,  for  fear  of  that  uneafinefs  to 
which  a  fupine  pofture  expofes  me,  but  refted  all 
night  in  a  chair  with  much  relief,  and  have  been 
to-day  more  warm,  active,  and  cheerful. 

You  have  more  than  once  wondered  at  my  com- 
plaint of  folitude,  when  you  hear  that  I  am  crowned 
with  vifits.  Inopem  me  copia  fecit.  Vifitors  are  no 
proper  companions  in  the  chamber  of  ficknefs.  They 
come  when  I  could  deep  or  read,  they  flay  till  I  am 
weary,  they  force  me  to  attend  when  my  mind  calls 
for  relaxation,  and  to  fpeak  when  my  powers  will 
hardly  actuate  my  tongue.  The  amufements  and 
confolations  of  languor  and  deprefllon  are  conferred 
by  familiar  and  domeftick  companions,  which  can  be 
vifited  or  called  at  will,  and  can  occafionally  be  quit- 
ted or  difmifled,  who  do  not  obftruct  accommoda- 
2  tion 
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don  by  ceremony,  or  deftroy  indolence  by  awakening 
effort. 

Such  fociety  I  had  with  Levet  and  Williams ;  fuch 
I  had  where — I  am  never  likely  to  have  it  more. 

I  wifh,  dear  Lady,  to  you  and  my  dear  girls  many 
a  cheerful  and  pious  Chriftmas.  I  am,  your,  &V. 


LETTER  LIV.     To  Mrs.  PIOZZI. 

-^'. 
DEAR    MADAM,  London,  July  8,  1784. 

*X7HAT  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament 
it,  I  have  no  pretence  to  refent,  as  it  has  not 
been  injurious  to  me;  I  therefore  breathe  out  one  figh 
more  of  tendernefs,  perhaps  ufelefs,  but  at  leaft  fin- 
cere. 

I  wifh  that  God  may  grant  you  every  bleffing,  that 
you  may  be  happy  in  this  world  for  its  fhort  continu- 
ance, and  eternally  happy  in  a  better  ftate ;  and  what- 
ever I  can  contribute  to  your  happinefs  I  am  very 
ready  to  repay,  for  that  kindnefs  which  foothed 
twenty  years  of  a  life  radically  wretched. 

Do  not  think  flightly  of  the  advice  which  I  now 
prefume  to  offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi  to  fettle 
in  England :  you  may  live  here  with  more  dignity 
than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  fecurity :  your  rank  will 
be  higher,  and  your  fortune  more  under  your  own 
eye.  I  defire  not  to  detail  all  my  reafons,  but  every 
argument  of  prudence  and  intereft  is  for  England,  and 
only  fome  phantoms  of  imagination  feduce  you  to 
Italy. 

I  am  afraid  however  that  my  counfel  is  vain,  yet  I 
have  eafed  my  heart  by  giving  it. 

F  f  3  When 
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When  Queen  Mary  took  the  refolution  of  fhelter- 
ing  herfelf  in  England,  the  Archbifhop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, attempting  to  difihade  her,  attended  on  her 
journey ;  and  when  they  came,  to  the  irremeable 
flream  that  feparated  the  two  kingdoms,  walked  by 
her  fide  into  the  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  he 
feized  her  bridle,  and  with  earneftnefs  proportioned 
to  her  danger  and  his  own  affection  prefled  her  to 
return,  The  Queen  w.ent  forward. — If  the  parallel 
reaches  thus  far,  may  it  go  no  farther. — The  tears 
ftand  in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyfhire,  and  hope  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  your  good  wiihes,  for  I  am,  with  great 
affc&ion,  your, 
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PRAYERS. 


On  my  Birth-Day. 

September  ^  1738. 

OGOD,  the  Creator  and  Preferver  of  all  man- 
kind, Father  of  all  mercies,  I  thine  unworthy 
fervant  do  give  Thee  moft  humble  thanks,  for  all 
thy  goodnefs  and  loving-kindnefs  to  me.  I  blefs 
thee  for  my  creation,  prefervation,  and  redemption, 
for  the  knowledge  of  thy  fon  Jefus  Chrift,  for  the 
means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory.  In  the  days 
of  childhood  and  youth,  in  the  midft  of  weaknefs, 
blindnefs,  and  danger,  Thou  haft  protected  mej 
amidft  afflictions  of  mind,  body,  and  eflate,  Thou 
haft  fupported  me  5  and  amidft  vanity  and  wickednefs 
Thou  haft  fpared  me.  Grant,  O  merciful  Father, 
that  I  may  have  a  lively  fenfe  of  thy  mercies.  Create 
in  me  a  contrite  heart,  that  I  may  worthily  lament  my 
fins  and  acknowledge  my  wickednefs,  and  obtain  re- 

million 
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mifilon  and  forgivenefs,  through  the  fatisfadion  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  And,  O  Lord,  enable  me,  by  thy 
grace,  to  redeem  the  time  I  have  fpent  in  (loth,  va- 
nity, and  wickednefsj  to  make  ufe  of  thy  gifts  to  the 
honour  of  thy  name  j  to  lead  a  new  life  in  thy  faith, 
fear,  and  love;  and  finally  to  obtain  everlafting  life. 
Grant  this,  Almighty  Lord,  for  the  merits  and 
through  the  mediation  of  our  moft  holy  and  bleffed 
Saviour  Jefus  Chrift;  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  Three  Perfons  and  One  God,  be  all 
honour  and  glory,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

Tranfcribed  June  26,   1768. 

This  is  the  firft  folemn  prayer,  of  which  I  have  a 
copy.  Whether  i'corhpofed  any  before  this  I  quef- 
tion. 

-n«;  •  • 

Prayer  6n  the  Rambler* 

ft  LMIGHTY  God,  the  giver  of  all'  good  things, 
without  whofe  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and 
without  who&  grace  all  wifdorri  is  foHy1;  grant, 
I  befeech  Thee,  that  in  this  my  undertaking,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withhekl  from  me,  but  that 
I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  falvation  both  of 
myfelf  and  others ;  grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  fake 

of  Jefus  Chri&.     Amen-, 

. 
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Compofed  by  me  on  the  Death  of  my  Wife^  and 
repofited  among  her  Memorials,  May  8,   1752. 

JiUMJi     tfiii"*    vi~    •       .k      •'•    •      •      *•'*-• 

DEUS  EXAUDI. HEU  ! 

April  24,   1752. 

*  LMIGHTY  and  moft  merciful  Father,  who 
**  loveft  thofe  whom  Thou  punifheft,  and  turnetl 
away  thy  anger  from  the  penitent,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  my  forrows,  and  grant  that  the  affliction  which 
it  has  pleafed  Thee  to  bring  upon  me,  may  awaken 
my  confcience,  enforce  my  refolutions  of  a  better 
life,  and  imprefs  upon  me  fuch  conviction  of  thy 
power  and  goodnefs,  that  I  may  place  in  Thee  my 
only  felicity,  and  endeavour  to  pleafe  Thee  in  all 
my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant,  O  Lord, 
that  I  may  not  hnguifh  in  fruitlefs  and  unavailing  for- 
row,  but  that  I  may  confider  from  whofe  hand  all 
good  and  evil  is  received,  and  may  remember  that  I 
am  punifhed  for  my  fins,  and  hope  for  comfort  only 
by  repentance.  Grant,  O  merciful  God,  that  by 
the  afiiftance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  I  may  repent,  and 
be  comforted,  obtain  that  peace  which  the  world  can- 
not give,  pafs  the  refidue  of  my  life  in  humble  refig- 
nation  and  cheerful  obedience ;  and  when  it  fhall 
pleafe  Thee  to  call  me  from  this  mortal  ftate,  refign 
myfelf  into  thy  hands  with  faith  and  confidence,  and 
finally  obtain  mercy  and  everlafting  happinefs,  for 
the  fake  of  Jefus  Chriftour  Lord.  Amen. 
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May  6,  1752.    , 

LORD,  our  heavenly  Father,  without  whom  all 
purpofes  are  fruftrate,  all  efforts  are  vain,  grant 
me  the  affiftance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  not 
forrow  as  one  without  hope,  but  may  now  return  to 
the  duties  of  my  prefent  ftate  with  humble  confidence 
in  thy  protection,  and  fo  govern  my  thoughts  and 
actions,  that  neither  bufmefs  may  withdraw  my 
mind  from  Thee,  nor  idlenefs  lay  me  open  to  vain 
imaginations  j  that  neither  praife  may  fill  me  with 
pride,  nor  cenfure  with  difcontentj  but  that  in 
the  changes  of  this  life,  I  may  fix  my  heart  upon 
the  reward  which  Thou  haft  promifed  to  them  that 
ferve  Thee,  and  that  whatever  things  are  true,  what- 
ever things  are  honeft,  whatever  things  arejuft,  what- 
ever are  pure,  whatever  are  lovely,  whatever  are  of 
good  report,  when  .here  is  virtue,  wherein  there 
is  praife,  I  may  think  upon  and  do,  and  obtain 
mercy  and  everlafting  happinefs.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Amen. 


Fl.  Lacr. 
March  28,  in  the  morning,  1754. 

S~\  GOD,  who  on  this  day  wert  pleafed  to  take 
from  me  my  dear  wife,  fan&ify  to  me  my  for- 
rows  and  reflections.  Grant  that  I  may  renew  and 
praftife  the  refolutions  which  I  made  when  thy 
affliding  hand  was  upon  me.  Let  the  remembrance 
of  thy  judgements,  by  which  my  wife  is  taken  away, 
awaken  me  to  repentance  3  and  the  fenfe  of  thy  mercy, 

by 
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by  which  I  am  fpared,  ftrengthen  my  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  Thee,  that  by  the  affiftance  and  comfort  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  fo  pafs  through  things  tem- 
poral, as  finally  to  gain  everlafting  happinefs,  and  to 
pafs,  by  a  holy  and  happy  death,  into  the  joy  which 
Thou  haft  prepared  for  thofe  that  love  Thee. 
Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
Amen. 


Jan.  23,  1759. 
The  day  on  which  my  dear  Mother  was  buried. 

A  LMIGHTY  God,  merciful  Father,  in  whofe 
hands  are  life  and  death,  fanctify  unto  me  the 
Ibrrow  which  I  now  feel.  Forgive  me  whatever  I 
have  done  unkindly  to  my  mother,  and  whatever  I 
have  omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make  me  to  remember 
her  good  precepts  and  good  example,  and  to  reform 
my  life  according  to  thy  holy  word,  that  I  may  lofe 
no  more  opportunities  of  good.  I  am  forrowful,  O 
Lord  j  let  not  my  forrow  be  without  fruit.  Let  it  be 
followed  by  holy  resolutions,  and  lafting  amendment, 
that  when  I  fhall  die  like  my  mother,  I  may  be-  re- 
ceived to  everlafting  life. 

I  commend,  O  Lord,  fo  far  as  it  may  be  lawful, 
into  thy  hands,  the  foul  of  my  departed  mother,  be- 
feeching  Thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  mod  benefi- 
cial to  her  in  her  prefent  ftate. 

O  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  have 
mercy  upon  me  for  Jefus  Chrift's  fake.  Amen. 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me  that  am  now  about  to 
return  to  the  common  comforts  and  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  fuch  moderation  in  all  enjoyments,  fuch  dili- 
gence 
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gence  in  honeft  labour,  and  fuch  purity  of  mind, 
that,  amidft  the  changes,  miferies,  or  pleafures  of 
life,  I  may  keep  my  mind  fixed  upon  Thee,  and 
improve  every  day  in  grace,  till  I  fhall  be  received 
into  thy  kingdom  of  eternal  happinefs. 


March  25,   1759. 

A  LMIGHTY  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  haft 
gracioufly  prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and 
by  the  change  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to 
make,  called  me  to  a  change  of  inward  affections, 
and  to  a  reformation  of  my  thoughts,  words,  and 
practices;  vouchfafe,  merciful  Lord,  that  this  call 
may  not  be  in  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  has  been 
amifs  in  the  ftate  which  I  am  now  leaving,  idlenefs, 
and  neglecl  of  thy  word  and  worfhip.  Grant  me  the 
grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  courfe  which  I  am 
now  beginning  may  proceed  according  to  thy  laws, 
and  end  in  the  enjoyment  of  thy  favour.  Give  me, 
O  Lord,  pardon  and  peace,  that  I  may  ferve  thee 
with  humble  confidence,  and  after  this  life,  enjoy  thy 
prefence  in  eternal  happinefs. 

And,  O  Lord,  fo  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me,  I 
commend  to  thy  Fatherly  goodnefs,  my  father,  my 
brother,  my  wife,  my  mother.  I  befeech  thee  to 
look  mercifully  upon  them,  and  grant  them  whatever 
may  moft  promote  their  prefent  and  eternal  joy. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  for  Jefus  Chrift's  fake, 
to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  Three  Per- 
fons  and  One  God,  be  all  honour  and  glory,  world 
without  end.  Amen. 

O  Lord, 
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7  O  Lord,  let  the  change,  which  I  am  now  making 
in  outward  things,  produce  in  me  fuch  a  change  of 
manners,  as  may  fit  me  .for  the  great  change  through 
which  my  wife  has  pafled.  . 


Jan.  i,  primamane,   1770. 

A  LM1GHTY  God,  by  whofe  mercy  I  am  permit- 
ted to  behold  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
fuccour  with  thy  help,  and  blefs  with  thy  favour,  the 
creature  whom  Thou  vouchfafeft  to  preferve.  Miti- 
gate, if  it  fhall  feem  beft  unto  Thee,  the  difeafes  of 
my  body,  and  compofe  the  diforders  of  my  mind. 
Difpel  my  terrours;  and  grant,  that  the  time  which 
Thou  fhalt  yet  allow  me,  may  not  pafs  unprofitably 
away.  Let  not  pleafure  feduce  me,  idlenefs  lull  me, 
or  mifery  deprefs  me.  Let  me  perform  to  thy  glory, 
and  the  good  of  my  fellow- creatures,  the  work  which 
Thou  fhalt  yet  appoint  me;  and  grant,  that  as  I  draw 
nearer  to  my  diflblution,  I  may,  by  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  feel  my  knowledge  of  Thee  encreafed, 
my  hope  exalted,  and  my  faith  (lengthened  j  that 
when  the  hour  which  is  coming  fhall  come,  I  may 
pafs  by  a  holy  death  to  everlafting  happinefs,  for  the 
fake  of  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.  Amen. 


January  i,  2  P.  M.  1777. 

A  LMIGHTY  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchfafe 

to  accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  prefume  to 

offer  Thee,  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life.  Grant,  O 

Lord,  that  as  my  days  are  multiplied,  my  good  refo- 

lutions 
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lutions  may  be  ftrengthened,  my  power  of  refifting 
temptations  encreafed,  and  my  ftruggles  with  fnares 
and  obftructions  invigorated.  Relieve  the  infirmities 
both  of  my  mind  and  body.  Grant  me  fuch  ftrength  as 
my  duties  may  require,  and  fuch  diligence  as  may  im- 
prove thofe  opportunities  of  good  that  fhall  be  offered 
me.  Deliver  me  from  the  intrufion  of  evil  thoughts. 
Grant  me  true  repentance  of  my  paft  life;  and  as  I 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grave,  ftrengthen  my 
faith,  enliven  my  hope,  extend  my  charity,  and  pu- 
rify my  defires  j  and  fo  help  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that  when  it  fhall  be  thy  pleafure  to  call  me  hence,  I 
may  be  received  to  everlafting  happinefs,  for  the 
fake  of  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Our  Father — 


Sept.  1 8,  1779. 

A  I. MIGHTY  God,  Creator  of  all  things,  in 
whofe  hands  are  life  and  death,  glory  be  to  Thee 
for  all  thy  mercies,  and  for  the  prolongation  of  my 
life  to  the  common  age  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O 
gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which  in  the  courfe  of 
feventy  years  I  have  committed  againft  thy  holy  laws, 
and  all  negligences  of  thofe  duties  which  Thou  haft 
required.  Look  with  pity  upon  me,  take  not  from 
me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  me  to  pafs  the  days 
which  Thou  (halt  yet  vouchfafe  to  grant  me,  in 
thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory ;  and  accept,  O  Lord,  the 
remains  of  a  mifpent  life,  that  when  thou  (halt  call 
me  to  another  ftate,  I  may  be  received  to  everlaft- 
ing happinefs,  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord. 
Amen. 
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June  22,   1781. 

A  LMIGHTY  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  good, 
enable  me  to  remember  with  due  thankfulnefs, 
the  comforts  and  advantages  which  I  have  enjoyed  by 
the  friendfhip  of  Henry  Thrale,  for  whom,  fo  far  as 
is  lawful,  I  numbly  implore  thy  mercy  in  his  prefent 
ftate.  O  Lord,  fmce  thou  haft  been  pleafed  to  call 
him  from  this  world,  look  with  mercy  on  thofe  whom 
he  has  left ;  continue  to  fuccour  me  by  fuch  means 
as  are  beft  for  me,  and  repay  to  his  relations  the 
kindnefs  which  I  have  received  from  him;  protect 
them  in  this  world  from  temptations  and  calamities, 
and  grant  them  happinefs  in  the  world  to  come,  for. 
Jefus  Chrift's  fake.  Amen. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Thrale  s  Family. 

October  6,  1782. 

A  LMIGHTY  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help 
me,  by  thy  grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and 
fincere  thankfulnefs  remember  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniencies  which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place,  and 
that  I  may  refign  them  with  holy  fubmiffion,  equally 
trufting  in  thy  protection  when  Thou  giveft  and  when 
Thou  takeft  away.  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  me. 

To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
this  family.  Blefs,  guide,  and  defend  them,  thac 
they  may  fo  pafs  through  this  world,  as  finally  to  en-, 
joy  in  thy  prefence  everlafting  happinefs,  for  Jefus 
Chrift's  fake.  Amen, 
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[The  following  Prayer  was  compofed  and  u fed  by 
Doctor  Johnfon  previous  to  his  receiving  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Sunday 
December  5,  1784.] 

A  LMIGHTY  and  moft  merciful  Father,  I  am 
now,  as  to  human  eyes  it  feems,  about  to  com- 
memorate, for  the  *  laft  time,  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in 
his  merits  and  thy  mercy ;  enforce  and  accept  my 
imperfect  repentance  j  make  this  commemoration 
available  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my  cha- 
rity ;  and  make  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jefus  Chrift 
effectual  to  my  redemption.  Have  mercy  upon  me3 
and  pardon  the  multitude  of  my  offences.  Blefs  my 
friends ;  have  mercy  upon  all  men.  Support  me,  by 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  days  of  weaknefs,  and  at  the 
hour  of  death ;  and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  ever- 
lading  happinefs,  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
Amen. 

*  He  died  the  1 3th  following. 
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I      N      D      E      X. 

The  Roman   Numerals  refer  to  the  Volume, 
and  the  Figures  to  the  Page. 


/[B ERE  ROTH 1C  K,  account  of  the  town  of,  viii.  216.     Of 

the  ruins  of  the  monaftery  there,  218. 

Aberdeen,  account  of,  x.  221.     Dr.  Johnfon  meets  with  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  there,  221.     Account  of  the 

King's  College,  223.     Account  of  the  Marifchal  College,  224. 

Account  of  the  Library,  224.     The  courfe  of  education  there, 

225.     Account  of  the  Englifti  chapel,  viii.   226. 
Abilities,  the  reward  of,  to  be  accepted  when  offered,  and  not  fought 

for  in  another  place,  exemplified  in  the  ftory  of  Gelaleddin  of 

Baflbra,  vii.  300. 

Abcuzaid,  the  dying  advice  of  Morad  his  father  to  him,  vi.  289. 
Abfence,  a.  deftroyer  of  friend fhip,  vii.  89. 
Abyjfinia,  preface  to  the  tranflation  of  Father  Lobo's  voyage  to,  ii. 

265. 

Academical  education,  one  of  Milton's  objedlions  to  it,  ix.  88. 
Acaftus,  an  inftance  of  the  commanding  influence  of  curiofity,  vu 

60. 
Achilles,  his  addrefs  to  a  Grecian  prince  fupplicating  life,  improper 

for  a  picture,  vii.  180. 

Asian  (dramatick),the  laws  of  it  ftated  and  remarked,  vi.  97. 
ASion  (exercife),  neceflary  to   the   health  of  the  body,    and   the 

vigour  of  the  mind,  v.  81.  87.     The  fource  of  cheerfalnefs  and 

vivacity,  86. 
Action  (in  oratory),   the  want  of,  confidered,   vii.   361.     Tends  to 

no  good  in  any  part  of  oratory,  362. 
A&ions,  every  man  the  bed  relater  of  his  own,  vii.  259.     The  in- 

juilice  of  judging  of  them  by  the  event,  iii.  219. 
Adam  unparadifed,  a  MSS.  fuppofed  to   be  the  embryo  of  Para- 

dife  Loft,  viii.  3. 
Adams,  Par/on,  cf  Fielding,  not  Edward,  but  William  Young,  xi. 

339- 
Addifon,  Jofeph,  fuppofed  to  have  taken  the  plan  of  his  Dialogues 

on  Medals  from  Drydcn's  Eflay  on  Dramatick  Poetry,  ix..  322. 
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His  life,  x.  73.     Born  at  Milfton,  in  Wiltfhire,  Mayi,  1672,  73. 
The  various  fchools  at  which  he  received  inflrudtion,  73.     Cul- 
tivates an    early   friendmip  with   Steele,    74.      Lends    tool,  to 
Steele,  and  reclaims  it  by  an  execution,  75.     Entered  at  Oxford, 
1687,  75.     Account  of  his  Latin  poems,   76.     Account  of  his 
Englifli  poems,  76.     On  being  introduced  by  Congreve  to  Mr. 
Montague,  becomes  a  courtier,  78.     Obtains  a  pennon  of  3OO/. 
a  year,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  travel,  78.     Publiflies  his 
travels,  79.     Succeeds  Mr.  Locke  as  Commiffioner  of  Appeals, 
as  a  reward  for  his  poem  The  Battle  of  Blenheim,  81.     Went  to 
Hanover  with  Lord  Halifax,  81.    Maae  Under-fecretary  of  State, 
8l.     Writes  the  opera  of  Rofamond,  81.     Affifis  Sieele  in  writ- 
ing   the  Tender    flufband,    81.      Goes    to  Ireland   with    Lord 
Wharton   as   Secretary,   81.     Made  Keeper  of  the  Records   in 
Birmingham's  Tower,  82.     The  oppoflte  characters  of  him  and 
Wharton,  82.     His  reafon  for  refolving  not  to  remit  any  fees  to 
his  friends,  82.     Wrote  in  the  Tatler,  83.     Wrote  in  the  Spec- 
tators, 83.     His  tragedy  of  Cato  brought  on  the  ibge,  and  fup- 
ported  both    by  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  89.  91.     Cato  warmly 
attacked  by  Dennis,  92.     Other  honours  and  enmities  (hewed  to 
Cato,  93.     Cato  tranflated  borh  into   Italian   and   Latin,   93. 
Writes  in  the  Guardian,  94.     Kis  fignature  in  the  Spectator  and 
Guardian,  95.     Declared   by  Steele  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  Drummer,   with  the  ftory  on  which  that  comedy  is  founded, 
95.     Wrote  feveral  political  pamphlets,  96.     Appointed  Secre- 
tary to  the  Regency,  98.     In  1715  publilhes  the  Freeholder,  98. 
Marries  the  Countefs  of  Warwick,  Aug.  2,  1716,  99.     Secretary 
of  State,    1717,   but  unfit  for  the  place,  and   therefore  refigns 
it,  100.      Sir  J.  Hawkins's  Defence  of  the  Characler  he   had 
given  of  Addiion  in  his  Hiftory  of  Mufick  againft  the  author  of 
the  Bicg.  Brit.  104.     Purpofes  writing  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of 
Socrates,   100.     Engages  in  his  Defence  of  the  Chriftian  Reli- 
gion, 101.     Had  a  defign  of  writing  an  Englifh  dictionary,  101. 
His  controverfy  with  Steele  on  the  Peerage  Bill,    102.     During 
his  lafl  ilinefs  fends  for  Gay,  informs  him  that  he  had  injured 
him,  and  promifes,  if  he  recovered,  to  recompenfe  him,   10^. 
Seno's  for  the  young  Earl  of  Warwick,  that  he  might  fee  how  a 
Chriftian  ought  to  die,   105.     Died  June  17,   1719,  106.     His 
character,   106.     The  courfe  of  his  familiar  day,   109.     His  lite- 
rary character,     112.     Account   of  his  works,     113.     Extracts 
from   Dennis's   Obfervations  on   Cato,    119.      Considered  as  a 
critick,  137.     Commended  as  a  teacher  of  wifdom,   140.     Cha- 
racter of  his  profe  works,  140.     Example  of  his  difinterefied  con- 
duct in  dilpofing  of  places,   141.     A  converfation  with  Pope  on 
TkkelPs  tranflation  of  Homer,   233.     Becomes  a  rival  of  Pope, 
xi.  95.       Suppofed    to   have  been   the    tranflator  of  the  Iliad, 
publifhed  under  the  name  of  Ticksll,    99.     His  critical  capacity 
remarked,  v.  91.  140.  143.      Observations  on  his  tragedy  of 
Cato,  xi.  99. 

tion,  and  ignorance,  iheir  mutual  and  reciprocal  operation, 
v.  25. 
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No.  xxxiv.  iii.  157.  No.  xli.  144.  No.  x'v.  150. 
No.  1.  156.  No.  liii.  i6z.  No.  Iviii.  168.  No.  Ixii.  175. 
No.  Ixix.  183.  No.  Ixxxiv.  190.  No.  Ixxxv.  197.  No.  xcii. 
204.  No.  xcv.  213.  No.  xcix.  219.  No.  cii.  220.  No.  evil. 
233.  No.  cviii.  239.  No.  cxi.  245.  No.cxv.  252.  No.  cxix. 
259.  No.  cxx.  265.  No.  cxxvi.  271.  No.  cxxxi.  278.  No. 
cxxxvii.  285.  No.  cxxxviii.  292. 

Adverfaries,  the  advantage  of  contending  with  illuftrious  ones,  xii. 
194. 

Ad-verjity,  a  feafon  fitted  to  convey  the  moft  falutary  and  ufeful  in- 
ftruction  to  the  mind,  vi.  58  The  appointed  inftruinent  of  pro- 
moting our  virtue  and  happinefs,  60. 

Ad<vertifements,  on  pompnus  and  remarkable,   vii.    160. 

Advice,  good,  too  ofcen  difregarded,  v.  97.  The  caufes  of  this  af- 
figned,  98.  Vanity  ofcen  the  apparent  motive  of  giving  it,  99. 
When  moft  offenfive  and  ineffectual,  vi.  90. 

Affability ',  the  extend ve  influence  of  this  amiable  quality,  vi.  2. 

Ajf'efiation,  the  vanity  and  folly  of  indulging  it,  iv.  131.    133. 
Wherein  it  properly  differs  from  hypocrify,    134,     The  great  ab- 
furdity  of  it  expofed  in  the  character  of  Gelafimus,  vi.   228. 

AffliflionSf  proper  methods  of  obtaining  confolation  under  them,  iv. 
113.  332.  Infeparable  fiom  human  life,  vi.  268.  The  benefits 
of,  270. 

Africa,  progrefs  of  the  difcoveries  made  on  that  coaft  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  ii.  213. 

Age,  the  prefent  an  age  of  authors,  iii.  252. 

Age,  the  complaints  of,  iii.  224. 

Agriculture,  its  extenfive  ufefulnefs  considered,  vi.  28.  Thoughts  on, 
both  antient  and  modern,  ii.  384.  Productions  of,  alone  fuffkient 
for  the  fupport  of  an  induftrious  people,  385.  In  high  confidera- 
tion  in  Egypt,  385.  The  many  antient  writers  on  that  Uibjedt,  388. 
The  enrichment  of  England,  389.  A  proper  fubjedl  for  honorary 
rewards,  391.  Superior  to  trade  and  manufactures,  392.  Danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  neglect  of,  397.  An  art  which  go- 
vernment ought  to  protect  every  proprietor  of  lands  to  praclife,  and 
every  enquirer  into  nature  to  improve,  397.  Account  of,  at  Raa- 
fay,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  283.  Bad  ftate  of,  at  Oitig,  in  Sky, 
ix.  305.  The  raifmg  of  the  rents  of  eftates  in  Scotland  con- 
iidered,  326. 

A  jut,  his  hiltorv,  vi.  267.  276. 

Akenfide,  Dr.  Mark,  his  opinion  of  Dyer's  Fleece,  xi.  275.  His 
life,  335.  Son  of  a  butcher  at  Newcaitle  upon  Tyne,  born  1721, 
Defigned  for  a  diflenting  minifter,  but  turns  his  mind  to  phyfick, 
335.  Pieafures  of  Imagination  published,  1744,  356.  Studies  at 
Leyden,  and  becomes  M.  D.  1744,  356.  An  enthufiailick  friend 
to  liberty,  and  a  lover  of  contradiction,  357.  Pradifes  phyiick  ac 
Northampton  and  Hampftead,  358.  Settles  at  London,  358.  ^1- 
lowed  3OO/.  a  year  by  Mr.  Dyfon,  358.  By  his  writings  obtain? 
the  name  both  of  a  wit  and  fcholar,  359.  Died  1770,  359.  Cha- 
radler  of  his  works,  359. 

£Iabaftert  Roxana,  commended,  ix.  87. 
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Alacrity,  the  cultivation  of  it  the  fource  of  perfonal  and  focial  plea- 
fure,  v.  i 8,  19. 

Albion,  in  lot,  3°,  account  of  the  friendly  inhabitants  found  there  by 
Drake,  xii.  137. 

Alexandrian  Library,  its  lofs  lamented,  vii.  263. 

Aliger,  his  character,  vi.  354. 

Mien,  Mr.  of  Bath,  praifeci  by  Pope  in  his  Satires,  xi.  135. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's,  ii~ 
147. 

Alrnamoulin,  the  dying  fpeech  of  Nouradin,  his  father,  to  him,  v. 
314.  His  thoughtlefs  extravagance,  316.  The  excellent  advice 
which  the  fage  him,  318. 

Altilia,  her  coquetry  defcribed,  vi.  246. 

Amazons,  obfervations  on  the  hiftory  of  the,  vii.  351.  Old  maids 
in  England  mod  like  Amazons,  352. 

Amazons,  of  the  Pen,  iii.  254. 

Ambition,  generally  proportioned  to  capacity,  xii.  \-j.  A  quality 
natural  to  youth,  iv.  97.  The  peculiar  vanity  of  it  in  the  lower 
ftations  of  life,  420,  421.  A  deltroyer  of  friendfhip,  vii.  90. 
Characterized,  viii.  268. 

America,  Taxation  no  Tyranny,  or,  an  anfvver  to  the  Refolutions  and 
Addrefs  of  the  American  Congrefs  [1775],  x.  155.  Motives 
urged  by  patriots  againft  the  taxation  of,  157.  Examination  into 
our  claim  to  the  right  of  taxing  it,  and  of  their  objections  to  be 
taxed,  162.  The  plea  of  want  of  reprefentation  examined,  172. 
Their  claims  of  exemption  from  taxation  from  their  charters  ex- 
amined, 179.  Objection  to  taxation  made  by  an  old  member, 
examined,  181.  Proceedings  of  the  congrefs  of  Philadelphia 
examined,  185.  Pleas  of  the  Boftonians  expofed,  188.  Their 
refolutions  and  addrefs  expofed,  in  a  luppofed  addrefs  from  the 
Cornim  men,  194.  Some  of  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  againlt 
our  taxing  it  examined,  199.  Firll  incited  to  rebellion  from  Eu- 
ropean intelligence,  202.  Confiderations  on  the  Indians  grant- 
ing their  lands  to  foreign  nations,  211.  Difficulty  of  afcertain- 
ing  boundaries,  282.  The  power  of  the  French  there,  1756, 
287.  Colonies  firfl.  fettled  there  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  294. 
Continued  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  299.  Colony  firft  fent  to 
Canada  by  the  French,  301.  The  firll  difcovery  of  Newfound- 
land by  Cabot,  and  the  fettlement  from  thence  to  Georgia  con- 
£dered,  314.  The  encroachment  of  French  on  our  back  fettle- 
ments  examined,  315. 

Amicus,  his  reflections  on  the  deplorable  cafe  of  proftitutes,  v. 
231. 

Amoret,  Lady  Sophia  Murray  celebrated  by  Waller  under  that  name, 
ix.  233. 

Amufements,  by  what  regulations  they  may  be  rendered  'ufeful,  v. 
113. 

Anacreon,  Ode  ix.  translated,  i.    159. 

Anatomy,  cruelty  in  anatomical  reftarches  reprobated,  vii.  66. 

Andrew 's,  St.  account  of  the  city  of,  viii.  in.  The  ruins  of  the 
cathedral,  113.  Account  of  the  univerfity,  114.  Expence  of 
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education  there  for  a  fcholar  of  the  higheft  clafs,  for  the  term  of 
7  months,  ij/.  for  the  lower  clafs,  io/.   115. 
Angela,  Michael,  obfervations  on  his  ftyle  of  painting,  vii.  318. 
Anger,  the  neceflky  of  checking  and  regulating  it,  iv.  66.     A  tumul- 
tuous and  dangerous  paffion,  derived  from  pride,  68.    Expofed  to 
contempt  and  derifion,  70.     The  pernicious  effects  of  it,  71,  72. 
Animal  food,  on  the  choice  and  rejection  of  various  forts  of,  viii.  281. 
Anningate  and  Ajut,  the  Greenland  lovers,  their  hiftory,  vi.  267. 

276. 

Anoch,  account  of,  viii.  248.     Confifts  only  of  three  huts,  248.    Ac- 
count of  the  landlord  and  his  houfe,  249. 
Anfon,    Lord,    little    advantage    to    have    been    expected,    had  his 

voyage  fucceeded  to  the  extent  of  his  wifhes,  viii.  62. 
Antbea,  her  difagreable  character,  iv.  220.  225. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  55.  158. 
Application,  deiultory,  injurious  to  our  improvements  in  knowledge 
and  virtue,  v.   388.      Active  and  diligent,  ftrongly  enforced  by  a 
view  of  the  fhortnefs  and  uncertainty  of  human  life,  400. 
Arabs,  account  of  their  manner  of  living,  iii.  406. 
Arbuthnot,  Dr.  with  Pope,  fuppofed  to  have  affiited  Gay  in  writing 
Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  x.  239.    Sketch  of  his  character,  xi. 
133.   The  fir  ft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  publifhed  by 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Pope  and  Swift,  136. 
Arcades,  written  by  Milton,  about  1637,  ix.   92. 
Archery,  the  importance  of,  in  former  times,  xii.  314. 
Arches,  confederations  on  elliptical  and  femicircular,  which  is  to  be 

preferred,  ii.   275. 

Architecture,  the  degenerate  ftate  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  280. 
Argatio,   his  character,  iv.   179. 
Ariofto,  fome  lines  of,  from  which  Pope  feems  to  have  borrowed  the 

fentiments  of  his  own  epitaph,  xi.   216. 

Ariftophanes,  Jicentioufnefs  of  his  writings  exorbitant,  iii.  3.     The 
only  author  from  whom  a  juft  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age  may- 
be drawn,  5.     Hiftory  of,  16.     Praife  and  cenfure  of,  17.     Plu- 
tarch's fenciment  upon,  23.     Juftification  of,  25. 
Arijlotle,  his  fentiments  of  what  is  requifite  to  the  perfection   of  a 
tragedy,  v.  429.     Account  of  a  MS.  tranflatiom  of  his  politics  in. 
the  library  at  Aberdeen,  viii.  224. 
Armidel,  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  account  of,  viii.  266. 
Arms  of  the  Highlanders,  account  of,  viii.   351. 
Army,  caufes  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  officers  of  France  to  thofe  of 
England,  ii.  317.    Made  formidable  by  regularity  and  difcipline, 
ii.  371. 

Art,  terms  of,  the  neceffity  of,  vii.  280. 

A/cham,  Roger,  his  life,  xii.  308.  Born  at  Kirby  Wifke,  near  North, 
Allerton,  1515,  308.  Educated  with  the  fons  of  Mr.  Wingfield, 
and  entered  at  Cambridge,  1530,  309.  Applied  to  the  ftudy  of 
Greek,  309.  A  favourer  of  the  Procel'tant  opinion,  309.  Chofen 
Fellow  of  St.  John's,  1534,  310.  M.  A.  and  tutor,  1537, 
312.  Not  lefs  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin  than  as  a  teacher  of 
Greek,  313.  Fond  of  archery,  313.  Publiftied  his  Toxiphilus, 
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l!;44,  314.  Receives  a  penfion  of  io/.  from  Henry  VIII.  317, 
The  equivalent  value  of  his  penfion,  at  this  time,  considered,  317. 
Orator  of  the  univerfity,  319.  Taught  prince  Edward,  princefs 
Elizabeth,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  writing,  319.  Receives  a 
penfion  from  Edw.  VI.  319.  Tutor  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
which  he  quits  without  confent,  319.  Secretary  to  Sir  Richard 
Morifine,  ambaflador  to  Germany,  320.  On  the  death  of  Edw. 
VI.  lofes  his  penfion  and  places,  321.  Latin  Secretary  to  Phi'ip 
and  Mary,  322.  Enquiry  how  he  could  as  a  Proteftant  hold  the 
place  under  Philip  and  Mary,  322.  Favoured  by  Card.  Pole, 
324.  Continued  in  the  fame  employment  under  Elizabeth,  324. 
Prebend  of  Weftwang,  in  the  church  of  York,  324.  Died  1574* 
327.  His  character,  327. 

AJfcrance,   not  always  connected  with  abilities,  vi.   114. 

Aftrology,  the  credit  given  to  it  in  the  Jaft  century,  ix.   108. 

Ajironomer,  the  caufe  of  uneafineis  in  an,  iii.  414.  Suppofes  him- 
felf  to  have  the  power  of  the  winds,  rain,  and  feafons,  415. 
Leaves  his  directions  to  Imlac,  418.  Pekuah  wifhes  to  become 
his  fchplar,  129.  His  opinion  of  the  choice  of  life,  427.  His 
fuperftition  removed,  by  entering  into  the  amufements  of  life, 

43°- 
As  you  like  it,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's,  ii.   146. 

Atbanatus,  his  juft  reflections  on  the  near  profpect  of  death,  iv.  344. 
350. 

Atbeifts,  their  induftry  in  fpreading  their  opinions,  x.   304. 

Atterbury,  Dr.  his  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Philips,  ix.  297. 

Atterbury,  Bp.  Pope  examined  before  the  Lords  on  the  trial  of  the 
Bifhop,  xi.  104.  Prefents  Pope  with  a  Bible  at  their  laft  inter- 
view, 105. 

Avarice,  fatal  effects  of  infatiable,  iv.   249. 

Aubigny,  Lady,  carries  a  commifiion  from  Ch.  I.  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Crifpe,  ix.  243. 

Aucbinleck,  Lord,  his  feat  at  Auchinleck  defcribed,  viii.  412. 

Avarice,  always  poor,  vii.  293.     The  vanity  of,  i.  24. 

Atigujlus,  review  of  BiackwelPs  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of,  ii.  318. 

Augujlus  Pert,  account  of,  viii.   247. 

Auknajbealf,  account  of  the  village  of,  viii.  2^6. 

Aurantius,  his  unjoft  and  abufive  treatment  of  Liberalis,  vi.   141. 

Aureng  Zebe,  a  tragedy,  remarks  upon  fome  improprieties  in  it,  v. 

347- 

Aujleritles,  and  mortifications,  their  ufe  in  religion,  v.  251. 

'Authors,  have  a  defire  of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  by 
chance,  x.  187.  Criticifm  a  proper  check  on  bad  ones,  xi.  187. 
The  impropriety  of  editors  in  altering  the  pofthumons  works  of 
authors,  iv.  227.  Character  of,  not  to  be  collected  from  their 
work?,  228.  The  complaint  of  furreptitious  editions  en- 
quired into,  xii.  274.  The  difficulty  of  his  firft  addref?,  iv.  i. 
By  what  methods  he  may  be  introduced  with  advantage  to  the 
public,  3,  4.  Often  deluded  by  the  vifionary  and  vain  anticipa- 
tions of  happinefs,  n.  The  neglect  of  him  the  mofl  dreadful 
mortification,  12.  The  folly  of  endeavouring  to  acquire  fame 
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merely  by  writing,  13.  Some  peculiar  discouragements  to  which 
he  is  expofed,  13.  His  proper  tafk  is  to  inftruct  and  entertain,  14. 
The  difficulty  of  executing  it  with  advantage,  14.  Jncreafed  by 
the  caprice  and  ill-nature  of  his  readers,  14.  His  acquifition  of 
fame  difficult,  and  his  pcfieffion  of  it  precarious,  139.  The  great 
difference  between  the  productions  of  the  fame  author  accounted 
for,  141.  Naturally  fond  of  their  own  productions,  362.  Many 
deluded  by  the  vain  hope  of  acquiring  immortal  reputation,  v. 

221.  Their  literary  fame  deftined  to  various  meafures  of  dura- 
tion, 223.  vi.  35.     Their  being  efleemed,  principally  owing  to 
the  influence  of  curiofity  or  pride,  v.  224.     Their  proper  rank 
and  ufcfulnefsin  fociety,  41 1.     Characters  of  the  manufacturers  of 
literature,   32.     As  they  grow  more  elegant  become  lefs  intelli- 
gible, vii.  143.     Difficulties  they  find  in  publifhing  their  works, 

222.  The  precarious  fame  of,  236.      Who  write  on   fubjedts 
which  have  been  pre-occupied  by  great  men,  generally  fink,  265. 
Journal  of  an,  267.     Seldom  write  their  own  lives,  405.     Their 
lives  full  of  incident,  406.     Signs  of  knowing  how  a  publication, 
is  received,  406.     Writing  their  own  lives  recommended,  408. 
Their  misfortune  in  not  having  their  works  underitood   by  the 
readers,  iii.  170.     Not  to  be  charged  with  plagiarifm  merely  for 
fimilarity  of  fendment,  214.     Who  communicate  truth  with  fuc- 
cefs,  among  the  firft  benefactors  to  mankind,  215.      Hints  for 
them  to  attract  the  favour  and  notice  of  mankind,  217.     No  want 
of  topick  whilft  mankind  are  mutable,  218.      The  prefent  age 
an  age  of  authors,  252.      Want  of  patronage  complained  of, 
255.      Qualifications  necefi'ary  for  an,  257.     Their  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  publick,  285.     The  good  they  do  to  man- 
kind compared  to  a  fingle  drop  in  a  fhower  of  rain,  288.     Who 
provides  innocent  amulement,  may  be  confidered  as  benefactors 
to  life,  289.     Their  condition  with  regard  to  themfelves,  292. 
Their  expectation  before  publication  confidered,  293.    The  plea- 
fure  and  difficulties  of  compofition,  294.     After  all,  the  publick; 
judgment  frequently  perverted  from  tne  merit  of  his  work,  296. 
The  merit  of  his  works  afcertained  by  the  teft  of  time  which  they 
have  retained  fame,  ii.  78.     A  century  the  term  fixed  for  th«  teit 
of  literary  merit,  79.     The  genius  of  the  age  to,be  confidered  in 
order  to  fix  the  abilities  of,  71.     The  expectation  they  form  of 
the  reception  of  their  labours,  422.     Should  not  promife  more 
than  they  can  perform,  ii.  320.     May  compile  new  works  with, 
old   materials,  320.       Some  fuppofed  to  write  for  the  fake  of 
making  fport  for  fuperior  beings,  ii.  48.     No  longer  mailer  of  a 
book  which  he  has  given  to  the  publick,  ii.  333. 

Authority,  the  accidental  prefcriptions  of  it  often  confounded  with 

the  laws  of  nature,  vi.  96. 

Authority,  parental,  frequently  exerted  with  rigour,  vi.  45. 
Autumn,  an  ode,  i.  137. 
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"DACON)    Francis,  Lord,  the  life  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
works,  1740,  written  by  Mallett,  xi.  350.      His  fevere  reflec- 
tion on  beautiful  women,  iv.  246.     Was  of  opinion  that  his  moral 
eflays  would  be  of  longer  duration  than  his  other  works,  v.  226. 
Observations  on  his  character,  iii.  279. 

Sail,  the  danger  of  becoming,  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Sere- 
niis,  iii.  176. 

t,  his  collection  of  critical  decifions  remarked,  v.  138. 
,  account  of  that  town,  viii.  230. 

£arai,   uncertainty  in  the  account  of  them,   viii.  348. 

Bargains,  the  folly  of  buying  bargains  expofed,  vii.  138. 

£arra,  IJlandof,  account  of,  viii.  368.  Horfes  there  not  more  than 
twenty-fix  inches  high,  368. 

Marretier,  John  Philip,  his  life,  xii.  149.  Son  of  a  Calvinift  mi- 
nifter,  and  born  at  Schwabach,  1720-21,  149.  His  early  ac- 
quirements of  learning,  150.  In  bis  ninth  year  could  fpeak  Latin, 
German,  and  French,  equally  well,  150.  In  his  eleventh  year 
tranflated  the  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into 
French,  with  notes,  151.  The  method  by  which  his  father 
taught  him  the  languages,  153.  Publifhed  Anti-Artemonius, 
1735,  l$6.  Patronized  for  his  learning,  by  the  king  of  Pruffia, 

1735,   156-     Died  '74°.  *59' 

Jtajhfulnefit  fometimes  the  effect  of  ftudious  retirement,  vi.  106. 
114.  Frequently  produced  by  too  high  an  opinion  of  our  own 
importance,  1 16. 

Earretti,  tranflation  of  fome  lines  at  the  end  of  his  Eafy  Phrafeology, 
v.  163. 

JBavaria,  ElecJor  of,  inverted  with  the  imperial  dignity,  xii.  244. 
Died  1745,  2^- 

Baxter,  Mr.  Richard,  incitement  he  often  urged  to  the  prefent  ex- 
ercife  of  charity,  v.  4. 

Eeyes,  that  character  defigned  for  Dryden,  ix.  350.  That  cha- 
racter alfo  fuppofed  to  be  defigned  for  Davenant  and  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  350. 

Beaumont  arid  Fletcher,  their  plots  in  Spanifh  (lories,  ix.  230. 

£eauty,  difguftingly  defcribed,  ii.  37.  A  mental  quality,  merely 
relative  arid  comparative,  v.  128.  The  difadvantages  incident 
to  fuch  as  are  celebrated  for  it,  377.  The  folly  of  anxiety  and 
/olicitude  upon  account  of  it,  378.  The  natural  principle  of, 
vii.  330.  The  moil  general  form  of  nature  the  moit  beautiful, 
3?o.  Depends  much  on  the  general  received  ideas,  332.  No- 
velty faid  to  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  beauty,  333.  Misfortunes 
which  frequentb  attend  it,  25. 

J>(gg&rs,  the  beft  method  of  reducing  the  number,  ii.  344.  As 
numerous  in  Scotland  as  in  England,  viii,  220.  Account  of,  ia 
the  Hebrides,  370. 

JleUaria,  her  character,  vi.  293. 
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Bellarmine,  Card,  writes  in  defence  of  Paul  V.  againft  the  Vene- 
tians, xii.  6. 

Remain  (a  frince  of  Africa),  account  of  him,  ii.  225.  Is  driven 
from  his  kingdom,  vifits  Portugal,  and  becomes  a  Chriftian,  ii. 
226.  On  his  return  to  regain  his  kingdom,  through  the  aflill- 
ance  of  the  Portuguefe,  is  ftabbed  by  the  Portoguefe  commander, 
227. 

Beneficence,  mutual,  the  great  end  of  fociety,  iv.  358.  The  extent 
and  proportion  of  it  to  be  adjufled  by  the  rules  of  juftice,  v.  63. 

Ben  Hannafe,  Rabbi  Abraham,  his  account  of  the  power  of  the  mag- 
net in  the  detection  of  incontinence,  vi.  34.1. 

Benferade,  Monf.  translation  of  his  lines,    a/on  lit,  i.  164. 

Bentley,  Dr.  his  faying  on  Pope's  tranflation  of  Homer,  xi.  184. 

Btrnardi,  John,  account  of  him,  xi.  205.  Died  in  Newgate  iti 
1736,  after  being  confined  near  forty  years,  for  being  concerned 
with  Rookwood  in  his  plot  againfl  K.  William,  without  being 
brought  to  a  trial,  203. 

Betterton,  a  picture  of  him  painted  by  Pope,  xi.  74. 

Bible,  the  veneration  always  paid  to  facred  hiftory,  ix.  55. 

Biography,  impediments  in  the  way  of,  iii.  76.  By  what  means  it 
is  rendered  di<guftful  and  ufelefs,  iv.  385.  A  fpecies  of  writing 
entertaining  and  inftruclive,  386.  Moil  eagerly  read  of  any  kind 
of  writing,  vii.  339.  More  ufeful  than  hiftory,  339.  Every  man 
the  beft  writer  of  his  own  itory,  340.  Difficulties  in  writing  the 
Jife  of  another,  341.  Few  authors  write  their  own  lives,  whilft 
itatefmen,  generals,  &c.  frequently  do,  405.  The  neceffity  of 
adhering  to  truth  in,  xi.  198. 

Biographia  Britannica,  many  untruths  in  that  publication  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  E.  Young,  xi.  335. 

Birch  Thomas,   En;  B^XW,    i.   1 86. 

•Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  charged  by  Dryden  with  Healing  the  plan 
of  Prince  Arthur  from  him,  ix.  365.  Libels  Dryden  in  his  Satire 
upon  Wit,  379.  His  life,  x.  202.  Born  at  Cormam,  in  Wilt- 
fhire,  202.  Educated  at  Weftminfter,  and  entered  at  Oxford, 
1668,  202.  Made  Doctor  of  Phyfick,  at  Padua,  202.  Fora 
ihort  time  a  fchoolmailer,  203.  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
ficians,  Apr.  12,  1687,  203.  Refided  at  Sadler's  Hall,  Cheap- 
fide,  203.  Wrote  for  fame,  or  to  engage  poetry  in  the  caufe  of 
virtue,  204.  Published  his  Prince  Arthur,  1695,  204.  Made 
Phyfician  in  Ordinary  to  K.  William,  and  knighted,  205.  His 
paraphrafeof  Job,  1700,  206.  His  Satire  on  Wit,  the  fame  year, 
207.  Creation,  a  philosophical  poem,  1712,  208.  His  account 
of  wit,  212.  Obfervations  on  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  214.  Extract 
from  his  EHay  on  the  Spleen,  215.  Cenfor  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians,  1716,  216.  His  New  Verfion  of  Pfalms,  1721,  216. 
His  Alfred,  1723,  217.  Becomes  defpifed  as  a  poet,  and  ne- 
glected as  a  phyfician,  217.  Wrote  many  books  on  phyfick,  217, 
His  cenfure  of  Hippocrates's  Aphorifms,  218.  His  opinion  of 
learning,  219.  Died  Oct.  8,  1729.  His  character,  and  as  an 
author,  220.  Extract  from  his  Prince  Arthur,  223. 

Blank  Verfe>  characterized,  xi.  360. 

Blake, 
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Robert,  Admiral,  his  life,  xii.  41.  Son  of  a  merchant,  and 
born  at  Bridgewater,  1598,  41.  Entered  at  Oxford,  1615,  where 
he  continued  to  1623,  41.  On  being  refufed  a  fellowship  of 
Wadham  College,  retires  to  the  country,  42.  Chofen  Member 
for  Bridgewater,  by  the  Puritan  party,  1640,  42.  Declares  for 
the  Parliament,  and  raifes  a  troop  of  dragoons,  43.  Governor  of 
Taunton,  1645,  which  he  defends  againii  Lord  Goring,  43. 
Commiffioner  of  the  Navy,  1648-9,43.  Sent  in  piirfuit  of  Prince 
Rupert,  whom  he  drives  into  the  Tagus,  44.  Takes  feventeen 
and  burns  three  Portuguefe  (hips,  44.  Takes  a  French  man  of 
war,  valued  at  one  million,  44.  Drives  Prince  Rupert  into  Car- 
thagena,  45.  Attacks  the  Prince  in  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  45. 
Takes  a  French  man  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  45.  His  con- 
duel  in  the  war  with  Holland,  1652,  46.  His  opinion  that  it  is 
not  the  bufinefs  of  a  feaman  to  mind  ftate  affairs,  54.  Sent  with, 
a  fieet  into  the  Mediterranean,  1654,  56.  Forces  Algiers  to  fub- 
jntffion,  1656,  56.  Obliges  Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  fubmit  to  him, 

56.  Obliges  the  Governor  of  Malaga  to  give  up  a  pried  who  had 
heat  fome  failors  for  paying  no  refpeft  to  a  proce'Tion  of  the  hoft» 

57.  Deftroys  the  plate  fieet  of  Spain,    1656,  58.      Died  at  fea, 
and  buried  in  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel,  60.     After  the  Reitoration, 
his  body  taken  up,  and  thrown  into  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  Church- 
yard, 60.     His  military  character,  by  Lord  Clarendon,  61.     His 
moral  character,  by  the  author  of  Lives  Englifh  and  Foreign,  6l . 
Got  his  brother  difcharged  from  the  command  of  a  fhip  for  not 
having  done  his  duty,  6z. 

Blackvuell,  Thomas,  review  of  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Auguflus, 

ii.  319.     His  vanity  cenfured,  320. 
Black  Friars  Bridge,  confederations  on  the  plans  offered  for  the  con- 

ftrudlion  of,  ii.  375. 
Elount,  Martha,  fome  account  of  her  acquaintance  with  Pope,  xi. 

H3- 
Blujler,  Squire,  fome  account  of  his  infamous  character,  vi.  9. 

Body  Natural  and  Body  Politick,  the  parallel  between,  vii.  135. 

Bcerhaave  Herman,  M.  D.  his  life,  xii.  1 1.  Born  at  Voorhout,  near 
Leyden,  1668,  11.  His  charadler  of  his  father,  12.  Defigned 
for  the  miniftry,  12.  A  ftubborn  ulcer  on  his  thigh,  thecaufeof 
his  turning  his  thoughts  to  medicine,  13.  His  progrefs  in  learn- 
ing at  Leyden,  14.  Lofes  his  father,  1682.  14.  His  diligence 
at  the  Univerfity,  15.  Continues  in  the  ftudy  of  Divinity,  16. 
His  fortune  being  exhaufted  by  his  education,  he  reads  Lettures  in 
Mathematicks,  17.  Begins  to  fludy  Phyfick,  17.  Engages  in 
the  pradtice  of  Chemiflry,  18.  Makes  refearches  in  botanical 
knowledge,  19.  Takes  the  M.  D.  degree  at  Hardwich,  1693, 
19.  Defigns  to  obtain  a  licence  to  preach,  but  finds  difficulties, 
from  being  fufpe&ed  of  atheifm,  20.  Caufeof  that  fufpicion,  20. 
Begins  the  practice  of  Phyfick,  21.  Invited  to  fettle  at  the 
Hague,  but  refufes  it,  22.  Elected  Profeffor  of  Phyfick,  1701,23. 
Recommends  the  ftudy  of  Hippocrates,  and  reads  Lectures  as  wel 
in  Chemiflry  as  Phyfick,  23.  Invited  to  the  ProfefTorfhip  of  Phy- 
£ck  at  Gottingen,  which  he  refufes,  24.  Recommends  Mathe. 

matkka 
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tnaticks  in  the  fcience  of  Phyfick,  24.  Advanced  to  the  kiglied 
degrees  of  the  Univerfity,  1714,  25.  Makes  an  Oracion,  recom- 
mending the  attaining  to  certainty  in  Natural  Philofophy,  25* 
This  Oration  oppofed  by  the  ProfeiTor  of  Franeker,  who  at  length 
fubmits  to  him,  26.  Elected  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  1728,  27.  Profeflbr  of  Chemiftry  at  Leyden,  1718,  27. 
Violently  afflicted  with  the  gout,  1722,  28.  Seized  with  a  vio- 
lent fever,  1727,  29.  Refigns  his  Profeflbrfhips  of  Botany  and 
Chemiftry,  1726,  30.  Vifited  by  patients  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, 31.  His  readinefs  at  difcovering  diforders,  31.  His  owtl 
account  of  his  laftillnefg,  31.  His  opinion  of  the  foul,  33.  Di- 
ed 1738,  34.  His  perfondefcribed,  34.  His  character,  34.  Ca- 
talogue of  his  works,  39.  His  ferious  reflection  on  the  execution 
of  cnminn!«,  v.  272. 

Boerbaa-ve,  James,  character  of  him,  by  his  fon  Herman  Boerhaave, 
xii.  il. 

Boetius,  Heflor  (Firft  Pre/ident  of  the  Kings  College,  Aberdeen)* 
account  of  him,  viii.  223.  His  revenue,  as  Prefident,  forty  Scot- 
tifh  marks,  about  ^l.  45.  6d.  330. 

Boilfau,  his  opinion  of  Epick  Poetry,  ix.  364.  Plis  fentiments  on 
the  power  of  diction,  vi.  164. 

Rolingbroke,  Lord,  fuppofed  to  have  declared  his  opinions  to  Mr. 
Hooke,  though  he  concealed  them  from  Pope,  xi.  127.  Pope 
leaves  his  Mi>.  papers  to  him,  145.  Burns  1 500  copies  of  the  Pa- 
triot King,  printed  by  Pope  without  his  knowledge,  146.  Emr 
ploys  Mallett  to  traduce  the  memory  of  Pope,  and  Warburton  de- 
fends it,  146.  Leaves  his  works  to  Mallett,  352. 

Bcmbafine,  Mrs.  her  character,  iv.  74. 

Books,  the  itudy  of  them  not  fufficient  to  conftitute  literary  eminence, 
vi.  86.  Obfervations  on  the  multiplication  of,  vii.  343.  Com- 
pilations in  general  ufelefs,  343.  Multiplication  of  books  dif- 
tradts  choice,  and  disappoints  enquiry,  376.  Of  travels,  molt 
generally  read  of  any,  and  in  general  difappoint  their  readers, 
386.  How  they  tend  to  the  civilization  of  mankind,  ix.  150. 
The  various  motives  to  reading,  152. 

Bookfellers,  their  treatment  of  authors  complained  of,  vii.  223. 

Bower,  Archibald,  patronized  by  Lord  Lyttleton,  xi.  384. 

Boyle,  Robert,  philofophy  much  improved  by  his  difcoveries,  v.  225. 
His  opinion  of  the  belt  expedients  for  promoting  manufactures, 
vi.  352. 

Bracekt,  obfervations  on  the  re-appearance  of  it,  vii.  155.  Propo- 
fal  to  make  them  a  mark  of  distinction  of  the  character  or  tem- 
per of  the  wearer,  156.  Proper  emblems  for  foldiers  to  wear  on 
bracelets,  158. 

Braidwood,  Mr.  account  of  his  academy  at  Edinburgh  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  viii.  414. 

Brazil,  account  of  the  Indians  on  that  coaft,  xii.  108. 

Brevity,  on  what  occafions  it  is  neceifary  and  ufejful  in  an  author, 
iv.  5. 

Bridges,  confederations  on  the  ftrength  of  arches  for  bridges,  viii.  376, 

Brijiol,  and  London,  delineated  by  Savage,  x.  386. 

7  Britain, 
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Britain,  Great.      See  Great  Britain. 

Brodfeus,  Graecorum  epigrammatum  verfiones  metricae,  i.  inz. 

Brogues,  thofe  made  ufe  of  in  the  ifles  of  Sky,  defcribed,  viii.  267. 

JBroom,  Betty,  hiftory  of  her  life,  vii.  100.  Educated  in  a  charity 
fchool,  ico.  Objedled  to  as  a  fervant,  becaufe  fhe  could  read  and 
work,  101.  Goes  to  London,  and  an  account  of  the  various  places 
Jhe  engaged  in  there,  102.  113.  Five  hundred  pounds  left  her 
by  her  miftrefs,  with  which  fhe  refolves  to  retire  into  the  coun- 
try, and  teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write,  116. 

Srcome,  William,  born  in  Chefhire,  xi.  49.  Educated  upon  the 
foundation  at  Eton,  and  fent  to  St.  John's  College,  49.  In  con- 
junftion  with  Ozell  and  Oldifworth,  tranflates  the  Iliad,  50. 
Affifts  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  Iliad,  50.  Some  pieces  of  his 
poetry  in  Pope's  MiTellanies,  50.  Affifts  Pope  in  the  tranflation. 
of  the  Odyffey,  50.  Wrote  all  the  notes  to  the  OdyiTey, 

$'• 

Browne,  Edward,  M.  D.  his  life,  xii.  271.     Son  of  Sir  T.  Browne, 

born  at  Norwich,  1642,271.  Educated  at  Norwich,  firft  entered 
at  Cambridge,  and  removed  to  Oxford,  272.  Travelled  through 
Germany,  Auftria,  Hungary,  and  Thefialy,  1668  and  1669,293. 
Publifhed  his  Travels,  603.  Phyfician  to  Charles  II.  and  Bar- 
tholomew Hofpital,  294.  Affifts  in  the  tranflation  of  Plutarch's 
Lives,  294.  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  died 
1708,  294. 
£ra-ivne,  Fbomat,  anfwers  Dryden's  Hind  and  Panther,  ix.  360. 

Some  account  of  him,  361. 

£roiune,  Sir  Thomas,  his  life,  xii.  271.  Defcended  from  a  family 
in  Chefhire,  and  born  at  London,  1605,  271.  Educated  at  Win- 
chefter,  271.  Deprived  of  part  of  his  fortune  by  a  guardian,  272. 
Entered  Gentleman  Commoner  at  Oxford,  1623,  272.  Praftifed 
Phyfick  in  Oxfordfhire,  272.  Goes  to  Ireland  with  his  Father- 
in-law,  272.  Travels  through  France  and  Italy,  272.  Created 
M.  D.  at  Leyden,  273.  Returns  to  London  about  1634,  273. 
Wrote  Religio  Medici,  1635,  273.  Hiftory  of  that  publication, 
274.  Tranflated  into  Latin,  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and  French, 
278.  Settled  at  Norwich,  1636,279.  Incorporated  M.  D.  at 
Oxford,  1637,  279.  Married  Mrs.  Mileham,  1641,  279. 
Printed  his  Enquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors,  1646,  280.  Writes  his 
Hydriotaphia,  1658,  282.  His  account  of  the  belief  of  the  Anti- 
ents  of  a  Future  State,  283.  His  Treatife  on  the  Garden  of  Cy- 
rus, 284.  His  partiality  to  quincunx  figures,  284.  Two  collec- 
tions of  his  pofthumous  works,  one  publiftied  by  Dr.Tenifon,  the 
other,  1722,  286.  Account  of  thefe  collections,  286.  Chofen 
Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  1665,  291. 
Knighted  by  Charles  II.  1671,  291.  Died  at  Norwich,  1682, 
292.  His  epitaph,  292.  His  character  by  Mr.  Whitefoot, 
294.  Remarks  on  his  rtyle  of  writing,  303.  Some  expref- 
Cons  in  his  works  tending  to  deifm  and  atheifo,  accounted 
for,  304. 

Brawny  (the  fairy),  account  of,  viii.  342. 

£rumoy's  Greek  theatre,  general  conclufton  to,  iii,  61. 

Brun, 


,  Le,  faying  of  Prior  to  the  king  of  France  on  the  paintings 

of,  x.  160. 
Buccarelli,  the  propriety  of  his  attack  of  Fort  Egmont  confidered, 

viii.  1 14. 
Buckingham,  Edmund,  Duke  of,  Pope's  epitaph   on  him,    with  the 

Visitor's  criticifms,  xi.  157. 
Buckinghamjbire,  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of,  characterizes  Dryden  under 

the  character  of  Bayes,  in    the  Rehearfal,  ix.  349.     His  life,  x. 

148.  Son  of  Edmund  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  born  1649,  148. 
Not  fatisfied  with  his  tutor,  undertakes  his  own  education  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  148.     Served  under  Prince  Rupert,  in  the  war  againft 
the  Dutch,    148.     Commanded  an  independent  troop  of  horfe, 

149.  Had  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Rocheiter,  149.     Served  ac 
fea  in  the  Dutch  war,  1672,   149.     Obtains  a  Garter,  and  made 
Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber,  150.     Entered  into  the  French, 
fervice,   150.     Lieutenant  of  Yorkshire,  and  Governor  of  Hull, 

150.  Sent  with  2000  men  to  the  relief  of  Tangier,   150.     Ac- 
cepts places  under  King  James,  whom  he  attends  to  mafs,  151. 
Acquiefces  in  the  Revolution,  152.     Made  Marquis  of  Norman  - 
by,  1694,  152.     Received  into  the  Cabinet  council,  with  a  penfioa 
of  3,000 /.  152.     Said  to  have  courted  Queen  Anne,  when  young, 
153.     Made  Lord  Privy   Seal,  153.      Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkmire,   153.     Made  Duke  of  Normanby, 
and  after  of  Buckinghamshire,   153.     Joined  the  Tories,    153. 
Offered   the   Chancellorfhip,    153.     Lord    Chamberlain   of   the 
Houfehold,  153.  After  the  Queen's  death,  oppofed  the  Court,  15  3. 
Died  Feb.  24,  1720-21,  153.     His  character,  154.     His  character 
as  a  writer,  154. 

Bucolus,  his  account  of  Mrs.  Bufy's  economical  character  and  con- 
duel,  v.  426* 

Budget,  Euftace,  writes  the  Epilogue  to  Philips's  tranflation  of  Ra- 
cine's Andromache,  xi.  251. 

Butler  of  Buck  an,  account  of  the  extraordinary  cavity  there,  viii. 
228. 

Burman,  Peter,  his  life,  xii.  168.  Born  at  Utrecht,  1668,  168. 
Educated  at  Utrecht,  and  admitted  into  the  Univerfity  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  168.  His  quick  acquirement  of  learning,  169. 
Becomes  a  pupil  under  Grasvius,  170.  Studied  Philofophy  ac 
Leyden,  171.  Doctor  of  Laws,  1688,  172.  Travelled  into 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  172.  Collector  of  the  Tenths,  1691, 

172.  Vifits  Paris,  1714,  where  he  is  introduced  to  Montfaucon, 

173.  Profeflbr  of  Hiftory,  Eloquence,  and  the  Greek  language, 
at  Leyden,  1715,  175.     Chief  Librarian  at  Leyden,  176.     Died 
March  31,  1741,176.     His  character,  176.     Catalogue  of  fome 
of  his  works,  179. 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  Observations  on  Dryden's  Anfwer  to  his  Remarks 

on  Varillas,  ix.  358. 
Bufenefs,  the  neglect  ofitfoolifh  and  pernicious,  vi.  240.     The  folly 

of  a  man's  attempting  to  do  too  much  bufinefs  himfelf,  by  which 

all  is  neglected :  exemplified  in  the  hiftory  of  Jack  Whiftler,  vii. 

72,     Very  feldom  reckoned  a  pleafure,  405, 

Bujlle, 
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Buft'e,  Lady,  her  character  expreflive  of  the  aflive  fcenes  of  a  country 
life,  iv.  325. 

£u/y,  Mrs.  the  particularities  of  her  character,  v.  4.26. 

£ut/er,  Samuel,  afiifted  Buckingham  in  writing  the  Rehearfal,  Jx. 
349.  His  life,  183.  The  fon  of  a  farmer  at  Strenfham,  Wof~ 
cefterfhire,  born  1612,183.  Not  known  whether  he  was  of  either 
'Univerfity,  1 84.  Clerk  to  a  Joftice  of  the  Peace  in  Worcefterfhire, 

185.  Amufed  himfelf  in  Mufick  and  Painting,  185.     Taken  into 
the  family  of  the  Countefs  of  Kent,  185.      Afterwards  into  the 
family  of  Sir  S.  Luke,  185.     Secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Carbury, 
and  Steward  of   Ludlovv  Caftle,   186.      Married  Mrs.  Herbert, 

186.  Part  I.  of  Hudibras  publifhed,  1663.    Part  II.   1664,  186. 
Suppofed  to  have  been  Secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
when  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,   187.     Story  of  his  being  to  be 
introduced    to   the  Duke  of  Bucks,    by   Mr.   Wycherly,    187. 
Part  III.  of  Hudibras  publ.fhed,    1678,   188.     Died  1680,  and 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  Covent-Garden,   188.     Reported 
to  have  received  ioo/.  a  year  of  the  Treafury,  182.     Copy  of  his 
monument  in  Weitminfter-  Abbey,  189.     Three  vo!s.  of  his  Poft- 
humous  Works  publilhed,  189.     Two  vols.  more,   lately  by  Mr. 
Thier,  of  Manchefter,  1 89.     He  ridiculed  the  eftablifhment  of  the 
Royal  Society,  190.     Character  of  hib  Hudibras,  150. 


G. 

,  iri  poetick  numbers  considered,  v.  143. 
Cairne,  in  Sky,  &  burying-place  defcribed,  viii.  272. 
Calamities,  the  duty  of  not  finking  under,  iii.  397. 
Calder  Cajile,  account  of,  viii.  236. 
Calumnies,  the  difficulty  in  fupprefling,  xii.  21. 
Camilla,  her  affefted  difreliih  of  the  difpofitions  and  conduft  of  her 

own  fex  expofed,  v.  279.  281. 
Canaries,  I/lands  of ,  account  of  the  firft  difcovery   and  fettlement 

of,  ii.  214.     John  de  Cerda  crowned  King  of  the  Canaries,  215. 
Candidas,  his  hiftory,  iii.  177. 
Cannon,  two  obfervations  on  the  danger  of,  x.  149, 
Cantilinus,  his  low  tafte  cenfured,  vi.  218. 

Capel,  Edward,  obfervations  on  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare,  ii.  122. 
Captator,  a  legacy  hunter,  his  hiftory,  vi.  327.  332. 
Caftles  in  the  Hebrides,  account  of,  viii.  402.     Evidences  of  the  fic- 
tions of  chivalry  having  had  the  manners  of  feudal  limes  for  their 

bafis,  405, 

Catacombs,  vifited  by  Raflelas,  iii.  347. 
Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Library,  plan  of  the  catalogue,  ii.   l/o. 

General  ufe  of  catalogues,  171. 
Cato,  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  play,  X.  118.     Extracts  from 

Mr.  Dennis's  Obfervations,  119. 
Cattlt,  the  importance  of  the  breeding  of,  281.     Progrefs  of  the 

breeding  of,  from  the  time  of  Abraham,  281.     Account  ofthofe 

bred  in  the  iflar.ds  of  Sky,  308. 
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Cave,  Edward,  his  life,  xii.  210.  Born  in  Warwickfliire,  1691, 
210.  Educated  at  Rugby  School,  210.  Ac  firft  encouraged  by 
his  mafter,  but  afterwards,  being  charged  with  Healing  a  cock, 
lofes  ail  his  mailer's  favour,  211.  Lives  with  a  coUe&or  of  Ex- 
cifc,  2  i  2.  Comes  to  London,  and  lives  fome  time  with  a  timber- 
merchant,  212.  Apprenticed  to  Collins,  a  printer,  212.  After 
two  years,  fent  to  conduit  a  printing-houfe,  and  manage  a  weekly 
paper,  at  Norwich,  213.  Writes  in  Mill's  Journal,  213.  Gets 
a  fmall  place  in  the  Poll-Office,  213.  Engaged  in  (everal  fmall 
publications,  213.  Lofes  his  place  in  the  Poft-ofFice,  214.  Pur- 
chafes  a  fmall  printing-office,  and  begins  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, 214.  Spent  much  money  in  projects,  215.  Died  1754, 
216.  Inscription  at  Rugby,  written  by  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  to  the 
memory  of  Cave's  father,  himfelf,  and  brother,  217.  His  cha- 
racter, 218. 

Caves,  fome  remarkable  ones  in  the  ifles  of  Sky,  defcribed,  296. 
Account  of  a  remarkable  one  in  the  ifland  of  Inch  Kenneth,  viii. 

392- 

Caution,  the  connection  of  it  with  hope,  v.  306. 
Cebes,  pifture  of  human  life  tranflated  from  the  Greek  of,  ii.  416. 
Cecilia,  St.  Pope's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  xi.  173. 
Celibacy,  no  pleafures  in  aitate  of,  ii.  376. 
Cellini,  JSetwenuto,  account  of  a  book  called  his  Life,  ii.  194.     After 

lying  a  century  and  an  half  in  MS.  publiihed  at  Naples,  in  1730, 

194.     His  extraordinary  character,  195. 
Cenfure,  our  fondnefs  for  it  derived  from  an  imagined  fuperiority, 

iv.  8.     On  what  occafions  it  becomes  equitable  and  laudable,  3  19. 
Chairman,  his  complaint  on  charging  the  fat  people  no  more  than. 

thin  ones,  vii.  1 12. 

Characler,  not  to  be  drawn  from  a  perfon's  own  letters,  xi.  156. 
Characters,  the  general  inclination  to  copy  thofe  of  other  perfons 

confidered,  vi.  145.     The  variety  of,  in  England,  exemplified  by 

the  company  in  a  llage-coach,   iii.  191.     The  folly  of  affuming, 

'93- 
CharieJJa,  her  reflections  upon  the  fafhionable  follies  of  modifli  life, 

v.  183.  188. 

Charity,  the  difcharge  of  its  duties  fhould  be  regulated  and  adjufted 
by  the  rules  ofjuftice,  v.  62.  Introduced  by  revelation,  vii.  13.  No 
account  of  it  in  antient  times  tranfmitted  to  us,  13.  Roman  do- 
natives raiher  popular  than  virtuous,  13.  Of  Mahometans  tranf- 
planted  from  Chriftianity,  14.  Of  the  prefent  age  commended, 
14.  Danger  of  its  abating,  15.  Danger  from  the  competitions 
between  different  hofpitals,  16.  If  no  want,  no  charity,  359. 

Charity  Schools,  the  falfe  notion  of  the  mifchief  of  them,  vii.  too. 

Charles  /•  tries  the  Sortes  Virgiluaue,  Charged  with  inferting  a 
prayer  in  the  Icon  Bafdike,  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  which 
is,  however,  fuppoied  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Milton,  ix. 
107. 

Charles  II.  employs  Salmafuis  to  write  in  defence  of  Charles  I.  and 
Monarchy,  ix.  108.  Pafles  an  aft  of  oblivion  to  all  except  the 
Regicides,  122. 

VOL,  XII.  H  h  Charles 
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Cl-arlesXII.ofS<weden,l\\t  vanityof  a  warrior  exemplified  in  him,  i.2l« 

Charters,  their  extent  and  authority,  viii.  169. 

Cbartopbylax,  his  character,  vi.  218. 

Cb&rybJit,  her  difpofition  to  profufe  expences,  v.  282. 

Chaucer,  Geoffry,  January  and  May;  and  the  Prologue  to  the  Wife 
of"  Bath,  put  into  modern  Englifh,  by  Pope,  xi.  58. 

Cheerful  man  characterized,  ix.  155. 

Cbeynel,  Francis,  his  life,  xii.  190.  Born  at  Oxford,  1608,  190. 
Entered  at  that  Univerfity,  1623,  190.  Fellow  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, 191.  Takes  orders  in  the  church  of  England,  191.  Re- 
fuled  his  degree  of  B..D.  fordifputing  concerning  Predestination, 
191.  Account  of  rhe  difputes  at  Mtrton  College,  193.  Pre- 
fented  to  a  valuable  living  near  Banbury,  193.  Has  a  difpute 
with  Archbifhop  Laud,  193.  Declares  himielf  a  Prefbyterian, 
and  a  friend  of  the  Parliament,  194.  His  houfe  plundered,  and 
living  forfeited,  194.  Retires  into  SufTex,  195.  His  behaviour 
to  Chillingworth,  when  a  prifoner  to  the  Parliament's  troops,  196. 
.In  the  army  of  Effex,  fhews  himfelf  equally  brave  as  learned, 

197.  Is  prefented  by  Parliament  to  the  living  of  Petworth,  198. 
Sent  by  the  Parliament,  with  fix  others,  to  reform  the  Univerfity, 

198.  Fixes  a  Scruple- fhop  at  Oxford,   199.      His  difputes  with 
Earbury  and  the  Independents,   199.     His  controverfy  with  Mr. 
Hammond,  on  his  Practical  Catechifm,  203.     His  further  pro- 
ceedings at  Oxford,  204.      Prefident  of  St.  John's  College  and 
Lady  Margaret  ProfefTor,  206.     Writes  in  defence  of  the  Trinity 
againft  the  Socinians,  207.     Retires  from  Oxford  to  his  living 
at  Petworth,  208.      Lofes  Petworth   at   the   Reftoration,    209. 
Suppofed  to  Have  died  diftrafted,  1665,  209. 

Cbillingiuortb,  Dr.  for  a  fhort  time  embraced  Popery,  ix.  356.  Ac- 
count of  his  ficknefs  and  death,  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament's 
troops,  xii.  197. 

Cbinefe,  account  of  a  man  of  that  country  at  the  ifland  of  Ternate, 
xii.  141. 

Choice  of  life,  aftronomers  opinion  of,  iii.  429. 

Cbriftianus  perfeElus,  \.  175. 

Cbryfalus,   the  fatal  effects  of  his  peevifhnefs,  v.  261. 

Cibmr,  Mr.  the  lives  of  the  poets  not  written  by  him,  but  by  one 
P.obert  Shiels,  x.  274.  Appointed  Poet  Laureat,  344.  Takes 
umbrage  at  the  Volunteer  Laureat,  346.  Celebrated  by  Pope 
in  his  la  ft  book  of  the  Dunciad,  xi.  139.  He  refents  the  affront 
in  a  pamphlet,  139. 

Cicero,  his  reflections  upon  the  vanity  of  tranfitory  applaufe,  v.  300. 
His  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  being  acquainted  with  pad 
tranfactions,  vi.  85. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  the  ftory  of  Smith  being  employed  to  alter  his 
hiflory,  falfe,  x.  23.  His  character  of  Waller,  with  obfervations 
on  it,  xi.  260.  His  character  of  Admiral  Blake,  xii.  59.  The 
peculiar  excellency  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  v.  330. 
Thoughts  on  the  publication  of  the  fequel  to  his  Hiftory,  vii.  259. 
Doubts  of  the  unfaithful  publication  of  his  Hiftory,  261. 

sy  his  maxim  on  the  excellence  of  mediocrity,  iv.  245. 

2  Cleora, 
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Chora,  her  Letter  on  Gaining,  iv.  96.  ico. 

dergy>   Milton's  objections  to  entering  into  the  miniftry,  ix.  90. 
Clifford,   Martin,  attacks   Dryden's  Conqueft  of  Grenada,  with  a 
fpecimen,  ix.  333.     Affilted  Buckingham  in  writing  the  Rehear- 
fal,  349. 

Climate,  has  no  influence  on  freedom  and  flavery,  or  virtue  and  vice, 
vii.  41. 

Coach,  provided  by  marriage-articles  without  horfes,  vii.  218* 

Coal-pit  compared  to  the  fun,  ix.  32. 

Coins,  obfervations  on  the  collectors  of,  vii.  226. 

Col,  ijlandof,  account  of,  viii.  359.  Account  of  Griflipol  in  Col, 
361.  Account  of  the  caftle  of  Col,  363.  Turnips  introduced 
there,  364.  Account  of  the  violent  tempers  there,  365.  The 
inhabitants  attempt  to  fupply  their  own  wants,  372.  Malt-tax 
of  the  ifiand  only  20 s.  a  year,  373.  No  emigrations  from,  374. 
Their  funerals,  375.  Amufements  on  New  Year's  Eve,  376. 
Account  of  the  cultom  of  protecting  murderers  there,  376.  Ac- 
count of  the  cuftom  of  fofterage  ther^,  378. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  account  of  his  difpute  on  the  entertainments  of  the 
llage,  x.  190. 

Collins,  William,  his  life,  xi.  265.  Born  at  Chichefter,  1720, 
165.  Admitted  at  Winchefter  College,  1733,  265.  Came  to 
London,  about  1744,  a  literary  adventurer,  266.  His  uncle 
leaves  him  about  2,ooo/.  266.  Troubled  with  difeafe  and  in- 
fanity,  267.  His  character,  269.  Died  1756,  269.  His  works 
characterized,  270. 

Colonies,  obfervations  on  the  fettlement  of,  iii.  357.  More  politick 
to  remove  grievances  than  to  drive  men  to  feek  ihelter  in  foreign 
countries,  357.  Crimes  committed  by  the  difcoveries  of  new 
regions,  358.  Confiderations  how  they  are  conllituted,  viii.  165. 
Conilitucion  of  Englilh  colonies,  169.  Their  power  from  their 
charters,  169.  Compared  to  a  member  of  the  body,  170.  Ought 
to  be  bound  by  ftatutes  of  the  Mother-country,  171.  The  plea  of 
want  of  reprefentation  examined,  172.  Advantages  of,  to  the 
Mother-country,  172. 

Columbus,  little  advantage  to  Europe  from  his  difcoveries,  viii.  166. 

Comedy,  ridicule  the  bufinefs  of,  iii.  4.  Hiftory  of,  7.  Origin  of, 
8.  Three  ages  of,  11.  The  flave  of  its  fubjedand  the  reigning 
tafte,  37.  Tragedy  more  uniform  than,  41.  General  rules  of, 
44.  Purpofe  of,  is  to  divert,  56.  Character  of  ancient,  6i. 
Critical  remarks  upon  the  manner  of  compofing  it,  v.  345. 

• ,  Greek,  differtation  upon  the,  iii.  i. 

Commendation,  falfe  claims  to  it  cenfured,  vi.  282. 

Commentators,  the  difficulties  they  meet  with,  ii.  122. 

Commerce,  Preface  to  Rolt's  Dictionary  of,  ii.  256.  The  prefent 
predilection  of  mankind  to,  256.  Difficulties  in  acquiring  the 
knowledge  of,  258.  One  of  the  daughters  of  fortune,  392. 
Muft  owe  its  fuccefs  to  agriculture,  394. 

Commonwealths,  governors  of,  rule  thofe  that  think  themfelves  the 
rulers,  iii.  63. 

Companions,  different  clafles  of  them  defcribed,  vi.  280. 

H  h  2  CompaJJ}ont 
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Compajfion,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  felfifli  paffion,  vii.  14. 

Competitions,  often  fupported  by  intereft  and  envy,  vi.  249.     Their 
different  influence  on  this  occafion  ftated,  250,  251. 

Complainers,  inceflant,  reprefented  as  the  fcreech-owls  of  mankind, 
iv.  376. 

Complaint,  little  got  by  it,   vii.  378. 

Complainti  of  the  condufl  of  others ,  what  principles  will  fupport  our 
claim  to  it,  iv.  319,  320. 

Compofition,  different  methods  of,  xi.  165. 

Compton,  Sir  Spencer,  prefents  Thomfon  with  twenty  guineas,  hav- 
ing dedicated  Winter  to  him,  xi.  223. 

Comas,  the  Ma/queof,  firft  afted  in  1634,  ix.  91.  Derived  from 
Homer's  Circe,  91.  The  fa£t  on  which  it  was  founded,  91. 
Suppofed  by  the  editor  to  be  derived  from  the  Comus  of  Erycius 
Puteanus,  92.  Afted  April  5,  1750,  for  the  benefit  of  a  grand- 
daughter of  Milton,  150.  Characterized,  157.  Prologue  to, 
when  adted  for  the  benefit  of  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  i.  131. 

Conduft,  the  abfurdity  of  it,  whence  it  arifeth,  v.  407. 

Congo,  ijlandof,  firft  discovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  ii.  231. 

Congre<ve,  William,  his  life,  x.  185.  Defcended  from  a  family  in 
Scaffbrdfhire,  185-  Born  about  1672,  the  place  uncertain,  185. 
Firft  educated  at  Kilkenny,  afterwards  at  Dublin,  186.  En- 
tered at  the  Middle-Temple,  but  paid  little  attention  to  Statutes 
or  Reports,  186.  The  Old  Batchelor,  his  firft  dramatick  labour, 
1693,  187.  This  play  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Halifax, 
who  made  him  a  Commiffioner  for  licenfing  coaches,  and  places 
in  the  Pipe-office  and  Cuftoms,  188.  Account  of  this  comedy, 

188.  The  Double  Dealer,  1694,   189.'      Love  for  Love,  1695, 

189.  Mourning  Bride,    1697,   190.      Defends  the  ftage  againft 
Collier,  191.      Writes  The  Way  of  the  World,  193.      Retires 
from  the  world  as  a  writer,   193.      Made  Secretary  for  the  I  (land 
of  Jamaica,   194.     Wiflied  to  be  confidered  rather  as  a  Gentle- 
man than  an  author,   194.     His  converfation  with  Voltaire,  194. 
Lofes  his  fight,   194.      Died  Jan.  29,    1728-9,    buried   in  Weit- 
minfter- Abbey,   and  a  monument  erected    by   the  Dutchefs  of 
Marlborough,  to  whom  he  left  io,ooo/.   195.     His  character  as 
an  author,  196. 

Confolation  under  afflictions,  by  what  methods  it  may  be  obtained, 
iv.  332.  On  what  occafion  it  may  be  drawn  from  a  view  of  the 
afflictions  of  others,  333.  Its  ufeful  influence  againft  the  depref- 
fions  of  melancholy,  334.  The  tendency  of  it  to  ftrengthen  pa- 
tience and  fortitude,  336. 

Conftantia  and  Philetus,  written  by  Cowley,  at  twelve  years  of  age, 
ix.  3. 

Cmjlantius,  his  hiftory  and  character,  vi.  299.  304. 

Contentment,  with  the  fituation  in  life  afligned  us,  recommended, 
iv.  400. 

Control! erjiei  of  the  learned,  a  moderator  recommended  in  them,  ii. 
198. 

Controversy ,  the  writers  of  it,  their  fhort-  lived  fame  foon  fucceeded 
by  difrelifh  and  ncgled,  v.  225. 

Convenience, 
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Convenience,  progrefs  from  rudenefs  to,  vii.  252. 

Con<verfation,  the  pleafures  and  diltaftes  of  it,  iv.  274.  297.  The 
importance  of  acquiring  it,  vi.  217.  The  art  of  it  difficult  to 
be  attained,  277.  What  methods  are  molt  proper  for  this  end, 
278.  The  errors  in  fentiment  and  practice  relating  to  this,  into 
which  many  are  led,  279.  Requires  the  fame  ingredients  as 
punch,  vii.  1-55.  The  ingredients  of  both  compared,  136. 

Conivay,  Lord,  taken  up  for  being  concerned  in  Waller's  Plot,  ix. 
246.  After  being  examined  feveral  times  by  the  Lords  is  admit- 
ted to  bail,  249. 

Coot,  account  of  a  bird  in  Scotland  fo  called,  viii.  228. 

Corbet,  Mrs.  Pope's  Epitaph  on  her,  with  the  Vifitor's  remarks,  xt. 
206. 

Coriatacban,  in  Sky,  account  of,  viii.  271. 

Coriolanus,  obfervaiions  on  Shakefpeare's  tragedy  of,  ii.  158. 

Cornelia,  her  account  of  lady  Buftle's  employment,  iv.  325.  331. 

Cornice,  Bob,  his  hiflory,   iii.    165. 

Ctraijb  men,  a  fuppofed  Addrefs  from  them,  in  order  to  Chew  the 
falie  Arguments  in  the  American  Refolutions  and  Addrefs,  viii. 
194. 

Country  Life,  the  pleafure  expelled  to  bs  met  with  in  it,  feldom 
prove  fo,  exemplified  in  the  Hiftory  of  Frank  Shifter,  vii.  284. 

Court,  the  danger  of  dangling  after  places  there,  exemplified  in  the 
character  of  Lentulus,  iii.  180. 

Courtier,   his  manner  defcribed,  vi.  39.  44. 

Courtly,  Mrs.    her  character,  iv.  78. 

Cowley,  Abraham,  his  life,  ix.  i.  Dr.  Sprat's  Life  of  Cowley 
rather  a  Funeral  Oration  than  an  Hiftory,  i.  The  fon  of  a  Gro- 
cer, and  born  in  1618,  i.  Became  a  poet  from  reading  Spenler's 
Fairy  Queen,  2.  Educated  at  Weftminfter  School,  2.  Could 
not  retain  the  rules  of  grammar,  2.  A  Volume  of  Poems  printed 
in  his  thirteenth  year,  3.  Wrote  Pyramus  and  Thifbe  at  tea 
years  of  age,  and  Conftantia  and  Philetus  at  twelve,  3.  Re- 
moved to  Cambridge  in  1636,  3.  Ejected  from  Cambridge,  and 
takes  fhelter  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1643,  5.  Em- 
ployed in  cyphering  and  decyphering  the  letters  between  the 
King  and  Queen,  5.  Writes  his  Mijlrefs  without  being  in  love, 
5.  Secretary  to  Lord  Germin  at  Paris,  7.  Some  of  his  letters 
preferved  in  Brown's  Mifcellama  Aulica,  7.  His  opinion  of  the 
Scotch  Treaty,  8.  Sent  back  from  Paris,  under  pretence  of 
privacy  and  retirement,  10.  Seized  by  the  ufurping  powers,  and 
obliged  to  give  a  fecurity  of  i,ooo/.  10.  Suppofed  to  relax  from 
his  loyalty,  10.  Purpofes  to  retire  to  America,  10.  Takes  up 
the  character  of  Phyfician,  n.  Writes  a  Copy  of  Verfes  on  the 
Death  of  Oliver,  n.  Made  Dr.  of  Phyfick  at  Oxford,  1657, 
It.  Writes  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  12.  Studies  Bo- 
tany, and  writes  feveral  Books  on  Plants,  in  Latin,  13.  Supe- 
rior to  Milion  in  Latin  poetry,  13.  Retires  into  Surry,  16. 
Obtains  a  leafe  of  the  Qoeen's  Lands,  17.  His  letter  to  Dr. 
Sprat,  17.  Died  at  Chertfey,  1667,  andburied  with  great  pomp, 
near  Chaucer  and  Spenfer,  18.  Charles  II.  faid,  Cowley  had 
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rot  left  behind  him  a  better  man  in  England,  19.  Was  at  one 
time  too  much  praifed,  at  another  too  much  negledted,  19.  Cri- 
tical remarks  on  his  Poems,  23.  The  beft  Metaphyfical  Poet, 
37.  Reprefents  that  fpirits  operate  on  the  mind  by  fuggeftion, 
60.  Defcribes  Heaven  negatively,  61.  Read  much  and  bor- 
rowed little,  61.  His  character  as  a  poef,  71.  Character  of,  by 
Sir  John  Denham,  72.  A  pafTage  in  his  writings  illuftrated,  iv. 
36.  His  Epitaph,  with  observations  on  it,  ii.  275. 

"Cradock,  Zachary,  elected  provoft  of  Eton,  ix.  257. 

Craggs,  "James,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  with  the  Vifitor's  cri- 
ticifms  on  it,  xi.  204. 

Credulity,  the  common  failing  of  unexperienced  virtue,  vi.  208. 
Defcribed,  vii.  37.  Of  political  zealots  the  moft  obilinate,  37. 
Of  the  bigots  of  philosophy  examined,  37. 

Crifpe,  Sir  Nicholas,  aflifted  the  king  with  ioo,ooo/.  ix.  243.  Forms 
a  plot  in  favour  of  the  king,  244. 

Criticifm,  not  criminal,  xi.  187.  A  proper  reftraint  on  bad  writers, 
129,  Genuine,  the  offspring  of  labour,  truth,  and  equity,  iv. 
j6-  The  art  of  it  regulated  by  precarious  and  fluctuating  prin- 
ciples, 153.  vi.  107.  The  proper  end  to  which  it  fhould  be  ap- 
plied, 214.  Minute,  cenfured  and  exploded,  214.  The  im- 
portance of  that  itudy,  vii.  258.  Story  of  Dick  Minion,  a  cri- 
tick,  239.  Plan  for  an  academy,  244. 

Criticks,  their  true  character,  iv.  15.  The  different  difpofitions  and 
meafures  of  the  candid  and  the  fevere,  151,  152.  Remarks  on  their 
cenfures  of  other  writers,  v.  140.  They  are  often  mifled  by  in- 
tereft,  140.  The  different  clafies  of  criticks  affigned,  and  their 
arts  and  infults  expofed,  vi.  211.  213.  The  methods  by  which 
their  malevolent  defigns  may  be  defeated,  214.  Their  cha- 
racler,  viii.  12.  Their  duty  to  young  aclors,  97.  Obfervations 
on,  305.  Their  ufe  to  the  world,  ii.  232. 

Cromwell,  O.  commenced  Protector  with  kingly  power,  ix.  in. 
Jnltance  of  Milton's  flattery  of,  112.  Verfed  in  ancient  hiftory, 
251.  Charafter  of  Waller's  panegyrick  on,  252.  Defirous 
of  the  title  of  king,  252.  His  diflblution  of  parliament  recom- 
mended as  a  proper  fubjeft  for  an  hiftorical  painting,  vii.  181. 

Cromwell,  Mr.  an  early  correfpondent  of  Pope,  xi.  61. 

Croufaz,  view  of  the  controverfy  between  him  and  Warburton,  on 
Pope's  Efiay  on  Man,  ii.  198. 

Crowns,  thoughts  on  the  influence  of,  x.  321. 

Cruelty,  in  experimental  philofophy  and  anatomy  reprobated,  vii.  66. 

Cuddy  fijh,   account  of,   viii.  300. 

Cullcden,  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  being  burnt  in  the  church 
by  the  Macdonalds,  viii.  267. 

Cunning,  charafterifed,  vii.  368. 

Cufidus,  his  obfervations  on  the  folly  of  vifionary  opulence,  v.  15. 

'CurJofitj,  the  danger  of  indulging  an  injudicious,  v.  68.  A  prin- 
ciple of  powerful  and  exteniive  operation,  196.  304.  The  folly 
of  being  folely  influenced  by  it  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  204. 
To  be  indulged  with  caution  and  judgment,  205.  The  great  folly 
of  it  when  extravagant,  206.  The  firft  and  laft  paflion  in  great 
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and  generous  minds,  vi.  59.  An  inftance  of  its  commanding  In- 
fluence, 60.  A  llrong  principle  of  action,  123. 

Cttrio/ities,  the  extravagant  love  of,  expofed,  vii.  224.  Arts  praclifed 
by  collectors,  225.  The  advantage  of  collections  made  with  pru- 
dence, 227. 

Cur//,  Mr.  called  before  the  Lords  for  publishing  letters  between 
Pope  and  feveral  noblemen,  and  difcharged,  xi.  1 16. 

Cuftam,  to  conquer  it  requires  the  utmoft  efforts  of  fortitude  and 
virtue,  v.  92.  The  folly  of  continuing  bad  ones,  and  the  difficulty 
of  breaking  them,  vii.  109. 

Cywbeliae,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  ii.  162. 


D. 

Sir  William,  his  life  faved  by  the  intercefiion   of 
Milton,  who  is  afterwards  faved   by  the  intercefTton  of  Da,ve- 
nant,  ix.  123.     in  conjunction  with  Dryden,  alters  Shakefpeare's 
Tempeft,  323.     The  quicknefs  of  his  fancy,  323. 
Davideis,  written  by  Cowley  when  at  Cambridge,  ix.  4.     Defigned 
to  be  extended  to  twelve  books,  only  four  of  which   were  com- 
pleted,  53.     Various  fpecimens  of,  53.      Said  by  Rymer  to  be 
fuperior  to  the  Jerufalem  of  Tafib,  60. 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  account  of  Braidwood's  academy  at  Edinburgh 

for,  viii.  414. 

Death,  a  voyage,  ix.  32.  The  due  contemplation  of,  a  proper 
method  for  fuppreflkig  fear,  ir.  113.  The  inftrudlions  arifine 
from  the  near  views  of  it,  345.  The  difpofitions  of  mind 
Suitable  to  that  inftrudive  and  awful  feafon,  347.  349.  The 
different  fentiments  we  then  form  of  men  and  things  ;  and  par- 
ticularly as  to  friends,  rivals,  and  enemies,  349,  350.  The  im- 
mediate effecls  of  death  awful  and  important,  v.  44.  The  im- 
preffions  made  by  it  too  generally  tranfient,  46.  The  remem- 
brance of  it  when  it  predominates  in  our  minds,  a  great  and  ani- 
mating incentive  to  virtue,  47.  Confiderations  on  it,  vii.  164. 
The  defire  of  the  moft  decrepid  to  live  one  year  longer,  and  the 
credit  they  give  to  it,  iii.  183.  As  defcribed  by  the  author  of 
the  Origin  of  Evil,  viii.  42. 

Debtors,  confiderations  on  the  imprifonment  of,  vii.  84.  Creditors 
reafons  for  imprifonment  of,  85.  Should  be  obliged  to  furrender 
their  property,  86.  Frequently  occafioned  by  compulfive  traffick, 
86.  He  who  trufts  a  man  he  defigns  to  fue,  is  criminal,  87,. 
Lofs  to  the  community  by  their  imprifonment,  computed,  150. 
More  confined  in  England  than  in  the  monafteries  in  other 
countries,  152.  Other  mifchiefs  of  imprifonment,  153.  The 
infamy  ought  to  be  transferred  fiom  the  unfortunate  debtor  to 
the  remorfelcfs  creditor,  154.  The  miferable  life  they  lead,  iii. 
147.  The  danger  of  being  bail  for,  exemplified  in  the  chara&er 
of  Serenus,  176. 
^Deceit,  the  mifleader  of  men,  ii.  419. 
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Definition,  in  whnt  refpefl  not  the  province  of  man,  v.  344.  The 
neglect  of  it  prejudicial  to  the  writers  of  play?,  345. 

Dejeflion  of  fpirit  frequently  increafed  by  vain  terrors,  iv.  377. 

Demochares,  his  character,  v.  191. 

Denbarn,  Sir  John,  born  at  Dublin  in  1615,  ix.  72.  Son  of  Sir 
John  Denham  of  EfTex,  Chief  Jufh'ce  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ire- 
land, and  afterwards  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in 
England,  72.  Educated  in  London,  and  went  to  Oxford,  1631, 

72.  More  given  to  dire  and  cards  than  fludy,  72.     Removed  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  73.       Divides  his  rtudy  between  law  and   poetry, 

73.  Employed  in  carrying  on    the  king's  correfpondence,  74. 
Conveys  James  Duke  of  York  from   London   into  France,  74. 
Refides  in  France,  74.     The  remains  of  his  eftate  fold  by  parlia- 
ment, 75.     Rewarded  for  his  -loyalty  by  brine  -.1  ade  furveynr  of 
of  the  King's   buildings,  and  Knight  of  the   Bath,  75.      Died 
March  19,  1688,  and  buried  in  Weflminfter  Abbey  near  Cowley, 
76.     A  fa;her  of  EngliOi  poetry,  76.     His  character  as   a  poet, 


if,  John,  pnraged  by  Pope's  Eflay  on  Criticifm,  xi.  63.   Attacks 

the   Rape  of    the   Lock,    and   the  Temple  of  Fame,  72.     Pope 

writes  a  narrative  of  his  frenzy,  73.     Attacks  Addifcn's  Cato,  x. 

92.     Pope  writes  a  narrative  of  his   madnefs,  92.      The  refpect 

to  be  paid  to  the  opinion  of  an  audience,  120.     Savage's  epigram 

on  him,   322. 

Dentatus,  his  addrefs  to  Tranquilla  defcribed,  v.  311. 
Dependence,   perpetual,  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  wifdom,  vi.  129. 
Depravation  of  the  mind  by  external  advantages,  not  fb  univerfal  as 

is  apprehended,  vi.  188. 
Dejires  of  mankind  more  numerous  than  their  attainments,  v.  210. 

A  perpetual  conflict  with   natural   defises  the  lot  of  our  prefent 
•    ftate,  255. 
Defires,  excej/t--ve,  retrained    by  the  attentive  profpeft  and  contem- 

plation ot  death,  iv.  in. 

Defpair,  confiderations  propofed  for  preventing  it,  v.  374. 
Dicaculus,  his  affeclaron  of  the  character  of  a  wit,  vi.  199.  204. 
Difiion,  the  attractive  power  of  its  charms  in   the  conveyance  of 

truth  to  the  mind,  vi.  164.     See  Language. 
Diflionarief,   writers  of,   characterized,   li.  27. 
Diftionary,   Englijb.      See  Englijb  Dictionary. 
Diffidence,  the  advantageous  influence  of  this  quality  in  managing 

a  debate,  vi.  1  14. 
Digby^  Sir  Kenelm,    embraced    popery,    ix.   356.       Account  of  his 

animadverfions  on  Brown's  Religio  Medici,  xii.  275. 
Digby,   Hon.  Robert,  and  his  fifter  Mary,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  them, 

with  the  Victor's  criticifms,  x.  208. 
DHatorinefs,    and  indolence  in  managing  important  affairs,    their 

fatal  effects,  v.  401. 
Diligence,  too  frequently  relaxed  and  abated  by  applaufe,  v.  256. 

Often  o'ortrucled  by  friendfhip,  256. 

,  little  things  often  produce  it,  v.  183. 

Difcontent, 
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Difconttnt,  attendant  on  every  ftate  oflife,  iv.  372.  v.  387. 

Difpute  and  controverfy,  the  fatal  effects  of  it  when  ill  conduced, 
v.  153.  Frequently  influenced  by  the  difpoficions  of  pride  and 
vanity,  154. 

Diftinflion,  the  folly  of  attaining  it  by  ridicule  or  cenfure,  vii.  67. 

Divorce.      See  Marriage. 

Dobfon,  Mr.  auempts  to  trarflate  Pope's  Eflay  on  Man  into  Latin 
verfe,  xi.  127. 

Dodjley,  Mr.  fummoned  before  the  Lords  for  publifhing  Whitehead's 
poem  called  Manner,  xi.  135. 

Dtemonolegie,  fyftem  of,  adopted  by  fuch  as  courted  the  favour  of 
King  James,  iii.  85. 

Domefiick  conduS,  the  importance  of  regulating  it  by  the  diftates  of 
wifdora  and  goodnefs,  iv.  431.  The  danger  of  betraying  our 
v/eaknefs  to  our  fervants,  one  motive  to  a  regular  life,  433.  See 
Servants . 

Domejiick  difcord  enquired  into,  iii.  370. 

Donne,  Dr.  fpecimens  of  his  metapbyfical  poetry,  ix.  24.  Some  of 
his  Satires  publifhed  by  Pope,  xi.  133. 

Dor/et,  Charles  Sack-ville,  Earl  of,  life  of,  ix.  287.  Born  January 
24,  1637,  287.  Educated  under  a  private  tutor,  and  travelled 
through  Italy,  287.  Member  for  Ealt  Grinllrad  in  the  firft  par- 
liament" after  the  Reiteration,  287.  One  of  his  frolicks,  287. 
A  volunteer  in  the  fleet  under  the  Duke  of  York,  288.  Re- 
ceives favourable  notice  from  King  James,  288.  Concurs  to  the 
Revolution,  288.  A  favourite  of  King  William,  Chamberlain 
of  the  Houfehold,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter,  288.  Died  at 
Bath,  Jan.  19,  1705-6,  289.  His  charader,  289.  Applauded 
as  good-natured,  though  angry,  iv.  71. 

Dor/et,  Charles,  Duke  of,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  with  criticifms 
on  it,  xi.  199. 

Double^  Tom,    his  ilory,  vii.  369. 

Douglas,  Rev.  Mr.  (now  Biftiop  of  Carlifle)  letter  to,  written  for 
Wiliam  Lauder,  viii.  9. 

Dragon,  ftory  of  the  lile  of  Rhodes  being  ravaged  by  one,  vii. 
30.  The  (lory  applied,  vii.  31. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  his  life,  xii.  63.  Son  of  a  clergyman  in  De- 
vonfhire,  63.  Apprenticed  to  the  matter  of  a  fmall  veflel  trading 
to  France  and  the  Netherlands,  63.  His  matter  dying,  leaves  him 
his  little  veflel,  64.  Sells  his  veflel  and  enters  into  the  Welt  In- 
dia trade,  64.  Lofes  hit  all  in  Captain  Hawkins'sexpedition,  65. 
Account  of  his  expedition  againtt  the  Spaniards  in  America,  1572, 
66.  Enters  into  treaty  wiih  the  Symerons  or  fugitive  negroes, 
76.  Returns  to  Plymouth,  Augull  9,  1573,99.  Sails  with  five 
{hips  to  the  South  Seas  '577>  IC°-  A  defign  formed  at  Port  Ju- 
lian to  murder  him,  1 16.  Ar/ives  at  Plymouth,  September  26, 
1580,  144.  Receives  a  vifit  from  Queen  Elizabeth  on  board  his 
fhip  at  Deptford,  when  he  is  knighted,  145.  Commands  a  fleet 
of  twenty-five  fhips  againft  the  Spaniards,  1585,  145.  His  fuccefs 
againft  the  Spaniards,  i-t6.  In  conjunction  with  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins 
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kins  fent  with  a  fleet  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  1595,  147.     Died  1597* 
and  buried  in  the  fea,  147. 

Drama.     See  Stage. 

Dro-iv/j,  Tom,  his  hiftory,  iii.  187. 

Drugget,  Ned,  his  hiftory,  vii.  60,     His  falfe  conceptions  of  plea- 
/ure,  fuch  as  are  purfued  by  mankind  in  general,  68. 

Dryden,  John,  his  life,  ix.  315.     Born  at  Aldwincle,  Northampton- 
fhire,  Auguft  9,  1631,  315.     Said  to  have  inherited  an  eitace  of 
icol.  a  year,   and  to  have  been   bred  an  Anabaptift,  315.     Edu- 
cated at  Weftminfter  fchool  under  Dr.  Bulby,  316.     Admitted 
Batchelor  at  Cambridge,  1653,  316.     His  firil  poem  on  the  death 
of  Lord  Haflings,  316.     Wrote  a  Stanza  on  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, and  on  the  Reiteration  Aftrta  Redux,  317.     Commenced 
a  writer  for  the  ilage  about  1663,  318.     His  firil  play,  .the  Wild 
Gallant,  319.     Published  the  Rival  Ladies,  1664,  319.      Joins 
Sir  Robert  Howard  in  writing  the  Indian   Queen,  319.      The 
Indian  Emperor,    publifhed    1667,    319.       Published    his  Annas 
Mirabilif  1667,  320.      Has  a  controverfy  with  Sir  Robert  How- 
ard  on  dramatick  rhyme,  321.     Succeeds  Sir  W.  Davenant  as 
Poet  Laureat,   322.     Publishes  his  Eflay  on  Dramatick  Rhyme, 
322.      Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden    Queen,   322.     Sir  Martin 
Mar-all,  322.      In  conjunction    with   Davenant,  alters  Shake- 
fpeare's  Tempeft,  323.     His  quiet  diilurbed  by  Settle's  Einprefs 
of  Morocco,  323.     His  character  of  Settle,  with  remarks  on  the 
Emprefs  of  Morocco,  324.     His  Mock  Aftrologer,  dedicated  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcaftle,  330.     Tyrannick  Love,  or  the  Virgin 
Martyr,  331.     Conqueft  of  Granada,  331.     That  play  attacked 
by  Martin   Clifford,   333.     Settle  vindicates  him felf,   334.     His 
Marriage  A-la-mode,   dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Rocheller,   339. 
The  Alfignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,  dedicated  to  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,   340.      Amboyna,    340.     Troilus  and  Creffida,   altered 
from  Shakefpeare,  340.     The  Spanifli  Fryar,  340.     The  Duke 
of  Guife,  written  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  341.     Albion  and  AI- 
banius,  with  fome  account  of  the  plan,  and  a  ballad  upon  it,  342. 
State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man,  343.    Many  hundred  copies 
in  MS.  before  it  was  printed,  343.     Aureng  Zebe,  343.     All  for 
Love,   or  the  World  Well  Lcil,   founded  on  the  liory  of  Antony 
and   Cleopatra,  344.      Limberham,  or  the  Kind   Keeper,  345. 
GEdipus,  formed  by  him  and  Lee  from  Sophocles,  345.     Don  Se- 
baftian,  345.     Amphytrion,  derived  from  Plautus  and  Moliere, 
346.    Cleomenes,  346.    King  Arthur,  346.    Love  Triumphant, 
346.     Did  not  raife  his  fortune  by  the  number  of  his  pieces,  347. 
TJfed  to  add  a  preface  of  criticifm  to  his  plays,  248.     Wrote  Pro- 
logues to  many  plays,  the  price  of  which  was  two  guineas,  and  af- 
terwards raifed  to  three  guineas,  348.     Contracted  to  furnilh  four 
plays  a  year,  348.     In  1678,    ptoduced  fix  full  plays,  348.     At- 
tacked by  criticks,  and  oppofed  by  rivals,  349.     Criaracterifed  by 
the  name  of  Bayes  in  the  Rehearial,  349.      Criticks  nor  rivals  did 
him  no  harm,  351.     Repels  cenfure  by  an  adamantine  confidence, 
351,     Waylaid  and  beaten  for  being  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 

author 
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author  of  an  Eflay  on  Satire,  352.  His  name  thought  neceflary 
for  the  fuccefs  of  every  poetical  and  literary  performance,  352. 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  Polybius,  Lucian,  and  Plutarch,  and  tranf- 
lated  the  firft  book  of  Tacitus,  352.  Afllfted  in  tranflating  Ovid's 
Epiftles,  and  adds  a  preface  on  tranflation,  353.  Writes  Abfalom 
and  Achitophel,  which  is  feveral  times  anfwered,  353.  Medal, 
which  is  anfwered  by  Settle  and  others,  355.  After  the  acceffion 
of  James,  declared  himfelf  a  con  vert  to  popery,  356.  Engaged  to 
defend  the  papers  found  in  the  ftrong  box  of  Charles  II.  357. 
Tranflates  Maimburg's  Hiftory  of  the  League,  and  the  life  of  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  358.  Suppofed  to  have  undertaken  to  tranflate  Varil- 
las's  Hiftory  of  Herefies,  and  to  have  anfwered  Burnet,  358.  Bur- 
net's  obfervation  on  the  Anfwer,  358.  Publifhes  the  Hind  and 
Panther,  which  is  anfwered  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  Prior,  Tom 
Brown,  &c.  360.  Writes  on  the  birth  of  a  prince,  362.  At  the 
Revolution  lofes  the  place  of  Laurear,  362.  Celebrates  Shad- 
well's  inauguration  in  Mac  Flecknoe,  362.  Lord  Dorfet  is  faid 
to  have  continued  the  Salary  of  Laureat  to  him,  363.  In  1690, 
writes  Don  Sebaftian,  and  in  1691  four  other  dramas,  363.  In 

1693,  publifheshis  tranflation  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  364.     Pur- 
pofes  writing  an  Epick  Poem  either  on  Arthur  or  the  Black  Prince, 

364.  He  charged  Blackmore  with  ftealing  his  plan,   365.     In 

1694,  begins  his  tranflation  of  Virgil,  which  he  publishes  in  1697, 

365.  Tranflates  Frefnoy's  Art  of  Painting  into  Englifli  profe, 
365.     Fables,  his  laft  work,  publifhed  1699,  366.     Doubts  re- 
fpedling  the  perfon  who  firft  fet  the  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  to 
mufick,  366.     Died  in  Gerard-ftreer,  May  i,    1701,   366.      A 
wild  ftory  refpecling  his  funeral,  367.     Buried  amongft  the  Poets 
in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  371.     A  monument  creeled  to  his  memo- 
ry by  the  Duke  of  Buckinghamfliire,   371.     Account  of  his  de- 
fcendants,  371.     His  character  as  defcribed  by  Congreve,  372. 
Differently  defcribed  by  Dr.  Johnfon,   373.     Copy  of  the  agree- 
ment with  Jacob  Tonfon,    to  pay  him   250  guineas  for  10,000 
verfes,   38z.      Said  to  have  received  500!.  from  the  Dutchefs 
of  Ormond,  as  a  compliment  for  his  Fables,  384.     Said  to  have 
received  forty  pounds  from  a  mufical  fociety  for  the  ufe  of  Alex- 
ander's Feaft,  384.     In  his  younger  years  put  confidence  in  judi- 
cial aftrology,  385.     His  character  as  a  poet  and  critick,  386. 
The  father  of  Englifli  criticifm,  386.     Criticifms  on  various  paf- 
fages  of  his  poems,  397.      Specimen  of  Milborne's  criticifm  on 
Dryden's  tranflation  of  Virgil,  426.      His  obfervations  on  Ry- 
mer's  remarks  on  the  tragedies  of  the  laft  age,  447.     Copy  of  a 
Letter  to  his  fons  in  Italy,  458.     His  opinion  of  Lord  Rofcom- 
mon's  Eflay  on  tranflated  Verfe,  218.     Milton  thought  him  a 
good  rhymift,  but  no  poet,   146.     Declares  that  Swift  will  never 
be  a  poet,   xi.  6.     Compared  with  Pope,    167.      Wrote  merely 
for  the  people,  167.     His  profe  works  charafterifed,  169.     Com- 
pofed  without  confideration,   and  publiflied  without  correction, 
169.     His  inattention  and  inaccuracy  remarked,   iv,  201.     His 
character  of  Shakefpeare,  ii.  134. 

Dryden, 
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D'jden,  John,  jun.  writer  of  The  Hufband  his  own  Cuckold,  ix. 

37»- 

Duke,  Richard,  his  life,  x.  29.  Bred  at  Weftminfter,  and  took  his 
Mailer's  Degree  at  Cambridge,  i68z,  29.  Prebendary  of  Glou - 
cdter,  and  chaplain  to  Queen  Anne,  30.  Died  February  10, 

I7IO-II,     30. 

Dumb  and  Deaf  ,  account  of  Braidwood's  academy  at  Edinburgh  for, 

viii.  414. 
Dun  or  Bvrough,  in  the  Ifle  of  Sky,  defcribed,  viii.  295.     Suppofed 

10  have  been  places  of  fafety  for  the  cattle,  296. 
Dun  Bat,  account  of,  viii.  228. 
Dunciad,  the  part  Savage  was  fuppofed  to  have  in  publifhing  it,  x. 

321. 
Dutch  War  of  (652,  account  of  the  engagement  at  fea  between  the 

Dutch  Admirals  and  Admiral  Blake,  xii.  47. 
Dutch,  their  revolt  the  power  of  Spain,  ii.   299.      Raifed  to  power 

by   their   plan  of   commerce,    300.      Their   increafing    po*er, 

-    304- 

Dyer,  John,  his  life,  xi.  272.  Born  in  1700,  at  Aberglafney,  in 
Caermarthenlhire,  272.  Educated  at  Weftminlter,  and  defigned 
for  the  law,  272.  Becomes  itinerant  painter,  272.  Travels  to 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  publifhes  the  ruins  of  Rome,  273.  En- 
ters into  the  church,  273.  His  preferments,  273.  Publifhes 
The  Fleece,  1757,  273.  Died  1758,  274.  His  works  charac- 
teriled,  274.  Akenfide's  opinion  of  The  Fleece,  275. 
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JJ/4RBURT,  Mr.  account  of  him,  and  his  pretending  to  pro- 
phecy,  xn.  201.  His  difputes  wiih  Mr.  Cheynal,  201. 

Earj'e  Language,  ufed  in  a  kirk  at  Inverness,  viii.  239.  Account  of, 
353.  No  MS.  of  that  language  more  than  100  years  old,  353. 
IvJany  dialects  of,  355. 

F.a*-fe  Poetry,  underltood  by  Mifs  Maclean  of  Mull,  viii.  381. 

Earth,  advantages  from  the  pofition  of  it,  vii.  171. 

Editors,  the  impropriety  of  their  altering  works  of  authors  left  to 
their  care,  xi.  227.  The  doty  of,  ii.  1 13. 

Education,  the  difficulty  attending  it,  xii.  149.  Thofe  who  make 
the  avenues  to  it  eafier,  are  the  friends  of  mankind,  150.  The 
method  ufed  by  Barretier  for  inftrufting  his  fon  in  tne  languages, 
154.  The  importance  of  conducting  ic  aright,  v.  -8.  88.  Errors 
in  the  conduft  thereof  cenfured,  243.  388.  393.  vi.  294.  The 
pernicious  effedls  of  wrong  management  in  this  affair,  v.  2.55. 
Some  ir.itances  of  remiffnels  and  irregularity  fpecified,  v.  388.  vii. 
280.  ^zj.  The  folly  of  employing  girls  on  ufelefs  needlework, 
and  neglefting  every  other  part  of  their  education,  vii.  50.  The 
importance  of,  ii.  235.  Want  of  variety  and  noveiiy  in  books 
deiigned  for,  236.  Plan  of  the  Preceptor,  241.  Confidera- 
tious  on  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  viii.  232. 
Expence  of  a  fcholar  of  the  higheit  clafs  in  the  Univer- 

fity 
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fity  of  St.  Andrews,  for  the  term  of  7  months  i;/.  for  the  lower 
clafs  io/.  214.  The  courfe  of,  in  the  Univerlity  of  Aberdeen, 
221. 

Egmont  Port.     See  Falkland  IJlands. 

Elgin,  account  of,  vii.  233.     The  ruins  of  the  Cathedral,  233. 

Eloquence,  that  falfe  fort  which  only  confufes  the  reader,  ridiculed, 
vii.  144. 

Elivood,  the  Quaker,  fome  account  of,  ix.  126. 

Eminent  Men,  leaft  eminent  at  home,  vii.  202. 

Embalming,  on  the  praftice  of,  iii.  436. 

Emigration,  ftate  of,  from  the  Hebrides,  confidered,  viii.  326. 

Eminence,  a  proof  of  it  in  having  many  enemies  as  well  as  friends, 
iv.  58. 

Employment,  the  neceflity  of,  vii.  291. 

Enemies,  the  duty  and  charity  of  relieving  them,  ii.  370. 

England  fuppofed  by  Milton  to  be  too  cold  a  climate  for  flights  of 
imagination,  ix.  131. 

Englijh,  remarkably  barren  of  hiftorical  genius,  v.  329.  The  little 
proficiency  made  by  them  in  civil  wifdom,  viii.  66.  On  the 
bravery  of  their  common  foldiers,  ii.  271.  Arifes  very  muck 
from  the  diflblution  of  dependence  which  obliges  every  man  to 
regard  his  own  character,  273. 

Englijb  Dictionary,  plan  of  that  work  addrefled  to  the  Earl  of 
Chefterfield,  ii.  3.  Original  motives,  only  from  the  patronage 
of  the  Proprietors,  3.  Difficulties  in  fixing  the  plan,  7.  from 
the  words  to  be  omitted,  7.  from  the  accents,  10.  from  the  un- 
certainty of  orthography,  27.  from  the  pronunciation,  8,  from 
the  etymology,  io.  14.  from  the  fyntax,  18.  from  explanation 
with  brevity,  19.  from  the  various  meaning  of  the  fame  word, 
20.  from  antiquated  words,  25.  from  impure  words,  25.  Pre- 
face to  the  Englifh  Dictionary,  31.  Writer  of  dictionaries  cha- 
racterifed,  3  j. 

Englijh  Language,  the  progrefs  of,  vii.  255.  Richer  than  com- 
monly fuppofed,  365.  Contains  fuflicient  information  in  every 
branch  of  fcience,  366. 

Ennius,  his  epitaph,  written  by  himfelf,  ii.  227. 

Enterprifes,  the  various  opponents  co,  xi.  99. 

Envy,  its  malignant  influence  defcribed,  vi.  252.  Will  often  fa- 
crifice  truth  and  friendfhip  to  weak  temptations,  253. 

Epaminondas,  his  death  a  proper  fubjecl  for  a  picture,  vii.  181. 

Epick  Poetry,  what  it  is,  ii.  160.  Requifites  in  a  writer  of,  161. 
Boileau's  opinion  of,  366. 

Epittetui,  his  falutary  inllructions  for  preserving  the  mind  from  the 
elevation  of  vanity,  and  the  dejedion  of  grief,  iv.  jz.  His  ex- 
cellent fentiments  on  the  advantage  of  being  influenced  by  the 
fears  of  poverty  and  death,  in.  His  epitaph,  ii.  280.  Epi- 
gramma,  xi.  211. 

Epigram,  de  Sacerdote  furem  confolante  epigramma,  iii.  151.  De  Sar- 
dilla,  Latrone  Mantuano,  151. 

Epifcopacy,  Mr.  Waller's  fpeech  againft  it,  ix.  237. 

Writing^  its  difficulty  and  excellence,  v.  70,    It  ought  to 

bear 
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bear  a  ftrict  conformity  to  nature,  and  the  various  purpofcs  dc- 
figned  by  it,  72.  74. 

Epitaphs,  the  difficulty  of  writing  them  on  common  characters,  ii. 
273.  Effay  on,  ii.  2,70.  Enquiry  into  what  the  perfection  of, 
confifts,  271.  Intended  to  perpetuate  examples  of  virtue,  z~z. 
The  name  alone  fufficient  for  eminent  men,  272.  All  allufions 
to  Heathen  mythology  abfurd,  274.  Impropriety  of  addrefling 
the  pafienger  in,  276.  Firft  rule  in  writing,  not  to  omit  the 
name,  277.  Regard  for  truth  to  be  obferved,  278.  Private  vir- 
tue the  bell  fubject  for,  279.  For  Mr.  Hogarth,  xi.  164. 

Erajmus,  his  diligent  and  unwearied  improvement  of  time  applaud- 
ed, v.  237. 

Eriphile,  her  exceffive  peevifhnefs  cenfured,  v.  262. 

Errol,  Earl of \  invites  Dr.  Johnfon  to  his  feat  at  Slanes  Caftle,  viii. 
227. 

Error,  the  averfion  of  mod  perfons  to  be  convinced  of  it,  iv.  201. 
203.  Their  attempts  to  juilify  it  generally  the  effect  of  obftinacy 
or  pride,  201.  203. 

Etymology,  difficulties  in  fettling  it,  ii.  14. 

EJJays,  the  extenfivenefs  and  variety  of  this  kind  of  writing,  vi.  254. 
The  advantages  and  inconveniencies  of  it,  254. 

EJJe nee  of  Things,  lefs  regarded  than  their  external  and  accidental 
appendages,  vi.  130. 

Eubulust  his  character,  iv.  168.  180. 

Evening,   An  Ode,   to  Stella,  i.   143. 

Events,  fome  of  the  moft  confiderabie,  often  produced  by  cafual  and 
flender  caufes,  vi.  i. 

Evil,  thoughts  on  the  origin  of,  vii.  357.  The  caufe  of  all  good, 
358.  Review  of  a  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Origin  of, 
viii.  220.  How  far  may  be  faid  to  be  our  good,  241.  The  folly 
of  lamenting  evils  which  may  never  happen,  ii.  375. 

Eumathes,  his  free  cenfure  of  the  errors  of  modern  education,  v. 
3i>8.  393.  His  judicious  conduct  in  the  tuition  of  a  young  noble- 
man, vi.  310.  His  narrative  of  the  low  infidious  arts  by  which 
his  good  defigns  were  obftructed  and  defeated,  313.  The  mean 
adventures  of  his  pupil  related,  317. 

Eumenes,  his  character,  iv.  404. 

Euphelia,  an  account  of  her  rural  amufements,  iv.  273.  298. 

Eupbemia,  her  character,  iv.  80. 

Euphues,  his  character,  iv.    160. 

Euripides^  parody  of  a  tranflation  from  the  Medea,  i.  461. 

Expeditions  and  Voyages,  in  fearch  of  new  countries,  abftract  account 
of,  viii.  96. 

Eutropius,  his  account  of  the  indecent  and  infulting  conduct  of  Trf- 
pherus,  v.  175,  176,  1774 

Exeellence,  the  defire  of  it  laudable,  iv.  421.     Practical  and  ideal, 

widely  different,  v.   259. 

Exercijf,  its  neceffity  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  body,  v.  86. 
Exigence,  every  ftage  and  period  of  it  fhould  be  difUnguiflied  by 

lome  improvement,  vi.  94. 

Expectation,  the  torment  of  it  greateft  in  the  early  fcafons  of  life,  v. 

255. 
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255.  The  practice  of  difappointing  the  expe&atrons  of  others, 
inconfiftent  with  true  friendfliip,  vi.  135.  This  inilance  of  wrong 
conduft  exemplified  in  the  cafe  of  Liberalis,  140,  141.  Our  ex- 
pectations often  vifionary  and  difappointing,  323,  324. 

External  Appearances,  frequently  delufive,  vi.  323. 

Extravagance,  fome  inftances  of  it  related,  vi.  299. 


F. 

TjAILlNGS,  the  dete&ion  of  them  too  generally  received  with 
difguft,  iv.  156. 

Falkland,  Lord,   tries  the  Sortes  Virgiliante ,  ix.  8. 

Falkland  I/lands,  thoughts  on  the  late  tranfadlions  refpefling  them, 
(1771.)  viii.  96.  Suppofed  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  by 
Capt.  Davis  1592,  98.  Vifited  1594,  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins, 
and  called  Hawkins's  Maiden  Land,  99.  Difcovered  by  the 
Dutch  1598,  and  called  Sebald's  Iflands,  99.  Obtained  the 
name  of  Falkland  Iflands  1698,  from  Capt.  Strong,  99.  Said 
by  Strong  to  have  no  wood,  and  by  Dampier  to  have  no  water, 
99.  Called  the  Malouines  by  the  Spaniards,  ico.  A  fettlement 
recommended  on  Pepys  Ifland  by  Anfon,  too.  An  expedition 
for  the  further  difcovery  of,  purpofed  in  1748,  but  cppofed, 
and  put  off  by  the  Spaniards,  102.  Captain  Byron  fent  to  take 
pofleffion  of  them  1765,  with  his  favourable  account  of  the  Ifland, 
and  called  the  harbour  Port  Egmont,  104.  Captain  Macbride 
fent  1766,  105.  His  unfavourable  account  of  the  Jiland,  105. 
A  garrifon  Rationed  at  Port  Egmont,  106.  Meflages  and  replies 
between  the  governor  of  Port  Egmont  and  the  Spanifh  Port  So- 
iidad,  107.  Port  Egmont  attacked  by  a  fleet  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  taken,  no.  A  fleet  prepared  by  England,  and  negociations 
opened  to  fettle  the  differences,  112.  The  Spaniards  agree  to 
reftore  Port  Egmont,  1 16.  Conferences  to  be  expected  had  a 
war  taken  place,  123. 

FallofFiers,  account  of,  viii.  245. 

Falfe  Alarm,  (1770.)  viii.  65.  Former  general  caufes  of,  removed, 
66.  Through  want  of  proficiency  in  civil  learning,  66. 

Falfebood,  its  guilt  widely  extended,  v.  159.  Often  imitates  truth, 
160.  The  influence  of  it  on  the  paflions,  162.  The  artifices  of 
it  exploded,  vi.  284. 

Faljiajf,  Sir  John,  Prince  Henry's  tender  reflexions  on  his  death, 
v.  10. 

Fame,  the  love  of  it  when  irregular  and  dangerous,  iv.  315.  When 
laudable,  315.  The  only  recom pence  mortals  can  bellow  on 
virtue,  317.  The  ill  economy  of  it  the  effecl:  of  ftupidity,  359. 
The  acquifition  and  lofs  of  it  confidered,  v.  360.  That  of 
authors  cafual,  precarious,  and  fhort-lived,  vi.  37,  38.  Of  a 
fhort  duration  when  it  is  not  properly  founded,  87.  The  afcenc 
to  it  obftru&ed  by  envy  and  competition,  148.  That  of  authors 
very  precarious,  vii.  236.  The  vain  deiires  of  the  lovers  of,  xi. 

337-  .; 
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Famine,  how  different  countries  are  affected  by  it,  viii.   382. 

Farmer,  Engli/h,   the  honour  due  to,  ii.   389. 

Fate,  the  practice  of  feeking  it  in  books,   ix.   8. 

Fear,  the  diflrefles  of  it  obviated  and  alleviated  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  death,  iv.  113.  Superftitious,  cenfured  and  exploded, 
377.  In  what  cafes  it  charafterifes  a  coward,  v.  3;^.  Not  in- 
tended to  overbear  reafon,  but  to  afiiit  it,  353-  The  pernicious 
effects  of  an  irrational  indulgence  of  it,  402. 

Fenton,  Elijah,  his  life,  x.  226.  Born  near  Newcaftle,  in  Staffbrd- 
flnre,  226.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  226.  Kefufed  to  take  the 
oaths,  227.  Secretary  to  Charles  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  tutor  to 
his  fon,  228.  Schoolmafler  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  228.  Writes 
in  praife  of  Queen  Anne,  and  extols  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
228.  Undertakes  to  inflruct  Secretary  Craggs,  229.  Aflilb 
Pope  in  tranflating  the  Odyfiey,  229.  Gains  near  iooo/.  by  his 
tragedy  of  Mariamne,  229.  Died  at  Lady  Trumbull's  in  1730, 
231.  His  character,  231.  Account  of  his  works,  232.  Pope's 
Letter  to  Mr.  Broome  on  the  death  of  Fenton,  234.  Aflifted 
Pope  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Odyfley,  xi.  50.  Pope's  Epitaph 
on  him,  with  the  Vifitor's  criiicifms,  211. 

Ferocula,  her  ungoverned  paffions  defcribed  and  cenfured,  v.  268. 

Ferratus,  his  favourite  paffion,  vi.  218. 

Fifiion,  the  works  formed  upon  the  plan  of  it,  wherein  ufeful  and 
defective,  iv.  20.  They  too  frequently  corrupt  the  mind  of 
youth,  22.  26. 

Firearms,   the  introduction  and  progrefs  of,  xii.   315. 

Firebrace,  Lady,  verfes  to  her,  at  Bury  affizes,  i.   149. 

Flatterer,  character  of  an  infidious,  vi.    134. 

Flattery,  the  fatal  and  mifchievous  effects  of,  iv.  407.  The  prin- 
cipal caufes  of  it  defcribed,  v.  212.  It  is  often  profufely  ad- 
drefled  to  the  unworthieft  objects,  213.  The  peculiar  infamy 
of  fuch  proititution,  213.  Moft  fuccefsful  when  accommodated 
to  particular  circuirftances,  or  characters,  v.  221.  vi.  193.  234. 
285.  Opennefs  to  it  the  difgrace  of  declining  life,  133.  The 
influence  of  it  to  quiet  conviction  and  obtund  remorfe,  192. 

Flavia,  her  agreeable  character,  v.  71. 

Flavilla,  her  levity  and  inconstancy  difplayed,  vi.  245. 

Fleet  Prifox,  hiftory  of  feveral  perfons  confined  there,  iii.    162. 

Flirtilla,  instructed  upon  the  fubject  of  mafquerades,  iv.  64. 

Florentius,  his  character,  iv.    120. 

Florentulus,  his  education  conducted  upon  an  irregular  and  injurious 
plan,  v.  241.  245. 

Flcfculus,  the  manner  of  his  addrefles  to  Tranquilla,  v.  310. 

Fludda,  account  of  the  ifland  of,  viii.  380. 

Flying,  attempts  do  difcover  the  art  of,  iii.   313. 

Flying  Fifo,  account  of,  xii.    105. 

Follies,  fafhionable,  particularly  defcribed,  v.  184.  The  modern 
round  of  favourite  weekly  diverfions  regarded  as  the  moft  import- 
ant end  of  human  life,  186. 

Fontenelle,  his  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  tranflated  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
x.  144. 

Fores, 
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fores  (the  town  to  which   Macbeth  was  travelling),  account  of, 

viii.  235. 

Forgetfulnefs,  the  neceffity  of,  vii.  289. 
Fortitude  of  woman  defcribed,  i.  70. 
Fortune,  deaf  as  well  as  mad  and  blind,  ii.  420. 

Fojler,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  grand-daughter  of  Milton,  fubfcripuons 
folicited  for,  viii.  6. 

Fofterage,  account  of  the  cuilom  of,  in  the  ifle  of  Col,  viii,   378. 

Foundling-Hofpital,  care  of  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  children 
there,  recommended,  ii.  565. 

Fox,  Mr.  lampooned  by  Pope  in  his  Satires,  xi.   135. 

France,  proceedings  of  the  army  of,  in  the  war  with  the  Q^een  of 
Hungary,  xii.  247.  The  power  of  that  nation  in  America, 
1756,  ii.  291.  The  polity  of  that  nation,  292.  Their  advance 
to  power,  296.  Firft  turns  its  thoughts  to  traffick,  301.  Sends 
a  colony  to  Canada,  301.  Perceives  the  advantage  of  commerce 
and  a  naval  force,  306.  Makes  encroachments  on  the  back 
feulements  of  the  Engliih  in  America,  315.  Caufes  of  the  fu- 
periority  of  French  officers  to  the  Engiifh,  317. 

Fraud,  thofe  perfons  who  are  moil  addicted  to  it,  generally  the 
molt  fufpicious,  iv.  408. 

Freeholder,  account  of  that  periodical  publication,  x.  99. 

Free  Mafonry  allowed  in  Pruffia,  xii.   229. 

French,  jult  to  the  memory  of  learned  men,  by  writing  their  lives, 
ix.  303. 

French  Prifoners  of  War,  Introduction  to  the  Proceedings  of  th-e 
Committee  appointed  to  manage  the  Contributions  begun  ac 
London,  Dec.  18,  1758,  for  clothing  them,  ii.  368.  Examina- 
tion of  the  arguments  ufed  againll  this  charity,  369. 

Friend,  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  faithful  and  able  one,  iv.  1.84. 
The  eflential  ingredients  of  that  amiable  character,  406. 
Thoughts  on  the  lofsofa,  vii.  164.  Poem  to  a,  i.  145. 

Friendjbip,  the  progrefs  of  the  abatement  of,  xi.  95.  The  firmed 
too  oiten  diflblved  by  opennefs  and  fincerity,  iv.  261.  The 
qualities  requifite  to  form  and  eflablifh  it,  406.  vi.  121.  Envy 
and  flattery  moll  injurious  to  its  interells,  iv.  406.  Elteem  and 
love  eflential  to  its  compofition,  408.  Virtue  its  moil  Jailing 
fupport,  408.  The  moll  common  obflructions  to  it,  410,  411. 
The  meafures  neceflary  to  maintain  and  continue  it,  v.  180.  The 
partialities  with  which  it  is  often  attended,  182.  Characterized, 
vii.  88.  Accidents  to  which  it  is  liable,  88.  Abfence,  intereil, 
ambition,  difputes  begun  in  jeft,  &c.  89. 

Frolick,  Mr.  his  character,  as  exhibiting  a  (Inking  fpecimen  of 
vanity,  iv.  390. 

Frugality,  the  excellence  of  it,  iv.  365.  Sophron's  letter  in  re- 
commendation of  it,  364.  Cautions  and  rules  for  directing 
the  practice  of  it,  367. 

Fruition,  the  limits  of  it  fixed  by  immoveable  boundaries,  vi.  221, 

Fugitive  Pieces,  their  origin  and  importance,  ii.   184. 

Fungofa,  his  addrefles  to  Tranquilla  defcribed,  v.  310. 

Furia,  her  character,  iv.    uto. 

Vot.  XII.  I  i  Future 
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Future  State,  Sir  T.  Brown's  account  of  the  belief  of  the  antients, 

xii.  283. 
Futurity,  the  profpects  of  it  fitted  to  influence  and  regulate  our  pre- 

fent  conduct,  iv.  9.     Anxiety  about  it  cenfured,  190.  3;6.  381. 

The  folly  of  building  our  hopes  upon  it,  vi.  366. 


G. 

QABRIEL,  his  drefs  defcribed,  ix.   58. 

Gaming,  Cleora's  letter  concerning  it,  iv.  96.  100.  Its  perni- 
cious effects,  101.  Deftructive  of  the  peace,  harmony,  and  plea- 
fures  of  domeftick  life,  102. 

Garret,  the  advantages  of  it  for  contemplation  and  improvement, 
v.  293.  Subfervient  to  gaiety  and  fprightlinefs,  297.  The 
hiftory  and  antiquities  of  feveral  inhabitants  of  a,  vi.  125,  126. 

Garth,  Sir  Samuel,  his  life,  x.  54.  Defcended  from  a  family  in 
Yorkihire,  54.  Student  at  Cambridge,  54.  Admitted  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  London,  July  26,  1692,  54. 
Writes  the  Difpenfary,  a  Poem,  56.  Spoke  the  Harveian  Ora- 
tion, 1697,  57.  Cenfor  of  the  College,  57.  Member  of  the 
Kit  Cat  Club,  57.  Knighted,  and  made  Phyfician  in  Ordinary 
to  the  King,  and  Phyfician  General  to  the  Army,  58.  Died 
Jan.  1 8,  1717-18,  and  buried  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  58.  His 
character,  and  that  of  his  works,  59. 

Gay,  John,  his  life,  x.  236.  Born  in  Devonfhire,  in  1688,  236. 
Educated  under  Mr.  Locke,  236.  Apprencice  to  a  Silk  Mercer 
in  London,  236.  Secretary  to  the  Dutchefs  of  Monmouth,  237. 
Infcribes  his  firft  publication  to  Pope,  237.  Secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  238.  Dedicates  his  Shepherd's  Week  to  Boling- 
broke,  238.  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  fuppofed  to  have  affifted  him 
in  writing  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  239.  Gained  iooo/.  by 
publifhing  his  Poems,  240.  Became  poffefled  of  the  value  of  2O,ooo/. 
in  the  South-Sea  Stock,  which  he  loft,  240.  Appointed  Gentle- 
man Ufher  to  the  Princefs  Louifa,  which  he  refutes,  and  is  after- 
wards neglected  by  the  Court,  242.  Pope's  account  of  the  origin 
and  fuccefs  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  242.  His  Polly  prohibited  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  245.  Patronized  by  the  Duke  and  Dutchefs 
ofQueenfberry,  245.  DiedDec.4, 1732,  and  buried  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  245.  His  character,  246.  Account  of  his  works,  247. 

Gelaleddin,  of  Baflbra,  the  Itory  of,  vii.  300. 

Ge/afimus,  his  character,  vi.  228. 

Geltdus,  his  character,  iv.   158. 

Generofa,  her  complaint  of  want  of  attention  to  enquiries  made  by 
women,  v.  356. 

Genius,  true,  what,  ix.  2.  The  expediency  and  importance  of 
consulting  it,  in  chufing  our  ftation  in  life,  iv.  129,  130.  v.  287. 

Gentle,  Mifs,  her  hiftory,  vii.   397. 

Gentle,  Phil,  his  ftory,  vii.   337. 

Gentleman's  Magazine,  acknowledgment  to  the  author  of  the,  viii.  4. 
hiftory  of  that  publication,  xii.  215;. 

George, 
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George,  Fort,  account  of,  viii.  236. 

Germany,  Emperor  of,  account  of  the  confufions  occafioned  by  his 
death,  1740,  xii.  232.  Thf  Elector  of  Bavaria  inverted  with  the 
Imperial  dignity,  244.  State  of  the  war  between  the  King  of 
Prufiia  and  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  in  defence  of  the  elcclicn, 
259. 

Ginger,  Debera  (wife  of  a  city  wit),  her  complaint,  vii.    186. 

G/a/go-iu,  account  of,   viii.  410.      Account  of  the  Univerftty,  410. 

Glenelg,  account  of,  viii.   264.     Bad  accommodations  there,   265. 

Glenjheals,  account  of  the  valley  of,  viii.   256. 

Gluttony,  the  indulgence  of  this  vice  freely  cenfured,  vi.  3$  r,  382. 

God,  frequent  reflections  on  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  the  chief  fe- 
curity  agatnft  the  anguifh  of  impatience,  iv.  212.  His  placabi- 
lity, an  eflential  principle  of  all  religion,  v.  246. 

Godlinefs,  defined,   vii.    359. 

Gold,  the  general  ill  effecls  of,  i.  16.  Not  fo  valuable  as  iron, 
for  the  ufeof  man,  vii.  146.  NecefTaries  of  life  plentiful  as  iron, 
fuperfluities  fcarce  as  gold,  146. 

QtUjmitb,  Oliver,  character  of,  as  a  writer,  x.  49. 

Good  Company,  mifchiefs  of,  vii.  zio.    Different  definitions  of,  210. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of ,  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  1487,  ii.  230. 

Good  Nature  and  affability,  the  exteniive  influence  of  thefe  amiable 
qualities,  vi.  2. 

Good-natured  Man,   Prologue  to,   i.    132. 

Goodnefs,  the  effect  of  evil,  vii.  358.  Female,  too  eafiJy  van- 
quifhed,  iv.  445. 

Good  Sinfe,  characterized,  xi.    163. 

Good  fort  of  Woman,  characterized,  vii.   400. 

Government,  on  the  imperfections  and  abufes  of,  viii.  58.  The 
difficulty  of  preventing  oppreffions,  iii.  321. 

Granville,  Greenville,  or  Grenville,  George,  his  life,  x.  250.  Born, 
about  1667,  250.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  250.  True  to 
the  King  and  Church,  251.  Letter  to  his  father,  requeuing 
leave  to  enter  into  the  fervice  of  James  II.  252.  Lived  retired 
during  the  reign  of  William  111.  254.  Member  of  Parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  255.  Secretary  at  War,  1710,  256. 
Created  Lord  Landfdown,  1712,  256.  Comptroller  of  the  Houfe- 
hold  and  Privy  Counfellor,  1712,  256.  Treafurer  of  the  Houfe- 
hold,  1713,  256.  At  the  accefiion  of  George  I.  loft  his  places,  and 
foun  after  fent  to  the  Tower,  bat  releafed,  256.  Writes  in  de- 
fence of  Gen.  Monk  and  Sir  R.  Grynville,  257.  Publifhed  a 
fplendid  edition  of  his  works,  1732,  257.  Died  Jan.  30,  1735, 
257.  His  character,  258.  His  works  characterized,  259. 

Gratitude,  the  effects  of  reientment  more  certain  than,  x.   336. 

Gray,  Thomas,  his  life,  xi.  364.  Son  of  a  Scrivener  of  London, 
born  1716,  364.  Educated  at  Eton,  and  entered  at  Peterhouft, 
Cambridge,  364.  Travels  through  France  into  Italy,  with  Mr. 
Horace  WaSpole,  364.  They  quarrel  at  Florence,  and  finifh 
their  travels  feparately,  365.  Retires  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
becomes  Batchelor  of  Civil  Law,  365.  Lofes  his  friend  Mr. 
Weil,  365.  »Applies  ferioufly  to  poetry,  1/42,  366.  intended 
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to  excel  in  Latin  poetry,  366.  Removes  to  Pembroke  Hall,  366. 
Several  of  his  pieces  publifhed  with  Bentley's  Deligns,  1753* 
367.  Refufes  the  place  of  Poet  Laureat,  368.  Alks  for  the 
place  of  Profeflbr  of  Modern  Hiftory,  but  is  refufed,  368.  Takes 
a  journey  into  Scotland,  1765,  368.  Is  appointed  Profeflbr  of 
Hillory,  369.  Vifits  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland,  1769,  369. 
Died  1771,  369.  His  character  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  369. 
Additions  by  Mr.  Mafon,  370.  His  account  of  Lord  Shaftef- 
bury,  370.  His  works  characterized,  371. 

Great  Britain,  obfervations  on  the  affairs  of,  1756,  ii.  281.  In- 
troduction to  the  political  ftate  of,  1756,  294.  The  prefent 
fyftem  took  its  rife  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  294.  State  of,  at 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  297.  The  critical  time  of  the  Union, 
298.  State  of,  under  James  I.  299.  State  of,  under  Charles  I. 
300.  State  of,  under  Cromwell,  303.  State  of,  under  Charles  II. 
305.  State  of,  under  James  II.  309.  State  of,  under  William 
and  Mary,  309.  State  of,  under  Anne,  311. 

Creatnefs,  difquifiuon  upon,  iii.    372. 

Greek,   began  to  be  ftudied  in  England  about  1530,  xii.    309. 

Gregory,  Mr.  convicted  with  Savage  of  the  murder  of  James  Sin- 
clair, x.  306. 

Greenville,  George.     See  Granville. 

Greogach,  or  the  Old  Man  with  the  long  Beard,  account  of,  viii. 

342- 

Grey,  Dr.  obfervations  on  his  notes  on  Shakefpeare,  ii.    125. 
Griff,  immoderate,  affwaged  by  the  contemplation  of  our  latter  end, 

iv.  113.    On  the  transient  impreflions  of,  351.    Of  fhort  duration 

in  the  decline  of  life,  iii.  308.     Time  the  beft  remedy  for,  398. 
Grijfipol,  in  Col,  account  of,   viii.   361. 
Guardian,  account  of  that  periodical  publication,  x.   94. 
Guardian  (Cowley's  comedy  of),  firft  publiflied  without  the  confent 

of  the  author,  ix.  4.     Altered  to  Cutter  of  Colman-itreet,  14. 

Character  of  that  Comedy,   15. 
Guardians,  their  duty  in  preventing  the  improper  marriage  of  their 

\vard*,  xi.  69. 
Gulofulus,  his  criminal  indulgence  to  exceffive  feeding  expofed,  vi. 

382. 

H. 

"LJABITS,  their  uncommon  influences  and  effects,  v.  42.- 

Hacho,  King  of  Lapland,   his  hiftory,   vii.   382. 
Hah,  Sir  Matthew,  his  prudent  concern  for  fecuring  the  reputation 
of  virtue,  iv.  92.     The  mutilation  which  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown 
fuffered,  vii.  260. 

Halifax,  Charles  Montague,  Earl  of,  his  life,  x.  43.  Born  at 
Horton  in  Northamptonshire,  Apr.  16,  1661,  43.  King's 
Scholar  at  Weftminiler,  43.  Solicited  to  be  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, on  account  of  his  friendfhip  with  Mr.  Stepney,  43. 
Joined  Prior  in  the  City  Moufe  and  Country  Moufe,  44.  Signed 
the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  fat  in  the  Convention, 
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44.  Married  the  Countefs  Dowager  of  Manchefter,  44.     Chan- 
cellor of  the   Exchequer,    1694,  45.  ,  Completed  a  re-coinage, 

45.  Projected  the  general   fund,   and  raifed   the  credit  of  the 
Exchequer,  45.     Impeached  by  the  Commons,    but  the  articles 
were   difmifled  by  the  Lords,  45.     DifmifTed  from  the  Council 
by   Queen  Anne,  46.     Again    attacked   by  the  Commons,   and 
protected  by  the  Lords,  46.     Negociated  the  Union  with  Scot- 
land, 46.     Appointed  one  of  the  Regents  at  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  46.     Created  Earl  of  Halifax,  by  Geo.  1.  46.     Flattered 
by  all  the  poets  of  the  time,   except  Swift  and  Pope,  47.     Fed 
with  Dedications,  and  no  Dedicator  went  unrewarded,  47.     Ra- 
ther a  pretender  to  tafte  than  really  poffefTed  of  it,  xi.  92,,     Story 
of  Pope's  reading  his  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  to  him,  92. 

Hainet,  the  Indian,  the  moderation  and  modeity  of  his  defires,  ir. 
250. 

Hamet,  the  poet,  his  ingratitude,  vi.  292. 

Hammond^  Dr.  Henry,  his  difpute  with  Cheynel  in  defence  of  the 
Practical  Catechifm,  xii.  203. 

Hammond,  Dr.  James,  his  life,  x.  274.  Born  about  1710,  and  educated 
at  Weftminfter,  275.  Equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  275.  A 
companion  of  Cobham,  Lyttelton,  and  Chefterfield,  275.  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Truro,  275.  Died  in  June,  1741,  276. 
The  Preface  to  his  Elegies,  written  by  the  Earl  of  Chellerneld,  276. 

Hamlet,  observations  on  Shakefpeare's  tragedy  of,  ii.    167. 

flanmer,  Sir  Thomas,  obfervations  on  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare's 
Works,  ii.  20.  Epitaphium,  iii.  81.  Epitaph  paraphraied  by 
Dr.  Johnfon,  i.  143.  14;. 

Haa-ivay,  Jonas,  Review  of  his  Eight  Days  Journey  from  Portf- 
mouth  to  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  with  an  Eflay  on  Tea,  ii.  333. 
Reply  to  a  Paper  of  his  in  the  Gazetteer  of  May  26,  1757,  263. 

Happinefs,  not  promoted  by  fortune,  rank,  or  capacity,  iii.  244. 
our  indulging  chimerical  wifhes  of  it,  often  productive  of  great 
difappointment,  iv.  27.  When  dependant  upon  external  circum- 
ftances,  precarious  and  delufive,  33.  Chimerical  provifion  for  it 
exploded,  35,  36.  Of  mankind  dependant  not  upon  opinion, 
but  on  practice,  174.  The  infufficiency  of  fenfual  pleafures  to 
procure  it,  345.  The  folly  of  repining  at  it  in  others,  401. 
The  anxieties  by  which  it  is  often  diiturbed  in  females,  v.  341. 
The  fruition  of  it  dependant  on  our  own  fenfations,  vi.  60.  The 
higheft  we  can  enjoy  in  this  life  derived  from  felf-approbation, 
and  the  applaufes  of  confcience,  61.  The  methods  by  which  ic 
may  be  often  deftroyed,  209.  Diitant  and  lafting,  fecured  only 
by  the  forbearance  of  prefent  gratifications,  223.  Human 
fchemes  of  promoting  it  vifionary  and  delufive,  359.  386.  The 
general  purfuit  of  it  at  a  diltance,  it.  184.  To  be  acquired  only 
by  induttry,  185.  The  folly  of  a  tradefman's  feeking  it  in  rural 
retirement,  228.  The  folly  of  beholding  it  at  a  diltance,  241. 
How  advanced  by  companion  with  mifery,  246.  Not  to  be 
found  in  idlenefs,  249.  Generally  found  in  labours  of  great 
and  laudable  undertakings,  250.  The  happieft  man  who  is  in 
want  of  the  fewelt  things,  259.  The  falfe  purfuit  of,  cenfurpd, 
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262.  The  uncertainty  of,  26-.  No  man  to  be  concluded 
happy  before  he  dies,  265.  Enquiry  into  the  value  and  import- 
ance of,  viii.  37.  Not  well  enjoyed  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
miferies  of  life,  iii.  307.  Enquiry  into,  333.  Not  to  be  found 
in  the  company  of  young  men  of  fpirit  and  gaiety,  350.  Not 
in  paltoral  life,  354.  Not  in  the  greateft  profperiiy,  356.  Not 
in  a  itate  of  folitude,  358.  Not  in  living  according  to  nature, 
261.  Not  in  high  rtations,  365.  Not  in  private  life,  366. 
Not  often  found  between  parents  and  children,  369.  Not  in  the 
fingle  life,  373. 
Harconrt,  Hon.  Simon,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  with  the  Vifitor's 

criticifms  on  it,  xii.   204. 
Hard  Words,  on  the  ufe  of,  vii.   279. 
Hartley,  Lord,  character  as  a  minilter,  xi.   1 1. 

Harlcian  Library,  account  of  it,  ii.  171.  Plan  of  the  Catalogue, 
171.  General  ufe  of  catalogues,  173.  The  care  and  expence 
with  which  this  collection  was  made,  175.  General  idea  of  the 
contents,  175. 

Harleian  Mifcellany,  introduction  to  that  work,  ii.   284. 
Harmony,   the  end  of  poetical  meafures,  v.    117. 
Harmony  and  friendJJnp^  by  what  methods  maintained  and  fecured, 

vi,    122. 

Haivkefnuorth,  Dr.  Infcription  written  by  him,  and  put  up  at  Rug- 
by, to  the  memory  of  Jofeph  Cave  and  his  two  Sons,  xii.  217. 
Hawkins,  Capt.  John,  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Mexico,  xii« 

65. 

Hawkins's  Maiden  Land.  See  Falkland  I/lands. 
Health,  the  neceflity  of  it  to  the  duties  and  pleafures  of  life,  iv.  308. 
The  folly  and  wickednefs  of  fquandering  it,  308.  The  anxious 
care  of  it  in  the  valetudinarian,  vain  and  ridiculous,  308.  The 
difadvantages  attending  the  lofs  of  it,  308.  The  power  of  it  in 
exalting  the  happinefs  of  life,  309.  Neglected  by  the  votaries 
of  bufinefs,  and  the  followers  of  pleafure,  311.  By  what  me- 
thods to  be  preferved,  v.  258. 

Heartie,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  antiquary,  his  juft  reflection  on  the  fra- 
gility of  human  life,  v.  4. 

Heartlefs,  Peg^y,  a  young  Lady  juft  married,  her  complaint  of  liv- 
ing in  a  fecond  floor,  when  (he  came  to  London,  becaufe  Mr. 
Quick  found  objections  to  all  other  lodgings,  vii.  346. 
Hebrides,  Johnfon's  Journey  to,  viii.  209.  Set  off  from  Edinburgh, 
Aug.  18,  1773,  209.  Account  of  Inch  Keith,  209.  Account  of 
St.  Andrew's,  211.  Account  of  Aberbrothick,  216.  Account 
of  Montrofe,  219.  Account  of  Aberdeen,  221.  Account  of 
Slane's  Cattle,  and  the  Buller  of  Buchan,  227.  Account  of 
Banff,  230.  Account  of  Elgin,  233.  Account  of  Fores,  Calder, 
and  Fort  George,  235.  Account  of  Invernefs,  237.  Account 
of  Lough  Nefs,  240.  Account  of  the  Fall  of  Fiers,  245.  Ac- 
count of  Fort  Auguftus,  247.  Account  of  Anoch,  248.  Ac- 
count of  Glenfheals,  256.  Account  of  the  Highlands,  258. 
Account  of  Glenelg,  264.  Account  of  Sky  and  Armidel,  266. 
Account  of  Coriatachan,  in  Sky,  271.  Account  of  the  Jfland  of 
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Raafay,  278.  Account  of  Dunvegan,  289.  Account  of  Ulinifh, 
295.  Account  of  Talifker,  in  Sky,  300.  Account  of  Ottig,  in 
Sky,  303.  Account  of  the  iJland  of  Col,  359.  Account  of 
Griffipol,  in  Col,  361.  Account  of  the  Ifland  of  Rum,  367. 
Account  of  the  Ifland  of  Barra,  368.  Account  of  the  Jfle  of 
Mull,  380.  Account  of  the  Ifle  of  Ulva,  386.  Account  of  Inch 
Kenneth,  388.  Account  of  Icolmkill,  395.  Account  of  lona, 
396.  Account  of  Lochbuy,  402.  Account  of  Inverary,  409. 
Account  of  Glafgow,  410. 

Heedfull,   Sophia,  her  hiftory,  vii.   390. 

Henry  II.  Story  of  the  publication  of  his  life,  by  Lord  Lyttleton, 
xi.  385. 

Heary  IV,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  plays  of,  ii.   150. 

Henry  V.  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  ii.   152. 

Henry  VI.  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  plays  of,  ii.    153. 

Henry  VIII.  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  ii.   157, 

Henry,  King  of  France,  obfervations  on  the  epitaph  on  his  heart, 
ii.  276. 

Hercules,  his  death  cannot  well  be  painted,  vii.   180. 

Hermeticus,  his  fecret  for  detecting  incontinence,  vi.  344. 

Hermit,  hiitory  of  an,  iii.  358.    His  directions  for  the  choice  of  life, 

359- 

Hertford,  Countefs  of,  obtains  Savage's  pardon  for  the  murder  of 
Sinclair,  x.  312. 

Hefiod,  his  diflribution  of  mankind  into  three  clafles,  iv.  441. 

Hefitation,  the  effect  of  indolence  and  divided  attention,  v.  403. 

Hickman,  Mifs,  Verfes  to  her,  playing  on  the  Spinnet,  i.   156. 

Highlands  of  Scotland,  account  of,  viii.  258.  Mountainous  coun- 
tries commonly  contain  the  oldeft  inhabitants,  258.  A  robber 
flickered  from  juftice,  any  man  of  the  fame  clan  might  be  taken 
in  his  place,  260.  Ufed  to  have  the  execution  of  the  laws 
amongft  themfelves,  262.  Their  lairds  fupported  their  claims  in 
the  field,  to  make  treaties,  and  form  alliances,  263.  Origin  of 
the  clans,  264.  Great  improvement  in  their  manners,  277. 

Highlanders,  civility  a  part  of  their  national  character,  viii.  240. 
One  of  their  huts  defcribed,  243.  Chiefly  acquire  the  Englifh. 
language  from  the  army  or  navy,  249.  The  mod  favage  clans 
live  next  the  lowlands,  249.  Railing  of  rents  one  of  the  means 
of  driving  them  to  emigration,  249.  Definition  of  whom  are  in- 
tended by  that  name,  267.  Uncertainty  of  the  information  re- 
ceived from  them,  268.  The  plaid  rarely  worn  in  the  iflands, 

269.  Unwillingnefs  of  the  Highlanders  to  lay  afide  the  plaid, 

270.  The   law  which  deprived    them  of  arms  coniidered,  320. 
State  of  jultice   there  confidered,  322.     Caufes  of  their  emigra- 
tions coniidered,  326-     Their  habitations  defcribed,  33^.     Their 
food,    345.     Their  bagpipes  and   pipers,   337.     Their  fchools, 
338.      Tncir  religion,  339.      Their  fuperituion   much   abated, 
3f2.      Account  of  their  bards,   343.     Their  attention  to  genea- 
logies, 349.     Their  domefbeks  paid  by  particular  pieces  of  beef, 
350.     Their  arms,  351.     Their  funerals,  352. 
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Rill,  Aaron,  a  friend  to  Savage,  jr.  300.     Corrects  Savage's  tra- 
gedy of  Sir  T.  Overbury,  and  writes  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue, 
300.     Encourages  a  volume  of  Savage's  Mifcellany  of  Poems, 
by  publishing  his  Story  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  by  which  feventy 
guineas  was  left  for  him  in  a  few  days,  301. 
"Hints,  the  f  l!y  of  giving- orders  to  fervants  by  hints,  vii.   182. 
Hippocrates,  Sir  R.  Blackmore's  cenfure  of  his  Aphorifms,  x.  218. 
Hirjutus,  his  character,  vi.  217. 

Hijlcr},  the  writers  of  it  often  chargeable  with  the  depravation  of 
mankind,  v.  52.  The  difficulty  of  writing  a  good  one,  329. 
England  remarkably  barren  of  hiftorical  genius,  329.  Not  to  be 
written  in  the  Style  of  poetry,  vii.  318.  PreSTes  on  the  mind 
with  the  weight  of  truth,  339.  Not  fo  ufeful  to  make  a  man 
wife  as  biography,  339.  Many  of  the  relations  of  hiftorians 
would  rot  be  credited  unlefs  well  authenticated,  350. 
Hogarth,  W.  Epitaph  for  him,  i.  164. 

Homer,  the  Iliad  tranflated  by  Broome,  Ozell,  and  Oldefwortn, 
:ci.  50.  A  play  formed  from  the  Iliad,  by  Popr,  when  at 
fchool,  xi.  56.  A  translation  of  the  Iliad  propofed  to  be 
publifhed  by  fubfcription,  by  Pope,  76.  Hiilory  of  the  notes, 
81.  His  life  written  by  Parnell,  81.  654  copies  fubfcribed  for, 
and  the  money  received  by  Pope,  53207.  4*.  83.  Hiftory  of 
Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad,  8}.  Extracts  from  the  firSt  tranf- 
laiion,  84.  Propofals  published  by  Pope  for  a  translation  of  the 
OdySTey,  104.  Pope's  translation  in  the  BritiSh  Mufeum,  105. 
The  translation  completed  in  1725,  106.  819  copies  fub- 
fcribed for,  106.  The  translation  criticSfed  by  Spence,  106. 
•  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad  considered,  183.  Ohfervations 
on  the  notes,  186.  Pope's  translation  of  the  OdySTey  con- 
fidered,  186.  Remarks  on  the  propriety  of  his  verfificatioa,  v. 
I3°»  13*-  '44-  '47*  Why  reckoned  inferior  to  Virgil,  by 
Scaliger,  140. 

Honours,  tranfitory,  Cicero's  reflections  upon  them,  300. 
Hope,  defctibed  by  Cowley,  ix.  37.  The  Strong  influence  of  it 
upon  our  refolutions  and  actions,  iv.  9.  Of  remote  advantage? 
Should  be  indulged  with  caution,  as  it  often  vitiates  the  human 
underftanding,  11,  12.  Frequently  attended  with  difcontent 
and  impatience,  27.  Fallacious  and  aSHidtive,  neceST-iry  in  feme 
degree  in  every  condition  of  life,  423.  427.  The  rational  ad- 
vantages of  it  acquired  by  wisdom  and  fortitude,  428.  The 
viSionary  and  delufive  amufements  of  it  fubfide  in  age  and  want, 
429.  It  ought  to  be  cheriShed  when  it  operates  as  an  excitement 
of  induflry,  v.  292.  It  predominates  amidft  frequent  difap- 
pointments,  vii.  323.  In  what  refpect  the  chief  happinefs  of 
man,  367.  Its  frultration  lefs  dreadful  than  its  extinction,  vii. 

234- 
Horace,  remarks  on  Several  paSTages  of,  iii.   172.     Lib.  iv.  Ode  vil. 

translated,  i.    157. 

Horfes,  account  of  thofe  in  the  islands  of  Sky,  viii.  309.     In  the 
ifland  of  Barra  not  more  than  26  inches  in  height,  368. 
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Horfe-Ractng,  the  folly  of,  iii.   162. 

Hofpitah  for  the  Sick,  the  ufe  and  advantages  of,  vii.   15.     Their 

being  made  permanent  recommended,    15.     Danger  from  the 

competitions  between  different  hofpitais,   16. 
Howard,  Sir  Robert,  joins  Dryden  in  writing  the  Indian  Queen, 

ix.  312.     Has  a  controverfy  with  Dryden  on  dramatick  rhyme, 

319.  321. 

Hudibras,  Parti.  pnbliOied  1663.     Part  II.   1664.    Part  III.  pub- 
limed  1678,  ii.  180.     The  idea  taken  from  Don  Quixotte,  184. 

The  characters  compared,  184.     Being  written  on  a  temporary 

fubject,  is  now  nearly  forgotten,  vii.  237. 
Hughes,  John,  his  life,  x.  142.     Bom  at  Marlborough,  in  WJIt- 

Ihire,  142.     Educated  in   a  difienter's  academy,   142.     Became 

{killed  in  poetry  and  mufick,   142.     Held  a  place  in  the  office  of 

Ordnance,  142.    Tranflated  Fontenelle's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 

and  added  two  new  ones,  which  he  dedicates  to  Lord  Wharton, 

who  promifed  to  provide  for  him  in  Ireland,  144.     Aflifted  in 

the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  144.     Made  Secretary  to 

the  Comrniflioners  of  Peace,  1717,  146.     Died  in  1719-20,  147. 

Account  of  his  works,  147.    His  character  according  to  Swift 

and  Pope,   147. 
Hum,  ftory  of  Burnet  and  Sprat  refpecting  the  practice  of  humming, 

when  fermons  were  approved  of,  x.  41. 
Human  Wijhes,  the  Vanity  of,  in  imitation  of  the  Tenth,  Satire  of 

Juvenal,  i.   15. 

Humour,  good,  the  peculiar  value  of  this  quality,  v.  7,  8. 
Humourifl,  confiderations  on  that  character,  in.   zfll. 
Hungary,  £>ueen  of,  oppofes  the  King  of  Pruflia's  claim  on  Silelia, 

xi).  235.     Surrenders  half  of  Silelia  to  the  King  of  Pruffia,  237. 

Oppofed  on  every  fide,  prepares  for  refiftance,  245.      500,0007. 

voted  to  her  by  the  Englifh  Parliament,  246.    Makes  peace  with. 

the  King  of  Pruffia,  and  furrenders  the  remaining  half  of  Silefia 

to  him,  250.     Proceedings  againfl  the  army  of  France,  252. 
Hunt,  Arabella,  account  of  her,  x.  200. 
Huntingdon,  fermon  at,  in  commemoration  of  the  conviction  of  the 

witches  of  Warbois,  iii.   84. 
Hymerueus,  his  account  of  the  difagreea:ble  qualities  of  fome  ladies, 

v.  265.  271.  278.  284.     His  marriage  with  Tranquilla,  and  the 

happinefs  connected  with  it,  vi.   159. 
Hyperboles,  examples  of,  enormous  and  difgufting,  ix.  29. 
Hyperdulus,  account  of  his  treatment  by  his  relations,  vi.  51. 
Hypertatus,  his  reflections  upon  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of 

a  garret,  v.   292.  299. 
Hypocrify,  not  always  to  be  charged  upon  fuch  as  are  zealous  for 

virtues  which  they  neglect  to  practife,  iv.  90.     Wherein  it  differs 

from  affectation,  134. 
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I.  and  J. 

*V 'ALTAIC A  characterized,  ii.  303. 

J  James  I.  King,  a  remarkable  converfation  between  him  and  the 
Bifhops  of  Durham  and  Winchefter,  ix.  230.  Wrote  in  defence 
of  Witchcraft,  iii.  85.  Characterized,  ii.  298. 

lantbe,  her  character,  iv.    121. 

*Ja*va,iJlandof,  account  of,  and  of  the  inhabitants,   xii.    143. 

Icolmkill,  account  of,  viii.  395. 

IdleneJ's,  its  fatal  effects,  v.  89.  Its  competition  with  pride,  vif. 
izi.  Character  of  the  true  votaries  of,  121.  Under  the  ap- 
pearance of  bufinefs,  ridiculed,  191. 

Idler,  definition  of  an,  vii.  i.  The  peculiar  charafteriftick  of  man, 
2.  Has  no  rivals  or  enemies,  3.  His  privilege  to  form  fchemes,  3. 
Always  inquifitive,  and  feldom  retentive,  3.  Naturally  cenforious, 
4.  May  fometimes  be  ftimulated  to  vigour  and  activity,  4.  In- 
vites correfpondents,  4.  Laments  his  not  having  received  any 
eflays,  6.  A  genuine  one  described,  34.  Enemies  to  the  Idler, 
36.  Journal  of  a  genuine  one,  129.  His  farewell,  408. 

Idlers,  the  various  employment  of,  vii.  64.  Cruel  Ilders  repro- 
bated, 65. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  review  of  his  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Ori- 
gin of  Evil,  viii.  23. 

Ignorance  of  ourfelvet,  the  fource  of  moft  errors  in  human  conduct, 
iv.  1-8.  And  admiration,  their  mutual  and  reciprocal  operation, 
v.  25. 

Images,  how  the  fame  images  ftrike  the  mind  in  a  fimilar  manner, 
as  Spring,  Night,  Grove,  &c.  iii.  239. 

Imagination,  the  danger  of  indulging  the  excurfions  and  amufements 
of  it,  iii.  419.  On  the  diforders  of,  v.  121. 

Imitation  of  otbert,  when  attended  with  fervility,  highly  cenfurable, 
vi.  145. 

Jmlacy  the  hiftory  of,  ii.  319.  Son  of  a  merchant  at  Goiama,  320. 
Receives  10,000  pieces  of  gold  of  his  father,  for  the  purpoie  of 
trading,  3zz.  Relolves  on  travelling  inftead  of  trading,  323. 
Arrives  at  Surat,  and  is  plundered  by  his  fervants  and  dependants, 
324.  Arrives  at  Agra,  the  capital  of  Indoftan,  325.  Proceeds 
through  Perfia  and  Arabia,  326.  Becomes  a  poet,  328.  Rcfides 
three  years  in  Paleftine,  331.  Becomes  impatient  to  return  to 
his  native  country,  335.  His  difappointment  of  finding  happinefs, 
on  his  return,  his  father  being  dead,  and  divided  his  eftate  amongft 
his  brothers,  tbey  left  the  country,  and  he  found  hardly  a  perfon 
who  knew  him,  336.  His  retreat  to  the  happy  valley,  337. 
Leaves  *he  happy  valley  with  Raflelas  and  Nekayah,  343 

Impatience  ofjludy,  the  mental  diieafe  of  the  prefenc  generation,  vi. 
82 

Imt-tria,  her  ambiiion  and  pride,  v.   283. 

Inch  Keitb,  ifland  of,  account  of,  viii.  209. 

Inch 
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Inch  Kenneth)  account  of,  viii.  388.  Account  of  a  remarkable  cave 
clvere,  392. 

Inconfifttncy ,  diftinguifhed  from  diversity,  iii.   321. 

Incontinence,  the  effect  of  the  magnet  in  the  detection  of,  v.  341. 
A  fcheme  for  the  detection  of  it  propofed,  344. 

In  dependants  and  Prejbyttrians,  account  of  the  difputes  between  them 
at  Oxford,  on  the  authority  of  minifters,  xii.  200. 

Indian,  fpeech  of  an  Indian  on  the  European  encroachments,  vii.  325. 

Indians  of  America,  con fi derations  on  their  granting  their  lands  to 
foreign  nations,  ii.  282.  The  Englifh  and  French  both  to  be  con-i. 
fidered  as  robbers  quarrelling  for  the  fpoil,  284. 

Indians  en  the  coajt  of  Brazil,  their  method  of  taking  oftriches,  xii. 
108.  Account  of  them,  109. 

Indolence,  the  difficulty  of  being  reformed  from  it,  vi.  93. 

Induftry,  neceflary,  as  well  as  genius,  to  acquire  an  eminence  in  li- 
terary productions,  iv.  165.  167. 

Ingratitude,  the  peculiar  bafenefs  and  infamy  of  it,  vi.  51.  The  ef- 
fect of  great  depravity  of  mind,  51. 

Injuries,  the  forgivenefs  of  them  neceflary  to  happinefs,  vi.  260. 
When  eafiell  to  bepractifed,  261.  The  motives  to  encourage  it, 
261. 

Innocence,  the  great  prerogative  of  this  excellent  quality,  iv.  434. 

Interejt,  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  refolutions  and  actions  of  life, 
vi.  250.  A  deftroyer  of  friendfhip,  vii.  90. 

Inverary,  account  of,  viii.  409. 

Invernefs,  account  of,  viii.  237.     Account  of  the  caftle  of  Macbeth, 

237- 

Jocularity,  muft  be  caught  at  a  particular  point,  iii.  4. 
John,  King,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  ii.   149. 
John/on,  bis  Tour  to  the  WeJIern  I/lands.     See  Hebrides. 
John/on,  Dr.  is  prefented  with  the  freedom  of  Aberdeen,  viii.  226. 

Conceived  the  firlt  thoughts  of  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  whilii 

refting  by  the  fide  of  a  river  in  the  Highlands,  255.     His  opinion 

of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Oflian,   356.     Select  letters 
•    of,  from  Mrs.  Piozzi's  collection,  xii.   331.     Select  prayers  and 

meditations,  441.     Prayers  and  devotional  exercifes,  449. 
Jobnfon,  Mr.  (of  the  Lay  Monaftery),  his  character,  x.  210. 
Jobnfcn,  Mrs.     See  Stella, 
lona,  account  of,  viii.   396. 
Jobnfon,  Ben,  made  his  own  plots,  ix.   330.     Characterized  as  a 

writer  of  plays,  344. 

Jortin,  Mr.  affilts  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  Iliad,  xi.  81. 
Journal,  of  a  fenior  fellow  of  a  college,  vii.  129.    Of  a  fcholar,  267. 
Journey  into  Devonfhire,  exaggeratingly  related,  vii.   198. 
Ireland,  may  date  its  riches  and  profperity  from   the  patronage  of 

Dean  Swift,  xi  37. 
Irene,  a  tragedy,  i.  35. 
Iron,  every  where  to  be  found,  vii.  146.  More  valuable  for  the 

ufe  of  man  than  gold,  146.     Neceffaries  of  life  plentiful  as  iron, 

fuperfluiues  fcarce  as  gold,  146. 

Julian 
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Julian  Port,  account  of  the  inhabitants,  xii.  113. 

Julius  Crefar,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  tragedy  of,  ii.  158. 

jfutiius,  his  writings  characterized,  ii.  40. 

(the  Grammarian),   account  of  his  writings,  ii.  39. 
,  the  meafure  of  it  prefcribed  to  us,  clear  and  comprehenfive, 
60.     A  ftrict  regard  to  it  ought  to  regulate  the  diftributions  of 
jnercy,  6 1 .     The  exercife  of  it  fhould  be  foftened  by  prudence  and 
lenity,   271.     Firft  impelled  by  injuftice,  vii.  358.     State  of  the 
adminiftration  of,  in  the  Hebrides,  viii.  322. 
uvenal,  Satire  III.  imitated,  in  London,  a  poem,  i.  3.     Satire  X. 
imitated,  in  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wifhes,  i.  15. 


K. 

"IT" AIL,  account  of  that  plant,  viii.  238. 

Kelp,  account  of  the  manufacture  of,  in  Sky,  viii.   308". 

King,  William,  his  life,  x.  31.  Born  in  London,  1663,  and  allied 
to  Clarendon,  31.  Scholar  at  Weftminiter,  and  elected  to  Chrill- 
Church,  31.  Was  faid  to  have  read  over  and  made  his  remarks 
on  more  than  22,000  books  and  MSS.  before  he  was  of  eight 
years  ftanding,  31.  Took  his  Matter's  degree  as  Grand  Corn- 
pounder,  31.  Admitted  Advocate  at  Doctors  Commons,  32. 
Wrote  a  confutation  of  Varillas's  Account  of  Wickliffe,  32. 
Tranflates  feveral  books  from  the  French,  32.  Anfwers  Molef- 
worth's  Account  of  Denmark,  32.  Mingled  in  the  controverfy 
between  Boyle  and  Bentley,  32.  In  1699,  wr'tes  A  Journey  to 
London,  32.  Satirizes  Sir  Hans  Sloan  in  the  Tranfactioneer,  32. 
Signalizes  himfelf  in  defence  of  the  Earl  of  Anglefea  again  it  his 
Lady,  33.  Made  Judge  cf  the  Admiralty,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Records  in  Birmingham's  Tower,  33.  Finds  an  idle  and  thought- 
less friend  in  Upton,  33.  Returns  to  London  in  1708,  33.  Ac- 
count of  his  works,  33.  Made  Gazetteer,  which  he  loon  re- 
figned,  34.  Died  on  Chriftinas-day,  1712,  35. 

Kings,  advantages  from  their  being  acquainted  with  the  lower  line* 
or  life,  xii.  226. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey ,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  with  the  Vifitor's  criti- 
cifms,  xi.  209. 

Knolks,  Sir  Francis,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Turks,  v.  331. 

Knowledge,  irs  greateft  importance,  when  ufeful  to  virtue  and  happi- 
nefs,  v.  72.  The  defire  of  acquiring  it  fhould  be  fubfervient  to 
jfome  nobler  principle,  202.  The  defire  of  it,  in  many,  of  feeble 
and  tranfient  influence,  vi.  223.  The  failures  to  which  men  de- 
voted to  the  ftudy  of  it  are  peculiarly  expofed,  233.  The  difficulty 
in  obtaining  it,  vii.  364.  The  folly  of  fearching  for  it  in  foreign 
languages,  and  neglecting  our  own,  365. 

Knowledge  cf  eurf elves,  its  great  ufe  and  importance,  rv.  158.  The 
indHcretions  and  difadvantages  which  arife  from  the  neglect  of  it, 
158,  11,9.  NecefTary  to  prefer ve  us  from  crimes  as  well  as  follies, 
181.  Promoted  by  fcenes  of  adverfity,  186. 

KncwhJge,  Tree  of,  metaphyfically  defcribed,  ix.  24. 
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T  dBOURand  reft  the  parents  of  health  and  vigour,  \v.  218. 
The  neceflity  of  it  confiderd,  viii.  40. 

Ladies,  many  of  their  indifcretions  and  errors  arife  from  unacquain- 
ance  with  themfelves,  iv.  161.  Some  of  their  appropriate  virtues 
related,  v.  165.  Several  of  their  degrading  qualities  defcribed 
in  the  characters  of  Ferocula,  Mifothea,  and  Sophronia,  268. 
The  folly  of  rendering  themfelves  cheap,  v.  171. 

Lady,  unfortunate,  on  whom  Pope  wrote  verfes,  ftory  of,  xl.  69. 

Lairds,  in  Sky,  defcribed,  viii.  314.. 

Landfdo<wn,  Lord.     See  Granville,  George. 

Language,  a  plan  for  a  fociety  for  the  reformation,  formed  by  the 
Earl  of  Rofcommon  aflifted  by  Dryden,  ix.  214.  The  plan  re- 
vived by  Dr.  Swift,  215.  The  probable  confequences  of  fuch  a 
fociety,  216.  Remarks  on  the  purity  and  propriety  of  it,  vi.  165. 
The  progrefs  of,  vii.  253.  The  impoffibility  of  reducing  it  to  a 
fixed  ftandard,  ii.  $z.  Refinement  in,  obtained  only  from  books, 
viii.  353. 

Lajt,  the  general  dread  of  the  laft,  vii.  408.  Refleftions  on  the  ufc 
to  be  made  of  the  laft  of  any  human  action,  409. 

Latrona,  her  character,  vi.  247. 

Laud,  Abp.  account  of  a  diipute  between  him  and  Cheynel,  xii. 
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Lander,  William,  Letter  from,  to  Mr.  Douglas,  written  by  Johnfon, 
viii.  9. 

Laurence,  Th.  M.  D.  ad,  cum  filium  peregre  agentem  defiderio 
nimis  trifti  perfequeretur,  i.  1 80. 

Lay  Monaftery,  account  of  a  periodical  paper  of  that  name,  pub- 
lifhed  as  a  iequel  to  the  Spectators,  x.  209. 

Laxine/s,  commonly  alTociated  with  timidity,  v.  402. 

Lear,  King,  obiervations  on  Shakefpeare's  tragedy  of,  ii.   162. 

Learned  Men,  their  complaints  of  ill  treatment  and  neglecled  merit 
examined,  v.  36.  The  negleft  of  fome  occafioned  by^their  own 
inconfiilency  of  conduct,  38.  Such  become  objedls  of  juft  con- 
tempt, who  by  their  writings  feduce  others  to  vice,  41.  By 
various  actions  expofed  to  contempt,  420.  Their  condefcenfion 
and  affability  fources  of  great  efteem,  422.  Advantages  from 
their  living  in  focieties,  iii.  152. 

Learning,  Sir  R.  Blackmore's  opinion  of,  x.  220.  Eminence  10, 
not  to  be  obtained  without  labour,  iv.  139.  The  pofieffion  of 
applaufe  on  that  account,  a  precarious  tenure,  140.  Its  origin 
and  excellence,  144.  Wherein  it  differs  from  wit,  145.  The 
mutual  advantages  from  an  union  with  wit,  145.  The 
proper  bufinefs  of  youth,  v.  238.  Degraded  by  promifcuous 
and  indecent  dedications,  413.  Wherein  the  chief  art  confifts, 
418.  Literary  eminence  not  to  be  acquired  from  the  ftudy  of 
books,  vi.  86.  Advanced  by  adhering  to  a  fettled  plan,  vii. 
266.  Sometimes  improved  by  accident,  266.  Obftructions  to, 
375.  Not  confined  to  time  9r  place,  376.  The  advantages  of. 

iii. 
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Jii.  198,  199.     Perfius's  opinioa  of,   199.     Hiftory  of  a  man  of, 
412. 

Leafo-Tves,  rendered  elegant  by  the  tafte  of  Shenftone,  xi.  279. 

Lee,  Nath.  in  conjunction  with  Dryden  wrote  the  Duke  of  Guife 
and  Oedipus,  ix.  343. 

Legacy- Hunter,  his  character  reprefented  in  the  hiftory  ofCaptator, 
vi.  327. 

Legendary  Tales,  barlefque  on  the  modern  verfification  of,  5.  160. 

Lentulus,  his  hiftory,  Hi.  i8l. 

Letters*  characters  not  to  be  eftabliflied  from  them,  xi.  156. 

Le<vieu/us,  his  character,  vi.  244. 

Level,  Dr.  Robert,  verfes  on  his  death,  i.  150. 

Liar,  characterized,  iii.  it;6.     Lie  of  vanity  defined,  158.     Ought 
to  be  punifhed  at  the  whipping-poft  or  in  the  pillory,  161. 

Liberalis,  the  wit,  fome  account  of  the  difagreeable  treatment  Ke 
met  with.  vi.  137. 

Liberty  of  ifce  Prefs,  reflections  on,  x.  320. 

Library  of  the  Marifchal  College,  Aberdeen,  account  of,  viii.  224. 

Lies,  once  uttered,  fullenly  fupported,  x.  186. 

Life,  human,  picture  of,  tranflated  from  the  Greek  of  Cebes,  ii. 
416.  Circuit  of,  418.  The  tedioufnefs  of  life  t«  thofe  who  are 
averfe  to  the  pleafures  of  folitude,  iv.  29.  The  fhortnefs  and  un- 
certainty of  it  fhould  determine  us  to  moderate  our  paffions,  and 
contract  our  defires,  114.  The  miferies  incident  to  it  defigned 
for  the  exercife  and  improvement  of  virtue,  209.  Inftinct  and 
paflion  the  firft  fprings  and  motives  of  action  in  it,  313.  Of:en 
diftrefled  by  new  defires  and  artificial  paffions,  which  ftrongly 
operate,  and  produce  avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition,  314.  The 
main  of  it  compofed  of  fmall  incidents,  429.  The  great  end  of 
prudence  is  to  direct  fome  of  its  principle  fcenes,  430.  The 
ihortnefs  of  it  not  duly  regarded,  v.  3.  The  fragility  of  it  not 
duly  regarded,  4.  Exact  calculations  of  the  value  of  it  more  ufe- 
ful  in  traftick  than  in  morality,  4.  The  duties  of  it  commen- 
furate  to  its  duration,  6.  Defcribed  under  the  fimilitude  of  the 
ocean,  195.  The  numerous  dangers  which  attend  our  paflage 
through  it,  197.  The  gulph  of  intemperance  peculiarly  danger- 
ous and  fatal,  199.  The  numerous  bleffings  of  it  to  be  efteemed 
.  and  improved  as  means  of  happinefs,  257.  A  conviction  of  the 
ihortnefs  of  it  mould  reprefs  our  projects,  and  limit  our  expec- 
tations, vi.  147.  Of  multitudes  compared  to  a  lottery,  244. 
The  general  plan  of  it  fhould  be  formed  from  reflections,  255. 
On  the  uncertainty  of,  vii.  164.  Compared  to  a  day  and  a  year, 
172.  Plans  laid  down  feldom  put  in  practice,  exemplified  in  the 
hiftory  of  Omar,  402.  Pofiidippus's  account  of,  iii.  235.  Me- 
trodorus's  account  of,  236.  Succeffion  of  feafons  in,  as  repre- 
fented by  the  author  of  the  origin  of,  ii.  298.  Theodore's  Vifion, 
on  the  progrefs  of,  298.  Afpafia's  opinion  of  the  value  of,  i.  78. 
Thejeftof,  17.  The  vanity  of  defining  a  prolongation  of  it,  23. 
Life,  choice  of,  observations  on,  iii.  349.  The  hermit's  directions,  359. 
Life,  country,  the  bufy  fcenes  of  it  defcribed  in  the  character  of  lady 
JBuftle,  iv.  325. 
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Life,  fajhlonalle,  or  modijb,  difgraced  by  numerous  and  detellaWe 
follies,  v.  286. 

Light,  the  poetical  propagation  of,  ix.  33. 

Linger,  Dick,  the  ftory  of,  vii.  80. 

Liftleffnefs  characterized,  in  the  ftory  of  Dick  Linger,  vii.  So. 

Literary  Property,  the  villany  of  piracy  in,  ix.  308.  Never  heard 
of  but  in  England,  308.  Stupidity  the  furell  title  to  an  author's 
writings,  -309. 

Literature,  the  manufacturers  of  it,  account  of  their  characters,  vi. 
32.  State  of,  in  Scotland,  from  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth. 
century,  viii.  238. 

Lobo,  Father,  Preface  to  the  Tranflation  of  his  Voyage  to  Abyfli-. 
nia,  ii.  265. 

Lochbuy,  account  of,  viii.  402. 

Lofty,  Lady,  her  character,  iv.  76. 

London  and  Briftol,  delineated  by  Savage,  x.  386.  Happinefs  of 
the  great  on  their  return  to  London,  vii.  322.  Happinefs  of 
virgins  going  there  to  try  their  fortunes,  322.  Their  happinefs 
generally  end  in  difappointment,  324.  A  Poem,  in  imitation 
of  the  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal,  i.  3. 

London  Chronicle,  Preliminary  Difcourfe  to  it,  Jan.  i.  1757,  ii.  205. 
Plan  of  that  newfpaper,  204. 

Longueville,  William,  fome  account  of,  ix.  184. 

Lottery,  the  life  of  multitudes  compared  to  it,  vi.  244*  The  paffion- 
ate  and  enfnaring  hopes  of  gain  by  them,  vi.  238,  239.  Moft 
commonly  vifionary  and  fallacious,  239.  The  imaginary  pro- 
fpe£b  of  fortuitous  riches,  injurious  to  trade,  and  the  fources  of 
perpetual  delation,  240,  241. 

Love,  metaphyfically  defcribed,  ix.  26.  In  geographical  poetry 
compared  to  travels  through  various  countries,  26.  Defcribed 
according  to  the  laws  of  augury,  27.  A  lover  neither  dead  nor 
alive,  32.  A  lover's  heart,  a  hand  grenado,  33.  A  miftrefs 
beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than  in  reality,  34.  Meditations  of  a 
lover,  35.  Defcribed  by  Dryden,  437.  Negatively  defcribed, 
277.  fauccefs  in  it  mod  eafily  obtained  by  indirect  approaches, 
iv.  3.  The  various  arts  of,  in  different  ages,  iii.  207.  The  unf- 
verfal  agent  of  the  ftage,  except  in  Shakefpeare,  ii.  78.  The 
physical  caufe  of,  x.  216.  Man  infpired  to  honour  and  glory  by 
it,  i.  129. 

Love  of  Excellence,  natural,  ix.  10. 

Love's  Labours  Loft,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  comedy,  i\ 
145. 

Love's  Riddle,  written  by  Cowley,  when  at  fchool,  ix.  3. 

Lover  of  his  Country,  characterized,  viii.  145. 

Lough  Ne/s,  account  of,  viii.  240.  Twenty-four  miles  long,  and 
two  miles  broad,  241.  Reported  never  to  freeze,  242. 

Louijbourg,  the  Engliih  and  French  account  of  the  capture  of  it, 
con  traited,  vii.  76. 

Lucan,  his  Pharfalia  tranflated  hy  Chriftopher  Pitt,  before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  xi.  217. 

Lucas 
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Lucas  Family,  all  the  brothers  valiant,   all  the  fitters  virtuous,  vii. 

47* 

Lucia,  St.  IJlandof,  the  conduct  of  the  French  when  the  Englifli 
attempted  to  make  a  fcttlement  there,  ii.  290. 

Lucifer ;  defcribed  by  Cowley,  ix.  55. 

Luxury,  united  with  indolence  produceth  the  mod  pernicious  effects, 
iv.  217.  The  veterans  of  it  flrongly  addicted  to  failles  and  ex- 
cefs  of  refentment  and  fury,  v.  259.  Its  fatal  effects  exemplified 
in  the  hiftory  of  Hacho,  King  of  Lapland,  vii.  382. 

Lyce,  an  elderly  lady,  verfes  to,  i.  149. 

Lycidas,  written  by  Mikcfn,  in  1637,  ix.  91.  Charafter  of  that 
pcem,  148. 

Lyttleton,  George  Lord,  his  life,  xi.  380.  Son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyt- 
tleton  of  Hagley,  Worcefterfhire,  born  1709,  380.  Educated 
at  Eaton,  and  removed  to  Chrift  Church,  380.  An  early  writer 
both  in  verfe  and  profe,  380.  Leaves  Oxford  1728,  and  travels 
through  France  and  Italy,  381.  An  opponent  in  parliament  to 
Sir  R.  Walpole,  381.  Secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  381. 
Introduces  Thomfon  and  Mallet  into  the  fuit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  381.  Lord  of  the  Treafury  1744,  382.  Writes  obfer- 
vations  on  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  1747,  383.  His  father's 
letter  to  him  on  that  publication,  383.  Succeeds  his  father  to 
the  title  of  Baronet  1751,  383.  Becomes  Cofferer  and  Privy 
Coonfelior  1754,  384.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  1755,  3^4- 
Travels  into  Wales,  384.  Patronifes  Archibald  Bower,  384. 
Publifties  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  384.  Created  Lord  Lyttelton, 
385.  Story  of  the  publication  of  his  life  of  Henry  II.  385.  Ac- 
count of  his  laft  illnefs  and  death  1763,  by  his  phyfician,  388. 
His  Epitaph,  388.  His  poetical  works  characterized,  389.  Anec- 
dotes of,  xi.  198. 


M. 

"R/TACBETH,  a  tragedy,  remarks  on  the  impropriety,  as  well  as 
energy,  of  its  diction,  vi.  166.     Obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's 

tragedy,  iii.  81.     Account  of  the  cattle  of,  at  Invernefs,  x.  343. 

ii.  Si. 
Macclesfeld,  Earl  and  Count efs  of  y  account  of  their  divorce,  x.  283. 

The  Countefs  marries  Col.  Brett,  283.      Gives  50 /.   to  Savage, 
.    295.     Difappointed  in  her  South  Sea  traffic,  295.     Continues  to 

perfecute  her  fon,  297. 
Macdonald,  Sir  Alexander,  account  of  his  boufe  at  Armidel  in  the 

Ifle  of  Sky,  viii.  266.     The  tradition  of  one  of  his  predeceflbrs 

burning  the  inhabitants  of  Culloden  in  a  church,  267. 
Macdonald,  Hugh,  account  of  his  con/piracy  againil   his  chief  to 

whom  he  was  heir,  in  the  time  of  James  VI.  viii.  297. 
Mackinnon,  account  of  his  houfe  at  Coriatachan  in  Sky,  viii.  272. 
Maclean  of  Col,  account  of  himfelf  and  family,  viii.  359. 
Maclean,  Dr.  of  Mutt,  account  of  him  and  his  family,  viii.  381. 

1 1  Maclean , 
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Maclean,   Sir  Allan,  account  of  his  family,   viii.  388. 

Maclean,  Donald  (heir  of  the  lain!  of  Col),  fpen:  a  confiderabie 
time  in  Hertfordfhire  and  HampQiire,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  viii.  301. 

Macleod,  account  of  that  happy  family,  proprietors  of  the  ifland  of 
Raafay,  viii.  278.  Account  of  that  family  and  their  houfe  at 
Dunvegan,  290. 

Maclesd,  Col.  ofTalifker,  in  Sky,  account  of  his  houfe  and  family, 
viii.  3^0. 

Macqitany,  account  of  the  Clan  of,  viii.  387. 

Macrae,  account  of  that  Clan  in  the  Highlands,  viii.  256. 

Magnet,  the  pretended  and  imaginary  influence  of  it,  vi.  341.  Firft 
djfcovered  1299,  ii.  209. 

J\.ratlet3  David,  writes  part  of  the  prologue  to  Sophonifba,  xi.  226. 
in  conjunction  with  Thomfon,  writes  the  Mafqae  of  Alfred, 
229.  His  life,  347.  Of  the  Clan  of  Macgregors,  his  father 
took  the  name  of  Malloch,  347.  Janitor  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh,  347.  Tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrofe,  347. 
Travels  with  his  pupils,  and  on  his  return  to  London,  is  intro- 
duced to  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank  and  character,  348.  Wil- 
liam and  Margaret,  his  firft  production,  1724,  348  His  other 
works,  348.  Changes  his  name  to  Mallet,  340-  Becomes  ac- 
quainted with  Pope,  349.  Writes  the  Life  of  Bacon  prefixed  to 
his  works,  1750,  350.  Undertakes  the  Life  of  Marlborough, 

350.  Under-fecretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  a  penfion  ol 
zoo/,  a  year,  350.      In  conjunction  with  Thomfon   writes  the 
Mafque  of  Alfred,  350.      His  converfation  with  Garrick  on  in- 
troducing his  name  in  the  life  of  Marlborough,  350.      Dutchefs 
of  Marlborough  leaves  him  icoo/.   351.      Leaves  no  hilloricaj 
labours  behind  him,  35  i.      Muitapha  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  1739, 

351.  Sells  the  copy  of  Amynta  and  Theodore  for  I2O/.  352. 
Introduced  to  the  friendfhip  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  352.      Lord 
Bolingbroke  leaves  him  his  works,  352.      Mafque  of  Britannia, 
acted  1753,  353.     Elvira,  acted  1763,  353.     Keeper  of  the  book 
of  entries  for  (hips  in  the  port  of  London,   3153.      Writes  a  letter 
of  accufation  againfl  Admiral  Byng,  under  the  character  of  a  Plain 
Man,   for  which  he  receives  a  penfion,    353.      Died   1/65,   353. 
Character  of  him  and  his  work?,  353. 

Malouims.     See  Falkland  IJlaads. 

Man,  a  good  man,  a  telefcope,  ix  28.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  live 
and  die,  34.  Who  travels,  compared  with  his  wife  who  ftays  at 
home^S.  Characters  of  a  cheerful  and  penfive  man,  155.  Lord 
Rochelter's  fatire  criticifed,  207.  Diversified  by  various  fades,  iv. 
31.  Jn  the  different  claflVs  have  defires  and  pieafures  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  441.  Their  defires  more  numerous  than  their  attain- 
ments, v.  210.  Ranged  under  the  two  claffes  of  merely  animal 
and  realbnable  beings,  226,  227.  Thefe  qualities  expreflive  of 
their  constitutional  and  habitual  characters,  226,  227.  The 
importance  of  every  one  in  his  own  eyes,  vii.  45.  Moft  men 
ftruggle  for  fame,  45.  The  difficulty  of  getting  a  name,  45. 
The  neceflity  of  hii  being  acquainted  with  hunfeif,  105.  Tne 
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Metredorus,  his  account  of  life,  iii.  236. 

Midfummer^  an  Ode,   i.  136. 

Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  comedy, 
ii.  145. 

Milbourne,  Rev.  Mr.  fpecimen  of  his  criticifm  on  Dryden's  tranfla- 
tion  of  Virgil,  426. 

Milton,  John,  preface  to  an  Efiay  on  his  ufe  and  imitation  of  mo- 
derns in  his  Paradife  Loft,  viii.  I.  From  whence  he  took  the 
firft  hints  of  Paradife  Loft,  2.  MSS.  called  Adam  Unparadifed, 

.  fqppofed  to  be  the  embryo  of  Paradife  Loft,  3.  Subfcriptions  fo- 
licited  for  Mrs.  Eliz.  Fofter  his  grand-daughter,  6.  inferior 
both  to  May  and  Cowley  in  Latin  Poetry,  ix.  13.  Life  of,  84. 
Defcended  from  the  proprietors  of  Milton,  near  Thame  in  Ox- 
fordfhire,  84.  His  grandfather  keeper  of  the  foreft  of  Shotover, 
84.  His  father  a  Scrivener,  and  eminent  for  his  fkill  in  mufick,- 

84.  His  mother's  name  Cafton,  a  Welfli  family,  85.     His  bro- 
ther Chriftopher,  knighted  by  King  James,  and  made  a  Judge, 

85.  His  filter  Anne  married  Edward  Philips,   Secondary  in  ihe 
Crown  Office,    who  left  two  fons  John  and  Edward,   who  were 
educated  by  the  poet,  85.     Born  at  his  father's,  the  Spread  Eagle 
in  Bread-Street,  London,  Dec.  9,  1608,  85.     Received  priva;e 
tuition  under   Mr.  Young,    then   went  to  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and 
entered  Sizar  at  Chrift's  College,  Cambridge,  Feb.  12,  1624,  86. 
At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  verfified  pfalin  cxiv.  and  cxxxiv.  86. 
Wrote  many   elegies  in  his  eighteenth  year,  86.     Wrote  Latin 
verfes  with  claffick  elegance,  87.     Received  corporal  punifhment 
at  Cambridge,  87.  Took  his  Batchelor's  degree  1628,  and  Matter's 
1632,  88.       Obtervations    on    his    **  Scheme  of  Education,"  89. 
One  of  h's  objections  to   academical  education,  89.     His  objec- 
tions to  entering  into  the  miniftry,  89.    After  leaving  the  univer- 
iity,  he  fpent  five  years  with  his  father  in  the  country,  where  he 
read  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  90.     His  Mafque  of  Com  us, 
rirft  acled   in  1634,  91.     His  Lycidas,  written  in  1657,  and  his 
Arcades  about  the  fame  time,  91.     Travels  in  1638,  92.     Scarce 
any  ever  wrote  fo  much,  or  praifed  fo  few,  93.     Particularly  no- 
ticed at  Florence,  93.     Receives  various  Italian  tcftimonies  in  his 
favour,   94.     Returns  to  London,  95.     Inllrufts  his  nephews  J. 
and  E.  Philips,   and  feme  other  boys,   95.     His  biographers  in- 
clined tcfhrink  from  this  part  of  his  lite,  96.     A  fthoolmailer  an 
honelt  and  ufeful  employment,  97.     Jn  education  he  is  faid  10 
have  performed  wonders,  97.    On  Sundays  he  inftrudcd  his  fcho- 
lars  in  theology,  99.     His  trestife  on  reformation,  published  in 
1641,  99.     Anfwers  a  book  of  Bifhop  Ufher's,  in  defence  of  Epif- 
copacy,  99.     Publifhes  his  reaibns  of  church  govrrDment  urged 
againft  prelacy,  and  two  other  pamphlets  on  the  fame  fubjecl:,  100. 
Marries  Mary  Powel,   who  leaves  him  after  one   month,    102. 
Publifhes  feveral  books  on  divorce,  for  which  he  is  called  before 
the  Lords,  but  foon  difmifTefl,    103.     Becomes  an  enemy  to  the 
Prelbyterians,   103.     Pays  his   addrefles   to  a  daughter   of  Dr. 
Davis,  104.     His  wife  afki  forgivenefs,  and  returns  to  him,  104. 
Publifhes  his  Areopagitica,  104.     Publifhes  a  collection  of  Latin 

and 
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and  Englifti  poems  1645,  105.  Takes  a  larger  houfe  in  Barbican 
for  his  fcholars,  105.  Grants  a  refuge  to  the  relations  of  his 
wife,  105.  As  a  fchoolmafler  com  pared  to  a  chamber  milliner,  105. 
Is  fuppofed  to  have  had  a  defign  of  entering  into  Sir  W.  Waller's 
army  as  Adjutant  General,  106.  Removes  to  a  fmall  houfe  in 
Holborn,  106.  Writes  in  juftification  of  the  King's  murder,  106. 
Writes  remarks  on  the  articles  of  peace  between  Grmond  and  the 
Irilh  rebels,  107.  Sufpe&ed  of  having  interpolated  the  Icon  Ba- 
Jilike,  107.  Anfwers  Salmafius's  Defenjto  Regis,  108.  His  blind- 
nefs  laid  to  the  charge  of  Salmafius's  book,  110.  Lofes  his  wife 
in  childbed,  in.  Marries  a  daughter  of  Cape.  Woodcock,  who 
alfo  dies  in  childbed  in  the  firft  year,  in.  Various  anfwers  to  the 
"  Defenjio  Populi,"  109.  Writes  his  "  Defenjto  Secunda"  112. 
Inftance  of  his  flattery  to  Cromwell,  112.  Suppofed  to  have 
written  the  declaration  of  the  reafons  for  a  war  with  Spain,  114. 
Attempts  to  collect  a  Latin  Diclionary,  which  is  afterwards  made 
ufe  of  in  a  new  edition  of  Littleton,  115.  Compiles  a  Hiftory 
of  England  to  the  Conqueft,  defigns  his  Paradife  Loft,  116. 
Sketch  of  the  original  plan,  116.  Continues  to  write  in  favour 
of  a  Commonwealth,  even  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  Reftora- 
tion,  121.  At  the  Reftoration  concealed  himfelfin  Bartholomew 
Clofe,  121.  His  Defence  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  123. 
His  profecution  flopped  by  the  interceffion  of  Davenant,  whole 
life  Milton  had  faved,  123.  Removes  to  Jewin  Street,  and  mar- 
ries Elizabeth  Minfhul,  125.  Js  faid  to  have  had  an  offer  of  con- 
tinuing in  his  place,  125.  Axidence  commenced  Grammar  i66f, 
126.  Employs  Elwood  the  quaker  to  read  Latin  to  him,  126. 
Takes  a  houfe  in  Artillery  Lane,  127.  Wrote  his  Paradife  Loft 
only  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes,  129.  Was  of 
opinion  that  the  world  was  in  its  decay,  130.  Imagined  the  cli- 
mate too  cold  for  flights  of  imagination,  131.  His  daughters 
wjjre  not  taught  to  write,  133.  Lives  unmolefted  after  the  Refto- 
ration, 134.  Retires  to  Chafont  during  the  plague,  134.  The 
next  year  returns  to  Bunhill-fields,  135*  A  complete  copy  of 
Paradife  Loft  firft  feen  1665,  135.  Obtains  a  licence,  and  fells 
the  copy  for  5  /.  and  5  /.  at  the  fale  of  1 300  copies  of  each  of  the 
firft  three  editions,  13^.  Caufes  of  the  fuppofed  negleft  of  the 
Paradife  Loft,  136.  Books  of  various  languages  read  to  him  by 
his  daughters  and  friends,  138.  Publifhes  his  Hiftory  of  Eng- 
land three  years  after  Paradife  Loft,  139.  Publifb.es  Paradife 
Regained,  and  Sampfon  Agoniftes,  in  the  fame  year,  140.  Pub- 
lifhes his  Art  it  Logics  flenior  Inftitutio  1672,  141.  Publifh.es  a 
Treatife  on  true  Religion,  &c.  141.  Reprints  his  juvenile  Poems 
with  fome  additions,  142.  His  laft  publication  was  familiar 
Epiftles  in  Latio,  fome  academical  exercifes,  142.  Died,  Nov. 
10,  1674,  and  buried  at  St.  Giles's  Cripplegate,  142.  A  monu- 
ment erefted  to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter  Abbey  by,  Mr.  Benfon, 
143.  His  perfon  defcribed,  143.  His  domeltick  habits  defcrib- 
ed,  144.  His  falary,  as  Latin  Secretary,  2OO/.  a  year,  145. 
Received  icooA  for  his  Defence  of  the  People,  loft  very  con- 
ficierable  fums  of  money,  145.  Left  1500 /.  to  his  widow,  145. 
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Account  of  his  great  learning,  145.  His  theological  opinion*, 
146.  His  political  notions,  147.  tie  thought  woman  n-ade  only 
forobedier.ee,  and  man  for  rebellion,  148.  Account  of  his  family, 
149.  Comus  acted  April5,i75O,  for  the  benefit  of  agrand-daughter 
of  Milton,  Dr.  Johnfon  wrote  a  prologue,  150.  Account  of  his 
poetical  works,  152.  Characler  of  his  Lycidas,  153.  Chancier 
of  U  Allegro  and  //  Penfcrofo,  i  55.  Many  of  their  images  borrowed 
from  Burton's  anatomy  of  melancholy,  157.  Mafk  of  Comus 
characlerifed,  158.  His  Sonnets  charafterifed,  iCo.  His  Para- 
dife Loft  characterifed,  160.  His  Paradife  Regained  chara&er- 
ifed,  178.  His  Sampfon  Agoniftes  characlerifed,  178.  Phiiips's 
Parody  on  him,  characterised,  300.  His  Paradife  Loft  becomes 
popular  through  Adtiifon's  remarks,  x.  138.  Remarks  on  his 
versification,  v.  91.  105.  The  peculiarity  of  it,  wherein  it 
confiib,  1 06.  He  formed  his  fcheme  of  it  upon  the  models  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  115.  Critical  remarks  on  his  Sampfon  Ago- 
niftes,  a  tragedy,  v.  4.31.  437. 

Mince  Pies  and  Plumb  Porridge,  animofities  excited  by  the  ufe  of, 
ix.  197. 

Mind,  the  productions  of,  proceed  ftep  by  ftep,  iii.  9.  The  freed 
part  of  man,  32.  The  tranquillity  of  it,  from  what  fources  gene- 
rally derived,  iv.  33.  Its  extenfive  powers  difplayed,  266.  The 
rife  and  progrefs  of  its  difpofitions  and  faculties,  v.  65.  Shewn 
in  the  gradations  from  pleafure  to  ambition  and  avarice,  68. 
The  medicines  moft  fuitable  to  its  diftempers,  often  unpleafing  to 
the  taile,  1 17. 

Mines,  alone,  not  the  fonrce  of  wealth,  ii.  394.  Withcut  agri- 
culture, muft  be  exhaufted  for  the  purchafe  of  bread,  394. 

Minim,  Dick,  his  hiftory,  vii.  239.  Ufed  the  company  of  the  lower 
players,  239.  His  opinion  of  many  of  the  poers,  240.  Becomes 
a  critick,  242.  Forms  a  plan  for  an  academy  of  cruicifm,  244. 
Prefides  in  a  critical  fociety,  245.  His  advice  to  a  ftudent,  247. 

Minivers,  account  of  the  difputes  between  the  Independents  and 
Prefbyterians  on  the  authority  of,  iv.  510. 

Mifnnthrope,  of  Moliere,  a  complete  character,  iii.  21. 

Mifella,  her  affecting  narrative  of  her  being  betrayed  by  the  trea- 
chery of  her  uncle,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  it  on  her  virtue  and 
happinefs,  v.  175.  181. 

Mifellus,  his  account  of  his  commencing  an  author,  iv.  103. 

Mifery,  how  encreafed  by  comparifon  with  happinefs,  iii.  246. 

Miferies  of  the  World,  the  knowledge  of,  neceflary  to  happinefs,  iii". 

3°7- 
Mifeeapelus,  the  events  which  difcouraged   him  from  engaging  in 

trade,  v.  288.     His  appearing  in  the  character  of  a  wit,   336. 
Mijocolaxy  his  cenfure  of  the  practice  of  giving  undented  praae,  v. 

355- 
Mifothea,  her  fondnefs  for  difputation,  v.  268. 

Mifty,  Dick,  his  hillory,  vii.  315. 

Mnijfa,  her  condud  in  a  married  life  defcribed,  iv.  230. 
Modena,   Duke  of ,  tranflation  of  a  diftich  on  his  running  away  froan 
a  comet,  i.  104.. 
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Moderation,  man  of,  his  chara&er,  vi.  26. 

Moltfwortb,  his  account  of  Denmark  anfwered  by  Dr.  King,  x.  32. 
Menajlick  life,  confiderations  on,  iii.  433. 
Mmbeddo,  Lord,  vifited  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  viii.  220. 
Money,  no  man  can  be  born  a  lover  of  it,  xi.  151.     Enquiry  into  the 
value  of,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  626.     Enquiry  into  the  value 
of,  in  Scotland,  about  200  years  ago,  viii.  224. 
Money  lenders,  their  vile  practices  expoled,  iii.  145. 
Montague,  Lady  Mary  Worthy,  Savage's  flattery  of  her  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  mifcellany  of  poems,  x.  303. 
Montr ofe,  account  of,  219. 
Morad,  his  hiilory,  vi.  287.     His  dying  charge  to  his  fon  Abouzaid, 

289. 

Morality,  inquiries  relating  to  it  vaftly  preferable  to  phyfical  con- 
templations, iv.  157.  This  truth  illuftrated  in  the  character  of 
Gelidus,  157.  The  ancient  poets  very  exceptionable  teachers  of 
it,  188. 

Morin,  Lewis,  his  life  tranflated  from  the  Eloge  by  Fontenelle,  xii. 

160.     Born  at  Mens  1635,  160.     Applies  to  the  ftudy  of  botany, 

160.      Studied  philofophy  at  Paris,  161.      Studies  phyfic,  and 

confines  himfelf  to  a  regimen  of  bread,  water,  and  fruits,  161. 

Admitted  Doctor  of Phyfick  i66z,  161.     Phyfician  to  the  Hotel 

Deau,  162.    Phyfician  to  the  Mad.  de  Guife,  who,  at  her  death, 

leaves  him  a  penfion  of  2000  livres,  163.     Retires  to  St.  Victor, 

163.     Aflbciate  botanill  of  the  Royal  Academy  1699,  163.   Pen- 

fionary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  166.     Died  1714,  167.     He  kept 

a  journal  of  the  weather  for  forty  years,  166. 

Morro'w,  Demetrius's  fpeech  on  the  expectation  of,  i.  72. 

Mortality,  the  due  confideration  of  it  a  proper  means  of  preventing 

our  mifery  and  promoting  our  happincfs,  iv.  no. 
Mother,  their  greater  cruelty  in  diitrefficg  their  offspring  than  in 

murdering  it,  x.  313. 

Mountains,  on  the  measurement  of  the  height  of,  viii.  252.  Advan- 
tages of  travelling  through  mountainous  and  barren  countries,  254. 
Mountainous  countries  generally  contain  the  oideft  inhabitants, 

258.  Contain  inhabitants  more  barbarous  than   maritime  parts, 

259.  Mountaineers  are  warlike  and  thievifh,  261. 
Muack,  account  of  the  clan  of,  viii.  293. 

Muck  I/land,  account  of,  viii.  294. 

Mull,  IJJe,  account  of,  viii.  380. 

Murray,  Lady  Sophia,  celebrated  by  Waller  under  the  name  of  Amo- 

ret,  ix.  233. 
Mynilla,  her  account  of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  Flavia, 

v.  78. 

Mufes,  memory  the  mother  of,  vii.  296. 
Mitfick,  the  pleafure  of  ladies  in  attending  mufical  performances, 

vii.  68. 
Myfargyrus,  his  hiftory,  iii.  137.  144.     Hiftory  of  his  companions 

in  the  Fleet  prifon,  i6z.   166. 
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N. 

7\TjfIRN,    account  cf,  viii.   235. 

Narration,  hiiiorical,    the  difficulty  of  this  kind  of  writing 
illuftrated,   v.  328. 

Nature,  the  contemplation  of  Jt«  works,  fitted  to  afford  pleafure 
and  inftruclion,  iv.  70.  Jt  furniHies  a  fource  of  proper  materials 
for  reflection  from  the  objects  about  us,  and  difcovers  new  rea- 
fons  for  adoring  the  'ovcreign  Author  of  the  univerfe,  30.  By 
enlarging  our  curiofity  after  the  works  of  nature  we  multiply  the 
inlets  cf  happinefs,  32. 

Nation,  its  ftste  to  be  difcovered  by  the  manners  of  the  commoa 
people,  viii.  232. 

Natural  Hijlory,  Difficulties  in  writing  on  that  fubjeft,  vii.  220. 

Nature,  no  danger  of  her  being  exhaulled,  vii.  10. 

Naval  dominion,  its  origin,  ii.  208. 

Navigation,  no  tradition  of,  before  Noah's  Ark,  ii.  20?.  Slow 
progrefs  of,  for  two  centuries  after  the  difcovery  of  the  compais, 
209.  Don  Henry,  fon  of  John  I.  King  of  Portugal,  the  ndt 
who  formed  the  defigo  of  making  new  difcoveries  about  1410, 
209.  Short  account  of  difcoveries  made  under  the  direction  of 
Don  Henry,  210.  Short  account  of  the  progrefs  of  other  dif- 
coveries,  221. 

Neale,  Edmund,  known  by  the  name  of  Smith.      See  Smith. 

Neceffaries,  and  fuperfluities  of  Jife  confidered,  vii.  147. 

Needle-work,   the  fully  of  confining  girls  wholly  to  it,   vii.  50. 

Negligence,  the  power  of  it  Itrengthened   by  fmall  indulgences,   vi. 

354- 

Nekayab  joins  her  brother  RafTelas  in  flying  from  the  happy  valley, 
in  purfuit  of  happinefs,  iii.  342.  Her  enquiries  in  private  life, 
366.  During  a  vifit  to  the  Pyramids,  her  companion  Ptkuah 
carried  away  by  the  Arabs,  390.  Her  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  Pe- 
kuah,  394.  Pekuah  is  recovered,  399.  Pekuah's  adventures, 
401.  bee  RaJJelas. 

Nelfon,  James,  anecdote  of  him,  iii.  283. 
Neutrality,  a  prisoner  may  promife  to  obierve  it,  ix.  n. 
News,  on  the  fond  appetite  for,  iv.  387. 

News  Papers,  account  of  the  Mercurius  Aulicus,  Mercurius  Rufti- 
cus,  and  Mercurius  Civicus,  x.  86.  Account  of  L'Eltrangt-'s  Ob- 
fervator,  and  Lefley's  Rehearfal,  86.  The  advantage  of,  to  idler?, 
vii.  25.  Contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  common  people,  26. 
Directions  for  fpinning  out  news,  27.  The  amazing  encreafe  of, 
119.  Deftription  of  a  news-writer,  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  119. 
Qualifications  of  a  news-writtr,  1 19.  On  the  encreafe  of  advei- 
tilements,  159. 

New  Scotland,  the  firft  plan  of  eftablifhing  a  colony  there,  ii.  288, 
Newton,  Sir  Ifaac,     Pope's  Epitaph   intended  for  him,     with    the 
Vifuor's  criticifms,  xi.  214.      Obfervations  on  his  character,  ii. 
273.     An  Epitaph  recommended  for  him,  273.      Review  of  his 

four 
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four  Letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  containing  fome  arguments  in  proof 

of  a  Deity,   728. 

Might,  defcnbed  by  Dr.  Donne,  ix.  37. 
Nitella,   her  exce.'Jive  nicety  fieely  cenhired,  v.  28 1. 
Noir,  M.  le .   (hort  account  of,  vii.  192. 

Sombre  de  Dios,  account  of  Drake's  expedition  againft  it,  xii.  67. 
Nothing,  cruicifm  on  Lord  Rocheller's  poem  on,  ix.  204.      Poeina 

J.  Pafieratii  de  Nihilo,   208. 
Novelty,  the  ilrung  propenfity  of  the  human  mind  towards  it,  v.  54. 

Hence  we  grow  weary  of  uniformity,  55.      An  eminent  fource  of 

pleafing  gratification,  409.     The  charms  of  it  tranfitory,  however 

endearing  the  pofieflion,  vi.  191.     In  writers,  confidered,  ix,  77. 
Nouradin,  the  merchant  of  Samnrchand,  his  dying  addrels  to  his  (on 

Almamoalin,   v.  514. 

Nugaculus,   his  mean  and  abfurd  character  delineated,  v.  206. 
Nugent,  Dr.  account  of  his  tranflation  of  the  Life  of  Benvenuto 

Cellini,  ii.  194. 


O. 

QBSCURtTT  in  writing,  often  the  effeft  of  hafte,  vi.  173. 

Obidah,  his  journey  of  a  day,  an  inftruftive  defcription  of  hu- 
man life,  iv.  4.12. 

Old  age,  its  belt  pleafures  drawn  from  a  review  of  a  virtuous  life,  iv. 
268.  By  what  means  it  becomes  entitled  to  veneration,  323. 
The  peculiar  vices  of  it  defcribed,  324.  The  numerous  infeli- 
cities which  attend  it,  436.  Wealth  only  an  imaginary  fupporc 
of  it,  436.  Piety  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  and  belt 
provifion  againft  the  infirmities  and  diftrefles  of  that  feafoa,  440. 
is  peculiar!^  given  to  procraftination,  v.  2. 

Oldfield,  Mrs.  allows  Savage  50 /.  a  year  during  her  life,  x.  296. 
Celebrated  in  the  Wanderer  for  her  beauty,  295. 

Oldifaortb,  with  Broome  and  Ozell,  tranflate  the  Iliad,  xi.  50. 

Omar  (the  fon  of  Hafl'an),  his  hiftory,  vii.  401. 

Opera,  the  Italian,  an  exotick  and  irrational  entertainment,  x.  143. 

Opinion,  is  always  independent,  iii.  32. 

Opinions,  formed  in  folitude,  liable  to  error,  xi.  59.  Caufes  of  the 
variety  of,  confidered,  iii.  233. 

OfpreJJion,  domeftick,  the  terror  and  diftrefs  of  it,  v.  48.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  preventing  it  in  governments,  iii.  321. 

Opulence,  vifionary,  the  folly  of,  v.  15. 

Oratory^  as  praclifeci  by  the  Englifh,  confidered,  vii.  361. 

Order  for  Merit,  inftituted  in  Pruffia,  xii.  230. 

Orthography,  difficulties  in  fettling  it,  ii.  6. 

Ortogrul  of  Bafra,  his  hiitory,  vii.  393.  Refolves  to  gain  riches  by 
filcnt  profit,  and  perfevering  indultry,  395.  Does  not  find  hap- 
pinefs  in  riches,  395. 

Ojfian,  Dr.  Johnfon's  opinion  of  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of, 
viii.  356. 

OJtig 
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O/tfg  in  Sty,  account  of,  viii.  303.  Miferable  ftate  of  agriculture 
there,  305. 

Oflriches,  the  Indian  method  of  taking  them,  xit.  108. 

Othello,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  ii.  169. 

Otway,  Thomas,  life  of,  ix.  223.  Son  of  Humphry  Otway.  Rec- 
tor of  Woolbeding,  born  at  Trottin  in  Suffex,  March  3,  1651, 
223.  Educated  at  Wincheiler  fchool,  and  Fellow  Commoner  of 
Chrift  Church,  1669,  223.  Commences  Player,  in  which  he 
fails,  223.  Writes  the  tragedy  of  Alcibiades,  1675,  224.. 
Translates  "Thus  and  Berenice,"  and  the  Cheats  of  Scapin, 
1677,  224.  Writes  Friendfhipin  Fafhion  in  1678,  224.  Enters 
into  the  army  as  Cornet,  but  foon  quits  it,  235.  His  Don  Car- 
los, faid  to  have  been  aded  for  thirty  nights  fucceflm-ly,  226. 
His  Orphan-,  exhibited  1 680,  226.  Hiftory  and  Fall  of  CaiusMarius, 
in  the  fame  year,  226.  The  Soldier's  Fortune  publiihed  16*3, 
226.  Venice  i'referved  publiihed  1685,  226.  Died  April  14, 
1685,  227. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomar,  account  of  Savage's  tragedy,   x.  298. 

O<vid,  the  Epiftle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  tranflated  by  Pope,  xi.  58. 
I,  Mr.  with  Oldifwonh  and  Eroorne,  tranftate  the  Iliad,  xi.  50. 


P. 

TtAGE,  "Judge,  his  fpeech  to  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Savage,  x. 
308.  Savage  revenges  the  infolence  and  partiality  by  a  fatire 
on  the  Judge,  315.  Story  of  his  fending  to  Pope  refpeding  the 
filling  up  a  blank  with  his  name,  xi.  192. 

Pain,  enquiry  into  the  diflir.dion  between  it  and  pleafure,  viii.  24. 

Painting,  pofuions  refpe&ing  miniature  and  cupola  painting,  ix.  306. 
The  parallel  of,  with  poetry,  vii.  134.  The  fondnefs  of  the  Eng- 
li(h  to  their  own  portraits,  178.  Advantages  of  hiftorical  pic- 
tures, 179.  Actions  not  momentary  cannot  be  properly  repre- 
fented  in  a  pifture,  180.  Proper  and  improper  fubjecls  confi- 
dered,  180.  To  be  a  connoifleur  rather  than  a  critick,  recom- 
mended, 305.  On  imitating  nature,  317.  Different  fchools  not 
to  be  united,  318.  Obfervations  on  the  Dutch  and  Italian  ftyles, 
318.  Obfervations  on  the  ftyle  of  Michael  Angelo,  319.  More 
enthufiafm  recommended  to  painters,  319.  Attending  to  acci- 
dental discriminations,  is  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  beauty, 

334- 
Pamphlets,  hiftory  of  their  origin  and  progrefs,  ii.  189. 

Papilius,  his  account  of  the  ingredients  neceiTary  to  form  a  wit, 
vi.  4. 

Paradife  Loft,  defigned  by  Milton,  ix.  116.  Sketch  of  the  original 
plan,  1 1 6.  The  uncertainty  from  whence  he  took  the  plan,  124. 
Written  only  between  the  autumnal  and  vernal  equinoxes,  127. 
Chiefly  compofed  in  the  night  and  the  mornings,  132.  A  complete 
copy  firft  feen  1665,  135.  Obtains  a  licence,  and  fells  the  copy 
for  5 /.  and5/.  more  at  the  fale  of  1300  copies  of  each  of  the 

three 
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three  firft   editions,    135.      Firft  edition    1667,     fecond    1674, 
third  1678,  136.      Characterized,  162. 

Paradife  Regained,  characterized,  ix.   178. 

Parallels,  on  illullrating  things  by,  vii.   134. 

Parents,  obfervations  on  the  bad  behaviour  of,  vii.  167.  Exempli' 
ficd  in  the  (lory  of  Perdita,  168. 

Parliament  of  England ',  the  right  of  punifhing  its  own  members 
aflerted,  viii.  68.  A  man  attainted  of  felony  cannot  fit  in  Parlia- 
ment, 70.  Proceedings  on  the  expuJfion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  conii- 
dered,  71.  On  their  declaring  Mr.  Luttrel  ele&ed,  72.  Confi- 
derations  on  the  re-eleftion  of  perfons  who  have  accepted  of 
places  or  penfions,  77.  Difference  between  their  vote  and  a  law, 
explained,  79.  Progrefs  of  petitions  to,  87.  Favourers  for  a 
diflblution  always  to  be  found,  90.  Perfons  proper  to  be  elec- 
ted representatives,  142.  The  power  of,  over  the  Americans, 
considered,  172. 

Parnell,  Thomas,  his  life  by  Goldfmith,  x.  49.  Defcended  from  a 
Cheshire  family,  born  at  Dublin  1679,  5°-  Educated  at  Dublin 
univerfity,  50.  Archdeacon  of  Clogher  1705,  50.  Married  Anne 
Minchen,  50.  Joins  the  Tories  in  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  50,  Becomes  too  fond  of  the  bottle,  51.  Died  July  1717, 
in  his  way  to  Ireland,  51.  Character  of  his  works,  52.  Wrote 
the  life  of  Homer  prefixed  to  Pope's  tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  xi. 
8l.  His  poems  publifhed  by  Pope  in  1721,  102. 

PaJ/eratius,  Jo.  poema  ad  Erricum  Memmium,  ix.  208. 

PaJJion,  the  ruling,  theory  of,  xi.  130. 

Pajfions,  perfons  under  the  predominant  influence  of  them  exceed- 
jngly  ofFenfive  to  others,  iv.  66.  Natural  and  adfcititious,  ftrong 
motives  of  aftion,  314,  315.  Excited  by  fympathy,  443. 

Paftorah,  generally  the  firll  productions  of  a  poet,  xi.  170. 

Pafloral  Pastry,  the  prcgrefs  of,  xi.  253. 

Paftoral  Life,  a  glimpfe  of  the  ftate  of  happinefs  in,  Hi.  354. 

Paftor  Fido,  fpecimen  of  Waller's  tranflation  of,  ix.  280. 

f 'atience,  the  ufefulnefs  of  it  in  alleviating  the  miferies  of  human 
life,  iv.  209.  Motives  to  the  exercife  of  patience  and  fubmiffion 
under  the  fevereft  afflictions,  212,  213. 

Patriots,  their  conduft  confidered  and  reprobated,  viii.  127.  140. 

Patriot,  addre/Ted  to  the  ele&ors  of  Great  Britain  [1774-]  viii.  142. 
Characterized,  143.  No  claim  to  that  character  from  an  acrimo- 
nious and  unremitting  oppofition  to  the  Court,  143.  The  true 
lover  of  his  country,  145.  Marks  of  a  man  not  being  a  Patriot, 
149. 

Patriotifm,  no  man  can  be  born  a  lover  of  his  country,  xi.  131. 

Patrons,  their  avarice  of  praife  and  flattery,  v.  217.  Often  cor- 
rupted by  avarice,  and  deluded  by  credulity,  vi.  118. 

Paul  V.  Pope,  account  of  the  quarrel  between  him  and  the  Vene- 
tians, xii.  7. 

Paul,  Father.   See  Sarpi. 

Paufes,  their  influence  on  the  harmony  of  poetical  meafures,  v.  117. 

Peaty  account  of  the  nature  of  that  fuel,  viii.  335. 

Pedantry,  the  perfons  to  whom  the  cenfures  of  it  may  be  juftly  ap- 
plied, 
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plied,  vi.  195.     The  fear  of  it  often  produces  ft,    198. 

PteviJJjnefs,  a  fpecies  of  depravity,  dilgulting  and  ofFenfive,  v.  19. 
Sometimes  the  effect  of  diltemper  or  affliction,  20,  21.  Exem- 
plified in  the  character  of  Tetrica,  20,  21.  Perfons  of  this  tem- 
per the  fources  of  peculiar  affliction  to  their  dependents,  261.  A 
due  attention  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature  a  proper  prefervative 
and  remedy  agaidit  this  vice  of  narrow  minds,  263. 

Peirr/e,   the  fate  of  his  MSS.  vii.  260. 

Pekuah,  lady,  is  carried  off  by  Arabs,  iii.  390.  The  Princefs  Ne- 
kayah's  forrow  for  the  lofs  of,  394-  She  is  recovered  from  the 
Arabs,  399.  Her  adventures  amongft  the  Arabs,  401. 

Penji<ve  man,  characterized,   ix.  155. 

Ptpys  IJland.  See  Falklc.id's  Ijiands. 

Perdita,  her  ftory,  vii.  168. 

Perfection  in  compofnions,  the  effect  of  attention  and  diligence,  v. 
170.  The  methods  by  which  the  antients  attained  to  an  emi- 
nence therein,  171. 

Periander,  bis  opinion  of  the  importance  of  retraining  anger, 
iv.  66. 

Periodical Effays,  the  difficulties  of  carrying  them  on,  vii.  I.  The 
advantages  of  writing  in,  7.  New  ones  under  the  fame  difadvan- 
tages  as  new  plays,  9. 

Perfe*verancet  its  refiftlefs  force  and  excellence,  iv.  279.  In  intel- 
lectual purfuits  neceffary  to  eminence  in  learning  and  judgment, 
v.  419.  The  advantages  of,  iii.  341. 

Perjians,  their  contempt  for  men  who  violated  the  laws  of  fecrecy, 
iv.  81. 

Perjian  Tales,  translated  by  Ambrofe  Philips,  xi.  250. 

Perjius,  his  opinion  of  learning,  iii.  199. 

Pertinax,  his  (kill  in  difputation,  v.  152. 

Petitions,  -their  progrefs,  viii.  87.  By  whom  generally  fupported, 
88. 

Petrarcb,  his  fame  filled  the  world  with  amorous  ditties,  ix.  6. 

Peevijhnefs,   the  fatal  efie&s  of,  v.  261. 

Pbilifs,  Ambrofe,  his  life,  xi.  249.  Educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  249.  Publilhed  his  Paftorals  before  1708,  249.  A 
zealous  Whig,  249.  Tranflates  the  Perfian  Tales  for  Tonfon, 
250.  Wriies  the  Diftreiled  Mother,  and  tranflates  Racine's  An- 
dromache, 250.  The  Epilogue  to  Andromache  written  by  Bud- 
gel,  251.  The  malevolence  between  him  and  Pope,  254.  Com- 
miffioner  of  the  Lottery,  1717,  and  made  Ju (lice  of  the  Peace, 
255.  Writes  the  Briton,  a  Tragedy,  1721,  and  alfo  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  256.  Undertakes  a  periodical  publication, 
called  the  Free  Thinker,  256.  Appointed  Secretary  to  Boulter, 
Primate  of  Ireland,  256.  Chofen  to  reprefent  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, 257.  Secretary^  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Judge  of 
the  Prerogative  Court,  257.  Returns  to  London  1748,  and  died 
1749,  258.  His  character,  258.  His  works  characterized, 
258. 

Philips,  Claude,  an  itinerant  mufician,  lines  on,  i.  152. 

Philips,  John,  his  life,  ix.  294.      Born  at  Bampton,  Oxford  (hire, 

Dec. 
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Dec.  30,  1676,  294.  Son  of  Dr.  Stephen  Philips,  Archdeacon 
of  Salop,  294.  Educated  at  Winchester,  where  he  diihngu;ihed 
himfelf  by  the  fuperioricy  of  his  exercilej,  294.  Became  ac- 
quainted with  the  poets  very  early,  295.  Entered  at  Oxford, 
1694,  295.  Intended  for  the  Itudy  ot  Phyfick,  and  ftudied  par- 
ticularly Natural  Hiftory,  29^.  Wrote  his  Splendid  Shilling. 
1703,  295.  Blenheim,  1705.  Cider,  1706.  Began  his  Lait 
Day,  296.  Died  Feb.  15,  1708,  and  buried  in  Hereford  Cathe- 
dral, 296.  His  Epitaph  at  Hereford,  297.  A  monument  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  by  Sir  Simon  Har- 
court,  with  the  infcription  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  297.  His  cha- 
racter, 298.  Character  of  his  works,  299.  A  copyer  of  the  ftyle 
of  Milton,  299.  Account  of  him  by  Edmund  Smith,  302. 
Account  of  his  family  and  brothers,  304.  Character  of  his 
works,  305.  Note  on  Smith's  account  of  him,  310. 

Philips,  John  and  Edward  (nephews  of  Milton),  fome  account  of 
them,  ii.  85. 

Philips,  Mrs.  her  opinion  of  fome  of  the  writings  of  Lord  Rofcom- 
mon,  ix.  221.  Her  Pompey  brought  on  the  Irifh  ftage,  221. 

Philomides,  his  reflections  on  the  excellence  and  utility  of  good-hu- 
mour, v.  7. 

Philotryfbus,  his  character,  iv.  255. 

Phyfeck,  mathematicks  recommended  in  the  fcience  of  Phyfick,  by 
Boerhaave,  xii.  26. 

Pbyjicians,  a  pleafing  character  of,  x.  55.  Proceedings  on  a  plan 
for  attending  the  poor  gratis,  55.  In  a  great  city  the  mere  play- 
thing of  fortune,  xi.  358.  Have  the  fecond  claim  of  beneiit  to 
mankind,  xii.  22. 

Picus  Mirandula,  his  Epitaph,  ii.  273. 

Pilgrimages  enquired  into,  iii.  332. 

Pindar,  obfervations  on  the  poetry  of,  ix.  51.  His  odes  difcovered. 
to  be  regular  by  Congreve,  x.  201.  Weft's  tranflation  charac- 
terized, xi.  261. 

Piozzi,  Mrs.  felect  letters  of  Dr.  Johnfon  from  the  collection  of, 
xii.  331. 

Pitt,  Cbiijiopber,  his  life,  xi.  217.  Son  of  a  Phyfician  at  Bland- 
ford,  born  1699,  217.  Entered  a  fcholar  at  Winchefter  College, 
1714,  removed  to  new  College,  1719,  217.  Tranflates  Lucan 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  217.  Prefenced  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Pinpern,  Dorfetfliire,  218.  Tranflates  Vida's  Art  of 
Poetry,  2 1 8.  Tranflates  the  ^Eneid,  218.  Died  1748,  and  his 
Epitaph,  220. 

Plagiarifm,  not  to  be  charged  upon  authors  merely  for  fimiJarity  of 
it-ntiment,  iii.  214.  A  charge  often  unjutrly  urged  to  the  preju- 
dice of  fome  authors,  vi.  14.  Some  inftances  of  the  truth  of  this 
remark  with  regard  to  fome  of  the  claflic  writers,  14. 

Plantations,  coniiderations  on,  viii.  364. 

Plays  acted  in  the  Univerfities  before  Kings  and  Queens,  ii.  89. 

Player,  requifues  to  form  a  good  one,  ix.  224. 

Pleajing  others,  the  art  of  it  a  pleafing  acquifidon,  v.  209.     Its  ev- 
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cellency  fhould  engage  us  to  cultivate  it  in  proportion  to  its  ufe- 
fulnefs,   210. 

Pleafure,  the  mind  corrupted  and  debafed  by  the  porfoit  of  immo- 
ral, iv.  286.  The  gratification  of  fenfual,  volatile,  v.  42.  The 
fatal  rock  in  the  ocean  of  life,  42.  The  variation  of,  with  the 
feafons,  339.  Of  contemplation  and  virtue  preferable  10  that  of 
the  ferfes,  343.  The  effence  of,  confifts  in  choice,  406,  Sen- 
iitive  and  animal,  derive  their  agreeablenefs  from  novelty,  409. 
The  danger  of  purfuing  the  allurements  to,  unlawful,  vi.  283. 
Defined,  vii.  232.  Enquiry  into  the  diftinction  between  it  and 
pain,  x.  200.  On  the  pleafure  arifing  from  pity,  20^.  The 
pleafure  in  feeing  a  tragedy  reprefented,  204.  The  pleafure 
arifing  from  the  imitative  arts  confidered,  206. 

P/ea/ures  of  mankind,  generally  counterfeit,  vii.  68.  Seldom  fuch  as 
they  appear  to  others,  68.  Of  ladies  at  a  mufical  performance,  68. 

Pleafures  of  the  Town,  remarks  on,  iv.   296. 

Plenty,  Peter,  his  complaint  of  his  wife's  buying  bargains,  vii.  138. 

Plutarch,  fentiment  of,   upon  Ariltophanes  and  Menander,  iii.   23. 

Poemata,  Millia,  i.  168.  Jan.  20,  zi,  1773,  172.  Dec.  25,  1779, 
I7Z.  In  Lefto,  die  Paffionis,  Apr.  13,  1981,  17.5.  In  Lecto, 
Dec.  25,  1782,  173.  Node  inter  16  &  17  Juuii,  1783,  173. 
Cal.  Jan.  in  lefto,  ante  lucem,  1784,  174.  Jan.  18,  1784.  174. 
Feb.  27,  1784,  175.  Chriftianus  perfedtus,  175.  Jejunium  & 
cibus,  177.  In  rivum  a  mola  Stoana  Lichfeldiae  diffluencem,  178. 
!W5i  Zsa:,Tc>,  178.  Ad  Th.  l-aurence,  M.  D.  cum  filium  peregre 
agentem  defiderio  nimis  triiH  profequeretur,  180.  In  Theatre, 
March  8,  1771,  181.  Infula  Kennethi  inter  Hebrides,  182, 
Skia,  183.  Ode  de  Skia  infula,  183.  Spes,  184.  Verfus,  coi- 
Jari  caprse  domini  Banks  infcribendi,  185.  Ad  foeminam  quan- 
dam  generofam  quze  libertatis  caufe  in  Sermonae  patrocinata  fue- 
rar,  185.  Jattura  temporis,  185.  Ei;  Bi»^io>,  186.  Ei$  TO  TJ»,- 
JLhnro->;c  TTE^i  tuv  t.Kifui'lAn\yfMLt  1 86  In  Eliza  enigma,  187.  La- 
tin verfions  of  four  collects  in  the  Liturgy,  187.  Dec.  5.  1784, 
188.  Pfalmus  cxvii.  188.  Latin  verfion  of4*  Bufy  curious  thirily 
Fly,"  189.  Latin  verfion  of  three  fentences  on  the  monument 
of  John  of  Doncafter,  189.  Tranfiation  of  a  long  in  Walton's 
Complete  Angler,  190.  Verfion  of  Pope's  Verfes  on  his  own 
Grotto,  191.  Grzcorum  epigrammatum  verfiones  merricas,  IQ.'. 
Pompeii  epigrammata,  206.  Epi&eti  epigramma,  211.  E  The- 
ocrito,  211.  E  Euripidis  Medea,  211.  Septem  ^Ecates,  212. 
Geographia  metrica  Templemanni  Latine  redditus,  213. 

Pcet,  advertifement  to  the  edition  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  of 
1783,  ix.  3.  Metaphyfical,  what,  19.  Critical  remarks  OP  this 
kind  of  writing,  24.  Dryden's  opinion  on  the  queftion,  Wne- 
ther  a  poet  can  judge  well  of  his  own  productions?  322.  Do 
not  make  the  beft  parents,  exemplified  in  Dr.  Young,  xi.  322. 
Ancients  exceptionable  teachers  of  morality,  iv.  188.  The  for- 
beflrance  due  to  young  ones,  vii.  98.  The  general  knowledge 
neceflary  for,  iii.  328. 

Poetry,  obfervations  on  occafional  compofitions,  ix.  398.     A  fimile 
delcribed,  x.  116.     On  the  neglett  of  poetical  jultice,  121.     Si- 
miles 
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miles  in  poetry  confidered,  xi.  175.  That  Sound  fhoulJ  feem 
the  echo  of  the  Senfe,  confidered,  176.  Harmony  the  end  of  its 
meafure,  v.  117.  The  parallel  of,  with  Painting,  vii.  134.  The 
eafy,  characterized,  308.  Obfervations  on  affedation  in,  309. 
A  diflertation  on,  iii.  327.  Early  writers  in  pofleffion  of  na- 
ture, their  followers  of  art,  iii.  327.  To  Mifs  *****}  on  her  giv- 
ing the  author  a  gold  and  fi!k  net-work  purfe,  of  her  own  weav- 
ing, i.  141.  To  Mifs  **#**>  on  her  playing  upon  the  harpfi- 
chord,  in  a  room  hung  with  flower-pieces  of  her  own  painting, 
142.  To  a  friend,  145.  Written  at  the  requeft  of  a  Gentle- 
man, to  whom  a  Lady  had  given  a  fprig  of  myrtle,  148.  Lines 
in  ridicule  of  certain  poems  published  in  1777,  160.  imitation 
of  theftyleof  ****,  162. 

Poetry.  Poetical  devotion  cannot  often  pleafe,  ix.  274.  Charac- 
terized, 275. 

Poetry,  Pa/ioral,  generally  the  fir  ft  produ&ions  of  a  poet,  xi.  170. 
The  peculiar  beauties  of  it,  iv.  232.  The  difficulty  of  fucceed- 
ing  in  it,  235.  237.  Mere  nature  to  be  principally  regarded, 
238.  Wherein  the  perfe&icn  of  it  confills,  243. 

Poetry ,  Epick,  what  it  is,  ix.   160.     Critical  remarks  on,  vi.   no. 

Poetry,  Lyrick,  its  origin  and  manner,  vj.    109. 

Policy,  too  frequently  fupported  by  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  fraud, 
v.  50. 

Politenefs,  rules  for  eflimating  its  advantages,  v.  174.  Its  amiable 
influence  on  the  manners,  174. 

Politian,  his  poetical  compofitions  cenfured  for  his  vanity  and  felf- 
eileem,  v.  358. 

Polyphylus,  his  character,  iv.   124. 

Pomfret,  John,  his  life,  ix.  285.  Son  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Pom  fret, 
Redor  of  Luton,  285.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  285.  Redtor 
of  Maiden,  Bed  ford  mire,  285.  Obftrucled  in  inftitution  to  a 
valuable  living,  from  a  paflage  in  his  Choice,  285.  Dies  of  the 
fmall-pox,  in  1703,  aged  36,  286.  Character  of  his  poems,  286. 

Pompeius,  epigrammata,  i.  206. 

Pontanus,  the  inftruftive  inscription  on  his  tomb,  iv.   187. 

Pope,  Alexander,  his  account  of  N.  Rowe,  x.  69.  With  Arbuth- 
not  fuppoied  to  have  affiited  Gay  in  writing  Three  Hours  after 
Marriage,  239.  His  account  of  the  origin  and  fuccefs  of  the 
Beggar's  Opera,  242.  A  converfation  with  Addifon  on  Tickell's 
tranflation  of  Homer,  xi.  98.  Fenton  and  Broome  afiift  him 
in  the  tranflation  of  the  Odyfley,  xi.  104.  His  life,  54.  Born 
in  London,  May  22,  1688,  54.  His  father  grew  rich  by  the 
trade  of  a  linen-draper,  54.  Both  his  parents  papifh,  54.  Of  a 
tender  and  delicate  conftitution,  and  of  a  gentle  and  fweet  dif- 
pofition,  55.  From  his  pleafing  voice  called  the  little  Nightin- 
gale, 55.  Received  his  firft  education  under  a  Romifh  prieft  in 
Hampfhire,  from  whence  he  was  removed  firil  to  Twiford,  near 
Winchefter,  and  again  to  a  fchool  near  Hyde  Park- Corner,  56. 
Js  laid  to  have  lifped  in  numbers,  56.  His  father  left  off" bud- 
nefs  with  20,000 /.  but  living  on  the  principal,  greatly  reduced 
it  before  his  death,  56.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  forms  a  plan 
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for  bis  own  education,  57.  His  primary  and  principal  purpofe 
was  to  be  a  poet,  57.  His  firft  performance,  the  Ode  to  Soli- 
tude, at  twelve  years  of  age,  58.  Made  a  rerfion  cf  the  firft 
hook  of  the  Thebais,  at  fourteen,  58.  At  fifteen  years  of  a£e 
llodies  French  and  Italian,  59.  Deftroyed  many  of  hi?  puerile 
productions,  59.  At  fixteen  introduced  to  Sir  W.  Trurnba!, 
which  ended  in  frendfhip,  60.  His  life,  as  an  author,  to  be 
computed  from  this  time,  when  he  wrote  his  Paftorais,  60. 
VeHes  written  by  Wycherley  in  his  praife,  61.  His  Letters  to 
Mr.  Cromwell,  publiftied  in  a  volume  of  Mifcellanies,  by  Curl!, 
6l.  Early  encouraged  by  Mr.  Walfh,  62.  Frequents  the  com- 
p.inv  of  wits,  at  Will's  Coffee- houfe,  62.  His  Paftorals  firit 
pubJifhed  in  Tonfon's  Mifcellsny,  in  1709,  63.  His  Eflay  ou 
Criticifm  written  1/09,  and  feverely  attacked  by  Dennis,  6?. 
His  EfTay  tranflated  into  French,  by  Hamilton,  Robotham,  and 
Refnel,  and  commented  on  by  Warburton,  67.  His  Mefliah 
firfl  publifted  in  the  Spectator,  68.  His  verfion  on  the  unfortu- 
nate L?.dy  badly  employed,  68.  Story  on  which  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  was  founded,  69.  The  great  merit  of  that  poem,  70. 
That  poem  attacked  by  Dennis,  as  alfo  the  Temple  of  Fame,  72. 
Writes  the  Epiltle  from  Eloifa  to  Abelard,  72.  Windfor  Forelt, 
1713,73.  Writes  a  Narrative  of  the  frenzy  of  John  Dennis,  7 }. 
Account  of  the  ironical  comparifon  between  the  Pallorals  of  Phi- 
lips and  Pope,  publifhed  in  the  Guardian,  74.  Studies  the  art  of 
painting  under  Jervas>,  74..  Suppofed  to  have  painted  a  picture  of 
Betterton,  74.  Propofes  a  trarflation  of  tLe  Iliad,  by  fubfcription, 
in  fix  quarto  volumes,  at  fix  guineas,  75.  Sells  the  copy  to  B.  Lin- 
tot,  77.  Is  greatly  terrified  at  the  undertaking,  78.  Is  objected  to 
by  fome  for  being  too  much  a  Tory,  and  by  others  for  want  of  a 
fufficient  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  79.  Greatly  aflift- 
ed  by  former  tranflators,  79.  Hiftory  of  the  notes  to  the  liiad, 
80.  The  life  of  Homer,  written  by  Parnell,  81.  The  Iliad 
took  him  five  years  in  tranflating,  82.  654.  copies  of  the  Iliad 
fiibfcribed  for,  and  he  gained  53207.  4*.  by  this  work,  82. 
Sinks  a  confiderable  part  of  his  money  for  annuities,  83.  Ex- 
tracts from  the  firft  tranflation  and  the  printed  compared,  84. 
Story  of  his  reading  the  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  to  Lord  Halifax, 
92.  Addifon  and  him  become  rivals,  9,.  Conrelt  between 
Pope's  and  Tickell's  translations  of  the  Iliad,  t;8.  His  own  account 
of  the  jealoufy  of  Addifon,  99.  Purchafes  his  houfe  at  Twick- 
enham, 1715,  100.  Forms  his  grotto  at  Twickenham,  101. 
Publifhes  a  quarto  edition  of  his  works  in  1717,  101.  Lofes  his 
father  in  1717,  iO2.  The  publication  of  the  Iliad  completed  in. 
1720,  102.  His  publications  cenlured  by  Burnet,  Ducket,  and 
Dennis,  102.  Purpofes  to  become  rich  by  the  South-Sea  bubble, 
and  luckily  efcap^s  without  much  lofs,  102,  In  1721,  he 
publimed  the  poems  of  Dr.  Parnell,  and  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Shakefpeare,  102.  D-ficiencies  of  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare 
expofed  by  Theobald,  103.  Merits  of  this  edition  of  Shake- 
ipcare,  104.  Pubiifties  propofals  for  a  tranflation  of  the  Odyf- 
fey,  in  five  volumes,  5/.  5*.  104.  Aflifted  in  the  tranflation  by 
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Fenton  and  Broome,  104.  Examined  before  the  Lords  on  the 
trial  of  Bp.  Atterbury,  104.  Att^rbury  prefentsa  Bible  to  Pope 
at  their  lafl  interview,  105.  Tranflatc-d  on!y  twelve  hooks  of 
the  OdyfTey,  105.  Pope's  tranflation  in  the  Bri'ifti  Mufeum, 
105.  819  copies  fubfcribed  for,  and  completed  in  1725,  105. 
A  criticifm  on  the  OdyfTey,  publilhed  by  Spcnce,  106  Efta- 
blifhes  a  friendfhip  with  Spence,  106.  Is  viiited  by  Voltaire, 
107.  Joins  with  Swift  in  publifhing  three  volumes  of  Mifcella- 
nies,  107.  Dunciad  publifhed  in  1728,  108.  Hiftory  of  the 
Dunciad,  109.  Mr.  Pope  executed  in  effigy  by  the  Dunces,  in. 
Publifhes  a  poem  en  Tafte,  1731,  113.  Lofes  his  mother  at  the 
age  of  93,  115.  Calls  Curll  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords  for  pub- 
lifhing fome  letters  of  noblemen  to  him,  116.  Curll's  account 
of  his  obtaining  the  letters,  1 17.  Publifhes  a  volume  of  Letters, 
1737,  118.  Publifhes  the  Firft  Part  of  the  EfTay  on  Man,  1733, 
121.  Hiftory  of  the  EfTay  on  Man,  122.  The  Efiay  attacked 
by  Mr.  Crowfaz,  as  immoral,  and  defended  by  Warburton,  123. 
His  Letter  to  Warburton,  126.  Suppofed  to  have  been  made  a 
tool  of  by  Bolingbroke,  to  fpread  his  opinions,  126.  Endea- 
vours to  get  his  EfTay  on  Man  tranflated  into  Latin,  127.  Lives 
among  the  great,  128.  A  report  prevailed  of  'Queen  Caroline 
paying  hiin  a  vifit,  which  did  not  take  place,  128.  Writes  an 
Epiftle  on  the  Ufe  of  Riches,  1733,  128.  Publifhes  the  Man  of 
Rofs,  129.  Publifhes  his  Characters  of  Men,  1734,  130.  Pub- 
lifhes  his  Characters  of  Women,  131.  Duchefs  of  Marlborough 
celebrated  in  that  poem,  under  the  character  of  Atofla,  132. 
Publifhed  Imitations  of  feveral  Poems  of  Horace,  132.  Such, 
imitations  firft  pra&ifed  by  Oldham  and  Rochefter,  132.  Pub- 
lifhes fome  of  Dr.  Donne's  Satires,  133.  At  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  134.  Publifhes  his  laft  Satires,  134.  Never  wrote  on 
politicks,  135.  Firft  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  pub- 
lifhed by  him,  in  conjunction  with  Swift  and  Arbuthnot,  136. 
Publifhed  two  volumes  of  Latin  Poems,  written  by  Italians,  137. 
Planned  a  Poem,  fubfequent  to  his  EfTay  on  Man,  but  never 
completed  it,  137.  Publishes  another  book  of  the  DunciaJ,  138. 
Is  at  variance  with  Cibber,  139.  Celebrates  both  Cibber  and 
Ofborne  in  the  Dunciad,  141.  Account  of  his  latter  end,  144. 
Died  May  30,  1744,  and  buried  at  Twickenham,  145.  A  mo- 
nument creeled  to  his  memory,  by  the  Bifhop  of  Gloucefter,  145. 
Offended  Lord  Bolingbroke  by  having  printed,  1500  of  the  Pa- 
triot King  more  than  Lord  Bolingbroke  knew  of,  and  not  difco- 
vered  until  the  death  of  Pope,  145.  Account  of  a  difference  be- 
tween Pope  and  Mr.  Allen,  147.  Account  of  Pope's  Picture  of 
Betterton,  148.  His  perfon  defcribed,  149.  His  drefs,  149. 
His  method  of  living  and  converfation,  150.  The  frugality  of 
his  domeflick  character,  153.  Proud  of  his  money,  and  the 
greateft  fault  of  his  friends,  poverty,  154.  Fond  of  enumerating- 
the  great  men  of  his  acquaintance,  154.  His  focial  virtues,  155. 
His  Letters  appear  premeditated  and  artificial,  157.  Many  of 
the  topicks  of  his  Letters  contrary  to  truth,  157.  /?*;  contempt 
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of  his  own  poetry,  157.  —  Infenfibility  to  cenfure  and  crlticifm, 
157.  — Diferteem  of  kings,  158. — Contempt  of  the  world,  158. — 
Scorn  of  thegreat,  158. — His  own  importance,  159.  Learned 
his  pretended  dif;ontent  from  Swift,  159.  Sometimes  wanton 
in  his  attacks,  and  mean  in  his  retreat,  160.  His  virtues,  libe- 
rality, and  fidelity  of  friendfhtp,  161.  Paid  Savage  2O/.  a  year, 
161.  The  report  of  a  defamatory  Life  of  Swif:  being  found  in 
his  papers,  on  enquiry  appears  groundlefs,  162.  Lived  and 
died  in  the  religion  of  Rome,  162.  Never  loft  his  belief  of  Re- 
velation, 162.  In  his  early  life  a  literary  curicfity,  and  after- 
wards ftudied  the  living  world,  162.  Entertained  a  defire  for 
travelling,  but  did  not  gratify  it,  163.  His  intellectual  charac- 
ter, Good  Senfe,  163.  His  genius,  163.  His  great  memory, 
164.  Made  Poetry  the  bufinefs  of  his  life,  164.  Never  wrote 
on  popular  or  temporary  occasions,  165.  Never  publimed  his 
works  under  two  years,  166.  Compared  with  Dryden,  167. 
His  great  care  in  policing  his  works,  167.  Frequently  correct- 
ed his  works  after  publication,  168.  His  profe  works  charadler- 
ized,  169.  His  Pafiorals  confidered,  170.  Windfor  Foreft,  171. 
Temple  of  Fame,  171.  The  Mefliah,  172.  The  Verfes  on  sn 
unfortunate  Lady,  172.  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  173.  Copy 
of  the  Ode,  174.  Ignorant  of  the  principles,  and  infenfible  to 
the  effe&s  of  Mufick,  176.  His  Eflay  on  Criticifm,  176. 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock,  179.  Eloifa  to  Abelard,  181.  The 
Iliad,  182.  Obfervations  on  the  notes  to  the  Iliad,  185.  The 
Odyfley,  186.  The  notes  to  the  OdylTey  written  by  Broome, 
i26.  The  Dunciad,  186.  The  defign  of  that  poem,  187.  His 
E/Tay  on  Man,  188.  His  Characters  of  Men  and  Women,  190. 
His  lelTer  poems  confidered,  191.  The  queftion,  Whether  Pope 
was  a  poet?  confidered,  195.  Copy  of  his  Letter  to  Mr. 
Bridge?,  196.  The  Vifitor's  criticifms  on  Pope's  Epitaphs,  199. 
His  Epitaph  on  Charles  Earl  of  Dorfet,  199.  His  Epitaph  on 
Sir  William  Trumball,  202.  His  Epitaph  on  the  Hon.  Sir  Si- 
mon Harcourt,  204.  His  Epitaph  on  James  Crags,  204.  His 
Epitaph  intended  for  Mr.  Rowe,  206.  His  Epitaph  intended 
for  Mrs.  Corbet,  206.  His  Epitaph  on  the  Hon.  Robert  Digby 
and  his  fitter,  208.  His  Epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  209. 
His  Epitaph  on  Gen.  Hen.  Withers,  210.  His  Epitaph  on  Eli- 
jah Fenton,  211.  His  Epitaph  on  Mr.  Gay,  212.  His  Epitaph 
intended  for  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  214.  His  Epitaph  on  Edmund 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  215.  Writes  part  of  the  Prologue  to  So- 
phoniiba,  226.  The  malevolence  between  him  and  Philips,  254. 
.Remarks  on  his  yerfification,  v.  136.  Fate  of  the  MSS.  he  left 
to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  vii.  260.  Account  of  his  edition  of  Shake- 
fpeare,  ii.  117.  View  of  the  Controverfy  between  Croufaz 
and  Warburton,  on  the  Eflay  on  Man,  198.  Croufaz's  Obfer- 
vations on  his  Opinion  of  the  Ruling  Paffion,  199.  Of  What- 
ever is,  is  Right,  202.  His  character  in  converlation,  xi.  152, 
Mcffiah,  in  Latin,  i.  168. 

t  caufes  why  many  pcrfons  embrace  it,  ix.  256.     The  Hind 
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and  Panther  publifhed  by  Dryden,  in  defence  of  Poperv,  360. 
Egg  and  Canna  the  only  iflands  of  the  Hebrides  where  that  reli- 
gion is  retained,  viii.  368. 

Population,  the  flight  of  every  man  a  lofs  to  the  community,  and 
rogues  ought  rather  to  be  made  uieful  to  the  fociety  they  have 
injured,  than  be  driven  from  it,  x.  258.  Decayed  religious 
houfes,  or  want  of  them,  no  evidence  of  a  decreasing,  viii.  288. 

Portia,   (daughter  of  Cato)  characterised,  ii.   321. 

Portland,  Eat  I  of,  taken  up  for  being  concerned  in  Waller's  Plot, 
ix.  246.  Receives  a  letter  from  Waller,  advifing  him  to  confefs, 
which  he  rejects,  and  applies  to  the  Lords  for  redrefs,  247.  Af- 
ter being  examined  feveral  times,  by  the  Lords,  is  admitted  to 
bail,  249. 

Pojfidipput,  his  account  of  human  life,  iii.   235. 

Pofthumous  Works,  thoughts  on  the  publication  of>  vii.   260. 

Poverty,  the  impropriety  of  reflecting  on  perfons  for  it,  x.  335. 
The  afflictive  fcenes  of  it  defcribed,  iv.  338.  The  fears  of  it 
flrongly  excite  to  activity  and  diligence,  339.  The  folly  of  thofe 
whole  negligence  and  profusion  involve  them  in  the  miferies  of 
it,  339.  In  what  cafes  they  are  objects  of  pity,  340.  The  dif- 
appointments  attending  it,  176.  Why  its  circumilances  are  fo 
often  regarded  with  contempt,  vi.  184.  When  only  to  be  dread- 
ed, 362.  Ought  not  to  be  looked  on  as  hereditary,  viii.  35. 
What  it  is,  and  the  neceffity  cf  it,  confidered,  40. 

Power,  the  effect  of  neceffity,  v.   373. 

Praife  of  fervants,  the  higheft  panegyrick  of  private  virtue,  iv.  432. 
The  practice  of  giving  unmerited,  cenfured,  v.  355.  The  ex- 
cellency of  that  which  is  truly  deferved,  412.  The  integrity  and 
judgment  with  which  it  ought  to  be  difpenled,  412.  The  love  of 
it  engages  in  a  variety  of  means  for  attaining  it,  vi.  142.  The 
general  paflion  for  it  fhewn,  vi.  306.  To  an  old  man  an  empty 
found,  iii.  424. 

Prayer  and  labour  (hould  co-operate,  ix.   34. 

Prayers,  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  Sept.  18,  1738,  xti.  44t.  Apn!  24,  1752, 
443.  May  6,  1752,  March  28,  1754.  444.  J.n.  23,  1759, 
445.  Mar.  25,  1759,  446.  Jan.  i,  1770,  Jan.  i.  1777,  447. 
Sept.  18,  1779,  448.  June  22,  1781.  Oct.  6,  1782,  449.  Dec.  5, 
1784,  450. 

Precedent,  implicit  fubmiflion  to  it  unreafonable,  v.  405. 

Preceptor  (a  plan  of  education),  preface  to  the,  ii.  235. 

Precipitation,  often  fatal  to  great  defigns,  iv.   278. 

Preferment-hunters,  characterized,  i.   17. 

Prejbyttriant  and  Independents,  account  of  the  difputes  betweea 
them  at  Oxford,  on  the  authority  of  minifters,  xii.  188. 

Preference,  advantages  of,  iii.  285. 

Prefter  John,  great  pains  taken  by  the  Portuguefe  for  the  difcovery 
of  his  country,  ii.  228. 

Presumption,  more  eafily  corrected  than  pufillanimity,  iv.  164. 

Pride,  frequently  the  effect  of  hereditary  wealth,  x.  334.  Gene- 
rally the  fource  of  anger,  iv.  68.  Characterized,  vii.  121.  leg 
competition  with  idJeaefs,  121. 
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Prints,  obfervations  on  the  collectors  of,  vii.  226. 

Printing,  Mr.  Savage's  peculiar  attention  to  correftnefs  in,  iii.  286. 
By  fubfcription,  firft  tried  by  Dryden's  Virgil,  xi.  76. 

Prior,  Mattbfjj,  his  life,  x.  157.  Of  obfcure  original,  by  fome 
fuppofed  to  have  been  born  at  Winburne,  Dorfetfhire;  by  others 
to  have  been  the  fon  of  a  Joiner,  in  London,  157.  Educated 
for  fome  time  at  Weftminfter,  158.  Received  his  academical 
education  at  Cambridge,  at  the  expence  of  the  Earl  of  Dorfet, 
158.  Took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1686,  and  his  Matter's  by 
mandate,  in  1700,  158.  Wrote  the  City  Moufe  and  Country 
Moufe,  1688,  159.  Secretary  to  the  Embafly  to  the  Congrefs  at 
the  Hague,  1159.  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  King  Wil- 
liam, 160.  Wrote  a  long  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary,  160. 
Secretary  to  the  Treaty  of  Ryfwick,  in  1697,  160.  Secretary  at 
the  Court  of  France,  in  1698,  160.  Under-fecretary  of  State,  161. 
Wrote  the  Carmen  Seculare,  in  1700, 161.  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Eaft  Grinltead,  1701,  162.  Went  to  Paris  with  propofitions 
of  peace,  in  1711,  164.  Recalled  from  Paris,  Aug.  1715,166. 
On  his  return,  taken  up  and  examined  before  the  Privy-Council, 
167.  Remained  in  confinement  for  two  years,  when  he  was  ex- 

'  ccpted  in  an  Ail  of  Grace,  but  foon  after  difcharged,  168.  Died 
at  Wimpole,  Sept.  18,  1721,  and  buried  at  Weftminfter,  170. 
Left  500 /.  for  a  monument,  170.  Copy  of  his  Epitaph,  170. 
His  character,  172.  Character  of  his  writings,  175.  Defcribed 
in  the  Aflembly  of  Bards,  xi.  173. 

Private  Vices  publick  Benefits,  how  far  they  may  fometimes  prove  fo, 
viii.  51. 

Procraftination,  the  danger  of,  ix.   34. 

Prodigality,  deflitute  of  true  pleafure,  and  the  fource  of  real  and 
lalting  mifery,  iv.  341,  342. 

ProjeSs,  the  folly  of,  expofed,  iii.  150.  The  folly  of,  in  gene- 
ral, 187.  Projectors  characterized,  220.  The  folly  and  wicked- 
nefs  of  thofe  who  only  project  the  deftruCUon  and  mifery  of  man- 
kind, 220.  For  the  good  of  mankind,  in  fearching  oat  new 
powers  of  nature,  and  contriving  new  works  of  art,  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  223. 

Prolcgue,  at  the  opening  of  Drnry-Lane  Theatre,  1747.  xi.  28.  To 
the  Mafque  of  Comus,  131.  To  the  Good-natured  Man,  132. 
To  the  Word  to  the  Wife,  1 34. 

Pronunciation,  difficulties  in  fettling  it,  ii.    10. 

Properantia,  her  letter  on  the  alteration  of  the  ftyle,  v.  228. 

Profapius,  his  character,  iv.   122. 

Profpcrity,  often  productive  of  various  infelicities,  vi.  61.  348.  Ob- 
itruds  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  vi.  62.  The  danger  of,  iii. 

356. 

Profpero,  his  character,  vi.  347. 
Projlitutes,  reflections  on  their  infamous  and  deplorable  condition, 

v.  230.  vi.  186.     In  what  refpe&s  objects  of  compaffion,  v.  232. 
Proverbs,  ch.  vi.  ver.  7 — n,  paraphrafed,  i.   157. 
Prudence,  wherein   its  province  lies,  v.  264.      Charadterifed,  vii. 

228.    Exemplified  in  the  character  of  Sophron,  228. 

Prudentiut, 
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Prudentius,  the  motives  on  which  he  con  traced  marriage,  iv.  1 18, 
Prune,  Mrs,  her  treatment  of  Leviculus,  vi.  247. 
PruJ/ia,  King  of  (the  former),  charafterifed,  xii.  220.      Account  of 
his  Tall  Regiment,  221.     His  difagreement  with  his  Son,  222. 
Obliges  his  Son  to  marry  againft  his  will,  224..     Died  17^0,  225. 
Pru/ia,  King  of  (Charles  Frederick},   his  life,  xii.  220.     Born  Jan. 
24,   1711-12,  220.     Remarkable  for  his  difagreement  with  his 
Father,  222.     Defigned  to  fly  his  country,  but  difcovered  by  his 
father,    himfelf  arrefted,    and  his  confident  executed,  223.     Ob- 
liged by  his  father  to  marry,  but  does  not  confummate  during  his 
father's  life,  224.     Applies  himfelf  to  ftudy  and  liberal  amufe- 
ments,  225.     Succeeds  to  the  Crown,   1740,  228.     Receives  his 
wife  as  Queen,  228.     Releafes  the  boys  marked  for  military  fer- 
vice,  229.     Continues  his  correfpondence  with  learned  men,  229. 
Governs  with  very  little  minifterial  afliftance,  and  banifhes  the 
Prime  Minifter  and  favourite  of  his  father,  229.     Grants  a  tole- 
ration of  Religion  and  Free  Mafonry,  229.     Jnflitutes  the  Order 
ofMerit,230.     Charitable  if  not  liberal,  231.     Advancement  of 
learning  one  of  his  firft  cares,  231.     Revives  his  claim  to  Herftai 
and  Hermal,  232.     On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
claims  Silefia,  233.     His  proceedings  in  the  war  for  Sileiia,  233. 
Makes  peace  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  on  lurrendering  to  him 
the  half  of  Silefia,  237.     Obfervations  on  his  Reafons  for  enaft- 
ing  and  repealing  Laws,  238.     Account  of  the  Code  Frederique, 
239.     Epitome  of  his  Plan  for  the  Reformation  of  Courts,  240. 
Proceeding!  of  his  army  1742  againft  the  Auftrians,  244.     Is  de- 
ferted  by  the  French,  248".     Makes  peace  with  the  Emprefs,  who 
furrenders  the  remaining  part  of  Silefia,  250.     Reforms  his  laws, 
and  concludes  a  defcnfive  alliance  with  England,  251.    Raifes  an 
army  under  pretence  of  fixing  the  emperor  in  poffeflion  of  Bohemia, 
256.     His  declaration  of  reafons  for  going  to  war,  256.     The 
Queen  of  Hungary's  anfwer  to  the  declaration,  260.     Enters  Bo- 
hemia with  104,000  men,  Aug.  1744,  261.     Befieges  and  takes 
Prague,  Sept.  1744,  263.     Quits  Prague,    and  retires  with  his 
army  into  Silefia,  266.     After  feveral  engagements,  enters  Dref- 
den  as  a  Conqueror,  270. 

Pfalmanazar,  George,  account  of  him,  xi.  206. 
Publick  Spirit,  the  duty  of,  in  times  of  danger,  vii.  29. 
Punch,  the  mixture  ufed  in  making  it,  requifne  to  converfation,  vif. 

135.     The  ingredients  of  both  compared,  136. 
Punijbments,  capital,  the  feverity  and  frequency  of  them  in  fome 
cafes  difapproved,  v.  272.  275.     Inftead  of  hindering  the  com- 
mifllon  of  the  crime,  they  often  prevent  the  detection  of  it,  276. 
Puritans,  their  tenets  ridiculed,  ix.  197. 
Puzzle,  Will,  his  ftory,  vii.  369. 
Pyramids,  a  vifit  to,  iii.  385. 

Pyramus.  and  Thijle,  writcen  by  Cowley,  when  only  ten  years  of 
age,  ix.  3. 
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<Q  V  E  B  E  C,  confiderations  on  the  eftablifhment  of  popery  in  that 
"x^j  province,  viti.  146. 

Quibble,  the  ill  ufe  made  ofit  by  Shakefpeare,  vii.  256. 
Quick,  Molly,  her  complaint  again.l  her  miftrefs  for  only  hinting  at 

what  (he  wants,  vii.  182. 

Quick,  Ned,  ready  at  finding  obje&ions,  vii.  34.8. 
Quint  Mr.   his  friendmip  for  Thomfon,  xi.  230. 
Quincunx Jigures,  their  excellence,  xii.  284. 
Quifquilius,  his  extravagancies  in  indulging  an  injudicious  curiofity, 

v.  68. 
Quixote,  Den,  the  idea  of  Hudibras  taken  from  it,  i*.  190.     The 

characters  compared,  190.     Recommended  by  Dr.  Sydenham  to 

young  phyficians,  xii.  182. 


R. 

T)  A  AS  AY,  ifiand  of,  defcribed,  viii.  278. 

Rake,  the  life  of  one,  iii.  137.   144. 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  the  defeats  of  his  Hiftory  of  the  World,  v. 

33°- 

Rambler,  his  reflections  upon  a  review  of  his  eflays,  vi.  392.  Prayer 
on  the,  xii.  442. 

Ranger,  Tim,  his  hiftory,  vii.  248.  Tries  drefs,  the  company  of 
rakes,  keeping  of  race-horfes,  and  building,  but  finds  no  happi- 
nefs  in  any  of  them,  250.  Becomes  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  col- 
leftor  of  (hells,  foffils,  &c.  hires  a  French  cook,  but  in  all  difap- 
pointed,  257. 

Rape  of  the  Lock,  (lory  on  which  it  was  founded,  xi.  69. 

Rarities,  the  choice  and  ftudy  of  them  (hould  be  fubfervient  to  virtue 
and  the  publick  good,  v.  71.  73. 

Rafchid,  his  character,  a  (hiking  example  of  the  fatal  effe&s  of  in- 
fatiable  avarice,  iv.  249. 

RaJ/elas,  Prince  of  Abyjfflnia,  the  hiftory  of,  iii.  299^  All  the  princes 
and  priocefles  confined  in  the  happy  valley,  300.  Account  of 
the  palace  in  the  valley,  300.  His  dilcontentin  the  happy  valley, 
302.  His  amufement  in  picturing  the  diftrefles  of  life,  309. 
Meditates  his  efcape,  312.  His  hope  of  efcaping  by  flying,  313, 
His  defire  to  attain  knowledge  from  Imlac,  319.  His  refolution 
to  render  every  perfon  about  him  happy,  334.  The  unhappinefs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  happy  valley,  337.  Difcovers  the  means 
of  efcape,  339.  His  filler  Nekayr.h  joins  with  him  and  Imlac  in 
leaving  the  happy  valley,  342.  Their  travels,  545.  Their  abode 
at  Cairo,  346.  Complains  of  being  more  unhappy  than  thofe 
about  him,  348.  Aflbciates  with  young  men  of  fpirit  and  gaiety, 
but  fooo  leaves  them,  349.  Finds  a  wife  and  happy  man,  35 1» 

Takes 
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Takes  a  glimpfe  of  paftoral  life,  354.     Vifits  a  perfon  in  the 
greateft  profperity,   356.     Vifits  a  hermit,   358.     Examines  the 
happinefs  of   high    ftationi,    365.       Vifits    the    Pyramids,    385. 
Vifits  the  catacombs,  435. 
Rats,  none  in  the  iflands  of  Sky,  viii.  311. 
Reading  Man  characterized,  iii.  197. 
Reafan,  the  importance  of  its  keeping  a  conftant  guard  over  the 

imagination,  iv.  49. 
Ready  Man  characterized,  iii.  197. 
Reafcn,  the  uncertain  continuance  of,  iii.  419. 
ReSitude  delineated,  vii.  142. 
Regimen,  rather  to  be  decreafed  than  increafed  as   men  advance  in 

years,  xii.  165. 
Regifter,  univerfal,  of  a  new  kind,  to  what  ufeful  purpofes  it  may 

be  applied,  v.  215. 

Regret,  fometimes  both  neceflary  and  ufeful,  vii.  290. 
Reid,  Andrew,   employed  by  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the  punctuation  of 

his  life  of  Henry  II.  xi.  385. 

Rehearfal,    the  character  of  Bayes  defigned  for  Dryden,  ix.  349. 

Written   by  Buckingham,    affilled  by  Butler,    Martin    Clifford, 

and  Dr.  Sprat,  349.     Firft  acted  in  1671,  349.     The  Dialogue 

between  Love  and  Honour  defigned  fortheDukeof  Ormond,  350. 

Relaxation,  the  neceflity  and  ufefulnefs  of  it  with  regard  to  ftudy, 

v.  109. 

Religion,  obfervations  on  the  change  of,  in  Scotland,  viii.  212.  A 
toleration  granted  in  PrujTia,  xii.  229.  The  pleaiure  and  advan- 
tages of,  iv.  282.  Its  origin  and  excellency,  284.  The  fource 
of  the  nobleit  and  moft  refined  pleafures,  286.  The  common, 
objections  to  a  life  of  religion,  groundlefs  arid  unreafcnable,  287. 
The  ufe  of  aufterities  and  mortifications,  v.  251.  The  danger  of 
women  when  they  lay  it  afide,  iii.  179.  Confblations  to  be  found 
in,  i.  26. 

Remijjicn  of  Sins,  the  firft  and  fundamental  truth  of  religion,  v.  246. 
Repentance,   the  abfurdity  of  delaying  it,  v.  5.      The  doctrine  of 
it  embarraffed  by  fuperftiiious  and  groundlefs  imaginations,  249. 
Unjuitly  confounded  with  penance,  249.     Wherein  true  repent- 
ance confifts,  249.     The  completion  and  fum  of  it  a  real  change 
of  temper  and  life,  251. 
Refutation,   induftry  and  caution  neceflary  to  fupport  it,  v.  372. 

Tainted,  the  greateft  calamity,  vi.  102. 

Re/entment,  the  effects  of,  more  certain  than  gratitude,  x.  336. 
Refolution  and   firmnefs  of  mind,  neceflary  to  the  cultivation  and 

increafe  of  virtue,  iv.  361. 
Refolutions,     the    fallacious   ellimate    generally  made,     vii.     106, 

Cuftom  commonly  too  itrong  for,    107. 
Refllefi,  Tom,  fhort  hiftory  of,  vii.  193. 

Retirement,  the  difadvantages  of  it  when  indulged  to  excefs  by  men 
of  genius  and  letters,  iv.  93.  Rural,  the  motives  of  fonie  per- 
fons  to  defire  it,  v.  410. 

Retrofptftion  on  our  conduct,  the  importance  and  ufefulnefs  of  it, 
.    iv.  50. 
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Rhodes,  JJle  of,  (lory  of  the  dragon  which  ravaged  it,  vii.  30. 

Rbodoclia,  her  remarks  on  the  amufements  and  pleafures  of  the 
town,  iv.  296. 

Richard  II.  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  ii.  149. 

Rithard  III.  obfervations  on  Shakefp^are's  p!ay  of,  ii.   156. 

Richardjon's,  Samuel,  Treacife*«pn  Painting,  gave  the  firft  fondnefs  of 
that  art  to  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds,  ix.  2.  His  character  of  Love- 
lace taken  from  the  Lothario  of  the  Fair  Penitent,  x.  62.  Cha- 
racterized as  a  writer,  62. 

Richei,  the  folly  of  purfuing  them  as  the  chief  end  of  our  being,  iv. 
374.  The  true  ufe  of,  v.  319.  The  general  defire  of  them 
whence  it  proceeds,  384.  The  peace  of  life  too  often  deftroyed 
by inceflant  and  zealous  ttrugglings  for  them,  385.  The  arts  by 
which  they  are  gained  frequently  irreconcilea'ble  with  virtue,  386. 
Not  the  caufe  of  happinefs,  vii.  248.  The  general  defire  for, 
292.  Not  fo  dangerous  as  formerly,  292.  Hope  of,  more  than 
the  enjoyment,  293.  What  it  is  to  be  rich,  293.  Avarice  al- 
ways poor,  293.  Story  cf  Tom  Tranquil,  a  rich  man,  295. 
Beft  obtained  by  filent  profit  and  induftry,  395.  Not  the  caufe 
of  happinefs,  exemplified  in  the  hiilory  of  Ortogrul  of  Bafra, 

395- 

Riches  (hereditary),  advantages  and  difadvantages  of,  iii.  248. 
The  general  ill  efFefts  of,  i.  16. 

Ridicule,  the  bufinefs  of  comedy,  iii.  4. 

Riding,  honours  due  to  the  lady  who  undertook  to  ride  1000  miles 
in  1000  hours,  and  performed  it  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  time, 
v.  21.  An  equeftrian  ftatue  propofed  to  be  ereded  to  her  me- 
mory, 23.  Difficulties  refpefling  a  proper  infcription,  23. 

Rigbteoufnef*  confidered,  vii.  358. 

Rio  verde,  tranflation  of  the  two  firft  ftanzas  of  that  fong,  i.  162. 

Riots,  in  London  (1780),  defcription  of,  xii.  422. 

Roarer,  his  character,  vi.  24. 

Rochejler,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of ,  Life  of,  ix.  201.  Son  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Rochefter,  201.  Born  Apr.  10,  1647,201.  Educated  at 
Burford  School,  201.  Entered  at  Wadham  College,  201.  Tra- 
velled into  Fiance  and  Italy,  201.  Entered  into  the  fea-fervice, 
201.  Early  given  to  intemperance,  202.  Gentleman  of  the 
Bed-chamber,  and  Comptroller  of  Woodftock  Park,  202.  Men- 
tioned by  Wood  as  the  greateft  fcholar  of  all  the  nobility,  203. 
His  favourite  authors,  Boileau  and  Cowley,  203.  Purfues  a  life 
of  drunken  gaiety,  203.  Becomes  acquainted  with  Dr.  Burnet, 
which  produced  a  total  change  of  his  manners  and  opinions,  203. 
Died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  July  26,  1680,  204.  His  charac- 
ter, 204.  Many  things  imputed  to  him  which  he  is  fuppofed  not 
to  have  written,  204.  The  firft  edition  of  his  works  printed  the 
year  after  his  death,  Antwerp  in  the  title-page,  204.  Charac- 
ter of  his  works,  205.  His  poem  on  Nothing  criticifed,  20;. 
His  Praife  of  Satire  criticifed,  206.  His  Satire  againft  Man 
criticifed,  207.  Takes  E.  Settle  under  his  protection,  350. 

Raft's  DiQionary  ofCommerce^  Preface  to,  ii.  259. 

Roman  ;est 
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Romances,  the  general  defign  of  them,  iv.  20.  Thofe  of  the  former 
and  prefent  age  compared,  zz. 

Romans,  their  donatives  rather  popular  than  virtuous,  vii.  13.  Made 
no  {landing  provifion  for  the  needy,  13.  Their  hiftjry  has  long 
found  employment  for  the  lludious,  and  amufement  for  the  idle, 
ii.  319.  When  poor,  robbed  mankind;  when  rich,  robbed  one 
another,  324. 

Rome,  fuppiied  by  Sicily  with  corn,  ii.  385.  Afterwards  fupplied 
with  corn  from  Africa  and  Egypt,  385. 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  ii.  166. 

Rona,  account  of  the  ifland  of,  viii.  280. 

Ro/common,  Went'worth  Dillcn,  Earl  of,  his  life,  ix.  21 1.  Son  of 
James  Dillon,  Earl  of  Rofcommon,  born  in  Ireland,  211.  Edu- 
cated in  Yorkfhire,  at  his  uncle's,  Lord  Strafford's,  211.  Sent 
to  Caen,  to  itudy  under  Bochart,  212.  Is  faid  to  have  had  pre- 
ternatural intelligence  of  his  father's  death,  212.  The  credit  to 
be  given  to  fuch  intelligence,  212.  Travels  into  Italy,  213.  At 
the  Reftoration  returns  to  England,  is  made  Captain  of  the  Band 
of  Penfioners,  and  addicts  hirnfelf  to  gaming,  213.  Goes  to 
Ireland,  and  made  Captain  of  the  Guards,  214.  Attacked  by 
three  ruffians,  on  his  return  from  the  gaming-table,  is  refcued  by  a 
half-pay  officer,  to  whom  he  refigns  his  commiflion  in  the  guards, 
214.  Returns  to  England,  and  marries  a  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Burlington,  214.  Forms  a  plan  of  a  Society  for  reforming 
our  Language,  214.  Purpofes  to  retire  to  R.ome,  but  is  attacked 
by  the  gout,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  a  French  empirick,  dies 
in  1684,  and  is  buried  in  Weftminfter- Abbey,  216.  His  poetical 
character,  216.  Dryden's  opinion  of  Rqfcommon's  EfTay  on 
translated  Verfe  ,218.  His  Art  of  Poetry  praifed,  219.  Account 
of  his  other  pieces,  221.  Mrs.  Philip's  opinion  of  fome  of  his 
works,  221. 

Rota  Club,  account  of,  and  the  members,  ix.  121. 

f.o'we,  Nicholas,  the  firft  who  had  three  nights  of  a  new  play,  ix. 
347.  His  life,  x.  60.  Born  at  Little  Beckford,  Bedfordmire, 
1673,  60.  Educated  at  Weftminfter,  under  Bufby,  61.  A  ftu- 
dent  of  the  Middle-Temple,  61.  At  twenty-five  produced  the 
Ambitious  Step-mother,  61.  Tamerlane  in  1702,  61.  Fair 
Penitent  in  1703,  62.  Ulyffes  in  1706;  Royal  Convert,  1708, 
63.  The  Biter,  a  comedy,  1706,  64.  Jane  Shore,  1714,  64. 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  1715,  64.  Publifhes  an  edition  of  Shakefpeare 
in  1709,  65.  Under-fecretary  to  the  Duke  of  Queenfberry,  65. 
Advifed  by  Lord  Oxford  to  ftudy  Spaniih,  66.  Succeeded  N. 
Tate  as  Poet  Laureat,  66.  Land- Surveyor  of  the  Cuftoms,  66. 
Clerk  of  the  Council  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  66.  Secretary  of 
the  Prefentations,  60.  His  life,  as  prefixed  to  his  tranflation  of 
Lucan's  Pharfalia,  by  Dr.  Welwood,  66.  Died  Dec.  6,  1718, 
and  buried  in  Weftminfter-Abbey,  69.  The  teitimony  of  Pope 
in  his  favour,  69.  Chiefly  confidered  as  a  tragick  author  and 
tranflator,  70.  Character  of  his  works,  71.  Pope's  Epitaph 
intended  for  him,  with  the  Vifi tor's  criticilms,  xi.  206.  Obfer- 
•  various  on  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare's  Works,  ii.  116. 

Royal 
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Royal  Society ,  fuppofed  to  have  been  eftabliflied,  to  divert  th?  st« 

tention  of  the  people  from  publick  difcontent,  x.  86.      Enquiry 

into,  What  have  they  done  ?  vii.  354. 
Ruder.efi  to  convenience,  the  progrefs  of,  vii.  252. 
Ruling  Pajfion,  M.  Croufaz's  observations  on  Pope's  opinion  of  it, 

ii.  199. 
Rum,  account  of  the  ifland  of,  viii.  367.    Land  there  not  more  than 

2  d*  \  an  acre,  368. 
Rupert,  Prince,  driven  by  admiral  Blake  into  the  Tagus,  xii.  44. 

Afterwards  into  Carthagena,  45.     His  fleet  deftroyed  by  Blake  in 

the  harbour  of  Malaga,  45. 

Rural  Elegance,  obfervations  in  the  praife  of,  xi.  275. 
Rural  Situation,  a  fkecch  of  its  peculiar  pleafures  and  advantages,  v. 

408. 
Ruricola,  his  obfervations  upon  the  prevalence  of  a  fond  appetite  for 

news,  iv.  387. 


S. 

QABRINUS  Georglus,  de  facerdote  furern  confolante,  epigram- 
ma,  x.  1 80. 

Sacbariffa,  that  character  defigned  by  Waller  for  Lady  Dorothea 
Sidney,  ix.  232. 

Salmajius,  employed  by  Charles  II.  to  write  in  defence  of  his  father 
and  monarchy,  ix.  108.  His  character,  108.  Publishes  his  De- 
fenfio  Regis  in  1649,  108.  Anfwered  by  Milton,  108.  Leaves 
a  reply  to  Milton,  which  was  published  by  his  fon,  1 10. 

Samp/on  Ag oniftes  characterized,  ix.  178.  Critical  remarks  on  the 
beauties  and  improprieties  of  that  dramatick  piece,  v.  431. 

Sander/on,  Dr.  Robert,  bimop  of  Lincoln,  his  critical  nicety  in  pre- 
paring his  lectures,  iv.  130. 

Sannaxarius,  his  inducements  to  the  pifcatory  eclogue,  iv.  236. 

Sarpi,  Father  Paul,  his  life,  xii.  3.  Born  at  Venice,  1552,  3.  Edu- 
cated under  his  mother's  brother,  3.  Studies  logick  under  Ca- 
pella  of  Cremona,  3.  Takes  the  order  of  Servites,  1566,  4. 
Publick  Profeflbr  of  Divinity  at  Mantua,  4.  His  great  acquifi- 
tions  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  and  literature,  5.  Several 
charges  laid  againft  him  in  the  Inquifition,  which  pafled  over,  5. 
Refufed  a  bifhoprick  by  Clement  Vill.  5.  The  part  he  took  in 
the  quarrel  between  Paul  V.  and  the  Venetians,  6.  Attacked  by 
five  roflians  employed  by  the  Pope,  and  receives  fifteen  ftabs,  8. 
Retires  to  his  convent,  and  writes  the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  8.  Died  1623,  9.  His  character,  10. 

Satire,  Lord  Rochefter's  praife  of,  criticifed,  ix.  207. 

Savage,  Richard,  his  Ijfe,  xii.  281.  Born  Jan.  10,  1697,  a  fon  of 
Earl  Rivers  by  the  Countefs  of  Maccleifield,  283.  Left  to  the 
care  of  his  mother,  who  abandons  him,  283.  Committed  to  the 
care  of  a  poor  woman,  to  be  brought  up  as  her  own  fon,  284. 
Lady  Mafbn,  his  grand-mother,  takes  fome  care  of  him,  285. 
His  god-mother,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  left  him  300 /.  which  was  never 
5  paid 
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paid  him,  285.     Placed  at  a  fmall  grammar-fchool  near  St.  AI- 
bans,  285.     Lord  Rivers  on  his  death-bed  enquires  particularly 
of  him,  and  is  affured  by  his  mother  that  he  was  dead,  by  which. 
he  lofes  6000 /.  left  him  by  his  father,  286.     His   mother  at- 
tempts to  fend  him  to  America  fecretly,  287.     His  mother  places 
him  with  a  Ihoe-maker  in  Holborn,  288.     On  the  death  of  his 
nurfe,   difcovers  his  parents,   288.     Applies  to  his  mother,   who 
refolves  to  negleft  him,  288.     Became  an  author  through  necef- 
fity,  289.    Publiftves  his  firft  Poems  againft  the  Bifhop  of  Bangor, 
289.     Writes  his  firft  play,  Woman's  a  Riddle,  in  his  eighteenth 
year, -290.    At  twenty-one  writes  Love  in  a  Veil,  291.     Ispatron- 
ized  by  Sir  Richard  Steele,  291.     Story  of  his  going  with  Sir  R. 
Steele,    and  writing  a  pamphlet,  which  he  fells  for  two  guineas, 
to  raife  money,  292.     Steele  propofes  to  marry  one  of  his  natural 
daughters  to  Savage,  293.     Steele  difcards  him,  293.     Through. 
the  interceffion  of  Wilks  obtains  507.  from  his  mother,  295.  Fre- 
quents the  Stage,  becomes  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who 
allows  him  50?.  a  year  during  her  life,  296.    Mr. Wilks  occafion- 
ally  allows  him  a  benefit,   which  is  countera&ed  by  his  mother, 
297.     Writes  the  tragedy  of  Sir  Tho.  Overbury,   298.     Gibber 
corre&s  the  tragedy,  299.     Experiences  the  Friendfhip  of  Aaron. 
Hill,  who  writes  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of 
Overbury,  300.     Adls  the  part  of  Overbury,  300.     Seventy  gui- 
neas left  for  Savage,    by  Mr.  Hill's  publifhing  his  cafe  in  the 
Plain  Dealer,  302.     His  flattery  of  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  in  his 
Dedication  to  his   volume  of  Poems,   303.     Adds  to  his  repu- 
tation by  his  Poem  on  the  death  of  Geo.  I.  304.     Account  of  his 
killing  Mr.  James  Sinclair,   305.     His  trial  and  defence,  308. 
Is  found  guilty  of  murder,  309.     He  obtains  a  pardon,  although, 
it  had  been  greatly  obftrucled  by  his  mother,   310.     Further  ac- 
counts of  his  mother's  enmity,  311.     Meets  the  principal  evi- 
dence againft  him  in  diilrefs,  and  divides  his  only  guinea  with, 
her,    314.     His  own  opinion  of  the  killing  of  Sinclair,    315. 
Lived  a  life  of  want  and  plenty,   316.     Threatens  to  puWifli  a 
narrative  of  his  mother's  conduct,  in  hopes  of  extorting  a  petifion. 
from  her,  317.     Received  into  the  family  of  Lord  Tyrcoimel, 
who  promifes  him  a  penfion  of  2OO/.  a  year,  317.    Writes  the  Au- 
thor to  be  Let,  318.     The  part  he  had  in  the  Dunciad,   321. 
His  epigram  on  Dennis,  322.     Receives  twenty  guineas  fora  pa- 
negyrick  on  Sir  R.  Walpole,  322.     Laments  the  mifery  of  living 
at  other  men's  tables,    323.     Publiihes  the  Wanderer,  with  the 
character  of  that  poem,   324.     His  peculiar  attention  to  corredl- 
nefs  in  printing,    326.     Sells  the  copy  of  the  Wanderer  for  ten, 
guineas,  326.     His  quarrel  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,   328.     Writes 
the  Triumph  of  Health  and  Mirth,   330.     Clofely  ftudies  the 
great,  331.     Again  turned  adrift  on  the  world,  333.     Too  much, 
elevated  by  good  fortune,   334.     His  mother  continues  her  ill 
treatment  of  him,  336.     The  refentment  between  Lord  Tyrcon- 
uel  and  him  kept  up  for  many  years,  337.    Pnblimes  the  Baftard, 
a  Poem,  338.    This  poem  obliges  his  mother  to  retire  from  Bath 
jo  London,  339,    Ready  to  accept  the  praifes  of  the  people,  and 

to 
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to  find  excufes  for  their  cenfure,  340.  Imputed  none  of  his  mt- 
feries  to  himfelf,  54.1.  Miftook  the  love,  for  the  pradice  of 
virtue,  342.  His  adions  precipitate  and  blameable,  his  writings 
tended  to  the  propagation  of  morality  and  piety,  34z.  Exercs 
all  his  intereft  to  be  appointed  Poet  Laureat,  but  is  difappointed, 
343.  Becomes  volunteer  Laureat  to  the  Queen,  for  which  the 
Qljeen  fends  him  5<D/.  and  leave  to  continue  it  annually,  344. 
Copy  of  the  firft  volunteer  Laureat,  344.  Accufed  of  influencing 
elections  again  ft  the  Court,  348.  An  information  againft  him  in 
the  King's  Bench,  for  publifhing  an  obfcene  pamphlet,  349. 
Writes  the  Progrefs  of  a  Divine,  350.  Satirized  in  the  Weekly 
Mifcellany,  and  defended  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  352. 
The  information  difmified  by  Sir  Philip  Yorke,  353.  Purpofes 
writing  the  Progrefs  of  a  Freethinker,  354.  His  pradice  to  con- 
ceal himfelf  from  his  friends,  whilft  he  fpent  the  Queen's  penfion, 
354.  Sir  R.  Walpole  promifes  him  the  firft  place  vacant,  not 
exceeding  zoo/,  a  year,  355.  Extrads  from  his  poem  on  the 
Poet's  dependance  on  a  Statefman,  356.  Extrads  from,  an 
Epiftle  upon  Authors,  never  published,  357.  Dedicates  a  poem 
on  Publick  Spirit  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  which  he  received 
no  reward,  360.  For  a  great  part  of  the  year  lived  by  invitation?, 
and  lodged  by  accident  fometimes  in  Summer  on  a  bulk,  and  in 
Winter  in  a  glafs-houfe,  366.  Wherever  he  went,  could  not 
conform  to  the  ceconomy  of  a  family,  368.  As  his  affairs  grew 
defperate,  his  reputation  declined,  369.  Propofes  to  publifh  his 
works  by  fubfcription,  but  not  fo  much  encouraged  as  he  either 
expeded  or  merited,  fpent  the  money  he  received,  and  never  pub- 
lifhed  his  poems,  369.  His  univerfal  acquaintance,  370.  By 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  lofes  both  his  profped  of  preferment  and 
his  annuity,  371.  Purpofes  writing  a  new  tragedy,  on  the  ftory 
of  Sir  John  Overbury,  371.  Writes  a  poem  on  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  on  her  fubfequent  birth-day,  with  extrads  from  it,  372. 
His  friends  fend  him  into  Wales,  on  a  promife  of  allowing  him 
50 /.  a  year,  375.  Forms  enchanting  profpeds  of  a  country  life, 
376.  Takes  a  lodging  in  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  and  receives 
one  guinea  a  week  of  his  friends  fubfcription,  376.  Sets  off  for 
Wales  in  July  1739,  fpends  all  his  money  before  he  reaches  Brif- 
tol,  gets  a  frefh  remittance,  arrives  at  Briftol,  where  he  is  well 
received,  and  Hays  for  fome  time,  and  at  laft  goes  to  Swanfea,  the 
place  of  his  deftination,  381.  His  annuity  greatly  diminished, 
382.  Completes  his  tragedy,  382.  Returns  to  Briftol,  where 
30 /.  is  fubfcribed  for  him,  383.  Becomes  negleded  at  Briftol, 
384.  Arrefted  at  Briftol,  and  his  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  thatocca- 
fion,  387.  Is  very  kindly  treated  by  the  keeper  of  the  prifon, 
392.  His  poem  London  and  Briftol  delineated,  393.  His  Letter 
to  a  friend,  who  advifed  him  not  to  publilh  London  and  Briftol 
delineated,  394.  Poftpones  the  publication,  395.  Dies  in  prifon, 
•Aug.  i,  1743,  and  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Peter's 
Briitol,  398.  His  perfon  defcribed,  398.  His  charader,  398. 
Allowed  20 /.  a  year  by  Pope,  xi.  161. 
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Savechtrges,  Sukey,  her  complaint,  vii.  215.     By  marriage  articles 
to  have  a  coach  kept,  216.     Her  hufband  provides  a  coach  with- 
•  out  horfes,  218. 

Scaliger,  his  partiality  in  preferring  Virgil  to  Homer,  v.  140. 
Scamper,  Edward,  his  hiftory,  iii.  162. 
Scandal,  the  ladies  difpofition  to  it,  too  frequent,  iv.  298. 
Scatter,  Jack,  his  hiftory,  iii.  164. 
Schemes,  the  Idler's  privilege  of  forming  them,  vii.  3. 
Scholar,  journal  of  three  days,  vii.   267.     The  life  of  a,  i.  320. 
His  hopes  on  entering  at  the  Unive/fuy,  i.  19.     View  of  the  ge- 
neral life  of,  20. 
Schools,  the  ftudy  proper  for,  ix.  98.     Account  of  the  practice  of 

tarring  out  the  mafter,  x.  74. 

Stboolmajier,  an  honeft  and  ufeful  employment,  ix.  97. 
Science,  the  ways  of,  are  ways  of  certainty,  ii.  427.     The  paths  of 
it  narrow  and  difficult  of  accefs,  v.  322.     The  progrefs  of  it  ob- 
ftructed  by  fervile  imitation,  370. 
Sciences,  the  encouragement  of  them  by  the  patronage  of  the  great, 

cafual  and  fluctuating,  v.  124. 

Scotland,  much  civilized  by  Cromwell's  foldiers,    viii.  238.     State 
of  literature  from  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  238.     Ci- 
vility part  of  the  national  character  of  the  Highlanders,  240. 
Scotland,  John/en's  Journey.  See  Hebrides. 
Scotland,  New,  confederations  on   the  eftablifhment  of  a  colony 

there,  ii.  288. 

Scruple,  Sim,  his  ftory,  vii.  336. 
Seafons,  the  change  of  them  productive  of  a  remarkable  variation  of 

the  fcenes  of  pleafure,  v.  339. 
Scruple-Shop,  account  of  that  fixed  at  Oxford   by  the  Parliament 

party,  1646,  xii.  199. 
Sebald's  I/lands.  See  Falkland's  IJlands. 
Sebaftian,  King  of  Portugal,  a  tragedy,  critical  obfervations  upon  it, 

v.  346. 

Second  Sight,  enquiry  into,  viii.  343. 

Secrecy,  rules  concerning  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  it,  iv.  87. 
Secrets,  the  importance  of  keeping  them,   iv.  81.     The  general 
caufes  of  the  violation  of  fidelity,  in  reference  to  fecrets,   83. 
The  aggravated  treachery  of  fuch  conduct,  83.  85.     The  impru- 
dence of  committing  this  trull  to  perfons,  of  whofe  wifdom  and 
faithfulnefs  we  have  no  juft  afTurance,  86. 
Sedutfion  of  innocence,  a  detail  of  the  infamous  arts  and  gradations 

by  which  it  is  often  effected,  vi.  179. 
Seged,  his  hiftory,  vi.  368. 

Self-conctit,  the  ftrong  difpofitions  in  many  to  indulge  it,   v.  31. 
How  eafily  promoted,  31.     By  what  artifices  men  of  this  quality 
delude  themfelves,  34. 
Self-denial,  thoughts  on,  vii.  206. 

Self -knowledge,  its  great  importance,   iv.   156.  vi.  88.     A  happy 
,    prefervative  againft  indifcretion  and  vice,  iv.   182.     Frequently 
obftructed  by  partiality  and  felf-love,  vi.  89.     The  deplorable 
foIJy  of  oppofing  our  own  convi&ions,  91. 

Serenust 
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Serenus,     his  hiftory,  iii.  176, 

Serge,  Dick,  his  hiftory,  iii.  166. 

Sermon,  an  annual  one  at  Huntingdon,  in  commemoration  of  the 
conviction  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  iii.  84. 

Serotinus,  his  quick  rife  to  confpicuous  eminence,  vi.  148. 

Servants,  the  importance  of  a  wife  regulation  of  our  condufl  to- 
wards them,  iv.  432.  Their  praife  of  their  fuperiors  the  higheft 
panegyrick  of  private  virtue,  432.  The  danger  of  betraying  our 
weaknefs  to  them,  one  motive  to  a  regular  life,  433.  The  folly 
of  giving  them  orders  by  hints  only,  vii.  182. 

Settle,  Elkanah,  his  character  by  Dryden,  ix.  321.  Remarks  on  his 
play  of  the  Emprefs  of  Morocco,  321.  Writes  a  vindication, 
with  a  fpecimen,  325.  Protected  by  the  Earl  cf  Rocbefter,  350. 
Attacks  Dryden  on  his  Medal,  355.  Made  City  Poet,  355. 
Spent  his  latter  days  in  contriving  fhews  for  fairs,  &c.  and  died 
in  an  hofpital,  355.  Supported  himfelf  by  ftanding  elegies  and 
epithalamiums,  vii.  47. 

SbaJivell,  fucceeds  Dryden  as  Poet-Laureat,  ix.  362. 

Sbafte/bury,  Lord,  account  of  him  by  Mr.  Gray,  xi.  370. 

Sbakeffeare,  William,  only  two  editions  of  his  works  from  1623  to 
1664,  ix.  137.  His  temped  altered  by  Dryden  and  Davenant, 
323.  His  plots  in  the  hundred  novels  of  Cinthio,  330.  Dryden's 
Troilus  and  Creflida  altered  from  Shakefpeare,  340.  An  edition 
of  his  plays  publifhed  by  Rowe,  1709,  ii.  116.  An  edition  of  his 
works  in  fix  quarto  volumes,  publifhed  by  Pope,  in  1721,  xi.  103. 
The  deficiencies  of  this  edition  detected  by  Theobald,  103.  Me- 
rits of  Pope's  edition,  104.  His  eminent  fuccefs  in  tragicomedy, 
vi.  99.  Propofals  for  printing  his  dramatick  works,  1766,  ii.68. 
Difficulties  in  explaining  the  original  meaning  of  the  author,  68. 
Omiffions  of  former  editors  pointed  out,  74.  Preface  to  the  edi- 
tion of  his  woi  ks,  1 768,  77.  The  peculiarities  by  which  Ke  gained 
and  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen,  80.  The  poet  of  nature, 
80.  His  drama,  the  mirror  of  life,  83.  The  opinion  of  various 
criticks  on  his  plays,  84.  Obfcrvations  on  his  ftyle,  89.  His 
faults  and  defefts,  90.  His  plots  generally  drawn  from  novels, 
103.  Enquiry  into  his  learning,  106.  Came  to  London  a  needy 
adventurer,  no.  Carelefs  of  future  fame,  114.  The  faults  in 
the  original  editions  of  his  plays,  115*  Account  of  the  modern 
editions  of  his  works,  116.  Rowe's,  116.  Pope's,  117.  Theo- 
bald's, ii 8.  Hanmer's,  120.  Capel's,  121.  Warburron's  notes 
on,  123.  Upton's  critical  obfervations  on,  124.  Grey's  notes, 
125.  The  plan  on  which  John fon  proceeded  in  his  edition,  128. 
Character  of,  by  Dryden,  138.  Remarks  on  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
roer's  edition  of,  iii.  81.  General  obfervations  on  the  Tempeft, 
11.141.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  142.  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  - 
for,  142.  Meafurefor  Meafure,  144.  Love's  Labour  Loft,  145. 
Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  145.  Merchant  of  Venice,  146'. 
As  You  Like  It,  146.  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  147.  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  147.  Twelfth  Night,  148.  Winter's  Tale, 
148.  Macbeth,  148.  King  John,  149.  Richard  II.  149. 
Henry  IV.  149.  Henry  V.  152.  Henry  Vi.  153.  Rich- 
ard 
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«rd  TIL  156.  Henry  VJIL  157.  Conolanus,  158.  Julias 
Czfar,  158.  Antony  and  Cfeopatra,  158.  Timon  of  Athens, 
159.  Titus  Andronicus,  160.  Troilus  and  Creflida,  161. 
Cymbeline,  162.  King  Lear,  162.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  166. 
Hamlet,  167.  Othello,  169.  Characterized  as  a  writer  of  plays, 
i.  28. 

Sbenjione,  William,  his  life,  xi.  276.  Born  at  Leafowes,  in  Hales 
Owen,  Shropshire,  1714,  276.  Entered  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  1732,277.  Pnblifhed  a  volume  of  Mifcellanies,  1737. 
His  Judgment  of  Hercules,  1740.  His  Schoolmiftrefs,  1742,277. 
Wanders  about  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  life,  277.  Delights  in 
rural  elegance,  278.  Died  1763,  280.  His  character,  280. 
Gray's  account  of  him,  281.  Account  of  his  works,  282. 

Sbiels,  Robert,  the  writer  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  commonly  attri- 
buted to  Gibber,  x.  274.  Some  account  of  him,  274. 

Sbiftert  Dick,  his  hiftory,  vii.  283,  Difappointed  in  the  pleafures 
of  a  country  life,  284. 

Sicily  I/land,  fupplied  the  Romans  with  corn,  ii.  385. 

Sidney,  Lady  Dorothea,  addrefied  by  Mr.  Waller  under  the  name  of 
SacharifTa,  ix.  232.  The  various  noble  offers  which  fhe  had,  232. 
Marries  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  232. 

Simile,  what  it  fhould  be,  xi.  175. 

Similitude,  a  general  and  remote  one  in  the  difpofitkms  and  beha- 
viour of  mankind,  vi.  64. 

Sinclair,  James,  account  of  his  being  killed  by  Savage  and  his  com- 
panions, xii.  304. 

Singularity,  in  general  difpleafing,  iii.  282.  Inftances  in  which  it 
is  praile-worthy,  283. 

Skaiting,  two  translations  of  lines  under  a  print  of  perfons  fkaiting, 
i.  165. 

Skinner  (the  Grammarian),  account  of  his  writings,  ii.  39. 

Sky,  IJIands  oft  one  inn  in  them,  viii.  273.  Animal  productions  in, 
273.  Their  bread  and  diet,  274.  No  cuftoms  paid  there,  275. 
Only  one  houfe  of  prayer  in  the  iflands,  287.  Account  of  the 
cattle  in,  308.  Account  of  the  horfes,  309.  Account  of  the 
flags,  310.  No  rats  nor  mice,  311.  The  inhabitants  defcribed, 
311.  The  different  ranks  of  men  there,  314. 

Slanes  Caft/e,  account  of,  viii.  227. 

Sleep t  confidered,  vii.  125.  Equally  a  leveller  with  death,  126. 
Alexander  perceived  himfelf  to  be  human,  only  by  the  necefficy  of 
fleep,  126. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hanst  fatirized  by  Dr.  King  in  the  Tranfa&ioneer, 
x.  32. 

Smith,  Dr.  inftance  of  Wilks's  generofity  to  him,  x.  294. 

Smith,  or  Nea/e,  Edmund,  his  life,  by  Dr.  Oldifworth,  x.  i.  Son 
of  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Neale,  by  a  daughter  of  Baron  Lech- 
mere,  i.  Took  the  name  of  Smith  from  being  brought  up  by 
an  uncle  of  that  name,  2.  Educated  at  Weftminlter,  under  Bufby, 
and  removed  to  Oxford,  2.  His  character,  3.  Character  of  his 
works,  5.  His  life  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  16.  Born  at  Handley,  in 
Worcefterfhire,  16.  Educated  at  Weflminfter,  and  took  his  Ma- 

fter's 
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fier's  degree  at  Oxford,  1696,  16.  Narrowly  efcapes  expulfion 
for  irregularities  in  1700,  18.  Expelled  1705,  19.  Refides  in 
London,  19.  Account  of  his  works,  20.  Dedicates  Phsdra,  a 
tragedy,  to  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  who  had  prepared  to  reward 
him  with  a  place  of  300  /.  a  year,  which  he  lofes,  through  not  foli- 
citing  it,  20.  Purpofes  writing  a  tragedy  of  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
retires  into  the  country  for  that  purpofe,  where  he  died  in  July 
1710,  23.  The  ftory  of  his  being  employed  to  alter  Clarendon's 
Hiftory  falfe,  24.  Copy  of  his  Analyfis  of  Pocockius,  27. 

Smellet,  Dr.  an  obeliik  raifed  to  his  memory  near  the  place  of  his 
birth,  viii.  410. 

Smuggle,  Ned,  his  ftory,  vii.  370. 

Sneaker,  Jat&>  a  hearty  friend  to  the  prefent  eftablifhment,  his  hif- 
tory,  vii.  40. 

Snug,  Dick,  his  ftory,  vii.  314. 

Snug,  Timothy,  his  hiftory,  iii.  164. 

Sober,  Mr.  his  hiflory,  vii.  123. 

Sobriety,  confidered,  vii.  358. 

Society,  mutual  benevolence  the  great  end  of  it,  iv.  360, 

Softly,  Sam,  his  ftory,  vii.  372. 

Soldiers,  their  contemptible  ftate  in  time  of  peace,  vii.  81.  Their1 
wifti  for  war  not  always  fincere,  81.  On  the  bravery  of  the  Eng-* 
lifh,  viii.  271.  Arifes  very  much  from  the  diflblution  of  depend- 
ance,  which  obliges  every  man  to  regard  his  own  charader,  273. 

Solid,  Jack,  his  ftory,  vii.  315. 

Solitude,  a  relifh  for  thofe  pleafures  an  argument  of  a  good  difpofi- 
tion,  iv.  29.  Thedifguftful  tedioufnefs  of  it  to  many,  29.  The 
peculiar  plealJures  of  it,  v.  408.  Enquiry  into  the  ftate  of  happi- 
nefs  in,  iii.  358. 

Somervile,  Mr.  his  life,  xii.  278.  Born  at  Edfton,  in  Warwick/hire, 
1692, 278.  Educated  at  Winchefter,  and  Fellow  of  New  College^ 
278.  Died  July  19,  174.2,  and  an  account  of  his  death  by  Shen- 
ftone,  279.  Account  of  his  works,  280. 

Sophron,  his  letter  on  frugality,  iv.  364,     Pfis  hiftory,  vii.  228. 

Sorrow,  the  indulgence  of  it  incapacitates  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of 
contemplation,  iv.  30.  The  experience  of  it  a  preservative  againft 
the  vanities  of  the  world,  38.  Cautions  againft  it,  303.  Inftruc- 
tions  for  preventing  it,  306. 

Soul,  Dr.  Boerhaave's  opinion  of,  xii,  33. 

Sounds,  their  origin  defcribed,  ix.  27.  Account  of  a  cavern  reported 
to  be  remarkable  for  reverberation  of,  viii.  299. 

South  Sea,  little  advantage  to  be  expecled  from  commerce  there, 
viii.  101. 

Southern,  the  firft  who  had  two  nights  of  a  new  play,  ix.  347. 

Sfair.,  its  naval  power  almoft  put  an  end  to,  by  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  Armada,  ii.  295. 

Speftator,  notes  refpeding  the  writers,  &c.  in  that  publication,  x. 
83.  The  firft  Englilh  publication  that  taught  minuter  decencies 
and  inferior  duties,  84.  Advantages  of  luch  publications,  85. 
Defigned  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  publick  dif- 
content,  86.  Obfervations  on.  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 

verley. 
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verley,  87.     Obfervations  on  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  88.     Nearly 
,1700  of  chem  fold  daily,  88. 

Spenee,  Mr.  publifhed  a  criticifm  on  Pope's  tranflation  of  the  Ociyf- 
fey,  xi.  106.  Forms  a  friendfhip  with  Pope  by  which  he  obtains 
preferment  in  the  church,  106. 

Spencer,  Edmund,  one  of  his  flanzas  compared  with  the  fame  as  al- 
tered by  Prior,  x.  182.     Some  imitations  of  his  dicYion  cenfured, 
v.   725. 
Spirituous  Liquors,   the  bad  effecls  from  the  ufe  of,    ii.   341.     Eight 

millions  of  gallons  confuted  every  year  in  England,  342- 
Spleen,    extracts  from  Sir  R.  Black more's  efi'ay  on,  x.  211,. 
Sport,  analogy  of  the  fuppofed   fport  of  fuperior  beings  tormenting 

man,  with  man's  fport  ot-er  inferior  animals,  viii.  46. 
Sprat,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  life  of  Cowley  rather  a  funeral  oration  than 
a  hiilory,  ix.  i.  Affifled  Buckingham  in  writing  the  Rehearial, 
349.  His  life,  xii.  36.  Born  at  Tallaton,  Devonfhire,  1636, 
36.  Became  Commoner  at  Oxford  1651,  36.  Takes  orders, 
and  made  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckii>ghan,  whom  he  is 
faid  to  have  affifted  in  writing  rhe  Rehearfal,  37.  A  favourite  of 
Wilkins,  and  one  of  the  firil  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  37. 
Writes  the  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Society,  37.  Made  Bifhop  of 
Rochefter  1683,  38.  Writes  the  hidory  of  the  Rye  Houfe  Plot, 
38.  Made  Commiffioner  of  ecclefialtical  affairs,  38.  Stood  neu- 
ter refpeding  the  Declaration,  38.  Withdraws  from  the  com-' 
million,  39.  In  a  conference  whether  the  Crown  was  vacant, 
fpoke  in  favour  of  his  old  matter,  39.  A  plan  laid  to  charge 
him  and  others  with  a  plot  to  reftore  King  James,  39.  The 
Bifhop  feized,  and  confined  for  fome  time,  40.  In  the  caufe  of 
Sacheverell  appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  church,  40. 
Died  May  20,  1713,  41.  Lift  of  his  works,  41. 
Spring,  the  pleafures  of  that  feafon  difplayed,  iv.  29.  An  Ode,  i. 

135- 
Spritely,  Robin,  his  obfervations  on  watering  places,  and  of  a  felecV 

fet  at  one  of  them,  vii.  316.  His  farther  account  of  company  at 
the  Wells,  335.  «• 

Stag,  verfes  on  the  head  of  a  flag,  ix.  268.  Account  of  thofe  in  the 
Iflands  of  Sky,  viii.  310. 

Stage,  tragedies  in  rhyme  introduced  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  ix. 
320.  A  controverfy  between  Dryden  and  Sir  R.  Howard  on 
Dramatick  Rhyme,  321.  Not  attended  with  much  profit  in  the 
time  of  Dryden,  347.  Southern  the  firft  who  had  two  nights 
and  Rowe  three  nights  of  a  new  play,  347.  A  flattering  dedica- 
tion to  a  play  a  principal  part  of  the  profit  of  an  author,  348. 
Dryden  wrote  prologues  for  two  guineas  each,  and  afcerwards 
raifed  them  to  three  guineas,  348.  Dryden's  oblervauons  on  Ry- 
mer's  Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  the  laft  Age,  447.  Dennis's 
reafons  for  paying  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  an  audience,  x. 
124.  Account  of  the  difpute  between  Collier  and  the  poets, 
190.  The  laws  of  dramatick  aclion  fluted,  vi.  97.  The  com- 
plaint, concerning  the  dramatick  art  being  long  exhaufled,  vii.  9. 
Thoughts  on  the  appearance  of  new  actors,  96.  New  a&ors 
VOL.  XII.  M  m  com- 
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compared  to  new  monarchs,   96.     The  cruelty  of  combinntions 
for   or   againft  young   aclors,  98.      The   origin  of  tragedy  and 
corr.edy,  ii.  84.      Advantages  of  the  mingled  drama,   85.     Tra- 
gedy, comedy,  and  hiflory,  diilinguifhed,  86.     Objections  to  the 
want  of  uni,ty  of  time  and  place  removed,  95. 
Stage  coach',  characters  in  a  flage-coach,  iii.    191. 
Stand-Jh ,  Mrs.   her  character,  iv.  76. 
Startle,  Will,  his  ilory,   vii.  314. 
Steady,  Tom,  his  ftory,  vii.    313. 

Steele,  Sir  R.  fold  the  comedy  of  the  Drummer  for  50  guineas,  x. 
95.  His  controverfy  with  Addifon  on  the  "  Peerage  Bill,"  102. 
ratronjJes  Savage,  290.  Story  of  writing  a  pamphlet,  291. 
Story  of  his  being  ferved  by  Bailiffs  in  livery,  zyi.  Propofes 
marrying  one  of  his  natural  daughters  to  Savage,  293.  Difcards 
Savage,  293.  The  early  friendfhip  between  him  and  Addifon, 
75.  Borrows  ice/,  of  Addifon,  which  he  reclaims  by  an  execu- 
tion, 75. 

Stella,  invited  by  Swifc  into  Ireland,  xi.  7.  Removes  to  Dublin, 
and  marries  Swifc,  21.  Dies  Jan.  28,  1728.  Her  end  fuppofed 
to  have  been  haftened  by  the  negledl  of  Swift,  29.  Evening,  an 
Ode  to,  xi.  142,  Ode  to,  143.  In  mourning,  146.  Ode  to, 
147. 

Stepney,  George,  his  life,  ix.  291.  Descended  from  the  family  ac 
Pendegraft,  Pembrokefhire,  born  at  Weftminfter  1663,  291. 
Educated  at  Weftminfter,  and  removed  to  Cambridge,  291.  En- 
gaged in  msny  foreign  employments,  291.  Died  in  1707,  and 
buried  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  292.  His  Epitaph,  292.  Cha- 
radfter  of  his  works,  293. 

Stoicks,  their  erroneous  fyftem  concerning  evil,  5v.  207. 
Straflnrd,  Lord,  character  of,  by  Sir  John  Denham,  ix.   So. 
Strand,  characterized,  i.    3. 
Study,  exercife  the  beft  relaxation  from,  xii.  13.     The  imbecility 

of  fpirit  incident  to  perfons  addi&ed  to  it,  vi.  103. 
Sturdy,  Bob,  his  ftory,  vii.  337. 

Style,  the  alteration  of  it  humouroufly  difplayed,  v.  228. 
Subordination,   the  necefiity  of,  in  places  of  publick  education,   xi. 
192.     Enquiry  into  the  nature  of,  viii.  27.     The  neceffity  of,  27. 
Sunday,  the  different  methods  of  employing  that  facred  feafon,  iv. 

194.     The  true  method  recommended,  198. 
Superfluities  and  Neceffaries  of  life  confidered,  vii.  147^. 
Superjlition,  a  difpofition  irrational  and   terrifying,  iv.  283.     The 

danger  of  falling  into,  iii.  341. 
Supreme  good,  falfely  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a  flate  of  quiet,  vu. 

7 '  • 
Surety-flip,  the  danger  of,  exemplified  in  the  charafter  of  Candidus, 

iii.    177. 
Su/j>iciou,  often   the  concomitant  of  guilt,  v.   51.     An   enemy   to 

virtue  and  happinefs,  51.     Old  age  peculiarly  addicted  to  it,  52. 
Sufpirius,  the  fcreech-owl,  his  character,  iv.   377. 
Swift,  Dean,  Jonathan,  Sir  R.   Biackmore's  observations  on  the  Tale 

of  a  Tub,  Ii.    i.     His  life,  z.     His  birth  and  parentage  uncer, 

2  tain, 
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tain,  i.  An  account,  faid  to  be  written  by  himfelf,  fays  he  was 
the  Ion  of  an  attorney,  and  born  in  Dublin,  St.  Andrew's  Day 
1667,  and  another  account  delivered  by  himfelf  to  Pope,  ftates 
his  being  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Leicefter,  i.  Edu- 
cated at  Kilkenny,  and  entered  in  Dublin  Univerfity  1682,  2. 
Admitted  Barchelor  of  Arts  by  fpecial  favour,  z.  Attends  his 
ftudies  very  clofe,  2.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Godwin  Swift, 
he  is  introduced  to  Sir  W.  Temple,  who  patronifes  him,  2. 
King  William  offers  to  make  hi;r.  Captain  of  horfe,  3.  Confult- 
ed  by  the  Earl  of  Portland  on  triennial  parliaments,  3.  The 
diforder  which  brought  him  to  the  grave  fuppofeci  to  be  firft  con- 
traded  by  eating  fruit,  4,  Takes  the  degree  of  Mafter  of  Arts 
at  Oxford,  July  5,  1692,  4.  Pays  an  annual  vifit  to  his  mother 
at  Leiceller,  and  generally  on  foot,  4.  Leaves  Sir  W.  Temple 
in  difcontent  1694,  5.  Enters  into  the  church,  and  obtains  the 
Prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  Conner,  5.  Returns  to  Temple,  and 
gives  up  his  Prebend,  5.  Wrote  Pindarick  Odes  to  the  King, 
Temple,  and  the  Athenian  Society,  5.  Dryden's  declaration, 
that  Swift  would  never  be  a  poet,  6.  Temple  dies,  and  leaves 
his  MSS.  to  Swift,  for  whom  he  had  obtained  a  promife  of  the 
firft  vacant  Prebend  of  Weftminfter,  or  Canterbury,  but  never 
performed,  6.  Dedicates  Temple's  poflhumous  Works  to  the 
King,  6.  Goes  to  Ireland  with  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  as  private 
fecretary,  6.  Difappointed  of  the  Deanery  of  Derry,  he  gets  two 
fmall  livings  in  the  diocefe  of  Meath,  7.  Invites  Stella  to  Ireland, 
7.  Publifhes  the  DifTentions  in  Athens  and  Rome,  in  1701,  7. 
In  1704,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  7.  In  1708,  the  Sentiments  of  a 
Church-of-England  Man,  and  fome  other  pamphlets,  9.  Enters 
into  the  fervice  of  Lord  Harley,  1710,  10.  Writes  thirty-eight 
Papers  in  the  Examiner,  11.  Publifhes  a  Propofal  for  correcting 
&c.  the  EngHfh  Tongue,  13.  Writes  a  Letter  to  the  October 
Club,  13.  In  1712,  publifhes  the  conduct  of  the  Allies,  14. 
Reflections  on  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  Remarks  on  the  Intro- 
duction to  Vol.  iii.  of  Burnet's  Hiltory  of  the  Reformation,  15. 
Difcovers  the  mifery  of  greatnefs,  16.  Accepts  the  Deanery  of  bt. 
Patrick's  1713,  17.  Refufes  5O/.  of  Lord  Oxford,  but  accepts 
of  a  draught  of  icoo/.  on  the  Exchequer,  but  intercepted  by 
the  death  of  the  Queen,  17.  Keeps  a  Journal  of  his  vifits,  &c. 
17.  Endeavours  to  reconcile  Lor«d  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
but  in  vain,  18.  Publifhes  in  1714,  the  publick  fpirit  of  the 
Whigs,  in  anfwer  to  the  Crifis,  18.  3OO/.  offered  for  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  author,  19.  Retires  in  1714,  into  Berkfliire,  ig. 
Goes  to  fettle  on  his  Deanery  in  Ireland,  19.  Writes  feveral 
other  political  pamphlets,  20.  Mrs.  Johnfon  removes  from  the 
country  to  a  houfe  near  the  Deanery,  21.  Marries  Mrs.  John- 
fon, 21.  Becomes  popular  by  recommending  to  the  Irifh  the  ufe 
of  their  own  manufactures,  22.  Account  of  the  death  of  VanefTa, 
22.  Acquires  frelh  efteem  by  the  Drapier's  letters,  23.  3OO/. 
offered  for  tfie  difcovcry  of  the  author,  24.  His  conduct  to  his 
Butler,  \vb<i  was  entrufted  with  the  fecret,  26.  Makes  his  Butler 
Verger  of  St.  Patrick's,  26.  Obtains  the  appellation  of  the  Dean, 
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g6.  In  1727,  publifhes  his  Mifcellanie",  3  vol.  and  Gulliver's 
Travels,  27.  His  wife  dies  Jar..  28,  '728,  29.  He  greatly  la- 
ments her  death,  though  fttppofed  to  have  battened  it  by' neglect, 
29.  His  difcourfe  with  Bertefworth  the  lawyer,  29.  Lends  mo- 
ney to  the  poor  without  intt-reft,  bin  requires  the  repayment 
without  charity,  32.  His  continual  increasing  afperity,  33. 
Kis  giddinefs  and  dr-.fnefs  increafes,  33.  Always  careful  of  h;s 
money,  34.  Po'ite  Converfnuon,  publifhed  17^8,  34.  Directions 
for  Servants,  fuon  after  his  death,  34.  Lofef  his  mental  powers, 
35.  Dies  in  October  17 44,  in  his  781(1  year,  ;6.  His  powers  a«  an 
author,  37.  Dictated  political  opinions  to  the  Englilh,  37.  De- 
livered Ireland  from  plunder  and  oppreflion,  37.  Irilh  innv  date 
their  riches  and  profperity  from  his  patronage,  38.  Rem  rks 
on  his  work?,  38.  Delerted  the  Whigs,  when  they  deferted  their 
principles,  39.  His  character  as  a  churchman,  39.  His  perlon, 
temper,  and  reconomy,  40.  Story  of  Gay  and  Pupe  vifiting  him 
after  they  had  ftirped,  42.  His  character  by  Dr.  Delariey,  45. 
Promotes  the  fubfrription  for  Pope's  tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  96. 
joins  with  Pope  in  publifhing  3  Volumes  of  M  fcdlanies,  109. 
JPublifh'd  the  firft  Volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scribleius,  in  con- 
junction with  Pope  and  Arbtrhnot,  136.  Narrowneis  of  mind  in 
.nis  letters,  160.  The  report  of  Pope  having  written  a  defama- 
tory life  of  him  groundless,  162.  His  history  of  the  lalt  years 
of  Qiieen  Anne,  faved  by  an  accident,  vii.  260. 

Sycophants,  their  infamous  character,  v.  213. 

Sjcttnbam,  Thomas,  his  life,  xii.  180.  Born  at  Winford  Eagle,  in 
Dorfetfhire,  1624.,  180.  Entered  Commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall 
Oxford,  1642,  181.  Supposed  to  have  Ipent  ff-me  time  in  arms, 
181.  Batchelor  of  Phyfick  1648,  iSi.  Did  not  take  up  the 
p'-aifiico  of  phyfick  without  having  qual:fipd  himfelf  for  it,  as  was 
reporied,  182  Praclif:-s  phyfick  in  V/eAminller,  117.  Died 
1689,  189.  His  character,  189. 

Svmerofis,  or  fugitive  Negroes,  enter  into  treaty  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  xii.  76. 

T. 

rr'^CKSMdN  in  Sky,  defcribed,  viii.  311.    Complaints  of  them 
(hewn  to  be  unjufl,  311. 

Tack/man  in  Col,   account  of,  viii.    369. 

Talijker  in  Sty,  account  of,   viii.   300. 

^'anting  of  the  Shrew,  obfervations  on  Shakffp^are's,  ii.    157. 

Tantalus,  his  fabled  punifhment  a  itrong  image  of  hungry  iervility, 
vi.  J86. 

,  repiefents  fpirits  as  promoting  or  obftrudling  events  by  exter- 
nal agency,  ix.  60.  Reprefents  the  pleaiurcs  and  fplendours  of 
heaven,  60. 

*Tafte,  low,  cenfured,  vi.   218. 

Ttite,  Nahum,  died  in  the  Mint,  in  extreme  poverty,  x.  66. 

TatUr,  notes  of  fome  of  the  writers  x.  83.  Defigned  to  divert  the 
Attention  of  the  people  from  publick  difcontent,  86. 

Taxatioa 
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Taxathn  noTyranny,  an  anfwer  to  the  resolutions  and  addrefs  of  the 
American  Congrefs  [1/75].  viii.  155. 

Tea,  review  of  M--.  Hanwa>'s  Effay  on,  ii.  333.  The  ofe  of,  in 
China,  334.  Rife  and  progrefs  of  the  ufe  of,  in  England,  334. 
Fir  ft  imported  fiom  Holland  i6'6,  33^.  Firll  price  3  A  per  Ib. 
which  it  continued  to  1707,  335.  Defcended  to  the  lower  clafs 
17'5»  335-  Clandeftinely  imported  from  France  1720,  335. 
In  1755,  2000  tons  imported,  336.  The  mifchiefs  of,  336.  339. 
345.  Other  caufes  of  the  mifchiefs  afcribed  to  tea,  339.  345. 

Tears,  the  true  tafte  of,  ix.   36. 

Tedioufnefs  in  a  Poet,  the  molt  fatal  of  all  faults,  x.  179.  Charac- 
terized, 179. 

Temper,  good,  by  what  means  it  is  frequently  vitiated,  v.  23. 

Temperance,  thecau'eof.  vii.  358. 

Tempeft,  general  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare*s,  ii.  141. 

Temf-ejl,  Tom,  2.  friend  of  the    houfe  of  Steuart,  hitlory   of,   vii. 

3*. 

Temple,  Re-u.  Mr.  his  character  of  Gray,  xi.   369. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  patronifes  Swifr,  xi.  3.  Leaves  his  MSS.  to 
Swift,  6. 

Templeman,  Geographia  Metrica,  Latine,  i.  213. 

Temptations  to  vice,  the  motives  to  refiit  them,  with  the  difficulty 
attending  that  refinance,  iv.  444. 

Tenants,  the  orders  of,  in  the  Ifles  of  Sky,  viii.  318. 

Terms  of  Art,  the  neceflity  of,  vii.  281. 

Ternate,  account  of  the  king  and  inhabitants  of,  xii.  138. 

Tetrica,  a  lively  example  of  habitual  peeviflinefs,  v.  21. 

Tbales,  the  departure  of,  from  London,  i.  3. 

Theatre,  Greek,  general  conclufion  to  Brumoy's,  iii.  61. 

Theobald,  expoies  the  deficiencies  of  Pope's  edition  of  Shakefpearfr, 
xi.  103.  Celebrated  by  Pope  in  the  Dunciad,  108.  Obfervations 
on  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare,  ij.  iig« 

Theocritus,  Excerpta  ex,  i.  218. 

Theodore,  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe,  the  vifion  of,  ii.  398. 

Thief  and  Pirate  contrafted,  viii.  102. 

Thirlby,  Mr    affifts  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  Iliad,  xi.  8i. 

Thomfon,  James,  his  life,  xi.  221.  Son  of  a  Minifter  at  Ednam,  tn. 
Roxburgh,  born  1700,  221.  Educated  under  Mr.  Riecarton,  ±21. 
Removes  to  London,  222,  Becomes  acquainfed  with  Mallet  and 
Aaron  Hill,  223.  Sells  his  poem  on  Winter  to  Mr.  Millan, 
223.  Dedicates  his  Winter  to  Sir  Spencer  Compton,  frorn  whom 
he  receives  a  prefent  of  20  guineas,  223.  Is  recommended  by 
Dr.  Rundle  to  Lcrd  Chancellor  Talbot,  224.  Publifhes  Summer, 
a  poem  on  the  death  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  Britannia  in  1727, 
225,  Is  entertained  in  the  family  of  Lord  Binning,  225.  Pub- 
lifhes  Spring  in  1728,  and  Autumn  1730,  226.  Writes  Sopho- 
nifbe  1727,  226.  The  prologue  to  Sophonifbe  written  by  Pope 
and  Mallet,  226.  Travels  with  a  fon  of  Chancellor  Talbot,  226. 
Gets  the  place  of  Secretary  of  Briefs,  227.  Writes  his  Poem  on 
Liberty,  227.  Lofes  his  place  by  the  death  of  the  Chancellor, 
228,  Allowed  a  penfion  of  ioo/.  a  year  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
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228.  Writes  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon  1738,  228.  Licence 
refufed  to  his  Edward  and  Eleonora,  229.  Jn  conjunction  with 
Mallet  writes  the  Mafque  of  Alfred,  229.  Writes  Tancred  and 
Sigifmunda  i~45»  229.  Appointed  Surveyor  General  of  the 
Leeward  Iflands,  230.  Publifhes  his  laft  piece,  the  Caftle  of  In- 
dolence, 230.  Died  1748,  and  buried  at  Richmond,  230.  His 
perfon  defcribed,  230.  His  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  brought  on 
the  ftage  after  his  death  by  the  friendfhip  of  Sir  George  Lyt- 
tleton  and  Mr.  Quin,  230.  His  fiiendly  letter  to  his  filter,  231. 
Character  of  his  works,  235. 

Thought,  the  power  of,  in  animals,  vii.  92.  Some  men  never  think, 
93.  Whether  the  foul  always  thinks,  93.  Further  enquiries  on 
thought,  94. 

Thrajo,  his  reflections  on  the  influence  of  fear  and  fortitude,  v.  352, 

Thrafybulus,  a  remarkable  inftance  of,  being  deluded  by  flattery,  vi. 

133- 
Thrale,  Mrs.  impromptu  on  her  completing  her  3jth  year,  i.  165. 

Thyer,  Mr.  publiihes  2  vols.  of  Butler's  Works,  ix.  187. 

Tickell,  Thomas,  his  life,  x.  267.  Born  1686,  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cum- 
berland, 267.  Entered  at  Oxford  April  1701,  267.  Initiated 
under  the  patronage  of  Addifon,  367.  His  tranflation  of  Homer 
preferred  to  Pope's,  368.  A  conversation  between  Pope  and  Ad- 
difon on  the  tranflation,  368.  Under  Secretary  to  Mr.  Addifon, 
272.  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Juftices  of  Ireland,  272.  Died  April 
23,  1740.  272.  A  contributor  to  the  Spectators,  273.  The 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad,  publiftied  by  him,  fuppofed  to  have  been 
Addifon's,  xi.  (,9. 

Time,  the  principal  employment  of  it  fhould  be  directed  with  a  view 
to  the  end  of  our  exigence,  v.  58.  The  negligent  wafte  of  it  cen- 
fured,  233.  Ought  to  be  fpent  with  frugality,  and  improved  with 
diligence,  234.  253.  The  injullice  of  wafting  the  time  of  others, 
vii.  53.  Statefmcn  and  patrons  more  reproached  for  it  than  they 
cleferve,  54.  Thofe  who  attend  ftatefmen  the  moft  criminal,  54. 
A  tribute  of  time  to  be  paid  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants,  55.  The 
continual  progrefs  of,  taken  notice  of  by  a!l  nations,  173.  The 
effefls  of  the  progrefs  not  regarded,  173.  The  neglect  of  the 
prefent  hour  cenfured,  iii.  244.  The  lofs  of,  confidered,  125. 
Confiderations  on  iheiofs  of,  iii.  310.  The  belt  remedy  for  grief, 

398- 
Tttnon  of  Athens,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  ii.  159. 

Titus  Andronicus,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  ii.  160. 

Toleration  of  Religion  in  Pruffia,  xii.  229. 

Tomkyns,  apprehended  for  being  concerned  in  a  plot  againft  parlia- 
m.r.t  with  Waller,  ix.  245.  Convicted  and  executed,  249. 

Tradefman,  cafe  of  one  attempting  to  become  a  wit  and  acritick,  vii. 
186.  Impropriety  of  his  turning  fop  and  fine  gentleman,  379. 
The  progrefs  of,  in  London,  iii.  226.  The  folly  of  his  leeking 
happinefs  in  rural  retirement,  iii.  228. 

Tragedy,  origin  of,  iii.  8.  More  uniform  than  comedy,  41.  Cri- 
tical remarks  on  the  manner  of  competing  it,  v.  346. 

Tragi- 
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Tragl- Comedy,  the  nature  and  defign  of  it,  vi.  98.  Shake fpeare'j 
eminent  (uccefs  in  that  fpecie?  of  dramatick  compofition,  99. 

Tranquil,  Tom,  (a  rich  man,)  hishiftory,  vii.  294.. 

Tranquilla,  her  account  of  the  address  of  Venultulu?,  Fungofa, 
Flofculus,  and  Dentatus,  defigned  as  a  con  trail -10  the  narrative  of 
Hymena:us,  v.  309.  Her  marriage  with  Hymencuus,  and  the  fe- 
licity with  which  it  was  attended,  vi.  158. 

Tranflations ,  the  progrefs  of,  xi.  182.  Unknown  in  Greece,  182. 
Not  much  read  in  Italy,  183.  State  of,  in  France,  183.  Ob- 
fervations  on,  vii.  272.  A  production  of  moderns,  272.  The 
progrefs  of,  272.  Early  cultivated  in  England,  275.  Its  progrefs 
in  England,  276. 

Tranjlator,  character  of  a  good  tranflator,  ix.  79. 

Travels,  directions  for  writing  works  of,  .vii.  350.  Specimen  of  the 
common  method  of  writing  journals  of  travels,  387. 

Treakle,  Zachary,  complaint  againft  his  idle  wife,  vii.  56.  His 
wife's  anAver  and  complaints  againft  her  hufbmd,  in. 

Trees,  the  want  of,  in  a  good  part  of  Scotland,  viii.  216. 

Troilus and  Crejfida,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  play  of,  ii.  161. 

Trumball,  Sir  William,  Pope's  Epitaph  on  him,  and  criticifms  on 

it,    xi.    2C2. 

Truth,  how  far  ridicule  the  teft  of  it,  xi.  357.  Its  high  original, 
and  vaft  importance,  v.  160.  Its  eafy  entrance  into  the  mind 
when  introduced  by  defire  and  attended  with  pleafure,  vi.  14.7. 
A  fteady  regard  to  the  luftreof  moral  and  religious  truth,  a  cer- 
tain direction  to  happinefs,  236.  The  crime  of  the  violation 
of,  vii.  75.  The  want  of  it  in  hiftorians,  lamented,  75.  Ex- 
emplified in  an  Englifhman's  and  a  Frenchman's  account  of  the 
capture  of  Louilburgh,  viii.  76. 

Trypherus,  his  character,  v.  175. 

Tucker,  Dr.  his  propofals  concerning  America,  considered,  180. 

Turenne,  Marjbal,  his  faying  of  the  importance  of  immediately  cor- 
recting our  millakes,  iv.  210. 

Turk,  characterized  as  a  hufband,  i.  129. 

Turnips  introduced  into  the  Jfle  of  Col,  viii.  364. 

Turpicola,  her  hiftory,  vi.  287. 

Twelfth  Night,  obfervations  on  Shakefpeare's  comedy,  ii.  148. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  obfervaiions  on  Shakefpeare's  comedy  of, 
ii.  142. 

Tyrconnel,  Lord,  takes  Savage  into  his  houfe,  and  promifes  him  a 
penfion  of  2OO/.  a  year,  iii.  317.  His  quarrel  with  Savage,  327. 


V. 

T/'dFER,  his  character  of  an  infidious  flatterer,  vi.  134, 

F'agario,  his  character,  iv.  176. 
Vagulus,  his  account  of  Squire  Elufter,  vi.  9. 
yaldeffb,   his  excellent  remark  upon  refigning  his  commiffion,  ijr. 

186. 

VanefTa,  her  unhappy  partiality  for  Swift,  and  death,  xi.  22.     By 

M  m  4  her 
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her  will  orders  the  poem  of  Cadenus  and  Vaneffa  to  be  published, 

23 

Van  Homnigh,  Mrs.      See  Vaneffa. 

Vanity,  of  authors,  reprefented  in  the  cafe  of  Mifellus,  Jv.  103. 
fcxceffive,  exemplified  in  the  chara&er  of  Mr.  Frolick,  389.  Its 
tendency  to  idk-nefs,  vi.  84. 

Venice,  account  of  the  quarrel  between  that  (late  and  Paul  V.  xii.  7. 

Venujiulus,  the  manner  of  his  addreffes  to  Tranquilla,  v.  308.  His 
unmanly  and  timid  condudl  expofed,  351. 

Verecundulus,  the  infelicities  he  fuftained  through  habitual  bsfhful- 
nefV,  and  timidity,  vi.  103. 

Verification,  remarks  on  its  rules,  v.  92.  104.  The  peculiarity  of 
Milton's,  in  his  Paradife  Loft,  106.  See  Virgil. 

Vice,  the  defcrip:ior>s  of  it  in  writing  fhould  be  always  calculated  to 
excite  difguft,  viii.  26.  The  eflence  of,  confidered,  55. 

Vifloria,  her  letter  on  the  foolifh  anxiety  to  excel  merely  in  the 
charms  of  extenal  beauty,  v.  376.  On  the  mortifications  arifing 
from  the  lofs  of  it,  394. 

Vida,  his  Art  of  Poetry  tranflated  by  Chriftopher  Pitt,  xi.  218.  His 
remarks  on  the  propriety  of  Virgil's  verification,  v.  132. 

Vines,  firft  pianred  by  Noah,  ii.  386.  Progrefs  of  the  cultivation  of, 
387.  Ordered  10  be  deltroyed  by  an  edict  of  Domitian,  387. 
Of  France,  fuperior  to  the  mines  of  America,  396. 

Virgil,  account  of  the  Sortes  Virgiliana;,  ix.  8.  Specimen  of 
bir  John  Denham's  tranflation,  80.  Miibourne's  criticifms  on 
Dryden's  tranflation,  427.  Vain  attempts  to  translate  Virgil  by 
Brady  and  Tate,  431.  .ZEneid,  tranflated  by  Chriftopher  Pitt,  xi. 
219.  This  tranflation  contrafted  with  Dryden's,  219.  In  what 
refpedls  fuperior  in  paftoral  poetry,  iv.  239.  Remarks  on  the  ju- 
dicious propriety  of  his  verification,  242.  Why  preferred  to  Ho- 
mer by  Scaliger,  v.  140.  The  plan  of  his  ^Eneid  formed  upon 

•     the  writings  of  Homer,  323. 

Virtue,  the  danger  of  miftaking  the  love,  for  the  practice  of  virtue, 
exemplified  in  Savage,  x  342.  The  representations  of  it  in 
works  of  fancy,  fhould  he  always  exaft  and  pure,  iv.  26.  The 
difference  between  fpeculative  and  practical  virtue,  90.  The  er- 
ror of  Aibltiruting  fingle  ac\»  of  it,  for  habits,  184.  Obftruded 
bv  confounding  the  praiie  with  the  practice  of  gocdnefs,  184. 
Utii.ed  uith  indullry  fupplies  the  genuine  fources  of  hope,  v. 
211.  Virtue  and  truth,  often  defeated  by  pride  and  obftinacy, 
lO2.  The  con  Han  t  purfuir  of  it,  the  highefl.  excellence,  vi.  263. 
The  criterion  of,  conlidered,  x.  246.  Such  conduft  not  to  be  re- 
pented cf,  for  the  event,  iii.  394..  To  be  purfued  by  virtuous 
mean?,  i.  79.  The  various  aitacks  on  it,  26. 

Virtuofo,  his  charader  diftinclly  drawn,  v.  68.  The  advantages  he 
is  capable  of  communicating  toothers,  73.  His  excpfiive  fondnefs 
for  curirifiiies  often  the  evidence  of  a  low  genius,  76. 

Vifionary  fcbemes,   the  effefls  of,  iii.  419. 

V-fitor's  criticifms  on  Pope's  Epitaphs,  xi.  199. 

Vi<uaculus,  his  letter  on  Virtuofo's,  vi,  215. 
account  oft  viii    2sc. 
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IJle,  account  of,  viii.  387.  The  Mercbeta  Mulierum  paid 
there,  388. 

UlyJ/'es.  the  difcovery  of,  improper  for  a  piclure,  vii.   181. 

Unea/inefs  of  mind,  often  relieved  by  comparing  our  lot  with  that  of 
others,  vi.  265. 

Union,  the  difficulty  of,  either  between  nations  or  fmaller  communi- 
ties, iii.  151. 

Univerjities,  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh,  to  their  academies,  and 
foreign  univ*rfities,  vii.  133. 

Voltaire,  his  vifit  to  Congreve,  xi.  194.  Pays  a  vifit  to  Pope,  x. 
107.  Young's  Epigram  on  him,  248. 

Volunteer  Laureat,  x.  367. 

Vojfius,  Ifaac,  delighted  in  having  his  hair  combed  for  many  hours 
together,  ix.  294. 

Voting,  confiderations  on  the  rights  of,  for  reprefentatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, viii.  73. 

Voyages,  introduction  to  The  World  Difplayed,  a  collection  of,  if. 
208.  Abftracl  account  of,  in  fearch  of  new  countries,  viii.  96. 
Ill  confequences  of,  98. 

Upton,  Mr.  obfervations  on  his  Critical  Obfervations  on  Shakefpeare, 
ii.  12,. 

Ujefulnefs,  publick,  fhould  be  the  objcft  of  our  diligent  endeavours, 
v.  371.  375- 

W. 

7J/'4INSCOT,  T'OM,  complaint  of  his  fon's  becoming  a  fop, 
and  neglecting  bufinefs,  vii.  379. 

Waller,  Edmund,  his  life,  ix.  229.  Born  at  Colfhill,  in  Hertford- 
ihire,  March  3,  1605,  229.  His  father  left  him  35007.  a  year, 
229.  Educated  at  Eton,  and  removed  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 229.  Returned  to  parliament  in  his  i8th  year,  229. 
Wrote  his  firft  poetry  in  his  i8th  year,  230.  Wrote  poetry  almoli 
by  inftinft,  231.  Marries  Mrs.  Banks  a  great  heirefs,  232. 
Lofes  his  wife,  who  leaves  one  daughter,  232.  AddrefTes  Lady 
Dorothea  Sidney  under  the  name  of  Sachariffa,  who  reje&s  his  ad- 
drelTes,  232.  Celebrates  Lady  Sophia  Murray  under  the  name  of 
Amoret,  233.  Suppofed  to  have  taken  a  voyage,  234.  Marries 
a  Lady  of  the  name  of  BrefTe  or  Breaux,  by  whom  he  has  five  fons 
and  eight  daughters,  234.  Being  returned  to  the  parliament  of 
1640,  makes  a  noify  fpeech  on  imaginary  grievances,  235.  No 
bigot  to  his  party,  237.  His  fp  -ech  on  Epifcopacy,  237.  Sends 
1 0.0  broad  pieces  to  the  King  when  he  fet  up  his  flandard,  240. 
Continues  to  fit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle,  and  to  fp?ak  againit 
their  proceedings,  241.  Nominated  one  of  the  commiflioners  to 
treat  with  the  King  at  Oxford,  241.  Engaged  in  a  plot  againft 
Parliament,  242.  The  manner  in  which  the  plot  was  difcovered, 
244.  Him  and  Tomkyns  taken  up,  bo:h  of  whom  confefs  the 
whole  plot,  245.  A  day  of  thankfgiv^ng  appointed  for  de- 
liverance from  the  plot,  244.  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord  Con- 
way  taken  up  on  the  declaration  of  Waller,  for  beiag  concerned 
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in  the  plot,  are  examined  feveral  times  by  the  Lords,  and  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  249.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloner  executed  for  the 
plot,  249.  Tried  and  condemned,  and  after  a  year's  imprifon- 
ment,  and  a  fine  of  io,ooo/.  is  banifhed,  250.  Obtains,  from 
Cromwell,  permiflion  to  return,  251.  Received  by  Cromwell, 
as  a  kinfman,  251.  Writes  his  famous  panegyrick'on  Cromwell, 
251.  Writes  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Cromwell,  253.  Writes 
again  on  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  253.  Returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Haftings,  254.  Obtains  from  the  king  the  provoflfhip 
of  Eaton,  but  Clarendon  refufes  to  put  the  Seal  to  the  grant, 
from  his  not  being  a  clergyman,  256.  His  oppofition  to  Cla- 
rendon on  that  account,  256.  Kindly  treated  by  James  II.  257. 
Prepares  for  his  latter  end,  258.  Died  Oft.  21,  1687,  and  was 
buried  at  Beaconsfield,  259.  Account  of  his  defendants,  259. 
His  character  by  Clarendon,  260.  Declared  he  would  blot  from 
his  works  any  line  that  did  not  contain  fome  motive  to  virtue, 
266.  His  works  characterized,  267.  Specimen  of  his  tranflation 
of  the  Pajior  Fido,  279. 

Walmfley,  Gilbert,  fome  account  of,  x.  2tf. 

Walpole,  Horace,  travels  through  France  into  Italy  with  Gray,  where 
they  quarrel,  and  each  purfue  their  journey  feparately,  xi.  365. 

Waljh,  William,  his  life,  ix.  312.  Born  at  Aberley,  Worcefter- 
fliire,  1663,  312.  Entered  Gentleman  Commoner  at  Oxford, 
1678,  312.  The  beft  critick  in  the  nation,  312.  Member  of 
Parliament' for  Worcefterihire,  312.-  Gentleman  of  the  Horfe  to 
Queen  Anne,  312.  A  zealous  friend  to  the  Revolution,  312. 
Correfponded  with  Pope,  on  the  palloral  comedy  of  the  Italian?, 
313.  Suppofed  to  have  died  in  1709,  313.  Account  of  his 
works,  313.  An  early  cncourager  of  Pope,  xi.  62. 

Wants,  thoie  who  have  no  real,  form  imaginary  ones,  iii.  304. 
The  wants  of  him  who  wants  nothing,  306. 

War,  Princes  think  it  neceffary  to  affign  fome  reafon  for,  but  fre- 
quently a  very  unfatisfadlory  one,  xii.  256.  Should  be  conduft- 
ed  by  rules  confident  with  the  universal  intereft  of  man,  v.  53. 
Different  feelings  on  the  approach  of,  vii.  17.  Deplorable  cafe 
of  the  ladies  loofing  their  gallants,  18.  The  raifing  and  training 
an  equal  number  of  women  recommended,  19.  Women  capable  of 
being  defeated,  as  Braddock,  without  feeing  his  enemies ;  of  fur- 
rendering  Minorca,  without  a  breach  ;  and  of  looking  at  Rochfort, 
20.  Every  man  ought  to  fight  as  the  fingle  champion,  29.  The 
duty  of  thinking  as  if  the  event  depended  on  a  man's  counfel, 
29.  Propofal  for  ereding  a  fort  on  Salifbury  plain,  refembling 
Breft,  arming  it  with  beef  and  ale,  and  ufing  our  foldiers  to  attack 
it,  31.  Afles,  bulls,  turkeys,  geefe,  and  tragedians,  to  be  added 
by  way  of  accuftoming  the  foldiers  to  noifes  equally  horrid  with 
the  war  cry,  32.  Diminution  of  the  love  of  truth,  one  of  the 
calamities  of  war,  120.  Ill  efFefts  of  making  preparations  for  it, 
in  the  time  of  peace,  viii.  101.  Every  method  of  pacification  to 
be  tried  before  war  is  engaged  in,  121.  Its  miferies  little  attend- 
ed to  by  many,  121.  No  expedtacion  of  allies  in  a  war  which 
might  have  been  prevented,  123.  The  propriety  of  demanding 
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expences  in  preparing  for  war  when  the  oppofite  party  confenta 
to  conditions  required,  confidered,  136. 

War  of  1756,  origin  of,  ii.  282. 

Wdrbois,  'witches  of,  conviction  of,  commemorated  in  a  fermon  at 
Huntingdon,  iii.  84. 

Warburton,  W.  BiJhopofGlouccfter,  his  literary  and  critical  character, 
xi.  123.  Defends  Pope's  Effay  on  Man  againft  Croufaz,  125. 
Commences  a  friendftiip  with  Pope,  69.  Eredls  a  monument  to 
the  msmory  of  Pope,  125.  Obfervations  on  his  notes  on  Shake- 
fpeare,  iii.  117.  View  of  :he  controverfy  between  him  and  M. 
Croufaz,  on  Pope's  Eflay  on  Man,  iii.  198. 

Warner,  Tim.  account  of  his  good  fort  of  woman  to  his  wife,  vil. 
400. 

Warrior,  the  vanity  of  his  wimes,  i.  21. 

Watering-places,  obfervations  on,  and  on  a  feleft  fet  at  one  of  them, 
vii.  3  12. 

Watts,  Dr.  Ifaac,  his  life,  xi.  238.  Born  at  Southampton,  1674:, 
238.  Began  with  Latin  at  four  years  of  age,  238.  Educated  in. 
a  diflenting  academy,  239.  A  maker  of  verfes  from  fifteen  to 
fifty,  239.  Leaves  the  academy  at  twenty  years  of  age,  240. 
Tutor  to  Sir  John  Hartop's  fon,  240.  Becomes  Preacher  at  twen- 
ty-four years  of  age,  240.  Sir  Thomas  Abney  takes  him  into 
his  houfe,  240.  His  character  as  a  preacher,  243.  His  moral 
character,  244.  His  works  characterized,  245.  Received  an  un- 
folicited  diploma  of  D.  D.  from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  in 
1728,  246.  Died  1748,  246.  His  character,  247. 

Wealth,  the  contempt  of  it  reprefented  in  various  inflances,  iv.  370, 
371.  Wrong  notions  of  its  ufefulnefs  corrected,  374.  Whv 
the  object  of  general  defire,  v.  383.  The  real  importance  and, 
influence  of  it  {hewn  in  the  cafe  of  difappointed  expectations,  vi. 
80. 

Weather,  caufes  why  an  Englifhman's  converfation  is  firft  on  the 
weather,  vii.  42.  A  more  noble  topick  than  generally  fuppofed, 
42.  Influences  the  temper,  43.  The  folly  of  fubmitting  to 
luch  influence,  43. 

Weft,  Gilbert,  his  life,  xi.  259.      Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford, 

259.  Defigned  for  the  church,  but  obtains  a  commiffion  in  the 
army,  259.     Religns  his  commiffion,  and  appointed  Clerk  extra- 
ordinary of  the  Privy  Council,  under  Lord  Townfend,  1729,  260. 
Settles  at  Wickham  in  Kent,  260.     Publifhes  his  Obfervations 
on  the  Refurredlion,  1747,  260.    Created  LL.  D.  at  Oxford,  1748, 

260.  Frequently  vifired  by  Littleton  and   Pitt,  260.     Clerk  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  Treafurer  of  Chelfea  Hofpital,  261,    Died 
1756,  261.     His  works  characterized,  262. 

Wharton,  Lord,  his  vile  character,  x.  82. 

Whatever  is,  is  right,  true  fenfe  of  that  afTeftion  of  Mr.  Pope,  ii. 

202. 

Whirler,  Jack,  his  hiftory,  vii.  72. 
Whifperer,  his  character,  vi.  25. 
Whitffoot,  his  character  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  xii,  29. 
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,  Paul,  fummoned  before  the  Lords  for  hia  poem  called 
Manners,  xi.  135. 

Wiekedneft,  the  general  fpread  of  it  considered,  v.  434. 

Wife,  an  idle  one  defcribed,  vii.  56.  Cautions  in  choofing  one, 
396. 

Wilkes,  John,  confiderations  on  his  being  rejected  by  the  Ploufe  of 
Commons  as  r<-prefentative  for  IViidulefex,  viii.  67. 

Wilks,  Mr.  (the  actor)  occafionaliy  allows  a  benefit  to  Savage,  xii. 
297.  IniUnces  of  his  gcneroluy,  295. 

Wills,  the  tieceffity  of  making  them,  exemplified  in  the  flory  of  So- 
phia Heedful,  vii.  390. 

William  III.  King,  fupplied  copious  materials  for  profe  and  verfc, 
x.  163. 

Winlury,  Mifs,  Pope's  unfortunate  lady,  xi.  172.  Said  to  have 
been  in  love  with  Pope,  172. 

Windows  in  Scotland  defcribed,  viii.  231. 

Winter,  the  feafon  of  ieiioufnefs  and  terror,  v.  54.  And  of  retire- 
ment and  ftudy,  57.  The  horrors  of  it  in  the  polar  countries,  vi. 
266.  In  the  Hebrides  little  more  than  rain  and  wind,  viii.  270. 
An  Ode,  xi.  139.  Winter's  Walk,  140. 

Winter's  Tale,  observations  on  Shakefpeare's  comedy,  ii.  148. 

Wijhes,  vain,  the  folly  of  indulging  them,  v.   17. 

Wit,  has  its  changes  and  fafhions,  ix.  19.  Pope's  defcription  erro- 
neous, 20.  Properly  characterized,  20.  Exuberance  of,  con- 
demr.ed,  40.  Sir  R.  Blackmore's  account  of,  x.  212.  Its  origi- 
nal, iv.  144.  Wherein  it  differeth  from  learning,  144.  The 
mutual  advantages  of  their  being  united,  149.  The  folly  of  af- 
fecting that  character,  168.  The  means  nectfTary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  perfon  eminent  for  the  character  of  a  wit,  v.  194. 

Wits,  feldom  rewarded  by  their  fuperiors,  ix.  225.  Affected,  the 
inearinefs  of  their  'character,  v.  366.  vi.  4.  200.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  characterized,  i.  28. 

Witchcraft,  hiftory  of,  iii.  8;.  An  annual  fermon  flill  preached  at 
Huntingdon,  in  commemoration  of  the  conviction  of  the  witches 
of  Warbois,  84.  King  James  I.  wrote  in  defence  of  it,  85.  Aft 
of  Parliament  made  i  James  I.  for  the  punilhment  of,  85. 

Withers,  Gen  Hen.  Pope's  Epitaph  on  mm;  with  the  Vifuor's  criti- 
cifms,  xi.  210. 

Woljey,   the  rife  and  fall  cf,  i.  18. 

Women,  Lord  Bacon's  fevere  reflection  on  beautiful,  iv.  246.  Infe- 
licities peculiar  to,  251.  The  want  of  attention  to  their  en- 
quiries, cenfured,  v.  356.  Their  deplorable  cafe  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  war,  by  lofing  their  gallants,  vii.  18.  Recommended 
to  follow  the  foldiers  to  camp,  19.  Capable  to  become  foldiers, 
19.  An  army  of,  might  have  been  defeated,  as  Braddock,  with- 
out feeing  the  enemy,  furrendered  Minorca,  without  a  breach, 
and  looked  at  Rochfort,  20.  A  good  fort  of  one,  characterized, 
400.  The  danger  they  are  in  when  they  lay  afide  their  religion, 
iii.  139.  The  fortitude  of,  defcribed,  i.  79. 

Wonder,  an  inftance  of  the  defrre  of  man  to  propagate  a,  ix.  2. 

Wood, 
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Wood,  confederations  on  making  plantations,  viii.  384. 
Wood's  Halfpence,   their  hiltory,  xi    24. 
Word  to  the  Wife,   Prologue  to,  i.  134. 

World,  Milton  fuppofpd  it  to  be  in  its  decay,  ix.  131.     This  opi- 
nion was  refuted  by  Dr.  Hakewill,   131.     Compared  to  a  clock, 

31- 

World  Difplaved,  (a  collection  of  voyages,)  Introduction  to,  ii.  208. 
Wormwood,  Dick,   his  ftory,  vii.  337. 
Writing,  the  rage  for,  vii.  6. 

Wycherley,  W.  a  man  efteemed  without  virtue,  and  careffed  without 
good-humour,  xi.  61.     Wrote  Verfes  in  praife  of  Pope,  61. 


X. 

VERXES,  the  vanity  of  a  warrior  exemplified  in  him,  i.  22. 

Y. 

y~/fLDEN,  Thomas,  his  life,  x.  261,  Born  at  Exeter,  in  1671, 
261.  Educated  at  Oxford,  261.  His  readinefs  at  composition, 
261.  Became  Doctor  of  Divinity,  1706,263.  Reclor  of  Chalton 
and  Cleanville,  203.  Preacher  of  Bridewell,  1698,  263.  Charged 
with  a  dangerous  corefpondence  with  Kelly,  263.  His  papers 
feized,  but  no  criminality  appearing,  was  difcharged,  264.  Died 
July  16,  1736,,  26*.  Account  of  his  poems,  265. 

Young,  Edward,  his  life,  by  Herbert  Croft,  286.  Born  atUpham, 
near  Winchester,  1681 ,  286.  Account  of  his  fattier,  287.  Queen. 
Mary  was  god  mother  ro  him,  287.  Educated  at  Wmcheft?r  Col- 
lege, 288.  En'ered  at  New  College,  1703,  288.  Law  Fellow 
of  All  Souls,  1708,  288.  Batchelor  of  Civil  Laws,  1714,  and 
Dr.  1719,  289.  Speaks  the  Latin  Oration,  when  the  foundation 
of  th«-  Codrington  Libiary  was  laid,  289.  Publifhed  his  Epiltle 
to  Lord  Lanfdown,  1712,  289.  Poem  on  the  Laft  Day  pubhlhed, 
1713,  293.  Account  of  fome  pieces  omitted  in  his  works,  293. 
Patronized  by  Lord  Wharton,  296.  Buliris  brought  on  the  ftage, 
1719,297.  The  Revenge,  1721,  297.  Has  two  annuities  granted 
him,  by  Lord  Wharton,  299.  Attempts  to  get  inio  Parliament 
for  Cirencerter,  300.  Tak^s  orders,  and  becomes  a  popular 
preacher,  300.  Account  of  his  Satires,  301.  Acquired  more 
than  3000 /  by  the  Univerfal  Paflion,  304  Chaplain  to  George 
II.  309.  W  rites  the  Brothers,  309,  Prefented  to  the  living  of 
Welwyn,  1730,  311.  Married  Lady  El'Z.  Lee,  daughter  to  t'ie 
Earl  of  Litchficib,  1731,311.  His  wife  died  1741,  313.  His 
Philander  and  Narci/Ti  fuppofed  to  be  intended  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Temple,  313.  The  occahon  of  in?  Night  Thoughts  real,  ;1C. 
His  fon  defended  from  the  reports  of  his  ill  behaviour  to  his  fa- 
ther, 318.  The  character  of  Lorenzo  not  defigned  for  his  fon, 
318.  iiis  letter  to  Pope, 3 24.  None  of  his  writings  prejudicial 

to 
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to  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion,  326.  The  Brothers,  brought* 
on  the  ftage,i753,  328.  Gives  iooo/  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Goipel,  328.  Hiftory  and  account  of  his  poem 
called  Refignarion,  332.  His  friend  fhip  for  his  houfekeeper, 
334.  Died  1765,  335.  Many  untruths  mentioned  of  him  in 
the  Biographia,  335.  Story  of  his  ftraying  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
with  a  claffick  in  his  hand,  336.  The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury's 
Letter  to  him,  337.  Appointed  Clerk  of  the  Clofet  to  the 
Princefs  Dowager,  1761,  337.  Not  the  Parfon  Adams  of  Field- 
ing, 339.  His  Epitaph,  340.  His  Poems  characterized  by  Dr. 
Johr.ibn,  341. 

Tenth,  modefty  and  afttve  diligence  its  amiable  ornaments,  iv.  63. 
Often  deluded  and  ruined  by  profufenefs  and  extravagance,  169. 
Too  eafily  enfnared  by  early  imroerfion  in  pleafure,  271.  A  time 
of  enterpiize  and  hope,  v.  254.  Delighted  with  fprightlinefs  and 
ardor,  267.  The  dangers  to  which  it  is  ofien  expofed,  vi.  208. 
Their  fond  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  325.  The  forbear- 
ance due  to  young  aftors,  on  the  ttage  of  life,  vii.  98.  The  pro- 
per employment  of,  iii.  350. 


VEPHYRETTA,  her  charader,  iv.  120. 

Zoroajier,  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  his  Inilitutions  from  Mofe?, 
vii.  14.  , 

Zofiv.a,  her  hiftory,  iv.  73.  .  Her  Epitaph,  ii,  279, 
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